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PREFACE. 


NO  apology  is  needed  for  the  production  at  the  pre- 
sent time  of  a  work  on  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
or  ^'L&maism"  as  it  has  been  called,  after  its  priests. 
Notwithstanding  the  increased  attention  which  in  recent 
years  has  been  directed  to  Buddhism  by  the  speculations 
of  Schopenhauer  and  Hartmann,  and  the  widely  felt 
desire  for  fuller  information  as  to  the  conditions  and 
sources  of  Eastern  religion,  there  exists  no  European 
book  giving  much  insight  into  the  jealously  guarded 
religion  of  Tibet,  where  Buddhism  wreathed  in  romance 
has  now  its  chief  stronghold. 

The  only  treatise  on  the  subject  in  English,  is  Emil 
Schlagintweit's  Buddhism  in  Tibet  ^  published  over  thirty 
years  ago,  and  now  out  of  print.  A  work  which,  however 
admirable  with  respect  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  was 
admittedly  fragmentary,  as  its  author  had  never  been  in 
contact  with  Tibetans.  And  the  only  other  European 
book  on  Lamaism,  excepting  Oiorgi's  curious  compilation 
of  last  century,  is  Koppen's  Die  Lamaische  Hierarchie 

*  Leipslg  and  London,  1S53.  That  there  is  no  lack  of  mlacellaneooa  litera- 
tare  on  Tibet  and  LAmaltm  may  be  seen  from  the  bibliographical  list  tii  the 
appendix  ;  bat  it  it  all  of  a  fragmentary  and  often  conflicting  character. 
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und  Kirohe '  published  thirty-five  years  ago, and  also  a  com- 
pilation  and  out  of  print.  Since  the  publication  of  these 
two  works  much  new  information  has  been  gained,  though 
scattered  through  more  or  less  inaccessible  Russian, 
German,  French,  and  Asiatic  journals.  And  this,  com- 
bined with  the  existing  opportunities  for  a  closer  study  of 
Tibet  and  its  customs,  renders  a  fuller  and  more  syste- 
matic work  now  possible. 

Some  reference  seems  needed  to  my  special  facilities  for 
undertaking  this  task.  In  addition  to  having  personally 
studied  '^aouthern  Buddhism"  in  Burma  and  Ceylon ;  and 
^^ northern  Buddhism"  in  Sikhim,  Bhotan  and  Japan; 
and  exploring  Indian  Buddhism  in  its  remains  in  *Uhe 
Buddhist  Holy  Land,"  and  the  ethnology  of  Tibet  and  its 
border  tribes  in  Sikhim,  Asam,  and  upper  Burma ;  and 
being  one  of  the  few  Europeans  who  have  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Grand  Lama,  I  have  spent  several  years  in 
studying  the  actualities  of  Lamaism  as  explained  by  its 
priests,  at  points  much  nearer  Lhasa  than  any  utilized  for 
such  a  purpose,  and  where  I  could  feel  the  pulse  of  the 
sacred  city  itself  beating  in  the  large  communities  of  its 
natives^  many  of  whom  had  left  Lhasa  only  ten  or  twelve 
days  previously. 

On  commencing  my  enquiry  I  found  it  necessary  to 
learn  the  language,  which  is  peculiarly  difficult,  and  known 
to  very  few  Europeans.  And  afterwards,  realizing  the 
rigid  secrecy  maintained  by  the  Lamas  in  regard  to  their 
seemingly  chaotic  rites  and  symbolism,  I  felt  compelled  to 
purchase  a  Lamaist  temple  with  its  fittings  ;  and  prevailed 
on  the  officiating  priests  to  explain  to  me  in  full  detail 
the  symbolism  and  the  rites  as  they  proceeded.  Perceiv- 
ing how  much  I  was  interested,  the  Lamas  were  so  oblig- 

^  Berlin.  1859. 
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ing  as  to  interpret  in  my  favour  a  prophetic  account 
which  exists  in  their  scriptures  regarding  a  Buddhist  in- 
carnation in  the  West.  They  convinced  themselves  that 
I  was  a  reflex  of  the  Western  Buddha,  Amitabha,  and 
thus  they  overcame  their  conscientious  scruples,  and  im- 
parted information  freely.  With  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  I  visited  other  temples  and  monasteries  critically, 
amplifying  my  information,  and  engaging  a  small  staff  of 
Lamas  in  the  work  of  copying  manuscripts,  and  searching 
for  texts  bearing  upon  my  researches.  Enjoying  in  these 
ways  special  facilities  for  penetrating  the  i^eserve  of 
Tibetan  ritual,  and  obtaining  direct  from  Lhasa  and 
Tashi-lhunpo  most  of  the  objects  and  explanatory 
material  needed,  I  have  elicited  much  information  on 
Lamaist  theory  and  practice  which  is  altogether  new. 

The  present  work,  while  embodying  much  original 
research,  brings  to  a  focus  most  of  the  information  on 
Litmaism  scattered  through  former  publications.  And 
bearing  in  mind  the  increasing  number  of  general  readers 
interested  in  old  world  ethics,  custom  and  myth,  and  in  the 
ceaseless  effort  of  the  human  heart  in  its  insatiable  craving 
for  absolute  truth ;  aa  well  as  the  more  serious  students  of 
Lamaism  amongst  orientalists,  travellers,  missionaries  and 
others,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  a  clear  insight  into 
the  structure,  prominent  features  and  cults  of  this  system, 
and  have  relegated  to  smaller  type  and  footnotes  the  more 
technical  details  and  references  required  by  specialists. 

The  special  characteristics  of  the  book  are  its  detailed 
accounts  of  the  external  facts  and  curious  symbolism  of 
Buddhism,  and  its  analyses  of  the  internal  movements 
leading  to  Lamaism  and  its  sects  and  cults.  It  provides 
material  culled  from  hoary  Tibetan  tradition  and  explained 
to  me  by  Lamas  for  elucidating  many  obscure  points  in 
primitive  Indian  Buddhism  and  its  later  symbolism.   Thus 
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a  clue  18  supplied  to  several  disputed  doctrinal  points  of 
fundamental  importance,  as  for  example  the  formula  of 
the  Causal  Nexus.  And  it  interprets  much  of  the  inter* 
esting  Mahayana  and  Tantrik  developments  in  the  later 
Indian  Buddhism  of  Magadha. 

It  attempts  to  disentangle  the  early  history  of  Lamaism 
from  the  chaotic  growth  of  fable  which  has  invested  it. 
With  this  view  the  nebulous  Tibetan  "  history  "  so-called 
of  the  earlier  periods  has  been  somewhat  critically 
examined  in  the  light  afforded  by  some  scholarly  Lamas 
and  contemporary  history;  and  all  fictitious  chronicles, 
such  as  the  Mani-kah-*bum,  hitherto  treated  usually  as 
historical,  are  rejected  as  authoritative  for  events  which 
happened  a  thousand  years  before  they  were  written  and 
for  a  time  when  writing  was  admittedly  unknown  in 
Tibet.  If,  after  rejecting  these  manifestly  fictitious 
^^•histories "  and  whatever  is  supernatural,  the  residue 
cannot  be  accepted  as  altogether  trustworthy  history,  it 
at  least  affords  a  fairly  probable  historical  basis,  which 
seems  consistent  and  in  harmony  with  known  facts  and 
unwritten  tradition. 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  consider  the  founder  of  Lama- 
ism to  be  Padma-sambhava — ^a  person  to  whom  previous 
writers  are  wont  to  refer  in  too  incidental  a  manner. 
Indeed,  some  careful  writers '  omit  all  mention  of  his 
name,  although  he  is  considered  by  the  Lamas  of  all  sects 
to  be  the  founder  of  their  order,  and  by  the  majority  of 
them  to  be  greater  and  more  deserving  of  worship  than 
Buddha  himself. 

Most  of  the  chief  internal  movements  of  Lamaism  are 
now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  intelligible  and 
systematic  form.     Thus,  for  example,  my  account  of  its 

^  E.g.  W.  R.  S.  RaUton  in  his  Tibetan  Tales. 
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sects  may  be  compared  with  that  given  by  Schlagintweit,^ 
to  which  nothing  practically  had  been  added.' 

As  Lamaism  lives  mainly  by  the  senses  and  spends  its 
strength  in  sacerdotal  functions,  it  is  particularly  rich  in 
ritual.  Special  prominence,  therefore,  has  been  given  to 
its  ceremonial,  all  the  more  so  as  ritual  preserves  many 
interesting  vestiges  of  archaic  times.  My  special  facilities 
for  acquiring  such  information  has  enabled  me  to  supply 
details  of  the  principal  rites,  mystic  and  other,  most  of 
which  were  previously  undescribed.  Many  of  these 
exhibit  in  combination  ancient  Indian  and  pre-Buddhist 
Tibetan  cults.  The  higher  ritual,  as  already  known, 
invites  comparison  with  much  in  the  Roman  Church  ; 
and  the  fuller  details  now  afforded  facilitate  this  com- 
parison and  contrast. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  Lamaist  cults  comprise  much 
deep-rooted  devil-worship  and  sorcery,  which  I  describe 
with  some  fulness.  For  Lamaism  is  only  thinly  and  im- 
perfectly varnished  over  with  Buddhist  symbolism,  beneath 
which  the  sinister  growth  of  poly-demonist  superstition 
darkly  appears. 

The  religious  plays  and  festivals  are  also  described. 
And  a  chapter  is  added  on  popular  and  domestic  Lama- 
ism to  show  the  actual  working  of  the  religion  in  every- 
day life  as  a  system  of  ethical  belief  and  practice. 

The  advantages  of  the  very  numerous  illustrations — 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  mostly  from  originals 
brought  from  Lhasa,  and  from  photographs  by  the  author 
— must  be  obvious.'  Mr.  Bockhill  and  Mr.  Knight  have 
kindly  permitted  the  use  of  a  few  of  their  illustrations. 


*  Op.  eit.f  72.  *  Bat  see  note  on  p.  09. 

*  A  few  of  the  drmwings  are  by  Mr.  A.  D.  McCormiek  from  pliotogrspha,  or 
original  objeete ;  and  tome  have  been  taken  from  Giorgi,  Hue,  Pander,  and  others. 
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A  full  index  has  been  provided,  also  a  chronological 
table  and  bibliography. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  special  aid  afforded  me  by 
the  learned  Tibetan  Lama,  Padma  Chho  Phel ;  by  that 
venerable  scholar  the  Mongolian  L&ma  She-rab  Gya-ts'd ; 
by  the  ?Jin-ma  Lama,  Ur-gyan  Qya-ts'8,  head  of  the 
Yang-gang  monastery  of  Sikhim  a|id  a  noted  explorer  of 
Tibet ;  by  Tun-yig  Wang-dan  and  Mr.  Dor-je  Ts'e-ring ; 
by  S'ad-tfgra  S'ab-pe,  one  of  the  Tibetan  governors  of 
Lhasa,  who  supplied  some  useful  information,  and  a  few 
manuscripts;  and  by  Mr.  A.W.  Paul,  CLE,,  when  pursuing 
my  researches  in  Sikhim. 

And  I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  kind  courtesy  of 
Professor  C.  Bendall  for  much  special  assistance  and 
advice ;  and  also  generally  to  my  friend  Dr.  Islay 
Muirhead. 

Of  previous  writers  to  whose  books  I  am  specially 
under  obligation,  foremost  must  be  mentioned  Csoma 
Korosi,  the  enthusiastic  Hungarian  scholar  and  pioneer 
of  Tibetan  studies,  who  first  rendered  the  L&maist  stores 
of  information  accessible  to  Europeans.^  Though  to 
Brian  Houghton  Hodgson,  the  father  of  modem  critical 
study  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  belongs  the  credit  of  dis- 
covering* the  Indian  nature  of  the  bulk  of  the  Jjftmaist 
literature  and  of  procuring  the  material  for  the  detailed 
analyses  by  Csoma  and  Burnouf.  My  indebtedness  to 
Koppen  and  Schlagintweit  has  already  been  mentioned. 

I  Alexander  CBoma  of  KOr(ki,  in  the  Tranaylvanian  circle  of  Hungary,  like 
moet  of  the  aubaeqaent  wi*itere  on  LAvnaism,  studied  that  system  in  Lad&k. 
After  publishing  his  JHetianary^  Orammar,  and  AnalpHs,  he  proceeded  to 
Darjiling  in  the  hope  of  penetrating  thence  to  Tibet,  but  died  at  Darjiling  on 
the  11th  April,  IS^,  a  few  days  after  arrival  there,  where  his  tomb  now  bears 
a  suitable  monument,  erected  by  the  Qovemment  of  India.  For  details  of  his 
life  and  labours,  see  his  biography  by  Dr.  Duka. 

«  AHatie  Beiearehei,  xvl,  1S28. 
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Jaeschke'R  great  dictionary  is  a  mine  of  information  on 
technical  and  doctrinal  definitions.  The  works  of  Giorgi, 
Vasiliev,  Schiefher,  Foucaux,  Bockhill,  Eitel,  and  Pander, 
have  also  proved  most  helpful.  The  Narrative  of  Dravels 
in  Tibet  by  Babu  Saratcandra  Das,  and  his  translations 
from  the  vernacular  literature,  have  afforded  some  use- 
ful details.  The  Indian  Survey  reports  and  Markham's 
Tibet  have  been  of  service ;  and  the  systematic  treatises 
of  Professors  Rhys  Davids,  Oldenberg  and  Beal  have 
supplied  several  useful  indications. 

The  vastness  of  this  many-sided  subject,  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  individual  experience,  the  backward  state  of 
our  knowledge  on  many  points,  the  peculiar  difficulties 
that  beset  the  research,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  book  was  written — in  the  scant 
leisure  of  a  busy  official  life — these  considerations  may,  I 
trust,  excuse  the  frequent  crudeness  of  treatment,  as  well 
as  any  errors  which  may  be  present,  for  I  cannot  fail  to 
have  missed  the  meaning  occasionally,  though  sparing 
no  pains  to  ensure  accuracy.  But,  if  my  book,  not- 
withstanding its  shortcomings,  proves  of  real  use  to 
those  seeking  information  on  the  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
as  well  as  on  the  later  Indian  developments  of  Buddhism, 
and  to  future  workers  in  these  fields,  I  shall  feel  amply 
rewarded  for  all  my  labours. 


L.  AusTiNK  Waddell. 


Lcnian^ 

%lst  October,  1894. 
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PRONUNCIATION. 


The  general  reader  should  remember  as  a  rough  rule  that  in  the 
oriental  names  the  vowels  are  pronounced  as  in  Qerman,  and  the  con- 
sonants as  in  English,  esnsept  o  which  is  pronounced  as  "  ch,"  H  as  "  ng  " 
and  A  as  "  ny."  In  particulari  words  like  Buddha  are  pronounced  as  if 
spelt  in  English  «  B66d-dha,"  ^dkya  Muni  as  <«  Shft-kya  MM-nee/'  and 
Joanna  as  **  Kur-ma." 

The  spelling  of  Tibetan  names  is  peculiarly  uncouth  and  startling  to 
the  English  reader.  Indeed,  many  of  the  names  as  transcribed  from 
the  vernacular  seem  unpronounceable,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  diminished 
by  the  spoken  form  often  differing  widely  from  the  written,  owing  chiefly 
to  consonants  having  changed  their  sound  or  dropped  out  of  speech 
altogether,  the  so-called  "  silent  consonants."  ^  Thus  the  Tibetan  word 
for  the  border-country  which  we,  following  the  Nepalese,  call  Sikhim  is 
spelt  '6rat-{fofU,  and  pronounced  **  D^n-jong,"  and  hkroriit  is  "Tarshi/'.. 
When,  however,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  the  full  form  of  these 
names,  especially  the  more  important  words  translated  from  the  Sans^ 
krit,  in  order  to  recover  their  original  Indian  form  and  meaning,  I  have 
referred  them  as  far  as  possible  to  footnotes. 

The  transcription  of  the  Tibetan  letters  f  oUo  ws  the  system  adopted  by 
Jaeschke  in  his  Dictionary,  with  the  exceptions  noted  below,*  and  cor- 
responds closely  with  the  analogous  system  for  Sansk|itic  words  given 
over  the  page.  The  llbetan  pronunciation  is  spelt  phonetically  in  the 
dialect  of  Lhisa. 


1  Somewhat  analogous  to  the  French  ihparlenL 

*  The  exceptions  mainly  are  those  reqnbing  very  speciaUasd  diacritical 
marks,  the  letters  which  are  there  (Jaischks's  DM.,  p.  viii.),  pnmouiioed  $a 
as  a  prefix,  eha^  nya^  the  ha  in  several  forms  as  the  basii  for  Toweb ;  these  I 
have  rendered  by  g,  eh\  4  and '  respeetlTely.  In  several  eases  I  have  spelt  words 
aocofding  to  Csi>ma*8  system,  by  which  the  silent  consonants  are  italicised. 
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r  For  tlie  uae  of  readers  who  are  oonyersant  with  the  Indian  alphabets, 
and  the  system  popularly  known  in  India  as  "  the  Hunterian/'  the 
following  table,  in  the  order  in  which  the  toonds  are  physiologically 
produced — an  order  also  followed  by  the  Tibetans — ^will  show  the 
system  of  spelling  Sanskritio  words,  which  is  here  adopted,  and  which 
it  will  be  observed,  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  widely  used 
dictionaries  of  Monier-Will|ams  and  Ohilders.  The  diiTerent  forms 
used  in  the  Tibetan  for  aspirates  and  palato-sibilants  are  placed  within 
brackets : — 


(^tKltUl) 

k 

kh(k') 

g 

gh 

A 

(pofatalf) 

c(rf) 

ch(oh') 

J 

ih 

fi 

(Mnftmli) 

t 

♦h 

d 

dh 

9 

{dmiMM) 

t 

th(t') 

d 

dh 

n 

{jUbiaU) 

P 

ph(p') 

b 

bh 

m 

(ta) 

(to-) 

(» 

Ads) 

(«0 

y 

V 

r 

I 

.m^y 

9 

h 

8h(8') 

'  • 

am 

ABBREVIATIONS. 


R  Ao.  Ittbg.  a  BulMn  de  U  OlMM  Hist  IliiloL  de  r Aoademie  d«  St 

boorg. 
BuBW.  /.  ss  Bornoaf 8  Inirod,  mi BwULindCen,     . 
BuBir.  17.  s        „        Lahu  dt  bomu  LoL 
of.  ^  oonf dff  ooinpftra. 

Oboma  iln.'  a  Otonift  Koroti  Anal^tit  in  iiiiolM  lUteareksi.  VoL  xik. 
Q»MA  Cfr.  s        M  M       2V6€toJi  O^iiMiar. 

Datum  s  Bhyi  Dayids*  PwWum. 
Dmo.  a  Daigodliis'  X«  TOiC,  etc 
EnsL  a  Eitel*8  Handbook  ^  Okmn*  Bvddkitm, 
Jamoh.  D.  a  jMsohke*!  Tih0Um  DMonaiy, 
J,A.S,B,  a  Jour,  of  tho  Aslatio  Soc  of  BengftL 
J,R.A,S,  a  Journal  of  the  Boyal  AeUtic  Soc,  London. 
HoDoe.  a  BodgBon'8  Anyf  on  Xoiif.,  X«<^  etc. 
Hue  a  3V«m£«  mi  IVrtary,  IV^  et&,HuliU*8  tnnA. 
KoFPhV  a  KSppen's  Lcmaitekt  Bier. 
MiBBTfAif  a  Ifarkfaam's  TibeL 
Maboo  P.  a  Ifaroo  Polo,  Title's  ediUoD. 

0.11.  a  Original  Mitt  Sthnolog.  KonigL  Museum  fur  Volkerknnde  BerUn. 
PAinin  a  Pander's  Dot  PtuUksoth  «tc 
pr.  a  pronounced. 

Bool  L.  a  BockhiU's  Ltmd  of  Oe  LamoM. 
Boca.  A  a        M        /4/«^a«JBiHifMa,etc. 
Sabat  a  Qaratoandra  Die. 
&RB.  a  a^ritf  Awif  ^Os  ib«<. 
ScxLAo.  a  B.  Schlsgintweii's  Bwddkmn.  im  TiheL 
Skt  a  Sanskrit 
Ait  a  Surr^  Of  India  Report 
T.  a  Tibetan. 

TXba.  a  TVfraaiOa'j  Omo4Mi«,  etc,  8cliiefner*s  trans. 
Vasiu  a  VssUier's  or  WassUJew's  Dor  BtddkiomiM. 
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TIBKT,  ihi^  inystuj 
f^aiiil  iiniit^  (iniiit) 


Lrinni,   joint    (rorl 

uiul  King  "H"  mnny  i»iil- 

lioits,   i.s   still   the   iim^t 

im[jeiiet.nilile  country  Jn 

i]m    worUl,     Bebinii    iH 

ivy  Imrrieitd,  rcuri*tl  round  iL  by 

Niiture  herself,  aiul  ahtioiit  uu- 

BUrinoimtsilrle,  iLs  priest .s  guanl 

its     imwses    jeubiiHly     nguiust 

foreigners. 

Few   Kuropeaiis    have    ever 
entered  Tibet;  and  none  for  half  a  century  have  reached  the 


Brlov^  Tanu K4R  Pass 
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sacred  city.     Of  the  travellers  of  later  times  who  have  dared  to 
enter   this   dark  land,  after   scaling   its    frontiers  and   piercing 


ViBW    INTO  S.W.   TlUKT 

(from  'l'iinK-kiir  La  rasa,  16,600  ft.). 


its  passes,  and  tlirnsting  themselves  into  its  snow-swept  deserts, 
even  the  most  intrepid  have  failed  to  penetrate  farther  than  the 
outskirts  of  its  central  [)rovince.^  And  the  information,  thus 
perilously  gained,  has,  with  the  exception  of  Mr,  Rockhill's,  been 


1  Tlic  fow  lCiiro[)«»;iii8  who  Iiavo  ptMintratcd  CViitral  Tibet  have  mostly  been  Komaii 
niissionarios.  Th(!  Hrst  Kiirop«'aii  to  roach  Lhasa  socins  to  have  been  Friar  Odoric,  of 
rortU'iiiio,  about  l.')30  a.d.  oii  liis  return  from  Cathay  (Col.  Yui.k's  Catluiy  and  the  lioud 
Thithery  i.,  1 19,  and  C.  ISIaukiiam's  TtbH^  xlvi.).  The  capital  city  of  Tibet  refi-rred  to 
by  iiim  with  its  "  J(wr.v.*t "  or  ro|)c  is  lx*iie-ved  to  have  been  Lhasa.  In  1G61  tiie  Jeijuits 
Albert  I)«)rvill<;  and  Johann  (irulier  visited  Liia.s^i  on  their  way  from  China  to  India. 
In  1706  tiu;  Capuchine  fatliors  Jos««pho  de  Asculi  and  Francisco  Marie  de  To\ni  ju'iie- 
trate<l  to  IJifisn  from  IJenijal.  In  1730  tlie  Jesuit  Desideri  reached  it  from  Kashmir  and 
Ladal?.  In  1741  a  Capucliine  mission  under  Iloracio  de  la  Penna  also  succeeded  in 
getlinrj  iUvYv,  and  the  lar^e  amount  of  information  collected  by  them  su[)plied  Father 
A.  i;ior«;i  with  the  material  for  his  AlitlmheUnn  Tibefanuntf  [lublished  at  Rome  in  1702. 
The  friendly  reception  accorded  this  party  created  hopes  of  Lhasa  becoming  a  centn^ 
f(»r  Unman  missionaries;  and  a  Vinn-  a/to^dofirtm  for  Lhasa  is  still  nominated  and 
ap|)ears  in  i\w  '*  Annmnio  jtDniiju'io,"  though  of  coui*se  he  CJinnot  reside  within  Tibet. 
In  1811  Lhasa  was  reached  by  Manning,  a  friend  of  Charles  Land3,and  the  only  English- 
man who  K«!ems  ever  to  have  got  then? ;  for  most  authorities  are  agreed  that  Moor- 
croft,  despite  the  slory  told  to  M.  Hue,  never  reached  it,  Ihit  Manning  unfortunately 
left  only  a  wiiimsieal  diary,  scarcely  ev«Mi  descriptive  of  his  fascinating  adventures. 
The  subs»j(|uent,  and  the  la.st,  Kuropeans  to  reach  Lhasa  were  the  La'Aarist  mission- 
aries, Hue  and  Cjab«*t,  in  liS4r>.  Hue's  enterUiining  account  of  his  journey  is  well 
known.  \U\  was  s<N>n  expelled,  and  since  then  China  has  aided  Tibet  in  opi)08ing 
foreign  ingress  by  slrengthening  its  political  and  military  barriers,  as  recent  ex- 
plorers: Prejivalsky,  Kockhill,  n«>nvalot,  Hower,  Miss  Taylor,  etc.,  have  found  to  their 
cost ;  though  fome  are  sanguine  that  the  Sikhim  Trade  Convention  of  this  year  (1894) 
is  probably  the  thin  edge  of  tin;  wedge;  to  open  np  the  e«>untry,  and  that  at  no  distajit 
dat«»  TilM't  will  Ih'  [irevalled  on  tr)  n'lax  its  Jim l. »us  exclu.sivenc8S,  so  that, 'ere  1900, 
even  C<iok's  t^)urists  may  visit  th(<  Lamaist  Vatican. 


LAND   01^  TIIK  SU  PR  It  NATURAL 
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almo.sfc  entirely  geographical,  leaving  the  customs  of  this  forbidden 
hind  still  a  field  for  fiction  and  romance. 

Thus  we  are  told  that,  amidst  the  solitudes  of  this  "  T^nd  of  the 
•Su[>ernatural  "  rei>ose  the  spirits  of  "  The  Masters,"  the  MahdtmaSy 


CaITAIN    of  (rUAUD   DF    lVON<l-KYA    Ta.SS. 

(S.-Wc«terii  Tibet.) 

whose  lustral  bodies  slumber  in  unbroken  peace,  save  when  they 
condescend  to  work  some  petty  miracle  in  I  he  worhl  below. 

In  presenting  liere  the  actualities  of  the  cults  and  customs  of 
Tibet;  and  lifting  higher  than  before  the  veil  which  still  hides  its 

H  2 
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mysteries  from  European  eyes,  the  subject  may  be  viewed  ander 
the  following  sections: — 

a.  Historical.  The  changes  in  primitive  Buddhism  leading  to 
LSmaism,  and  the  origins  of  L&maism  and  its  sects. 

b.  Doctrinal.  The  metaphysical  sources  of  the  doctrine.  The 
doctrine  and  its  morality  and  literature. 

0.  Monastic.  The  Lamaist  order.  Its  curriculum ,  daily  life, 
dress,  etc.,  discipline,  hierarchy  and  incarnate-deities  and  re- 
embodied  saints. 

d.  Buildings.  Monasteries,  temples,  monuments,  and  shrines. 

e.  Pantheon  and  Mythology,  including  saints,  images, 
fetishes,  and  other  sacred  objects  and  symbols. 

/.  Ritual  and  Sorcery,  comprising  sacerdotal  services  for  the 
laity,  astrology,  oracles  and  divination,  charms  and  necromancy. 

g.  Festivals  and  Sacred  Plays,  with  the  mystic  plays  and 
masquerades. 

h.  Popular  and  Domestic  Lamaism  in  every-day  life,  customs, 
and  folk-lore. 

Such  an  exposition  will  afford  us  a  fairly  full  and  complete 
survey  of  one  of  the  most  active,  and  least  known,  forms  of  exist- 
ing Buddhism;  and  will  present  incidentally  numerous  other 
topics  of  wide  and  varied  human  interest. 

For  Lamaism  is,  indeed,  a  microcosm  of  the  growth  of  religion 
and  myth  among  primitive  people ;  and  in  large  degree  an  object- 
bsson  of  their  advance  from  barbarism  towards  civilization.  And 
it  preserves  for  us  much  of  the  old-world  lore  and  petrified  beliefs 
of  our  Aryan  ancestors. 


II. 

CHANGES  IN  PRIMITIVB  BUDDHISM  LEADING  TO 

LXMAISM. 

"  Ah  I  ConsUntine.  of  how  much  ill  was  cause. 
Not  thy  convenilon.  hut  those  rich  domains 
That  the  first  wealthy  Pope  received  of  thee. " » 

|0  understand  the  origin  of  Lamaisra  and  it«  i^lace  in  the 
Buddhist  system,  we  must  recall  the  leading  features 
of  primitive  Buddhism,  and 
glance  at  its  growth,  to  see 
the  points  at  which  the  strange  creeds 
and  cults  crept  in,  and  the  gradual 
crystallization  of  these  into  a  religion 
differing  widely  from  the  parent  system, 
and  opposed  in  so  many  ways  to  the 
teaching  of  Buddha. 

No  one  now  doubts  the  historic 
character  of  SiddhSrta  Qautama,  or 
9akya  Muni,  the  founder  of  Buddhism ; 
though  it  is  clear  the  canonical  ac- 
counts regarding  him  are  overlaid  with 
legend,  the  CEibulous  addition  of  after 
days.*  Divested  of  its  embellishment, 
the  simple  narrative  of  the  Buddha's 
life  is  strikingly  noble  and  human. 

Some  time  before  the  epoch  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  between  the  fourth  and 
fifth    centuries  before  Christ,*    Prince 
Siddharta  appeared  in  India  as  an  original  thinker  and  teacher, 
deeply  conscious  of  the  degrading  thraldom  of  caste  and  the 

t  DAim,  Puradito,  xx.  (Milton's  trans.) 

•  Soe  Chapter  ▼.  for  details  of  the  gradual  growth  of  the  legends. 

s  Bee  Chronological  Table,  Appendix  i. 
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CHANGES  IN  PRIMITIVE  BUDDHISM. 


priestly  tyranny  of  the  Br&hmans/  and  profoundly  impressed  with 
the  pathos  and  straggle  of  Life,  and  earnest  in  the  search  of 

*  some  method  of  escaping  from  existence  which  was  clearly  in- 
volved with  sorrow. 

His  touching  renunciation  of  his  high  estate,'  of  his  beloved 
wife,  and  child,  and  home,  to  become  an  ascetic,  in  order  to  master 

*  the  secrets  of  deliverance  from  sorrow;  his  unsatisfying  search  for 
truth  amongst  the  teachers  of  his  time ;  his  subsequent  austerities 
and  severe  penance,  a  much-vaunted  means  of  gaining  sjnritual  in- 
sight ;  his  retirement  into  solitude  and  self-communion ;  his  last 
struggle  and  final  triumph— latterly  represented  as  a  real  material 
combaf ,  tlie  so-called  "  Temptation  of  Buddha  " : — 


Tmmitatiun  ok  S^Akya  Muni 
(from  A  ilxtli  ocnttiry  AJmiU  fretoo,  After  BaJ.  Mltra). 

"  Infomal  ffhoBto  and  hellish  f aries  round 
Environ 'a  thee ;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some  shriek'd. 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappaird  in  calm  and  sinless  peace  "  ;  ' 


1  The  treatises  on  Vedic  ritual,  called  the  Rrahmanas,  Iiad  existed  for  about  tlirco 
centuries  previous  to  Dnddha's  epoch,  according  to  Max  Mailer's  Chronology  {Hibhtrt 
Leeiwrei,  1S91,  p.  58)— the  initial  dates  there  given  are  Kig  Veda,  tenth  century  ii.c. ; 
Br&hmanas,  eighUi  century  b.c;  S&tra  sixtli,  and  Buddliism  fifth  century  luc. 

s  The  researclies  of  Vasiliev,  etc^  render  it  probable  tliat  Siddharta's  father  was 
only  a  petty  lord  or  chief  (cf«  also  OLOBNUBita's  L\fe,  Appendix),  and  that  ^kya's 
pessimistic  view  of  life  may  have  been  forced  upon  liim  by  the  loss  of  his  territories 
through  conquest  by  a  neighbouring  king. 

s  UlLTOn's  Paradise  Rei/atned,  Book  iv 


BUDDHA' 8  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 


his  reappearance^  confident  that  he  had  discovered  the  secrets  of 
deliverance ;  his  carrying  the  good  tidings  of  the  tmth  from  town 
to  town ;  his  effective  protest  against  the  cruel  sacrifices  of  the 
BrahmanSy  and  his  relief  of  much  of  the  suffering  inflicted  upon 
helpless  animals  and  often  human  beings,  in  the  name  of  religion ; 
his    death,   full    of   years    and    honours,  and    the    subsequent 


KimDnA's  Djuth 
(from  A  TIbeUo  ptotnr*,  after  Qriinwedel), 


burial  of  his  relics, — all  these  episodes  in  Buddha's  life  are  familiar 
to  English  readers. in  the  pages  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  Light  of 
Asifiy  and  other  works. 

His  system,  which  arose  as  a  revolt  against  the  one-sided  de- 
velopment of  contemporary  religion  and  ethics,  the  caste-debase- 
ment of  man  and  the  materializing  of  God,  took  the  form,  as 
we  shall  see,  of  an  agnostic  idealism,  which  threw  away  ritual 
and  sacerdotalism  altogether. 

Its  tolerant  creed  of  universal  benevolence,  quickened  by  the 
bright  example  of  a  pure  and  noble  life,  appealed  to  the  feelings 
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of  the  people  with  irresistible  force  and  directness,  and  soon 
gained  for  the  new  religion  many  oonverts  in  the  Ganges  Valley. 

And  it  gradually  gathered  a  brotherhood  of  monks,  which  after 
Buddha's  death  became  subject  to  a  succession  of  <*  Patriarchs,''  ^ 
who,  however,  possessed  little  or  no  centralized  hierarchal  power, 
nor,  had  at  least  the  earlier  of  them,  any  fixed  abode. 

About  250  B.o.  it  was  vigorously  propagated  by  the  great 
Emperor  Asoka,  the  Constantino  of  Buddhism,  who,  adopting  it 
as  his  State-religion,  zealously  spread  it  throughout  his  own  vast 
empire,  and  sent  many  missionaries  into  the  adjoining  lands  to 
diffuse  the  faith.  Thus  was  it  transported  to  Burma,*  Siam, 
Ceylon,  and  other  islands  on  the  south,  to  Nepal'  and  the  countries 
to  the  north  of  India,  Kashmir,  Bactria,  Afghanistan,  etc. 

In  61  A.D.  it  spread  to  China,^  and  through  China,  to  Corea,  and, 


1  The  greateat  of  all  Buddha's  diaciplea,  QAriputra  and  BCaudgalyayina,  who  from 
thair  prominonce  in  the  system  seem  to  have  contributed  materially  to  its  success, 
having  died  boforo  their  mastor,  the  first  of  the  patriardis  was  the  senior  surviying 
disdplo,  Maliak&^yapa.  As  sovoral  of  thoso  Patriardis  are  intimately  associated 
witti  the  L&maist  dovolopmonts,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  Uioir  names,  taken  from  the 
Tibetan  canon  and  T&ran&tha's  history,  supplemented  by  some  dates  from  modem 
sources.  After  Nig&rjuna,  the  thirteenth  (or  according  to  some  the  fourteenth) 
patriarch,  the  succession  is  uncertain. 


List  of  thb  Patbiabcbs. 


1.  Mah&kXfyapa,    Buddha's    senior 

disdple. 

2.  Ananda,    Buddha's    cousin    and 

favourite  attendant 
8.  9an&FAmi. 
4.  Upagupta,  the  spiritual  adviser 

oi  A^oka,  250  d.o. 
6.  Dhritaka. 

6.  Micchaka  or  Bibhakala. 

7.  Buddhananda. 

8.  Buddhamilra  (=?Va8umitra,  re- 

ferred to  as  president  of  Kan- 
iahka's  GouncU). 

9.  Parfva,  contemporary  of  Kanishka, 

circa  78  a.i>. 

10.  SuKAfata  (Por  Punyayafas). 

11.  Afvaghosha,  also  contemporary  of 

Kanishka,  circa  100  ^.d. 


12.  MafipaU  (Kaplmala). 
18.  Nigftrjuna,  circa  160  a.d. 
14.  Deva  or  K&nadova, 
16.  naimlaU  (P). 

16.  SaAghanandi 

17.  SaftkhayafeU  (P) 

18.  Kum&rada. 

19.  Jayata. 

20.  Vasubandhu,  circa  400  a.d. 

21.  Manura. 

22.  Haklenayafas. 
28.  SiAhaUiputra. 

24.  Vafasuta. 

25.  Punyamitra. 

26.  PraJnftUra. 

27.  Bodhidharma,  who  visited  Diina 

by  sea  in  626  a.d. 


•  By  Bona  and  Uttabo  {Makacanto,  p.  71). 

»  Boohaman-Hamiltomt  (ilflrt.  cf  Ifcpal,  p.  190)  gives  date  of  introducUon  as  a.d.  88  • 
probably  this  was  its  re-introduction. 

*  During  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming  Ti.    B«al  (Budd.  in,  China,  p.  58)  gives 

71  A,D. 
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in  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  to  Japan,  taking  strong  hold  on  all  of  the 
people  of  these  countries,  though  they  were  very  different  from 
those  among  whom  it  arose,  and  exerting  on  all  the  wilder  tribes 
among  them  a  very  sensible  civilizing  influence.  It  is  believed  to 
have-  established  itself  at  Alexandria.^  And  it  penetrated  to 
Europe,  where  the  early  Christians  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Tartar  Buddhist  Lords  of  the  Qolden  Horde ;  and  to  the  present 
(lay  it  still  survives  in  Euroi)ean  Russia  among  the  Kalmaks  on 
the  Volga,  who  are  professed  Buddhists  of  the  Ijiiinaist  order. 

Tibet,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  though  now 
surrounded  by  Buddhist  countries,  knew  nothing  of  that  religion, 
and  was  still  buried  in  barbaric  darkness.  Not  until  about  the 
year  640  a.d.  did  it  first  receive  its  Buddhism,  and  through  it 
some  beginnings  of  civilization  among  its  people. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  changes  in  Form  which 
Buddhism  meanwhile  had  undergone  in  India. 

Buddha,  as  the  central  figure  of  the  system,  soon  became  invested 
with  supernatural  and  legendary  attributes.  And  as  the  religion 
extended  its  range  and  influence,  and  enjoyed  princely  patronage 
and  ease,  it  became  more  metaphysical  and  ritualistic,  so  that 
heresies  and  discords  constantly  cropped  up,  tending  to  schisms, 
for  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  hold  great 
councils. 

Of  these  councils  the  one  held  at  Jalandhar,  in  Northern  India, 
towards  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Scythian  King  Kanishka,  of  Northern  India,  was  epoch-making, 
for  it  established  a  permanent  schism  into  what  European  writers 
have  termed  the  **  Northern  **  and  **  Southern  **  Schools  :  the 
Southern  being  now  represented  by  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam ; 
and  the  Northern  by  Tibet,  Sikhim,  Bhotan,  Nepal,  Ladak, 
China,  Mongolia,  Tartary,  and  Japan.  This  division,  however, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  unknown  to  the  Buddhists  them- 
selves, and  is  only  useful  to  denote  in  a  rough  sort  of  way  the 
relatively  primitive  as  distinguished  from  the  developed  or  mixed 
forms  of  the  faith,  with  especial  reference  to  their  present-day 
distribution. 


*  The  MtMvan$o  (TvBifouM'B  ed.,  p.  171)  notet  thut  S0,000  Bliilnhiu,  or  Buddhist 
monks,  csme  from  **  AJssadds,"  considered  to  be  Alexandria. 
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The  point  of  divergence  of  these  so-oalled  *< Northern"  and 
^^  Southern  "  Schools  was  the  theistio  Mahdycma  doctrine,  which 
substituted  for  the  agnostic  idealism  and  simple  morality  of 
Buddha,  a  speculative  theistio  system  with  a  mysticism  of  sophis- 
tic nihilism  in  the  background.  Primitive  Buddhism  practically 
confined  its  salvation  to  a  select  few ;  but  the  MahSy&na  extended 
salvation  to  the  entire  universe.  Thus,  from*  its  large  capacity  as 
a  ^^  Vehicle  "  for  easy,  speedy,  and  certain  attainment  of  the  state 
of  a  Bodhisat  or  potential  Buddha,  and  conveyance  across  the  sea 
of  life  (samsara)  to  Nirvana,  the  haven  of  the  Buddhists,  its 
adherents  called  it  <^  The  Great  Vehicle  "  or  Mahdydna ; '  while 
they  contemptuously  called  the  system  of  the  others — the  Primi- 
tive Buddhists,  who  did  not  join  this  innovation — *'  The  Little, 
or  Imperfect  Vehicle,'*  the  Hinaydnaf*  which  could  carry  so 
few  to  NirvSna,  and  which  they  alleged  was  only  fit  for  low 
intellects. 

This  doctrinal  division  into  the  MahSySna  and  HinaySna,  how- 
ever, does  not  quite  coincide  with  the  distinction  into  the  so-called 
Northern  and  Southern  Schools ;  for  the  Southern  School  shows 
a  considerable  leavening  with  MahSySna  principles,'  and  Indian 
Buddhism  during  its  most  popular  period  was  very  largely  of  the 
MahaySna  type. 

Who  the  real  author  of  the  MahSy&na  was  is  not  yet  known. 
The  doctrine  seems  to  have  developed  within  the  Mah^saAghika 
or  ^  Great  Congregation " — a  heretical  sect  which  arose  among 
the  monks  of  Vaisali,  one  hundred  years  after  Buddha's  death, 
and  at  the  council  named  after  that  place.^  Asvaghosha,  who 
appears  to  have  lived  about  the  latter  end  of  the  first  century  A.D., 
is  credited  with  the  authorship  of  a  work  entitled  On  raising 
Faith  in  the  Mahdydnxi.^  But  its  chief  expounder  and  developer 
was  Nagarjuna,  who  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Asvaghosha,  as  he 

1  The  word  Ydna  (Tib.,  Teg-jM  dCtm-po)  or  ^Vehicle  "is  parallel  to  the  Platonic 
txp^n^  as  noted  by  Bbal  in  (hteiui,  p.  124. 

>  Tib.,  Ttg-pa  dman-pa, 

s  Cf.  HiUBN  TsiANG*8  3i-y»-Kt  (Rbal*s),  ii.,  p.  133;  Eitbl,  p.  90;  Dharmafala  in 
Mahilhodhi  Jour,,  1892;  Taw  Sein  Ko,  Ind.  Antiqwuy,  June,  1892. 

«  The  orthodox  membeni  of  thia  council  formed  the  sect  called  Slhavirat  or  ''elders." 

•  He  also  wrote  a  biography  of  Buddlia,  entitled  Jinddka-Cfarita  Kilvya,  translated 
by  GowsLL,  in  S.B.E.  It  closely  resembles  the  Lalita  Vistara,  and  a  similar  epic 
was  brought  to  China  as  early  as  70  a.d.  (Bbal's  Ckineu  Buddkitm^  p.  90).  He  is  also 
credited  witli  tlie  authorship  of  a  clever  confutation  of  Brahmanism,  wliich  was  latterly 
entitled  Vajra  S&ci  (cf.  Hodos.,  ///.,  127)^ 
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followed  the  successor  of  the  latter  in  the  patriarchate.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  taken  any  active  part  in  Kanishka's  Council, 
as  the  LSmas  believe.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  even  whether  he  had 
then  been  bom.^ 

Nagarjuna  claimed  and  secured  orthodoxy  for  the  Mahalyana 
doctrine  by  producing  an  apocalyptic  treatise  which  he  attributed 
to  ^Ikya  Muni,  entitled  the 
PiiujTulr-pdTamiUiy  or  "  tlie 
means  of  arriving  at  the  other 
side  of  wisdom,**  a  treatise 
which  he  alleged  the  Buddha 
had  himself  composed,  and 
bad  hid  away  in  the  custody 
of  the  NSga  demigods  until 
men  were  sufficiently  enlight- 
ened to  comprehend  so  ab- 
struse  a  system.  And,  as  his 
method  claims  to  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  extreme 
views  then  held  on  the  nature 
of  Nirvana,  it  was  named  the 
Mddhywmika^  or  the  system  "  of  the  Middle  Path.**  * 

This  Mahayana  doctrine  was  essentially  a  sophistic  nihilism ; 
and  under  it  the  goal  Nirvana,  or  rather  Pari-Nirvana,  while 
ceasing  to  be  extinction  of  Life,  was  considered  a  mystical  state 
which  admitted  of  no  definition.  By  developing  the  supernatural 
side  of  Buddhism  and  its  objective  symbolism,  by  rendering  its 


»^Qj'*»)^fflffla 


NAfiArtJUNA. 


>  N2g&rjuna  (T.,  kLu-gruK)  appmra  to  belong  to  tiii^  trcnnd  century  A.]>.  Ho  wns  a 
tintivo  of  VicUrlilm  (ncrar)  «n<l  n  monk  of  NnlandA,  Uio  IioAiliiimrtoni  of  nnvnral  of 
tlio  Ut«r  |)atriardi8.  IIo  to  citnlitod  by  Uio  LamM  {J.A.S.B.^  1882, 116)  with  baring 
orectcd  the  stone  railing  round  Utc  great  Qandliola  Temple  of  "  lludh  Gaya,"  though 
the  style. of  the  lithic  inscriptions  on  these  rails  would  place  their  date  earlier. 
For  a  biographical  note  from  the  Tibetan  by  H.  Wimzief^  see  J,  Pali  Text  Soe., 
ISSO,  p.  If  also  by  8arat»  J,A.S.B.,  61,  pp.  1  and  116.  Tlio  Tomacular  history  of 
Kashmir  (Rftjat&rangini)  makes  him  a  contemporary  and  cliief  monk  of  Ksnishka*8 
Buccfssor,  King  Abhimanyu  (ef .  also  Eitrl,  p.  103 ;  Scul.,  21,  801-3 ;  Kopp.,  ii.,  14 ; 
0.M.4 107, 2;  CsoMA,  <7r.,  xll.,  182). 

*  It  seems  to  liavo  been  a  common  ]iracUce  for  sectaries  to  call  their  own  system 
by  thto  title,  implying  Uiat  it  only  was  the  true  or  reasonable  hoUot    Qakya  Muni  ' 
also  called  his  system  **  the  Middle  Patli"  (Datids,  p.  47),  claiming  in  his  defence  of 
truth  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  superstition  on  the  one  side,  and  worldliness  or 
Infidelity  on  the  oilier.    Comp.  the  I'm  mrdia  nt  the  Anglican  Oxford  movement 
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salvation  more  accessible  and  universal,  and  by  substituting  good 
wards  for  the  good  deeds  of  the  earlier  Buddhists,  the  MahSySna 
appealed  more  i>owerfully  to  the  multitude  and  secured  ready 
X>opularity. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  then,  Kanishka's 
Council  affirmed  the  superiority  of  the  Mah&yEna  system,  and 
published  in  the  Sanskrit  language  inflated  versions  of  the  Bud- 
dhist Canon,  from  sources  for  the  most  part  independent  of  the 
Pilli  versions  of  the  southern  Buddhists,  though  exhibiting  a  re- 
markable agreement  with  them.^ 

And  this  new  doctrine  supported  by  Kanishka,  who  almost 
rivalled  A^oka  in  his  Buddhist  zeal  and  munificence,  became 
a  dominant  form  of  Buddhism  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
India;  and  it  was  the  form  which  first  penetrated, it  would  seem, 
to  China  and  Northern  Asia. 

Its  idealization  of  Buddha  and  his  attributes  led  to  the  creation 
of  metaphysical  Buddhas  and  celestial  Bodhisats,  actively  willing 
and  able  to  save,  and  to  tlie  introduction  of  innumerable  demons 
and  deities  as  objects  of  worship,  with  their  attendant  idolatry  and 

sacerdotalism,  both  of 
which  departures  Buddha 
had  expressly  condemned. 
The  gradual  growth  of 
myth  and  legend,  and  of 
the  various  theistic  de- 
velopments which  now 
set  in,  are  sketched  in 
detail  in  another  chapter. 
As  early  as  about  the 
first  century  A.D.,  Buddha 
is  made  to  be  existent 
from  all  eternity  and 
without  beginning 

And  one  of  the  earliest 
forms  given  to  the  great- 
est of  these  metaphysical 
Buddhas — Amitabha,  the 
Buddhaof  Boundless  Light 

1  Several  of  the  diineee  and  Japanese  Scriptures  are  translated  from  tlie  P&li 
Bbal's  Budd,  in  China,  p.  6)  and  also  a  few  Tibetan  (cf.  Chap.  vii.). 


MASfjufsi 

(the  Bodhint^od,  holding  the  Book  of  Wisdom 

and  wielding  the  Sword  of  Knowledge). 
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— evidently  incorporated  a  Son-myth,  as  was  indeed  to  be  ex- 
pected where  the  chief  patrons  of  this  early  MahSyana  Buddhism, 
the  Scythians  and  Indo-Persians,  were  a  race  of  Sun-worshippers. 

The  worship  of  Buddha's  own  image  seems  to  date  from  this 
period,  the  first  century  of  our  era,  and  about  four  or  five 
centuries  after  Buddha's  death  ;  ^  and  it  was  followed  by  a  variety 
of  polytheistic  forms,  the  creation  of  which  was  probably  facili- 
tated by  the  Grecian  Art  influences  then  prevalent  in  Northern 
India.'  Difierent  forms 
of  Buddha's  image,  origin- 
ally intended  to  represent 
different  eix>chs  in  his  life, 
were  afterwards  idealized 
into  various  Celestial  Bud- 
dhas,  from  whom  the  hu- 
man Buddhas  were  held 
to  be  derived  as  material 
reflexes. 

About  600  A.D.'  arose 
the  next  great  develop- 
ment in  Indian  Buddhism 
with  the  importation  into 
it  of  the  pantheistic  cult 
of  Yoga,  or  the  ecstatic 
union  of  the  individual 
with  the  Universal  Spirit, 
a  cult  which  had  been  in- 
troduced into  Hinduism 
by  Patanjali  about  1 50  B.G. 
Buddha  himself  had  attached  much  importance  to  the  practice  of 


VAJRA-rA^t 
(ilM  WIeldar  of  tUe  Thunderbolt). 


1  Gf.  sUtue  of  Buddha  found  at  ^r&vasti,  Cokninohaii*b  Siupa  of  BttrktU^  p.  vii.  So 
also  ill  diristianity .  Ardidcncon  Parrar,  in  his  recent  lecture  on  *'  Tlic  Development  of 
Cluistian  Art,"  states  Uiat  for  three  centuries  there  were  no  pictures  of  Clirist,  but 
only  symbols,  such  as  the  Ash,  the  lamb,  the  dove.  The  catacombs  of  8L  Callistus 
contained  the  first  picture  of  Christ,  the  date  being  818.  Not  even  a  cross  existed 
in  the  early  catacombs,  and  still  less  a  crucifix.  The  eighth  century  saw  tlie  first  picture 
of  the  dead  Christ.    Rabulas  in  68S  first  depicted  the  crucifixion  in  a  Syriac  Gospel. 

•  8Mrni*s  Ormeo-IUman  if^,on  OivUiMmtion^ Ancient India^J,A.8.B,,^  if  «eg.,  1889, 
and  QsdifWBDai/s  BtMk.  Kmut, 

s  The  date  of  the  author  of  this  innovation,  Asanga*  tlie  brother  of  Vasubandhu, 
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abstract  meditation  amongst  his  followers;  and  such  practices 
under  the  mystical  and  later  theistic  developments  of  his  system, 
readily  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Brahmanical  cult  of  Yoga, 
which  was  grafted  on  to  the  theistic  Mahilyaina  by  Asafiga,  a 
liuddhist  monk  of  Clandhruft  (Peshawar),  in  Northern  India. 
Those  who  mastered  this  system  were  called  Yogdcdrya  Bud- 
dhists. 

The  Yogacurya  mysticism  seems  to  have  leavened  the  mass  of 
the  Mahfiyana  followers,  and  even  some  also  of  the  Hinayana ;  for 

distinct  traces  of  Yoga  are  to  be 
found  in  modern  Burmese  and 
Oeylonese  Buddhism.  And  this 
Yoga  parasite,  containing  within 
itself  the  germs  of  Tantrism, 
seized  strong  hold  of  its  host 
and  soon  developed  its  monster 
outgrowths,  which  crushed  and 
cankered  most  of  the  little  life 
of  purely  Buddhist  stock  yet 
left  in  the  Mahayana. 

About  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  A.D.,  Tamirism  or  Sivaic 
mysticism,  with  its  worship  of 
female  energies,  sjiouses  of  the 
Hindu  god  Siva,  began  to  tinge 
both  Buddhism  and  HindCusm. 
Consorts  were  allotted  to  the 
several  Celestial  Bodhisats  and 
most  of  the  other  gods  and  de- 
mons, and  most  of  them  were 
given  forms  wild  and  temble, 
and  often  monstrous,  according 
to  the  supiK)sed  moods  of  each 
divinity  at  different  times.  And 
as  these  goddesses  and  fiendesses 


Samanta-uhadua 
(ft  OelMtUl  BodhiMt). 


tlio  twentieth  patriarcli,  has  not  yot  been  flxed  witli  any  precision.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  between  400  a.d.  and  500  a.d.— Of.  Vasil.,  R,  p,  78  ;  Schibfnbk's  T(h\i., 
p.  126 ;  JULiKN's  H%si(nre  delavUde  Htuen  Tshang,  83,  93,  97, 106,  lU. 
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were  bestowers  of  supernatural  power,  and  were  especially  ma- 
lignant, they  were  especially  worshipped. 

By  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  India  contained 
many  images  of  Divine  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  with  their  female 
energies  and  other  Buddhist  gods  atid  demons,  as  we  know 
from  Hiuen  Tsiang's  narrative  and  the  lithic  remains  in  India ;  ^ 
and  the  growth  of  myth  and  ceremony  had  invested  the 
dominant  form  of  Indian  Buddhism  with  organised  litanies  and 
full  riiiuil. 

Such  was  the  distorted  form  of  Buddhism  introduced  into  Tibet 
about  640  a.d.  ;  and  during  the  three  or  four  succeeding  centuries 
Indian  Buddhism  became  still  more  debased.  Its  mysticism 
became  a  silly  mummery  of  unmeaning  jargon  and  **  magic 
circles,"  dignified  by  the  title  of  Maniraydna  or  "The  Spell- 
Vehicle";  and  this  so-called 
"  esoteric,"  but  properly  "  exoteric," 
cult  was  given  a  respectable  an- 
tiquity by  alleging  that  its  real 
founder  was  Nagarjuna,  who  had 
received  it  from  the  Celestial  Buddha 
Vairocana  through  the  divine  Bod- 
hisat  Vajrasattva  at  "  the  iron  tower  " 
in  Southern  India. 

In  the  tenth  century  a.d.,*  the 
Tantrik  phase  developed  in  Northern 
India,  Kashmir,  and  Nepal,  into  the 
monstrous  and  polydemonist  doc- 
trine, the  KrilacTikra,'  with  its  de- 
moniacal Buddhas,  which  incor- 
porated the  Mantruyana  practices, 
and  called  itself  the  VajrorydTiaj 
or  "  The  Thunderbolt-Vehicle,"  and 
its  followers  were  named  Vajra- 
cdiyaf  or  "  Followers  of  the  Thunderbolt." 


Elbwn-ub^dbd  Avalokita. 


1  See  my  article  on  Uren,  J,AJS,B^  1891,  and  on  Indian  Buddhist  Cult,  etc,  in 
J.RjL,a.,  1894,  p.  61  H  t$q. 

•  About  966  A.D.  (CeoiiA,  Gr.,  p.  192). 

>  VHx ,  *IhU'Kpi-*K*or4ot  or  OircU  t^  Tiwte,  see  Chap.  vi.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  fabu- 
lous country  of  Sambhala  (T.,  De-jun)  to  the  North  of  India,  a  mythical  country  prob- 
ably founded  upon  tlie  Northern  land  of  St.  Padma-MMMam,  to  wit  Udyina. 


16  CHANGES  LEADING  TO  LlMAISM. 

In  these  declining  days  of  Indian  Buddhism,  when  its  spiritual 
and  regenerating  influences  were  almost  dead,  the  Muhammadan 
invasion  swept  over  India,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
A.D.,  and  effectually  stamped  Buddhism  out  of  the  country.  The 
fanatical  idol-hating  Afghan  soldiery^  especially  attacked  the 
Buddhist  monasteries,  with  their  teeming  idols,  and  they  mas- 


^^^*^'V 


x;m' 


NlBO 

(an  iDdlan  BuddbUi  VajifcUya  Monk  of  the  Blerenth  Oentury  a.d.). 

sacred  the  monks  wholesale ; '  and  as  the  Buddhist  religion,  un- 
like the  more  domestic  Brahmanism,  is  dependent  on  its  priests 
and  monks  for  its  vitality,  it  soon  disappeared  in  the  absence  of 
these  latter.  It  lingered  only  for  a  short  time  longer  in  the  more 
remote  parts  of  the  peninsula,  to  which  the  fiercely  fanatical 
Muhammadans  could  not  readily  penetrate.' 

But  it  has  now  been  extinct  in  India  for  several  centuries, 
leaving,  however,  all  over  tliat  country,  a  legacy  of  gorgeous 
architectural  remains  and  monuments  of  decorative  art,  and  its 

*  See  article  by  me  in  J,A,S.B.f  Ixvi.,  1892,  p.  20  d  seg,,  illustrating  this  fanaticism 
and  massacre  with  reference  to  Magadha  and  Asam. 

>  Tabaqat-u^tUirit  Elliot's  trans.,  ii.,  806,  etc. 

s  Tiranitha  says  it  still  existed  in  Bengal  till  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a.d., 
under  the  **  Chagala  "  Raja,  whose  kingdom  extended  to  Delhi  and  who  was  converted 
to  Buddhism  by  his  wife.  He  died  in  1448  ^.d.,  and  Prof.  Bendall  finds  (Cat,  Buddh.  Skt, 
MSS,  intr.  p.  iv)  that  Buddhist  MSB.  were  copied  in  Bengal  up  to  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  namely,  to  1446.  Cf.  also  his  note  in  J,R,A.8.,  New  Ser.,  xx.,  652,  and 
mine  in  J.A,8,B.  (Proc.),  February,  1808. 
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living  effect  uix)n  its  apparent  offshoot  Jainism,  and  ujwn  Brah- 
manism,  which  it  profoundly  influenced  for  good. 

Although  the  form  of  Buddhism  prevalent  in  Tibet,  and  wliich 
has  been  called  after  its  priests  "  Lamaism/*  is  mainly  that  of 
the  mystical  type,  the  Vajra-yiina,  curiously  incorporated  with 
Tibetan  mythology  and  spirit-worship,  still  it  preserves  there, 
as  we  shall  see,  much  of  the  loftier  philosophy  and  ethics  of  the 
system  taught  by  Buddha  himself.  And  the  J^imas  have  the  keys 
to  unlock  the  meaning  of  much  of  Buddha's  doctrine,  which  has 
been  almost  inacessible  to  Europeajis. 


I  iAMA- Worship. 


.S<JMK    LAMA-I'HIKSIS. 


111. 


1U8E,    DEVELOPMENT,   AND   8PUEAJ>   OP   LAMA18M. 


(Tl  1^1 


ilBET  emerges  iVoin  barbaric  darkness  only  Avitli  the 
(lawn  of  its  Buddhism,  in  the  seveniii  century  of  our 
era. 
Tibetan  history,  such  as  there  is — and  tliere  is 
none  at  all  before  its  Buddhist  era,  nor  little  worthy  of  the 
name  till  about  (hc^  eleventli  century  a.d. — is  fairly  clear  on  the 


'  From  a  |)liot()<^r:ii>li  by  Mr.  llotTiuaiiii. 
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point  that  previous  to  King  SroA  Tsan  Ghtmpo's  marriage  in 
638-641  A.D.y  Buddhism  was  quite  unknown  in  Tibet.^  And  it 
is  also  fiiirly  clear  on  the  point  that  Lftmaism  did  not  arise  till 
a  century  later  than  this  epoch. 

Up  till  the  seventh  century  Tibet  was  inaccessible  even  to  the 
Chinese.  The  Tibetans  of  this  prehistoric  i)eriod  are  seen,  from 
the.  few  glimpses  that  we  have  of  them*  in  Chinese  history  about 
the  end  of  the  sixth  century,'  to  have  been  rapacious  savages 
and  reputed  cannibals,  without  a  written  language,'  and  followers 
of  an  animistic  and  devil-dancing  or  Shamanist  religion,  the  jBon, 
resembling  in  many  ways  the  Taoism  of  China. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century^  when  Muhammad  (^*  Mahomet ") 


>  Tho  hlBtorUna  Bo-callod  of  Tibet  wrote  mostly  inflated  twmlMuitv  almost  valueless 
for  liiiitorical  purposes.  As  tlie  current  accounts  of  Uie  rise  of  Hudclliism  in  Tibet  aro 
so  overloaded  witli  legend,  and  often  inconsistent,  I  have  endeavoured  to  sift  out  tlie 
more  positive  data  from  tlie  mass  of  less  trustwortliy  materials.  1  have  looked  into 
the  more  disputed  historical  points  in  the  Tibetan  originals,  and,  assisted  by  the 
living  traditions  of  the  Lamas,  and  the  translations  providtnl  by  liockliill  and  lUisiicIl 
especially,  but  also  by  Hchlagintwcit,  Sarat,  and  otiicrs,  I  f(H;I  tolerably  confldent  that 
as  regards  the  questions  of  the  mode  and  date  of  tlie  introduction  of  Buddhism  into 
Tibet,  and  the  founding  of  Lamaism,  the  opinions  now  expressed  sro  in  the  main 
correct. 

The  accounts  of  tlie  alleged  Buddhist  events  in  prehistoric  Tibet  given  in  the 
Afa^i-Kdk'lfuwi,  Ojfal-rabi, and  otlier  legendary  books, arc  clearly  clumsy  fictions. 
Followhig  the  example  of  Burma  and  other  Buddhist  nations  (cf.  Hiuen  Tsiang, 
Julien*s  trans.,  i.,  170  ;  ii.,  107,  etc)  who  cUdm  for  their  King  an  ancestry  from  tlie 
9Akya  stock,  we  And  tlie  L&inas  foisting  u|ion  their  King  a  similar  descent.  A 
mythical  exiled  prince,  named  gNaK-K*ri-bTian-po,  alleged  to  be  tlie  son  of  King 
Prasenjit,  Buddlia*s  first  royal  patron,  and  a  member  of  tlie  Licchavi  branch  of 
the  9^kytL  tribe,  is  mads  to  enter  Tibet  in  tho  ftfth  century  d.c.  as  the  progenitor 
of  a  millontiium  of  Sroti  Tsan  (iam|Ki's  ancestors;  and  an  absurd  story  is  invcnte<l 
to  account  for  tho  etymology  of  his  name,  which  means  ''tlie  back  cliair'*;  while 
the  Tibetan  people  aro  given  as  progenitors  a  monkey  (**  llilumandju,"  evidently  in- 
tended for  Hanuminji,  tlie  Hindu  monkey  god,  cf.  Rock.,  LL.,  856)  sent  by  Avalo- 
kitefwara  and  a  ntk$Ka$i  fiendess.  Again,  in  the  year  381  ^.d.,  there  Cell  from  heaven 
several  sacred  objects  (oonf.  Rock.,  il.,  p.  SIO),  including  the  Om  wmni  formula, 
which  In  reality  was  not  invented  tiU  many  hundred  (probably  a  thousand)  years 
later.  And  slmiUrly  the  subsequent  appearance  of  ftve  foreigners  before  a  King,  said 
to  have  been  named  T*o-t*ori  9yan-tsan,  in  order  to  declare  the  sacred  naturs  of  the 
above  symbols,  wiIAomI,  however,  explaininc  tkem^  so  tliat  Uie  people  continued  in 
Ignorance  of  their  meaning.  And  it  only  tends  stlU  further  to  obscure  the  points 
at  issue  to  import  into  the  question,  as  Lassen  does  (Ind.  AU,,  ii.,  1072),  the  alleged 
erection  on  Mt.  Kailis,  in  137  ii.c.,  of  a  temporary  Buddhist  monastery,  for  such  a 
monastery  must  have  belonged  to  Kashmir  Buddliism,  and  could  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Tibet 

s  BusniLL,  /of.  eii.,  p.  435. 
TlM*y  used  knotched  wood  and  knotted  cords  (HiMUSATs  JU9carehe$, p.  384). 
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was  founding  his  religion  in  Arabia,  there  arose  in  Tibet  a  warlike 
king,  who  established  his  authority  over  the  other  wild  clans  of 
central  Tibet,  and  latterly  his  son,  Sroi^  Tsan  Giunpo,^  harassed  the 
western  borders  of  China ;  so  that  the  Chinese  Emperor  T'aitsung, 
of  the  T'ang  Dynasty,  was  glad  to  come  to  terms  with  this  young 
prince,  known  to  the  Chinese  as  Ch'itsung-luntsan,  and  gave  him 
in  641  A.D.^  the  Princess'  Wench'eng,  of  the  imperial  house,  in 
marriage.^ 

Two  years  previously  SroA  Tsan  Ghtmpo  had  married  Bhnkufi, 
a  daughter  of  the  Nepal  King,  Amsuvarman ;  ^  and  both  of 
these  wives  being  bigoted  Buddhists,  they  si)eedily  effected 
the  conversion  of  their  young  husband,  who  was  then,  according 


>  Galled  also,  prior  to  hia  aocessioii  (says  Bockhill,  X(/«,  p.  211)  Khri-ldan  SroA- 
btsan  (ia  Chinese,  Ki-tsung  lun-tsan).  His  father,  g'Nam-ri  Sron-tsan,  and  his  an- 
cestors had  their  headquarters  at  Yar-lun,  or  **  the  Upper  Valley,"  below  the  Yar- 
Iha  sam-po,  a  mountain  on  the  southern  conftnes  of  Tibet,  near  the  Bhotan  frontier. 
The  Yar-lun  river  flows  nortliwarda  into  tlio  Tsang-po,  below  Lhasa  and  near  Saniye. 
This  Yar-lun  is  to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  same  name  in  the  Kliam  pro- 
vince, east  of  Batliang,  and  a  tributary  of  the  Yangtse  Kiang.  The  clironology  by 
Hu-ton  (t'am-c'ad  K'an-po)  is  considered  the  most  reliable,  and  Sum-pa  K'an'|x> 
accepted  it  in  preference  to  the  Baidyur  Kar-po,  composed  by  the  Dalai  Lama's  orders, 
by  De-Srid  San-gyas  Oya-mts'o,  in  1686.  According  to  Bu-ton,  the  date  of  Sron  Tsan 
Gampo*s  birth  was  617  a.d.  (which  agrees  with  that  given  by  tlie  Mongol  historian, 
ttasnang  Sct^on),  and  ho  built  the  palace  Pho-dah-Marpo  on  the  Lhasa  hill  when 
aged  nineteen,  and  the  Lhasa  Temple  when  aged  twenty-three,  lie  married  the 
Cliinese  princess  when  ho  was  aged  nineteen,  and  he  died  aged  eighty-two.*  Tlio 
Chinese  records,  translated  by  Bushell,  make  him  die  early.  Csoma's  date  of  627 
((hummar,  p.  18S)  for  his  birtli  appears  to  bo  a  clerical  error  for  617.  His  first 
mission  to  China  was  in  634  (Bushbll,  J.R.A.8.,  New  Ser.,  xii.,  p.  440). 

*  According  to  Chinese  annals  (Bushbll,  485),  the  Tibetan  date  for  tlie  marriage  is 
639  (C,  (?.,  p.  183),  tliat  is,  two  years  after  his  marriage  with  tiie  Nepalese  princess. 

s  Kong- jo  =  "  princess  **  in  Chinese. 

«  The  Tibetan  tradition  has  it  that  thoro  were  three  otlicr  suitors  for  this  princess's 
hand,  namely,  tlie  three  greatest  kings  Uiey  know  of  outside  Cliiiia,  Uie  Kings  of  Mag- 
adlia,of  Persia  (sTag-ng),and  of  the  Hor  (TurU)  tribes.  See  also  Hodgson's  JSm.  and 
RocKBiLL's  A,  218;  Cboma's  Or,,  196;  Bodhimwr,  888. 

*  Ain9urarman,  or  **  Glowing  Armour,"  is  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Bbal's  Ed. 
Si-ifu-ki,  ii.,  p.  81)  as  reigning  about  687t  &n<l  lie  appears  as  a  grantee  in  Flist's  Ooryua 
Ifuem.  Ind,  (iii.,  p.  190)  in  several  inscriptions  ranging  from  686  to  650  a-D.,  from 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  of  the  Thakuri  dynasty  and  a  feudatory  of  King  of 
Uarshavardhana  of  Kanauj,  and  on  the  death  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  become 
independent.  The  inscriptions  show  that  <fm  was  a  title  of  his  royal  ladies,  and  his 
685  A.D.  inscription  recording  a  gift  to  his  nephew,  a  ndmi%  (an  officer),  renders  it  prob- 
able that  he  had  then  an  adult  daughter.  One  of  his  inscriptions  relates  to  Sivaist 
lingas,  but  none  are  expressedly  Buddhist  Tlie  inscription  of  635  was  discovei'ed  by 
C.  Bkndall,  and  published  in  Ind,  Ant.  for  1886,  and  in  his  Jovmey,  pp.  18  and  78.  Cf. 
also  Ind.  Ant.,  iac.,  170,  and  his  description  of  couis  in  Zeitch:  der  Detitach. 
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to  Tibetan  annals,  only  about  sixteen  years  of  age,^  and  who, 
under  their  advice,  sent  to  India,  Nepal,  and  China  for  Buddhist 
books  and  teachers.' 

It  seems  a  perversion  of  the  real  order  of  events  to  state,  as  is 
usually  done  in  European  books,  that  SroA  Tsan  Gkunpo  first  adopted 
Buddhism,  and  then  married  two  Buddhist  wives.  Even  the 
vernacular  chronicle,'  which  presents  the  subject  in  its  most 
flattering  form,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Sroifi  Tsan  Gampo,  when 
he  sues  for  the  hand  of  his  first  wife,  the  Nepalese  princess,  the 
following  words :  ^*  I,  the  King  of  barbarous^  Tibet,  do  not  practise 
the  ten  virtues,  but  should  you  be  pleased  to  bestow  on  me  your 
daughter,  and  wish  me  to  have  the  Law,'  I  shall  practise  the  ten 
virtues  with  a  five-thousand-fold  body  •  •  ,  though  I  have 
not  the  arts  •  .  •  if  you  so  desire  •  •  •  I  shall  buUd  5,000 
temples."  Again,  the  more  reliable  Chinese  history  records  that 
the  princess  said  *Hhere  is  no  religion  in  Tibet";  and  the 
glimpse  got  of  SroA  Tsan  in  Chinese  history  shows  him  actively 
engaged  throughout  his  life  in  the  very  un-fiuddhist  pursuit  of 
bloody  wars  with  neighbouring  states. 

The  messenger  sent  by  this  Tibetan  king  to  India,  at  the 
instance  of  his  wives,  to  bring  Buddhist  books  was  called  Thon- 
mi  Sam-bhota.'  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  and  return  are  tin- 
certain,^  and  although  his  Indian  visit  seems  to  have  been  within 
the  period  covered  by  Hiuen  Tsiang's  account,  this  history  makes 
no  mention  even  of  the  country  of  Tibet.  After  a  stay  in  India  ' 
of  several  years,  during  which  Sam-bbota  studied  under  the 


1  Tim  (7|ttl-ni^  M-tMit'  Mdok  lUtot  tliat  &  wm  ii(r<Hl  nlitoon  on  his  manrln^ 
wlUi  Uie  NopftloM  prinoeM*  wito  wm  tlion  aged  eiglitcon,  and  tlirco  yean  later  lio 
built  Ilia  rho-dan-Marpo  Palaco  on  Uie  Rod  HiU  at  Lhte. 

*  TKe  monki  who  came  to  Til)et  during  Sro6  Tsan  Oainpo*8  reign  were  Kuaara 
(PKumira)  and  SaAkara  Brfthmana,  from  India;  8ila  MaRju,  from  Nepal;  Hwa- 
sltang  Ma1i&-ta*e,  from  CItina,  and  (E.8cnLAaT.,  Oyal-raht,  p.  49)  Tabuta  and  Uanuta, 
from  KaahmTr. 

•  Mirror  of  Royal  pedigree,  Oyal-mbi  Sel-wai  MtUH, 
«  mrah-»k»ob. 

•  K'rinu. 

*  8ambhota  is  the  Sanskrit  title  for  '*  The  good  BhoUya  or  Tibetan.**  HIa  proper  name 
ia  Tbon-mi,  son  of  Anu. 

*  683  A.D.  la  aometimea  stated  as  date  of  departure,  and  S60  as  the  return;  bnt  on  this 
Utter  date  8roA  Tmui  Oampo  died  according  to  the  Chinese  accounts,  although  he 
ahould  survive  for  many  (48)  years  longer,  according  to  the  oonllicting  Tibetan  records. 

•  ^  atnOmn  India  *'  (Boikimmr,  p.  827). 
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Brfthman  Livikara  or  Lipidatta^  and  the  pandit  Devavid  Siftha  (or 
Sifiha  Ohosha),  he  returned  to  Tibet,  bringing  several  Buddhist 
books  and  the  so-called  ^^Tibetan"  alphabet,  by  means  of  which  he 
now  reduced  the  Tibetan  language  to  writing  and  composed  for 
this  purpose  a  grammar.' 

This  so-called  <* Tibetan"  character,  however,  was  merely  a 
somewhat  fantastic  reproduction  of  the  north  Indian  alphabet 
current  in  India  at  the  time  of  Sam-bhota's  visit.  It  exaggerates 
the  flourishing  curves  of  the  **  Kv^Ua,^*  which  was  then  coming 
into  vogue  in  India,  and  it  very  slightly  modified  a  few  letters  t^ 
adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  l^betan  phonetics.'  Thonmi 
translated  into  this  new  character  several  small  Buddhist  texts,^ 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  become  a  monk  or  to  have 
attempted  any  religious  teaching. 

SroA  Tsan  Gttmpo,  being  one  of  the  greatest  kings  of  Tibet  and 
the  first  patron  of  learning  and  civilization  in  that  country,  and 
having  with  the  aid  of  his  wives  firat  planted  the  germs  of  Buddh- 
ism in  Tibetan  soil,  he  is  justly  the  most  famous  and  iK)pular 
king  of  the  country,  and  latterly  he  was  canonized  as  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  most  jiopular  of  the  celestial  Bodliisats,  Avalokita ;  and 
in  keeping  with  this  legend  he  is  figured  with  his  hair  dressed 
up  into  a  high  conical  chignon  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 
images  of  this  Buddhist  god,  *<The  Looking-down-Lord.** 

His  two  wives  were  canonized  as  incarnations  of  Avalokita's 
consort,  TSdl,  ^*  the  Saviouress,"  or  Goddess  of  Mercy ;  and  the 
fact  that  they  bore  him  no  children  is  pointed  to  as  evidence  of 
their  divine  nature.^   The  Chinese  princess  Wench'eng  was  deified 


I  Li-byin  =  /;<  +  "  to  give." 

*  tOrdki  b8la»  hck'ot  mm  ck^wpa, 

>  Tho  cerebrals  and  aspirates  not  being  needed  for  Tibetan  sounds  were  rejected. 
And  when  afterwards  the  full  expression  of  Sanskrit  names  in  Tibetan  demanded 
these  letters,  the  five  cerebrals  were  formed  by  reversing  tlie  dentals  and  the  aspirates 
obtained  by  suffixing  an  A,  while  Uie  palato-sibilants  ti,  tsk,  and  d*  were  formed  by 
adding  a  surmounting  crest  to  tlie  palatals  ek,  ckh,  and  j.  It  is  customary  to  say  that 
the  cursive  stylo,  tho  '*  headless  *'  or  U-med  (as  distinguished  from  the  full  form  with 
tho  head  the  U-eh'en)  was  adapted  from  the  soH^Iled  **  Wartu"  form  of  Devanagri— 
HoDosoN,  At.  Ret.,  zvi.,  420 ;  SomniyT,  Mm,  deVAcdt  PtL,  !.,  41 ;  GsoMik,  Ofr.,  204  ; 
SAiiAT,/.il.AJ3.,1888,42. 

4  The  first  book  translated  seems  to  have  been  the  KarandarVjtuka  itOra,  a  favourite 
in  Nepal ;  and  a  few  other  translations  still  extant  in  tho  Tan-gyur  are  ascribed  to 
him  (Cboma,  il.,  and  Roce.,  B.,  212. 

»  His  issue  proceeded  from  two  or  four  Tibetan  wives. 
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as  "  The  whU$  TSra,"*  as  in  the  annexed  figure ;  while  the  Nepa- 
lese  princess  "5r<- 
6«tn,**  said  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Bhri-ku^i, 
was  apotheosised  as  the 
green  Bhri-kuti  Tara,« 
as  figured  in  the  chap- 
ter on  the  pantheon. 

But  he  was  not  the 
saintljperson  the  grate- 
ful I^mas  picture,  for 
he  is  seen  from  re- 
liable Chinese  history 
to  have  been  engaged 
all  his  life  in  bloody 
wars,  and  more  at  home 
in  the  battlefield  than 
the  temple.  And  he  cer- 
tainly did  little  in  the 
way  of  Buddhist  propa- 
ganda, beyond  perhaps 
translating  a  few  tracts 
into  Tibetan,  and  build- 
ing a  few  temples  to 
shrine  the  images  re- 
ceived by  him  in  dower,* 


TAb1«  TBI  Whttb. 
The  Deltad  OliliMte  Prinoett  Woaeli*eng.« 


and  others  which  he  constructed.    He  built  no  monasteries. 


*  B.  Schlagintweii  (p.  M)  tranapoeea  the  formBof  the  two  princoMet,  and  mott  sob- 
■equent  writers  repeat  his  conf  osion. 

'  She  is  represented  to  liave  been  of  a  ftery  temper,  and  the  cause  of  frequent 
brawls  oo  account  of  the  precedence  driven  to  the  Chinese  princess. 

s  He  received  as  dower  with  the  Nepaleee  princess,  according  to  the  (Tyol-mftt, 
the  images  of  Ainhobhsra  Buddha,  Maitreya  and  a  sandal-wood  image  of  Tftri;  and 
from  his  Cliineso  wife  a  figure  of  9&kya  Muni  as  a  young  prince.  To  shrine  the 
images  of  Akshobhya  and  the  Chinese  ^XkjK  he  built  respectively  the  temples  of 
Ramoch*e  and  another  at  Risa,  now  occupied  by  the  Jo-wo  K'an  at  LhS8a(soe  Chaps,  xil. 
and  xlll.).  The  latter  temple  was  called  AiM-y  mi  9na:kffigU%»g-lha-K*ak^  and  was  built 
in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  four  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Chinese  princess 
(in  644  A-Dn  BusHBtx).  The  name  of  its  site,  Jta-«a,  is  said  to  have  suggested  the 
name  by  which  It  latterly  became  more  widely  known,  namely,  as  Lhi-sa,  or  **  God's 
place.*'  The  one  hundred  and  eight  temples  accredited  to  him  in  the  Mani'KdJ^*hm 
are  of  course  legendary,  and  not  even  their  sites  are  known  to  the  LAmas  themselves. 

4  After  randcr. 
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After  Sroh  Tsan  Gampo's  death,  about  650  a.d.,^  Buddhism 
made  little  headway  against  the  prevailing  Shamanist  superstitionSi 
and  seems  to  have  been  resisted  by  the  people  until  about  a 
century  later  in  the  reign  of  his  powerful  descendant  Thi-Sroft 
Detsan,'  who  extended  his  rule  over  the 
greater  part  of  Yunnan  and  Si-Chuen,  and 
even  took  Changan,  the  then  capital  of 
China. 

This  king  was  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
princess,'  and  inherited  through  his  mother 
a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  Buddhism. 
He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  only 
a^t^t^i^^^^  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  few  years  later*  he 
sent  to  India  for  a  celebrated  Buddhist  priest 
King  Thi-SboA  Diwan.  ^  establish  an  order  in  Tibet;  and  he  was 
advised,  it  is  said,  by  his  family  priest,  the  Indian  monk  Santa- 
rakshita,  to  secure  if  possible  the  services  of  his  brother-in- 
law,^  Guru  Padma-sambbava,  a  clever  member  of  the  then 
popular  Tantrik  Yogadlrya  school,  and  at  that  time,  it  is  said, 
a  resident  of  the  great  college  of  Nalanda,  the  Oxford  of  Buddhist 
India. 

This  Buddhist  wizard.  Guru  Padma-sambhava,  promptly  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation  of  the  Tibetan  king,  and  accompanied 
the  messengers  back  to  Tibet  in  747  A.D.* 

As  Guru  Padma-sambhava  was  the  founder  of  Lfimaism,  and  is 
now  deified  and  as  celebrated  in  LSmaism  as  Buddha  himself, 
than  whom,  indeed,  he  receives  among  several  sects  more  worship, 
he  demands  detailed  notice. 

The  founder  of  Lamaism,  Saint  Padma-sambhava  or  ^Hhe  Lotus- 


1  He  was  lucceeded  in  050  by  his  grandson  Mang-SroA-Mang-tsan  under  the 
regency  of  Sroii  Tsan's  Buddhist  minister,  Gar  (ml^ar),  known  to  the  Chinese  as 
Gh&ihih  (BusHBLL,  loe.  eit,,  446). 

s  K*ri'SroA  Ideu-Uian.  (Cf .  KcSfp.,  ii.,  67-72 ;  Schlao.,  67 :  J.A.S^.,  1S81,  p.  224.) 
Rock.,  B^  quotes  p.  221  contemporary  record  inlsTan-ifytar  (xciv.,  f. 887-891), proving 
that  in  Thi-Sron  Detsan's  reign  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century,  Tibet  was  hardly 
recognized  as  a  Buddhist  country. 

s  Named  Chin  cheng  (Tib.,  Kyim  Shaft),  adopted  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Tchang 
tsong  (BusHXLL,  456). 

*  In  747  (CsoMA,  Or,,  188) ;  but  the  Chinese  date  would  give  765  (Busbbll). 

*  The  legendary  life  of  tlie  Ouru  states  that  he  married  the  Princess  Mandiravft,  a 
sister  of  9anta-rakshita. 

*  Another  account  makes  the  Guru  arrive  in  Tibet  in  anticipation  of  the  king's  wishes. 


Tub  Foutcimpi  or  LAwaism,  St.  Padma^sambhata, 
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born  one,**^  is  usually  called  by  the  Tibetans  Owru  Rimrp<H!h'e^  or 
**  the  precious  Guru  " ;  or  simply  Ld^paii^  the  Tibetan  equivalent 
of  the  Sanskrit «  Quru  *•  or  « teacher."  He  is  also  called  «  Ugyan" 
or  ^*  Urgyan/'  as  he  was  a  native  of  Udy&na  or  Urgyan,  correspond- 
ing to  the  country  about  Ghazni^  to  the  north-west  of  Kashmir. 

UdySna,  his  native  land,  was  filmed  for  the  proficiency  of  its 
priests  in  sorcery,  exorcism,  and  magic.  Hiuen  Tsiang,  writing  a 
century  previously,  says  regarding  Udyftna :  "  The  people  are  in 
disposition  somewhat  sly  and  crafty.  They  practise  the  art  of  using 
charms.  The  employment  of  magical  sentences  is  with  them  an 
art  and  a  study.'' ^  And  in  regard  to  the  adjoining  country  of  Kash- 
mir also  intimately  related  to  LSmaism,  Marco  Polo  a  few  centuries 
later  says :  <<  Keshimur  is  a  province  inhabited  by  people  who  are 

idolaters  (i.e.,  Buddhists).  •  .  . 
They  have  an  astonishing  ac- 
quaintance with  the  devilries  of 
encliantment,  insomuch  as  they 
can  make  their  idols  speak.  They 
can  also  by  their  sorceries  bring  on 
changes  of  weather,  and  produce 
darkness,  and  do  a  number  of 
things  so  extraordinary  that  no  one 
without  seeing  them  would  believe 
them.  Indeed,  this  country  is  the 
very  original  source  from  which 
idolatry  has  spread  abroad."^ 

The  Tibetans,  steeped  in  super- 
stition which  beset  them  on  every 
side  by  malignant  devils,  warmly 
welcomed  the  Guru  as  he  brought 
them  deliverance  from  their  terrible  tormentors.   Arriving  in  Tibet 


DoB-JS  Laos. 

A  fiend  (.priest)  labieoted  bj  Si.  Pedma- 

•ambbftva. 


1  For  legend  of  his  birth  from  a  lotus  see  p.  880.  >  sLob-dpon. 

•  The  Tibetans  state  that  it  is  now  named  Ghasni,  but  Sir  H.  Yule,  the  great 
geographer,  writes  (Maboo  P.,  i.,166) :  **  Udydna  lay  to  the  north  of  Peshdwar,  on  the 
Swat  river,  but  from  the  extent  assigned  to  it  by  Hwen  Thsang,  the  name  probably 
covered  a  large  part  of  tlie  whole  hill  region  south  oif  the  Hindu  Kush,  from  Ghitral 
to  the  Indus,  as  indeed  it  is  represented  in  the  Map  of  Vivien  de  St  Martin 
(PHerim  Bouddhi$iei,  ii.)."  It  is  regarded  by  Faman  as  the  most  northerly  Province 
of  India,  and  in  liis  time  Uie  food  and  clothing  of  the  people  were  similar  to  tlioso  of 
Gangetic  India. 

*  Bbal's  Si'Y%.Ki,  i.,  120.  »  Maroo  P.,  i.,  166. 
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in  747  A.D.,  he  vanquished  all  the  chief  devils  of  the  land, 
sparing  most  of  them  on  their  consenting  to  become  defenders  of 
his  religion,  while  he  on  his  part  guaranteed  that  in  return  for  such 
services  they  would  be  duly  worshipped  and  fed.  Thus,  just  as  the 
Buddhists  in  India,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  semi- 
aborigines  of  Bengal  admitted  into  their  system  the  bloody  Durga 
and  other  aboriginal  demons,  so  on  extending  their  doctrines 
throughout  Asia  they  pandered  to  the  popular  taste  by  admitting 
within  the  pale  of  Buddhism  the  pantheon  of  those  new  nations 
they  sought  to 
convert.  And 
similarly  in 
Japan,  where 
Buddhism  was 
introduced  in 
the  sixth  cen- 
tury A.D.,  it 
made  little 
progress  till 
the  ninth  cen- 
tury,  when 
Kobo  Daishi 
incorpomted  it 
with  the  local 
Shintoism,  by 
alleging  that 
the  Shinto  dei- 
ties were  em- 
bodiments of 
the  Buddhist. 

The  Guru's 
most  powerful 
weapons  in 
warring  with 
the  demons 
were  the  Vajra 

(Tibetan,  dor-je),  symboUc  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra  (Jupiter),* 
and  spells  extracted  from  the  Mahayana  gospels,  by  which  he 
shattered  his  supernatural  adversaries. 


Tub  Twelvb  Tan-ma  Sub-dbvils. 
Subjected  by  St.  FadmA. 
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As  the  leading  events  of  his  march  through  Tibet  and  his 

subjugation  of  the  local  devils  are  of  some  interest,  as  indicating 

the  original  habitats  of  several  of  the  pre-LSmaist  demons,  I 

*  have  given  a  condensed  account  of  these  in  the  chapter  on  the 

pantheon  at  page  382. 

Under  the  zealous  patronage  of  King  Thi-SroA  Detsan  he  built 
at  Sam-ylis  in  749  a.d.  the  first  Tibetan  monastery.  The  ortho- 
dox account  of  the  miraculous  creation  of  that  building  is  referred 
to  in  our  description  of  that  monastery. 

On  the  building  of  S&m-yas,^  said  to  be  modelled  after  the  Indian 
Odantapura  of  Magadha,  the  Guru,  assisted  by  the  Indian  monk 

SSnta  -  rakshita,  instituted 
there  the  order  of  the  liilmas. 
Santa-rakshita  was  made  the 
first  abbot  and  laboured  there 
for  thirteen  years.  He  now  is 
entitled  Ac&rya  Bodhisat.* 

LS-ma*  is  a  Tibetan  word 
meaning  the  ^^  Superior  One," 
and  corresponds  to  the  San- 
skrit Uttara.  It  was  restricted 
to  the  head  of  the  monastery, 
and  still  is  strictly  applicable 
only  to  abbots  and  the  highest 
monks;  though  out  of  courtesy 
the  title  is  now  given  to 
almost  all  LEmaist  monks  and 
priests.  The  L&mas  have  no 
special  term  for  their  form  of 
Buddhism.  They  simply  call  it  "  The  religion  "  or  "  Buddha's 
religion";  and  itfl  professors  are  "Insiders," or  "within  the  fold" 
(naii'-pa),  in  contradistinction  to  the  non-Buddhists  or  "  Out- 


QAnta-bakshita. 

Indian  Boddhiti  monk  of  the  Bightb 
Century  a.d. 


1  The  title  of  the  temple  is  Zan-yad  Mi-gyur  Lhun-gyi  dob-pahi  tsug-lha-KBan, 
or  the  **  Self-sprung  immoyable  shrine,"  and  it  is  belieyed  to  be  based  on  immovable 
foundations  of  adamantine  laid  by  the  Ouru. 

s  And  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Syatantra  school,  fuUowing  9&riputra,  Ananda, 
Nig&rjuna,  Subhafikara,  ^i  Qupta,  and  J£UUia-garbha  (cf.  Sohl.,  67 ;  Kopp.,  ii.,  08 ; 
J.A  .S.B.,  1881,  p.  226 ;  Pand.,  No.  25. 

s  bLa-ma.  The  Uighurs  (PHor)  call  their  L&mas  «*<«m"  (Yulb's,  Oaikay,  p.  241, 
Mie). 
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riders  **  (chirjKt  or  pyi-'fin),  the  so-called  "  pe-ling  **  or  foreigners 
of  English  writers.  And  the  European  term  *^  Lftmaism  ''•  finds  no 
counterpart  in  Tibetan. 

The  first  LSma  may  be  said  to  be  Pal-baAs,  who  succeeded  the 
Indian  abbot  ^nta-rakshita ;  though  the  first  ordained  member 
of  this  Tibetan  order  of  monks  was  Bya-Khri-gzigs.^  The  most 
learned  of  these  young  Lamas  was  Vairocana,  who  translated  many 
Sanskrit  works  into  Tibetan,  though  his  usefulness  was  interrupted 
for  a  while  by  the  Tibetan  wife  of  Thi-SroA  Detsan  ;  who  in  her 
bitter  opposition  to  the  King's  reforms,  and  instigated  by  the  Bon- 
pa  priests,  secured  the  banishment  of  Vairocana  to  the  eastern 
province  of  Kham  by  a  scheme  similar  to  that  practised  by  Poti- 
phar's  wife.  But,  on  her  being  forthwith  afflicted  with  leprosy,  she 
relented,  and  the  young  ^  Bairo-tsana "  was  recalled  and  effected 
her  cure.  She  is  still,  however,  handed  down  to  history  as  the  ^*  Red 
Sahula  she-devil,'^'  while  Vairocana  is  made  an  incarnation  of 
Buddha's  faithful  attendant  and  cousin  Ananda ;  and  on  account 
of  his  having  translated  many  orthodox  scriptures,  he  is  credited 
with  the  composition  or  translation  and  hiding  away  of  many  of 
the  fictitious  scriptures  of  the  unreformed  Limas,  which  were 
afterwards  ^*  discovered  **  as  revelations. 

It  is  not  easy  now  to  ascertain  the  exact  details  of  the  creed — 
the  primitive  Lamaism — taught  by  the  Gum,  for  all  the  extant 
works  attributed  to  him  were  composed  several  centuries  later 
by  followers  of  his  twenty-five  Tibetan  disciples.  But  judging 
from  the  intimate  association  of  his  name  with  the  essentials 
of  Lilmaist  sorceries,  and  the  special  creeds  of  the  old  unreformed 
Mectiou  of  the  IjUmns — the  f)ifi-ina-iia — who  profess  and  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  his  immediate  followers,  and  whose  older  scrip- 
tures date  back  to  within  two  centuries  of  the  Guru's  time,  it  is 
evident  that  his  teaching  was  of  that  extremely  Tilntrik  and 
magical  ty|>e  of  MahSlyana  Buddhism  whicli  was  then  prevalent 
in  bis  native  country  of  Udyan  and  Kashmir.  And  to  this  highly 
impure  form  of  Buddhism,  already  covered  by  so  many  foreign 
accretions  and  saturated  with  so  much  demonolatry,  was  added  a 

1  Ttie  lint  Bcren  noTices  {Sad-mi  wU)  who  formed  the  nucleoB  of  the  order  were 
dBak  Apal  dbaU,  rtMiU-devendra  and  Branka  Mutiki  'iTon  Nigendra,  8agor  Vairo- 
cana, rA/«  Acthya  rin-ck^en  mcA'cy,  gLaii-Ka  Tanana,  of  wliom  Uie  first  three  were 
eldfrrly. 

s  gZa-mar  gyal.    Tlio  legend  is  given  in  tlie  Tan-yik  Ber-tVii. 
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portion  of  the  ritual  and  most  of  the  demons  of  the  indigenous 
Bon-pa  religion,  and  each  of  the  demons  was  assigned  its  proper 
place  in  the  I^amaist  pantheon. 

Primitive  Lamaism  may  therefore  be  defined  as  a  priestly  mix- 
ture of  Hivaite  mysticism,  magic,  and  Indo-Tibetan  demonolatry, 
overlaid  by  a  thin  varnish  of  Mah&y&na  Buddhism.  And  to 
the  present  day  Lumaism  still  retains  this  character. 

In  this  form,  as  shaped  by 
the  Guru,  Buddhism  proved  more 
attractive  to  the  people,  and  soon 
became  popular.  Its  doctrine 
of  Karma^  or  ethical  retribution, 
apjiealed  to  the  fatalism  which 
the  Tibetans  share  with  most 
eastern  races.  And  the  zealous 
King,  Thi-SroA  Detsan,  founded 
other  monasteries  freely  and 
initiated  a  i)eriod  of  great  liter- 
ary activity  by  procuring  many 
talented  Indian  and  Kashmiri 
scholars  for  the  work  of  translat- 
ing the  Indian  canonical  works 
and  commentaries  into  Tibetan.^ 
A  lioN-PA  PuiiwT.a  '^^^  "®w  religion  was  actively 

opposed  by  the  priests  of  the  native  religion,  called  Bon,'  and 
these  were  supported  by  one  of  the   most  powerful  ministers.^ 

i  The  chief  translators  employed  at  this  time  were  tlie  Indian  monks,  Vimala  Mitra, 
Buddlia  Uuhya,  Santigarbha,  Vi^uddhi  Sinha,  tlie  Tantrik  Acharya  Dharma-kirti  (who 
translated  the  Vajnul/uUH  Voga  works).  The  Kashmiri  monks,  Jina-Mitra,  Dana-^Ha 
and  Annnda,  assisted  by  the  Tibetan  novices,  chief  of  whom  was  Vairocana.  No 
translations  or  works  ascribed  to  Padma-sambliava  lumself  occur  in  tlio  Tibetan 
Tripi(aka  canon. 

*  After  Qiorgi. 

s  The  word  is  derived  by  Gen.  Cunningham  (Maboo  P.,  L,  287)  from  Putffo^  one  of 
the  names  of  tlie  SmstihoM,  or  worshippers  of  the  mystic  fly-foot  cross,  called  in  Tibetan 
^yun  druh,  though  Pnnya  is  simply  **  a  holy  man,"  and  seems  original  of  the  Burmese 
title  for  monk,  Pongyh  The  Bon  religion  resembles  the  Taoism  of  China  (see  Yulk, 
loe.  cU,;  Rock.,  ^.,  p.  206  et  nq.,  and  his  Z.Z.,  p.  217  ».,  and  /J{.  Otog.  Soc^  May, 
1894).  It  is  especially  associated  with  the  worship  of  dragons,  or  ndgds,  and  its 
reputed  founder  is  gS'M-mte  Mi-bo,  As  now  practised,  it  is  deeply  impregnated  by 
Buddhism.  For  a  list  of  some  of  its  deities  see  Sabat,  Jovr.  Indian  Bwidkitt  Text 
Soc.,  Vol.  i. 

*  Niuned  NamMu-Shanr(>ni<*pa-skyus.  The  ministvrs  who  aided  the  King  were  Uo 
SkaA'Shif  and  Jk%*gyah'Uan. 
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Some  of  the  Bo-oalled  devils  whioh  are  iraditioiially  alleged  to 
have  been  overcome  by  the  Guru  were  probably  such  human  ad- 
versaries. It  is  also  stated  that  the  Bon-pa  were  now  prohibited 
making  human  and  other  bloody  sacrifice  as  was  their  wont;  and 
hence  is  said  to  have  arisen  the  practice  of  ofiering  images  of 
men  and  animals  made  of  dough. 

L&maism  was  also  opposed  by  some  Chinese  Buddhists,  one  of 
whom,  entitled  the  Mah&yana  Hwa-shang/  protested  against  the 
kind  of  Buddhism  which  ^nta-rakshita  and  Padma-sambhava 
were  teaching.*  But  he  is  reported  to  have  been  defeated  in  argu- 
ment and  expelled  from  the  country  by  the  Indian  monk  Kamala- 
fila,*  who,  like  ^Snta-rakshita,  is  alleged  to  be  of  the  Sva-tantra 
Mudhyamika  school,  and  the  author  of  many  treatises  still  extant 
in  the  great  commentary  (Tan-gyur).  The  excellent  Sanskrit- 
Tibetan  dictionaries  (VynJlpoMi)  date  from  this  literary  epoch. 

Padmarsambhava  had  twenty-five  disciples,  each  of  whom  is 
credited  with  magical  power,  mostly  of  a  grotesque  character.^ 

1  A  Chinese  term  for  a   ISuddliist  monk  corresponding  to  Skt   UpAdk^ifa  or 
**ttiB«tcr."    (See  Edkin's  Diet,  and  MArMtt*8  Udbi,) 

*  Two  works  by  Hwa-^kang  wb-mo  are  found  in  the  Tan-gyur  (mDo,  xxx.,  xudii. 
(Rockrill's  ZI.»  p.  220). 

*  Kainala-fUa  was  author  of  an  Indian  work  (Tarka)  expounding  the  various  pliilo- 
sopliic  systems  of  India.    (Prof.  G.  Buxhlkb,  /.  BttddkUi  Text  Soe.  qf  India,  I,  pt  ii., 

p.  X.) 

*  1.  Nam-k*a  niii-po  mounted  the  sunbeams. 

2.  8aii-gyd-ye-9e  drove  iron  bolts  into  rocks.  * 

3.  Ctyal-wa-cli*og-yan  changed  his  head  into  a  liorse  s,  and  nciglicd  tlirice. 

4.  K*ar-c]rcn  Ch*o-gyal  revived  tlie  slain. 

5.  Pal-ki-ye-fe  overcame  three  flendesses. 

S.  Pal-lci-Sen-ge  enslaved  demons,  njmiphs,  and  genii. 

7.  Vairocana  obtatood  the  ftvo  heavenly  eyes  of  knowledge. 

S.  ]f(ali-dag-gyalpo  attained  SamAdlil. 

9.  Yu-drdiVNin-po  acquired  divine  knowledge. 

10.  Jiiina-kumira  worked  miracles. 

11.  I>or]e-Du&  Jem  travelled  invisibly  as  the  wind. 

12.  Ye-«e-Nan  visited  the  fairy  world. 

18.  Sog-pu-Lha-pal  (a  Mongol)  ensnared  ferocious  beasts. 
II.  Ma-nam-yese  soared  in  the  sky. 

15.  Pal-ki-Wa&-p*yug  killed  his  enemies  by  signs. 

16.  Den-ma-tse-Wan  had  perfect  memory. 

17.  Ka-Wa-pal-tseg  perceived  the  thoughts  of  others. 

18.  8hu-bu-pal-sen  made  water  run  upwards. 

19.  Khe-hu-c'ug-lo  caught  flying  birds. 

20.  Oyal-Wai-Lodoi  raised  ghosts  and  converted  the  corpse  into  gold. 

21.  Ten-pai-nam-k'a  tamed  wild  yaks  of  the  northern  desert. 

22.  'Odan-Wan-p*yug  dived  into  water  like  a  ftsli. 
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And  theee  disciples  he  instructed  in  the  way  of  making  magic 
circles  for  coercing  the  demons  and  for  exorcism. 

The  Guru's  departure  from  Tibet  was  as  miraculous  in  char- 
acter as  his  life,  and  in  keeping  with  the  divine  attributes  with 
which  he  has  been  invested  as  *^  Saviour  of  a  suffering  world.**  ^ 

28.  Ma-t*og  rin-ch'en  crushed  adamant  to  powder  and  ate  it  like  meal, 

2i.  Pal-kyi  Dor-je  passed  tlirough  rocks  and  mountains. 

25.  Lan-dod  Kon-ch'og  wielded  and  repelled  thunderbolts. 
And  a  twenty-sixtli  is  added :  Qyal-wai-Ch*an  c*ub  sat  cross-lagged  in  the  air. 

1  Aftor  rosidtiig  in  Tibot  for  about  fifty  years  (say  tlie  clironicles,  tliuugli  it  is 
probable  lio  only  romainud  a  few  years),  and  founding  L&maism  socuroly,  tho  Ouru, 
ill  \M  A.D.,  mucli  to  tlio  grief  of  tlio  'fitjNotaiis,  announced  his  aiiproadiing  deiNurturo 
for  fresh  religious  triumplis  in  otlior  lands.  Addressing  Uio  King,  ho  said:  **Iu 
Jambudvip  are  five  Raksiia  countries  with  600  towns  apiece.  The  Central  Baksha 
country  is  named  SaA-do-pal-ri  (sa6s-mdog-dpal-ri),  tlie  king  of  which  is  named 
Langka  of  the  ton  necks  (P  the  ten-headed  Bayan).  TO  its  east  lies  Laukapuri,  to  its 
south  dG&-bu-c'an,  or  **  The  happy  "  (Skt.,  SukhftvatI  or  Nandavati),  to  its  west  Ko-sha 
t*ang-dmar-gling,  to  its  north  is  Byan-lsg  fort^  to  its  south-east  is  Bam-ril-t'od-pa- 
mk'ar,  to  its  north-west  is  Ma-la-gnam-lchags-rtse,  to  its  north-east  is  Nal-byili 
cemetery,  and  in  tlie  soutli-east  is  the  lake  of  Phuri.  These  Baksha  countries  are 
crowded  with  men-eating  devils,  who  if  not  conquered  will  depopulate  tlie  wholu 
world  of  Jambudvip,  and  except  me  none  other  can  subdue  them.  I  tliereforo 
must  go  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Baksha  at  Sa&-do-pal-ri  in  the  country  of  rJf^a- 
yab-glin  or  *Tlio  Yak-tail  continent,*' which  lies  to  Uie  south-west  of  Tibet  ThiUior 
must  I  now  go.*' 

Then,  accompanied  by  the  King  and  nobles  and  his  two  fairy  wives  (the  Tibetan 
one  of  which,  named  Yes*e-te'o-gyal  vras  to  be  left  behind),  he  went  to  the  Oung- 
thang  La  in  Mang-yul  on  the  northern  confines  of  Tibet,  and  tliere,  after  giving 
farewell  advice  to  tho  king,  prieste,  and  the  assembled  multitude  to  keep  tlie  doctrine 
lie  had  teught  Uiem,  and  tli(^  revelations  he  had  hidden  in  caves  Uirougliout  Uie  land, 
lie  was  enveloped  in  a  glorious  rainbow-lialo,  within  which  appeared  the  four  grent 
liuroos  (dPa-bo)  of  tho  world,  who  assisted  him  in  mounting  tlio  celestial  horse-car 
(named  **  htUaha  *'  or  Cliaiig-sal)  in  wliich  he  was  now  borne  away  tlirougli  the  sky  in 
a  south-westerly  direction,  attended  by  the  four  heroes  and  a  host  of  fairies  amid 
heavenly  music  and  sliowers  of  flowers.  On  his  departure  tlie  assembled  multitude 
were  distracted  with  grief  and  remained  transfixed  as  if  dead.  Ultimately  tliey 
retired  below  the  pass  to  Sqiug-lidali-slio-ytsang-dor  and  tlie  plain  Tliang-i/iial-nm- 
cfpal-thang,  wliere  they  remained  for  twenty-five  days  and  nights,  and  were  able  to 
see  the  Quru*s  celestial  party,  like  a  shooting  star,  sailing  away  tlirough  tlie  sky 
towards  the  horiion  till  lost  to  sight.  After  much  prayer  and  worship  they  sadly 
departed  on  King  Tlii-SroA  Detsan  telling  tliem  of  the  Ouru*s  safe  arrival  at  8an- 
do-pal-ri,  which  event  he  (the  king)  was  able  to  see  tlirough  the  magical  Insiglit 
he  liad  acquired  from  tho  Quru.  It  appoarod  that  tlie  Guru  reached  Singala  aftor 
about  two  days'  Journey,  and  penetrating  the  iron  palace,  he  entered  the  body  of  the 
Baksha  king  named  ''He  of  the  Skull  rosary,"  and  preached  the  doctrine  to  tlie 
thousand  daughters  of  Uie  Bakslia  and  the  folk  of  Uiat  country.  A  few  days  after- 
wards he  departed  for  ]^a-yab-gli6,  and  reached  the  capital  8an-do-pal-ri,  where 
instantly  abstracting  the  life  of  the  demon-king  named  Yaksha  Me-wal,  and  entering 
his  body,  the  Quru  reigns  there  supremo  over  the  Bakshas,  even  up  till  tlie  present 
day,  and  in  perpetual  youth  is  preacliing  there  the  d(tctrine  of  Lamaism  in  a  piini- 
dise  which  rivals  that  of  Amitablia's  western  heaven  of  Skkhdvath 
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And  notwithstanding  his  grotesque  charlatanism  and  uncelibate 
life,  he  is  deified  and  worshipped  as  the  **  second  Buddhai''  and 
his  image  under  ^^The  eight  worshipful  Forms''^  is  found  in 
every  Tibetan  temple  of  the  old  sect,  as   figured  at  page  25. 

Thus  established,  and  lavishly  endowed,  Lamaism  made  steady 
progress,  and  was  actively  patronized  by  Thi-Sro&  Detsan's  succes- 
sors for  two  generations." 

The  eras  of  Lamaism  may  be  divided  into  (1)  primitive  or 
'*  Augustine"  (firom  King  Thi-Sro&  Detsan's  reign  to  the  per- 
secution), (2)  medisaval,  including  the  reformation,  (3)  modern 
L&maism,  firom  the  priest-kingship  of  the  Dalai  Lama  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  professed  religion  of  the  earlier 
period  is  given  in  the  bilingual  edict  pillars  ^  do-ring,'^  erected  at 
Lhasa  in  822  a.d.,*  in  treaty  with  the  Chinese.  In  the  text  of 
these  edicts,  which  has  been  translated  by  Dr.  Bushell,^  occurs  the 
following  sentence :  *^  They  [?  the  Fan  (Tibetan)  and  the  Han 
(Chinese)]  have  looked  up  to  the  three  precious  ones,  to  all  the 
holy  saints,  to  the  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  planets,  and  begged  them 
to  be  their  witnesses." 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth  century  ^  under  king  Kalpachan, 
the  grandson  of  Thi-Sroii  Detsan,  the  work  of  the  translation  of 
scriptures  and  the  commentaries  of  Nagarjuna,  Aryadeva,  Vasu- 
bandhu,  etc.,  was  actively  prosecuted.  Among  the  Indian  trans- 
lators employed  by  him  were  Jina  Mitra,  STlendrabodhi,*  Suren- 
drabodhi,  Prajna-varman,  Dana-^ila,  and  Bodhimitm,  assisted  by 
the  Tibetans  Pal-brtsegs,  Ye-s*e-sde,  Ch'os-kyi-Gyal-ts'an,  and 
at  least  half  of  the  two  collections  as  we  know  them  is  the  work 


>  Ouru  to'an  gye.    For  description  of  tlicsc  sec  p.  879. 

a  Tlii-Sroii  Detoan  died  in  786  (Ooma,  Or.,  183),  and  was  succeeded  by  liis  son, 
Ma-thi  tsan-po,  who,  on  being  poisoned  by  tiis  motlier  soon  after  tiis  accession,  wns 
vuoceeded  by  his  brother  (8ad*na-legs)  under  Uio  same  name  (Rockrili.,  Lt/e,  222),  and 
he  induced  KamalafQa  to  return  to  Tibet  and  permanently  reside  in  tliat  country. 
This  latter  was  suooceded  by  his  son  Ralpadian. 

s  Tliese  monoliths  are  assigned  by  Tibetan  tradition  (as  translated  by  Sabat.,  J.A  JS.B.^ 
1S81,  p.  228)  to  Thi-Sron  Detsan's  grandson,  Ralpacban. 

«  Op.  cii.t  621. 

9  According  to  Tibetan  clironology ;  but  the  Chinese  make  Ralpaclian*s  accession 
816  A.  D.  (R0CK«LL*8  B.,  223). 

•  These  two  were  pupils  of  Sthiramati  (Vasilibt,  Tdmndtka,  820) 
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of  their  hands.^  And  he  endowed  most  of  the  monasteries  with 
state-lands  and  the  right  to  collect  tithes  and  taxes.  He  seems 
to  have  been  the  iirst  Tibetan  sovereign  who  started  a  regular 
record  of  the  annals  of  his  country,  for  which  purpose  he  adopted 
the  Chinese  system  of  chronology. 

His  devotion  to  Buddhism  appears  to  have  led  to  his  murder 
about  899,^  at  the  instigation  of  his  younger  brother  La<i  Darma, 
— ^the  so-called  Julian  of  L&maism — ^who  then  ascended  the  throne, 
and  at  once  commenced  to  persecute  the  LSmas  and  did  his 
I  tmost'  to  uproot  the  religion.  He  desecrated  the  temples  and 
several  monasteries,  burned  many  of  their  books,  and  treated 
the  Lamas  with  the  grossest  indignity,  forcing  many  to  become 
butchers. 

But  Laft  Darma's  persecution  was  very  mild  for  a  religious 
one,  and  very  short-lived.     He  was  assassinated  in  the  third  year 

of  his  reign  by  a  Lfima  of  Lha- 
luft.  named  Pal-dorje,  who  has 
since  been  canonized  by  his  grate- 
ful church,  and  this  murderous 
incident  forms  a  jMtrt  of  the  modem 
LSmaist  masquerade.^  This  LSma, 
to  effect  his  purpose,  assumed  the 
guise  of  a  strolling  black-hat  devil- 
dancer,  and  hid  in  his  ample  sleeves 
a  bow  and  arrow.  His  dancing 
below  the  king's  palace,  which 
stood  near  the  north  end  of  the 
present  cathedral  of  Lhasa,^  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  king, 
who  summoned  the  dancer  to  his 
presence,  where  the  disguised 
L§ma  seized  an  opportunity  while 
near  the  king  to  shoot  him  with 
the  arrow,  which  proved  almost  immediately  &tal.     In  the  re- 


Black-uat  Dkvil-Dancbr. 


^  Rock.,  B.^  225. 

•  The  date  is  variously  giyen,  ranging  from  888  (Bushbll,  489  and  522)  to  899  a.d. 
(CsoMA,  Or.,  188) ;  902  (Sanano  Sbtskn,  49) ;  914  (Koppkn,  ii.,  72). 

>  Actively  aided  by  his  minister,  sAif-s/ay-SKas. 

*  See  Chap.  sue. 

'  And  not  on  the  Red  mil  latterly  named  **  Potaia." 
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salting  tamolt  the  Lama  sped  away  on  a  black  horse,  which 
was  tethered  near  at  hand,  and  riding  on,  plunged  through  the 
Kyi  river  on  the  outskirts  of  Lhasa,  whence  his  horse  emerged 
in  its  natural  white  colour,  as  it  had  been  merely  blackened  by 
soot,  and  he  himself  turned  outside  the  white  lining  of  his  coat, 
anl  by  this  stratagem  escaped  his  pursuers/  The  dying  words 
of  the  king  were :  '^  Oh,  why  was  I  not  kiUed  three  years  ago 
to  save  me  committing  so  much  sin,  or  three  years  hence,  that  I 
might  have  rooted  Buddhism  out  of  the  land  ? '' 

On  the  assassination  of  Lah  Darma  the  Limas  were  not  long 
in  regaining  their  lost  ground."  Their  party  assumed  the  regency 
during  the  minority  of  Lah  Darma's  sons,  and  although  Tibet 
now  became  divided  into  petty  principalities,  the  persecution 
seems  to  have  imparted  fresh  vigour  to  the  movement,  for 
from  this  time  forth  the  L&maist  church  steadily  grew  in  size 
and  influence  until  it  reached  its  present  vast  dimensions,  culminat- 
ing in  the  priestr-kings  at  LhSsa« 

By  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.,  numerous  Indian 
and  Kashmiri  monks  were  again  frequenting  Tibet.*  And  in 
1038  A.D.  arrived  Ati^a,  the  great  reformer  of  Lamaisro,^  whose 
biography  is  sketched  in  outline  below,  as  he  flgures  con- 
spicuously in  Lfimaism,  and  especially  in  its  sects. 


1  He  hid  in  a  cave  near  the  monastery  of  Brag-Yal-pa,  about  one  day's  Journey  east 
ofLhisa. 

•  Sanang  Setsen  says  (p.  01)  that  Lan  Darma's  son  reigned  without  the  Law. 

*  Among  whom  were  8mriti»  who  wrote  a  Tibetan  Tocabulary  named  "  Tlie  Weapon 
of  Speech";  Dha^napiU^  who  arrived  in  1018  A.D.,  accompanied  by  aiddhapila, 
Qunapala,aad  PraJfii-pUa  from  Eastern  India ;  and  Subhati  9n  9Aatl,  who  translated 
some  of  Uie  PrajilA-piramitA. 

^  His  legendtfy  biography,  attributed  to  liis  pupil  firom-ton,  but  apparently  of 
later  date  (and  probably  written  by  the  Dalai  in  the  sixteentli  century,  as  it  credits 
llrom*ton  with  being  AraloUta's  incarnation),  has  been  translated  by  Sabat  in 
Jowr,  Imd,  Budd.  Ttact  Soc.,  1803.  I  have  also  consulted  tlie  original  (Cf.  also  TA.BA. 
Ml,  M8:  KoPP.,U.,78, 79, 117,127,  895;  Scbl.,  09, 186;  Pand..No.  29.)  AtT^*s  proper 
Indian  name  is  DIpa&kara  ^-Jfiina,  but  he  is  usually  called  by  the  Lamas  Jo-vo- 
fy^-dptU-Uan  Atlva,  or  ••The  Illustrious  Noble  Lord  AUslia."  And  he  is  lield  to  bo 
an  incarnation  of  Blanju^ii,  tlie  Celestial  Bodhisat  of  Wisdom ;  tliough  tliis  seems 
merely  a  pious  way  of  stating  that  AUfa  was  UU  Manjufii  of  Tibet,  or  the  most 
learned  In  scholastic  and  astrological  lore  of  all  the  monks  who  had  previously 
visited  Tibet ;  as  India,  Nepal,  and  China  already  possessed  their  especial  apotheosized 
wise  man  as  a  Mafijufri  incarnation.  He  was  bom  in  980  a.d.  (according  to  his 
Tibetan  chronicles),  of  the  royal  family  of  Oaur  at  Vikranmnlpur  (?),  in  Bengal,  his 
father  being  named  Kalyana-frl,  and  his  mother  Prabhavatl,  and  was  ordained  at 
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Atisa  was  nearly   sixty  years  of  age  when  he  visited  Tibet.^ 
He  at  once  started  a  movement  which  may  be  called  the  Lamaist 

Reformation,  and  he  wrote  many 
treatises.' 

His  chief  disciple  was  Dom- 
ton,  *  the  first  hierarch  of 
the  new  reformed  sect,  the 
Kadam-pa,  which,  three-and-a- 
half  centuries  later,  became  the 
Ge-lug-pa,  now  the  dominant 
sect  of  Tibet,  and  the  estab- 
lished church  of  the  country. 

Atisa's   reformation   resulted 

not    only    in    the     new    sect, 

Kadam-pa,  with  which  he  most 

intimately    identified    himself, 

but  it  also  initiated,  more  or 

less  directly,  the  semi-refonned 

sects  of  Kar-gyu-pa  and  Sakya-pa,  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on 

Sects. 

The  latter  end  of  the  eleventh  century  saw  Lamaism  firmly 


i;a  i^  ^  ^n^^^^'^  «^^ 


Atisa. 


tlie  Odantapuri  Viliara.  He  underwent  training  under  both  Mah&yana  teachers 
and  the  Malia  Siddlii  (grub-ch'en)  or  wizard-priests,  his  most  notable  masters  being 
Chandrakirti,  the  Abbot  of  Suvamadvip,  or  Sudliarmanagar,  the  *'  Cliryse "  of  the 
ancients,  near  '*  Thatou  "  in  Pegu,  Mativitara  of  tlie  Mahabodhi  Vihara,  and  the  Malia- 
^tddlii  Naro,  who  is  especially  related  to  Uie  Kar-gyu-pa  Sect.  On  starting  for  Tibet* 
he  was  a  professor  of  the  Vikramasila  monastery  in  Magadha,  and  a  contemporary 
of  Nayapila,  son  of  King  Mahipala. 

1  He  visited  Tibet  by  way  of  I^ari  K'or-sum  in  1088  a-d.  in  the  company  of  theL&ma 
Nag-tsho,  and  aft«r  starting  what  may  be  called  the  Reformed  L&maism,  died  in 
the  «^e-t'an  monastery,  near  Lhiisa,  in  1052.  It  is  stated  that  he  came  from 
Vikramasila  at  the  iuvit^ition  of  Uic  Tilictan  King,  named  Lha  Lama  Yc-slios-'i>d,  but 
his  route  W4  I^ari  rcnd(»rs  this  unlikely,  and  this  Lha  Lama  sumus  t*)  have  been  a  i>etty 
chief  of  N.W.  Tibet,  who  wiut  captured  about  tliut  time  by  the  Nr|ml('sc. 

*  The  following  works  by  Ati^i  occur  in  mDo  of  bsTan  *gyur:  1,  Ikxiliipatlia  pradipa ; 
2,  Carya  sangralut  pradipa;  8,  Satya  drayavatara;  4,  Madhyamopadesa ;  5,  Sangralia 
garbha;  6,  Hridaya  nischita;  7,  Bodhisattva  many&vali;  8,  Bodhisattva  karmadi- 
marg&vat&ra;  9,  Saranagatadesa ;  10,  Mah&yanapatha  sftdliana  vama  sangralia; 
11,  Mali&y&napatlia  sadliana  sangraha;  12,  SAtrftrtlia  samuclihayopadesa ;  18,  Dasaku- 
sala  kai-mopadesa ;  14,  Karma  Viblianga ;  16,  Samadlii  sambhara  parivarta;  16,  Lokot- 
tarasaptaka  vidhi ;  17,  Guru  Kriyakrama  ;  18,  Cliittotpada  samvara  vidhi  krama ;  19, 
S'ikshd  samucchaya  abhi  samaya,  delivered  by,9'ri  Dharmapila,  King  of  Suvamad- 
vipa  to  Dlpafikara  and  Kanuila ;  20,  Vinuila  ratna  Ickliana,  an  epistle  by  Dipahkara 
to  Naya  Pala,  King  of  Magadha  by  Ati^  on  liis  departure  for  Tibet. 

'  lilltM-etoH. 
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rooted,  and  its  rival  sects,  &voured  by  their  growing  popularity  and 
the  isolation  of  Tibet,  were  beginning  to  form  at  Sakya  and 
elsewhere  strong  hierarchies,  which  took  much  of  the  power  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  petty  chiefs  amongst  whom  Tibet  was  now 
parcelled  out,  and  tended  to  still  further  open  the  country  to 
Chinese  and  Mongol  invasion. 

There  seems  no  evidence  to  support  the  assertion  that  tliis 
Ijamaist  revival' was  determined  by  any  great  influx  of  Indian 
monks  fleeing  from  persecution  in  India,  as  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  influx  about  the  time  of  the  Muhammadan  invasion  of 
India. 

In  the  second,  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Lamaism  received 
a  mighty  accession  of  strength  at  the  hands  of  the  great  Chinese 
emperor,  Khubilai  Khan.  Tibet  had  been  conquered  by  his 
ancestor,  Jenghiz  Khan,^  about  1206  A.P.,  and  Khubilai  was  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  L&maism.  This  emperor  we  know, 
from  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo  and  others,  was  a  most  en- 
lightened ruler;  and  in  searching  about  for  a  religion  to  weld 
together  the  more  uncivilized  portions  of  his  mighty  empire  he 
called  to  his  court  the  most  powerful  of  the  LSmaist  hierarchs, 
namely,  the  Saskya  Grand  Lama,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
Christian  and  several  other  &iths,  and  he  ultimately  fixed  upon 
L&maism,  as  having  more  in  common  with  the  Shamanist  faiths 
already  prevalent  in  China  and  Mongolia  than  had  Confucianism, 
Muhammadanism,  or  Christianity. 

His  conversion  to  Buddhism  is  made  miraculous.  He  is  said  to 
have  demanded  from  the  Christian  missionaries,  who  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  the  pope,  the  performance  of  a  miracle  as  a 
proof  to  him  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  religion,  while 
if  they  failed  and  the  Lllmas  succeeded  in  showing  him  a  miracle, 
then  he  would  adopt  Buddhism.  In  the  presence  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  were  unable  to  comply  with  Khubilai's  demands,  the 
Lftroas  caused  the  emperor's  wine-cup  to  rise  miraculously  to  his 
lips,  whereat  the  emperor  adopted  Buddhism  ;  and  the  dis- 
comfited missionaries  declared  that  the  cup  had  been  lifted  by 
the  devil  himself  into  whose  clutches  the  king  now  had  fallen. 

Just  as  Charlemagne  crated  the  first  Christian  pope,  so  the 

>  The  Tibetan  aooounto  state  that  he  wae  bom  in  1 1 82  a.d.,  and  wae  the  son  of  tlie 
Mongol  Ood  {f  deilled  ancestor)  •«The  White  Onaw^t:' 
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emperor  KhubiUi  recognized  ^  the  L&ma  of  Saskya,  or  the  Sakya 
Pandita,  as  head  of  the  Lamaist  church,  and  conferred  upon  him 
temporary  power  as  the  tributary  ruler  of  Tibet,  in  return  for 
which  &vour  he  was  required  to  consecrate  or  crown  the  Chinese 
emperors.  And  the  succession  in  this  hereditary  primacy  was 
8ecm*ed  to  the  Pandit^s  nephew,  Lodoi  G-yal-ts'an  (or  Mati- 
dhvaja),  a  young  and  able  L&ma,  who  was  given  the  title  of 
Highness  or  Sublin^ity  (jp'aga-pa).  Ehubilai  actively  promoted 
L&maism  and  built  many  monasteries  in  Mongolia,  and  a  large 
one  at  Pekin.  Chinese  history  *  attributes  to  him  the  organisa- 
tion of  civil  administration  in  Tibet,  though  it  would  appear 
that  he  exerted  his  authority  only  by  diplomacy  through  these 
spiritual  potentates  without  any  actual  conquest  by  arms. 

The  Sakya  pope,  assisted  by  a  staff  of  scholars,  achieved  the 
great  work  of  translating  the  bulky  Lllmaist  canon  (Kah-gyur) 
into  Mongolian  after  its  revision  and  collation  with  the  Chinese 
texts.  Indeed,  the  LSmaist  accounts  claim  for  the  Sakya  Pope 
the  invention  of  the  Mongolian  character,  though  it  is  clearly 
modelled  upon  the  Syrian ;  and  Syriac  and  nestorian  missionaries 
are  known  to  have  worked  in  Mongoha  long  prior  to  this  epoch. 

Under  the  succeeding  Mongol  emperors,  the  Sakya  primacy 
seems  to  have  maintained  much  of  its  political  supremacy,  and  to 
have  used,  its  power  as  a  church-militant  to  oppress  its  rival  sects. 
Thus  it  burned  the  great  Kar-gyu-pa  monastery  of  Dikung  about 
1320  A.D.  But  on  the  accession  of  the  Ming  dynasty  in  1368  a.d. 
the  Chinese  emperors  deemed  it  politic,  while  conciliating  the 
Lamas,  as  a  body,  by  gifts  and  titles,  to  strike  at  the  Sakya 
power  by  raising  the  heads  of  two  other  monasteries  ^  to  equal 
rank  with  it,  and  encouraged  strife  amongst  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  Lama  named 
Tsoh-K'a-pa  re-organized  Atisa's  reformed  sect,  and  altered  its 
title  to  "  The  virtuous  order,"  or  Oe^ug-^.  This  sect  soon 
eclipsed  all  the  others ;  and  in  five  generations  it  obtained  the 
priest -kingship  of  Tibet,  which  it  still  retains  to  this  day.  Its 
first  Grand  Lama  was  Tsoh-K'a-pa's  nephew,  Geden-olub,  with 
his   succession  based    on  the  idea  of  re-incarnation,  a  theory 

1  In  1270  A.D. 

«  Mauco  \\  \U  S8. 

>  The  Ka-gyupa,  Dikung,  and  tho  Ka^lam-pa  Ts'al. 
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which  was  afberwardsy  apparently  in  the  reign  of  the  fifth 
Grand  L&ma,  developed  into  the  fiction  of  re-incamated  reflexes 
of  the  divine  Bodhisat  Avalokita,  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the 
Hierarchy. 

In  1640,  the  Ge-lug-i)a  leapt  into  temporal  power  nnder  the 
fifth  Grand  LSma,  the  crafty  Nag-waA  Lo-zang.  At  the  request 
of  this  ambitious  man,  a  Mon- 
gol prince,  Gusri  Khan,  con- 
quered Tibet,  and  made  a  pre- 
sent of  it  to  this  Grand  Lama, 
who  in  1650  was  confirmed  in 
his  sovereignty  by  the  Chinese 
emperor,  and  given  the  Mon- 
gol title  of  Dalcdf  or  ^^(vast 
as)  the  Ocean.*'  And  on  ac- 
count of  this  title  he  and  his 
successors  are  called  by  some 
Europeans  "the  Dalai  (or 
Tale)  Ldraa^^^  though  this 
title  is  almost  unknown  to 
Tibetans,  who  call  these  Grand 
Lamas  ^  the  great  gem  of 
majesty "  (Gyal-wa  Rin-po- 
ch'e).i 

This  daring  Dalai  L&ma,  high-handed  and  resourceful,  lost  no 
time  in  consolidating  his  rule  as  priest-king  and  the  extension  of 
his  sect  by  the  forcible  appropriation  of  many  monasteries  of  the 
other  sects,  and  by  inventing  legends  magnifying  the  powers  of 
the  Bodhisat  Avalokita  and  posing  himself  as  the  incarnation  of 
this  divinity,  the  presiding  Bodhisat  of  each  world  of  re-birth, 
whom  he  also  identified  with  the  controller  of  metempsychosis,  the 
dread  Judge  of  the  Dead  before  whose  tribunal  all  mortals  must 
appear. 

Posing  in  this  way  as  God-incarnate,  he  built'  himself  the 
huge  palace-temple  on  the  hill  near  Lh&sa,  which  he  called 
Potala,  after  the  mythic  Indian  residence  of  his  divine  prototype 


v>ji;ac^xiai>3iz4- 


THB  FlBST  DAULI   UkMk. 

L6-t£ii  Oya-ti'o  or  Ojal-wa  iia-p*.* 


1  Cf.  OsoMA.  Or^  102  and  lOS;  Kopp.,  U.,  168,  835;  J.A.S.B.,  1882,  p.  27. 
•  After  Pander.  *  In  1643,  Oioma,  Ot.,  p.  190 
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AvalokitEy  "  The  Lord  who  looks  down  from  on  high,**  whose  sym- 
bols he  now  invested  himself  vrith.    He  also  tampered  unscrupu- 


POTALA,  THM  PaLACV  OF  TH8  DALAI  LIMA. 

(From  a  native  drmwing.) 

ously  with  Tibetan  history  in  order  to  lend  colour  to  his  divine 
ipretensionsy  and  he  succeeded  perfectly.  All  the  other  sects  of 
L&mas  acknowledged  him  and  his  successors  to  be  of  divine 
descent,  the  veritable  Avalokita-in-the-ilesh.  And  they  also 
adopted  the  plan  of  succession  by  re-incarnate  Lfimas  and  by 
divine  reflexes.  As  for  the  credulous  populace,  they  recognized 
the  Dalai  LEma  to  be  the  rightful  ruler  and  the  existing  govern- 
ment as  a  theocracy,  for  it  flattered  their  vanity  to  have  a  deity 
incarnate  as  their  king. 

The  declining  years  of  this  great  Grand  L&ma,  Nag-waA,  were 
tro  ibled  by  the  cares  and  obligations  of  the  tem^ral  rule,  and  his 
ambitious  schemes,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Manchus,  who 
sought  the  temporal  sovereignty.  On  account  of  these  political 
troubles  his  death  was  concealed  for  twelve  years  by  the  minister 
De-Si,^  who  is  believed  to  have  been  his  natural  son.  And  the 
succeeding  Grand  LEma,  the  sixth,  proving  hopelessly  dissolute, 
he  was  executed  at  the  instigation  of  the  Chinese  government, 


>  BDe-st^d.    Csoma'b  (^mm.,  191 ;  Giosai's  Alpk. 
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which  then  assumed  the  suzerainty,  and  which  has  since  con- 
tinued to  control  in  a  general  way  the  temporal  affairs,  especially 
its  foreign  policy/  and  also  to  regulate  more  or  less  the  hierarclial 
succession,'  as  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

But  the  Oe-lug-pa  sect,  or  the  established  church,  going  on 
the  lines  laid  down  for  it  by  the  fifth  Grand  Lama,  continued  to 
prosper,  and  his  successors,  despite  the  presence  of  a  few  Chinese 
officials,  are  now,  each  in  turn,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Tibet,  and 
recognized  by  the  llamas  of  all  denominations  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Lamaist  church. 

In  its  spread  beyond  Tibet,  Lamaism  almost  everywhere  exhibits 
the  same  tendency  to  dominate  both  king  and  people  and  to  repress 
the  national  life.  It  seems  now  to  have  ceased  extending,  but 
shows  no  sign  of  losing  hold  upon  its  votaries  in  Tibet. 

The  present  day  distribution  of  Lftmaism  extends  through  states 
stretching  more  or  less  continuously  from  the  European  Caucasus 
to  near  Kamschatka;  and  from  Buriat  Siberia  down  to  Sikhim 
and  Yun-nan.  But  although  the  area  of  its  prevalence  is  so  vast, 
the  population  is  extremely  sparse,  and  so  little  is  known  of  their 
numbers  over  the  greater  part  of  the  area  that  no  trustworthy  figures 
can  be  given  in  regard  to  the  total  number  of  professing  I^maists. 
-  The  population  of  Tibet  itself  is  probably  not  more  than 
4,000,000,^  but  almost  all  of  these  may  be  classed  as  L^maists,  for 
although  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  people  in. eastern  Tibet 
are  adherents  of  the  Bon,  many  of  these  are  said  to  patronize  the 
Lamas  as  well,  and  the  Bon  religion  has  become  assimilated  in 
great  part  to  un-reformed  Lamaism.^ 


1  Tlius  it  procured  for  Tibet  satisfaction  from  the  Oorklias  under  Pritliivi-niriyan 
lor  their  InTsaion  of  Western  Tibet  and  sack  of  Taahi-lhunpo  in  176S  (Kibkpatiuck's 
AecL  9f  Ntpal^  p.  988 ;  BncRAMAN-HAMiLTOir,  NtfaU  p.  244),  and  tlie  present  seclusion 
of  Tibet  against  Europeans  is  mainlj  due  to  Chinese  policy. 

*  An  interesting  glimpse  into  tlie  country  of  that  period  is  got  in  tlie  contemporary 
record  of  the  friar  Horace  della  Penna,  translated  into  Englisli  by  Markham  (op.  ci(., 
p.  820  «f  ff^.) 

*  HocKRiLL,  X.,  p.  296»  estimat4*s  it  at  8,600,000. 

«  TlKNigh  It  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Rockhill  found  a  large  tract  of  N.E.  Tibet 
cxcluslTcly  occupied  by  Don-pa.  In  the  nortli-eastcm  prf>vince  of  (}ya-dr,  witli  about 
60,000  people,  between  t)io  Dang  Rirer  and  Chamcio,  Mr.  Rockhill  found  tliat  the 
Ron-pa  religion  reigns  supreme,  and  in  order  to  save  tlieso  people  from  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  the  Limaist  Government  at  Lhisa,  China  itself  supervises  tlie  adminis- 
tration of  this  province.    And  **all  along  the  eastern  borderland  of  Tibet  from  the 
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The  European  outpost  of  the  LSmaist  Church,  situated  amid  the 
K&hnuk  Tartars  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  has  been  described  in 
some  detail  by  Koppen.^ 

After  the  flight  of  the  Torgots,  about  12,000  cottages  of  the 
Kalmuk  Tartars  still  xemained  in  Russian  territory,  between  the 
Don  and  the  Yaik.  Now  they  number  at  least  20,000,  and  con- 
tain more  than  100,000  souls,  of  which  by  far  the  great  majority 
retain  the  LUmaist  faith.  Of  course,  since  the  flight,  all  inter- 
course with  the  priest-god  at  Lhfisa  is  strictly  forbidden,  nor 
are  they  allowed  to  accept  from  him  any  orders  or  patents,  nor  to 
send  him  any  ambassadors  or  presents.  Nevertheless,  he  gives 
them  secret  advice  by  oracle  and  otherwise,  and  maintains  their 
religious  enthusiasm.  Thus,  even  now,  he  exercises  an  important 
influence  on  his  pious  flock  on  the  Volga,  so  that  they  can  be 
considered  of  the  LSmaist  church,  although  the  head  LSma  (for 
the  Kalmuks  still  call  their  head  priest  ^^  Lama")  is  sanctioned  at 
present  by  the  Bussian  government,  and  no  longer  by  the  Dalai 
LSma. 

Altogether,  evidently  for  a  reason  not  far  to  seek,  the  number 
of  priests  has  greatly  increased  since  their  connection  with  Lhisa 
has  been  cut  off.  Formerly  the  Dalai  LSlma  had  also  on  the  Volga 
a  quite  disproportionate  number  of  bondsmen  or  Schabinaren, 
whose  contributions  (taxes)  went  to  Lhasa;  but  since  the  flight  of 
the  Torgots  the  money  remains  there,  and  the  Schabinars  of  the 
remaining  Ulusse  have  been  divided  amongst  the  several  Churulls. 
These  clergy  also  would  appear  to  have  developed  extraordinary 
zeal,  for  in  the  year  1803  it  was  reported  that  the  Kalmuk  priests 
formed  a  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  perpetually 
enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  that  they 
meddled  in  everything,  and  received  all  the  young  men  who  were 
averse  to  labour  at  their  proper  calling,  etc.,  etc. 

Since  1838  the  liussian  government  has  succeeded,  through 
the  head  Lama  Jambo  Namka,  in  preventing  in  some  measure 
these  abuses,  and  severer  laws  were  issued,  especially  against  the 

Kokonor  to  Yun-uan,  it  (tlio  lion-pa  religion)  floumhua  side  by  side  with  tbo  L&maist 
faith  ....  and  in  all  the  souUiern  portions  of  Tibet,  not  under  the  direct  rule 
of  Lhasa,  its  L&maseries  may  be  found.  So  it  seems  that  this  faith  obtains  in  over 
two-thirds  of  Tibet,  and  that  it  is  popular  with  at  least  a  fifth  of  tlie  Tibetan-speaking 
tribes."— f/M^ra/iA«ca/  Johy.,  May,  1894. 
1  0^.  (r^.,ii.,886«<«ey. 
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priests  interfering  in  civil  affaire;  also  several  hundred  worthless 
priests  were  expelled. 

A  more  precise  census  of  the  Russian  empire  gives  the  number 
of  L&maist  people  at  82,000  Kirghis,  and  11 9,1 62  KSlmuks  ;  while 
the  Buriats  in  Siberia,  near  the  Baikal  lake,  are  estimated  at 
about  190,000.^ 

Pallas'  calculated  when  he  visited  the  Kalmuk  country  last  cen- 
tury that  there  was  one  Lama  to  every  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  tents. 

In  China,  except  for  a  few  monasteries  at  Pekin,  etc.,  and  these 
mostly  of  Mongol  monks,  the  Lamaist  section  of  Chinese  Budd- 
histd  seems  confined  to  the  extreme  western  frontier,  especially 
the  former  Tibetan  province  of  Amdo.  Probably  the  Lamaists 
in  China  number  no  more  than  about  1,000,000. 

Mongolia  may  be  considered  almost  wholly  Lamaist,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  about  2,000,000.  Its  Buddhism  became  extinct  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  race  firom  China  in  1368 ;  and  its  reconversion  to 
Lftmaism  did  not  occur  till  1577,  as  detailed  in  the  Mongol  history 
by  Sanang  Setzen,'  who  was  a  great  grandson  of  one  of  the  chief 
agents  in  this  movement.  Some  details  of  its  history  are  cited  in 
connection  with  the  Tilranatha  Grand  Lama  in  the  chapter  on 
hierarchy.  The  nrunber  of  L&mas  are  estimated  ^  at  10,000  in 
Urgya  in  north  Mongolia,  2,000  in  Tchaitschi  in  south  Mongolia, 
2,000  in  Altan  Ziima,  and  2,000  in  Kukukhotum. 

Manchuria  is  largely  Lamaist,  with  a  jpopulation  of  about 
3,000,000. 

Ladak,  to  which  A^oka  missionaries  are  believed  to  have  pene- 
trated, is  now  entirely  Lamaist  in  its  form  of  Buddhism,  and  this 
is  the  popular  religion.  Its  history  is  given  by  Cunningham^  and 
Marx/  The  population  was  estimated  by  Cunningham  ^  at  158,000 
and  the  L&mas  at  12,000,   giving   one  Lama  to  thirty  laity. 


1  ITdrpni,  B^dUHn  BUL  PkU,  de  VAead,  de  Si,  PeUriburg,  ix.,  p.  335  ;  Kbitb  Johk- 
9roir*s  AUas,  p. *S4.  Schlagintweit  says,  op.  cU»,  p.  IS,  tlutt  among  tlio  UuriaU  Buddhism 
U  still  extending. 

«  i^eueii,  i^  657  (Flench  ed.). 

>  Op.  ol. 

*  Kopmr,  I.,  p.  881,  chiefly  based  on  Huc*s  data. 

*  Laddk,  p.  857,  e(.  teg. 

*  J,A.S.B.,U<:.eH, 
Op,  eit^  p.  287. 
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Recent  estimates  place  the  population  at  about  178,000.  Spiti 
in  1845  had  a  ])opulation  of  1,414,  and  the  Lfimaa  were  one 
hundred  and  ninety-three,  or  about  one  to  seven.^ 

The  vernacular  history  of  its  introduction  into  eastern  Tiu:- 
kestan  or  Khoten  (Tib.,  Li-yul)  has  been  translated  by  Rockhill.* 

In  Nepal,  the  number  of  Buddhists  grows  every  year  less  under 
the  active  proselytizing  Hindi!  influences  of  the  Ghorka  Govern- 
ment, which  places  disabilities  upon  professing  Buddhists.  But 
the  majority  of  the  Nepalese  Buddhists  are  now  Limaist. 

Bhotan  *  is  wholly  L&maist,  both  in  its  religion  and  temporal 
government.  Its  population  has  been  given  at  about  40,000  to 
50,000  &milies,  or  a  total  of  145,200.'  But  although  it  is  believed 
to  be  almost  as  priest-ridden  as  Sikhim,  the  number  of  its  priests 
is  estimated'  only  at  about  5,000,  distributed  in  the  six  districts 
as  follows  :  In  Tassisudon  500,  in  Punakha  also  500,  in  Paro  300, 
in  Tongso  also  300,  in  Tagna  250,  and  in  Andipur  (or  Wandipur) 
250,  in  round  sum  2,000.  Then  come  3,000  Lamas  who  do  not 
reside  in  cloisters,  but  are  employed  as  officers,  making  a  total  of 
5,000,  besides  which  there  are  a  lot  of  hermits  and  nuns. 

In  regard  to  Sikhim,  where  lilmaisnl  is  the  state  religion,  I 
have  elicited  from  original  documents  and  local  L&mas  full  details 
of  the  mode  in  which  Lamaism  was  introduced  into  that  country. 
Some  of  these  are  worth  recording  as  showing  in  a  credible  manner 
the  mode  in  which  LSmaism  was  propagated  there,  and  it  was 
probably  introduced  in  a  similar  manner  into  several  of  the  other 
areas  in  which  it  is  now  prevalent. 

The  LSmas  and  laity  of  Sikhim^  and  Tibet  implicitly  believe  that 
St.  Padma-sambhava  (Guru  Bim-bo-ch'e),  the  founder  .of  Lamaisra, 
visited  Sikhim  during  his  journeyings  in  Tibet  and  its  western 
borderlands;  and  although  he  left  no  converts  and  erected  no 
buildings,  he  is  said  to  have  hid  away  in  caves  many  holy  books  for 
the  use  of  posterity,  and  to  have  personally  consecrated  every 
sacred  spot  in  Sikhim. 

1  Major  Hay,  J.^.&5.,  xix.,  487. 

>  Z^e,  etc.,  p.  230,  et.  ieq.    See  also  Dr.  Huth's  German  translation  of  the  ITor 
history. 

*  The  word  is  Sanskritic.  and  its  full  form  is  "  BkotaiUa,'*  or  *'  the  end  of  Bhot  or 
Tibet"  (cf.  HoDG8.,i.,  I.,  p.  80). 

4  rEUUBBTON's  MMOH,  p.  101. 

»  KoPPBN,  ii.,  p.  863. 

*  The  annexed  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Hoffmann. 
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The  authorities  for  such  beliefe  are,  however,  merely  the  ac- 
couQt-s  given  in  the  works  of  the  patron  saint  of  Sikhim,  Lha-tsun 
Ch'em-bo,  and  the  fictitious  "  hidden  revelations  '*  of  the  Tertdns, 
all  of  which  are  unreliable.  And  Lha-tsiin  rather  overdoes  it  by 
asserting  that  the  Guru  visited  Sikhim  a  hundred  times. 

Sikhim  seems  to  have  been  unknown  to  Tibetans  previous  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.,  and  Lha-tsiin  Ch'em-bo's 
own  account  of  his  attempts  to  enter  Sikhim  testify  to  the  pre- 
vailing ignorance  in  regard  to  it,  owing  to  its  almost  impenetrable 


Mongol  LSma  Bhe-rab. 
LSma  Ugjren  Gya-ti'o. 


Some  Sikhim  Lamas. 

A  K«i'-g}'u  L&ina. 


A  Earma  LSnia. 


mountain  and  icy  Imrriers.  And  the  Tan-yik  S&i^-Veny  which  gives 
the  fullest  account  pf  St.  Padma's  wanderings,  and  considered  the 
most  reliable  authority,  seems  to  make  no  mention  of  Sikhim.  It 
is  extremely  improbable  that  the  Gm-u  ever  entered  Sikhim,. 
especially  as,  as  we  have  seen,  he  certainly  did  not  -pass  through 
that  country  either  when  going  to  or  returning  from  Tibet. 

In  keeping,  however,  with  the  legendary  accounts  of  his  visit,  it- 
is  alleged  by  Sikhimite  Lamas  that  their  Lord  St.  Padma  entered 
the  country  by  the. "  Lordly  pass  "  Jo-la  (Ang.y  Cho-la)  and  on  the 
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east  side  of  the  pass  is  pointed  out  a  rock  on  which  he  sat  down, 
called  Z*u-tiy  or  throne,^  and  near  the  pass  a  spot  named  Sinmai 
gyip'tsu^  where  he  surprised  a  party  of  female  devils  preparing  to 
cook  their  food  :  here  are  pointed  out  two  masses  of  columnar  rock 
alleged  to  be  two  of  the  stones  of  the  tripod  used  to  support  the 
cooking-pot  of  these  demons.  And  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to 
Tibet  by  way  of  the  J^4^p  pass,  resting  en  route  on  the  Ku-phu 
and  creating  the  Tuko  La  by  ^^  tearing  "  up  the  rock  to  crush  an 
obnoxious  demon. 

The  introduction  of  LSmaism  into  Sikhim  certainly  dates  from 
the  time  of  Lha-tsiin's  arrival  there  about  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  a.d.  By  this  time  Lamaism  had  become  a 
most  powerful  hierarchy  in  Tibet,  and  was  actively  extending  its 
creed  among  the  Himalayan  and  central  Asian  tribes. 

Three  generations  of  Tibetan  colonists  firom  the  adjoining 
Ghumbi  valley  had  settled  on  the  eastern  border  of  Sikhim,  near 
Gting-tok.  .  And  it  is  highly  probable  that  these  Tibetan  settlers 
were  privy  to  the  entry  of  the  Lftmas;  as  it  is  traditionally  reported 
that  the  ancestor  of  that  Sikhimite-Tibetan,  who  was  promptly 
elected  king  of  Sikhim,  by  Lha-tsUn,  was  a  protSge  and  kinsman  of 
the  Sakya  Grand  LSma.  And  Lha-tsiin  Gh'em-bo  seems  to  have 
approached  Sikhim  vi&  Sakya,  and  his  incarnations  subsequently 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sakya,  and  even  now  his  spirit 
is  believed  to  be  incarnate  in  the  body  of  the  present  Sakya  Lama. 

Lha-taiin  was  a  native  of  Kongbu,  in  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Tsang-po  (Brahmaputra),  which  has  a  climate  and  physical  appear- 
ance very  similar  to  Sikhim,  and  teems  with  traces  of  St.  Padma- 
sambhava,  ^Miscovered"  by  celebrated  L&mas,  and  it  had  been  a 
happy  hunting  ground  for  the  Tertons,  or  discoverers  of  the 
fictitious  treatises  called  ^<  hidden  revelations."  Arriving,  then, 
in  a  country  so  like  his  own,  and  having  the  virgin  soil  of  Sikhim 
to  work  upon,  Lha-tsiin  seems  to  have  selected  the  most  romantic 
spots  and  clothed  them  in  suitable  legendary  dress  in  keeping 
with  his  ingenious  discovery  of  St.  Padma's  previous  visits.  And 
to  support  his  statements  he  also  discovered  that  his  own  advent 
as  the  apostle  of  Sikhim  had  been  foretold  in  detail,  nine  hundred 
years  before,  by  the  G-uru  himself,  in  the  revelation  entitled 


1  bz'ogs  khrl.  a  Srin-mohi  rgyib  gcsug. 
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"  The  prophetic  mirror  of  Sikhim."  ^  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  considerable  genius,  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  picturesque ; 
and  he  certainly  left  his  mark  on  his  adopted  country  of  Sikhim, 
where  his  name  is  now  a  household  word. 

The  traditional  account  of  his  entry  to  Sikhim  associates  with 
him  two  other  L&mas,  to  wit,  a  Kar-tok-pa  and  a  if^a-dak-pa ;  but 
they  play  an  inconspicuous  part  in  the  work  of  introducing 
Lamaism,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  any  representative 
of  these  HiA-ma  sub-sects  arrived  in  Sikhim  at  so  early  a 
peridd. 

As  Lha-tsiin  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Sikhim  Lamaism, 
being  its  de  faeto  founder,  it  is  desirable  here  to  give  a  summary 
of  his  life  as  extracted  from  the  local  histories. 

urn  or  bt.  lka-tsuk,  thb  patboit  saint  op  sikhim. 

Lha-iiUn  Ch*emrho*  is  a  title  meaning  "The  great  Reverend  Ood." 
His  ordinary  religious  Dame  is  Kunrzaii  nam-gyS^*  or  "  The  entirely 
victorious  Essence  of  Goodness."  He  is  also  known  by  the  title  of. 
Lha-UUn  nam-hJM  Jig-med*  or  "  The  Reverend  Qod  who  fears  not  the 
sky/'  with  reference  to  his  alleged  power  of  flying.  And  he  is  some- 
times called  Kusho  Diog-eh^en  CKemho^  or  ''  The  great  Honourable 
Dsog-c'en"— DM^H^'m,  literally  <*The  Great  End,"  being  the  techni- 
cal name  for  the  system  of  mystical  insight  of  the  Sfiii-mapa,  and 
JTimAo  means  "  the  honourable." 

He  was  bom  in  the  firebird  year  of  the  tenth  of  the  sixty-year  cycles, 
corresponding  to  1595  a.d.,  in  the  district  of  Kongbu,  in  south- 
eastern Tibet.  Having  spent  many  years  in  various  monasteries  and 
in  travelling  throughout  Tibet  and  Sikhim,  he  ultimately,  in  the  year 
1648,  arrived  in  Lhftsa,  and  obtained  such  great  repute  by  his  learning 
that  he  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Ifl'ag-waii,  the  greatest  of  the 
Grand  L&mas,  who  shortly  afterwards  became  the  first  Dalai  L&ma. 
Indeed,  it  is  alleged  that  it  was  mainly  through  the  special  instruction 
given  by  Lha-tsiin  to  the  Grand  Uma  that  the  latter  was  so  favourably 
treated  by  the  Ohinese  emperor  and  confirmed  in  the  temporal  rule  of 
Tibet. 

The  detailed  account  of  the  saint's  meeting  with  the  Grand  L&ma  is 
worth  citing  in  illustmtion  of  the  curious  mixture  of  the  crude  and  the 
marvellous  which  make  up  the  bulk  of  these  indigenous  narratives.    In 


I  Dtn-joA  Lmn^ttn  Stl'Wai  M€l<i^ 

t  Chktm'hQ  ia  the  Sikhimlte  mode  of  pronouncing  "  Ch'en-po." 

*  KuH-hmA-mawi'Tgyal, 

*  IkaAiUnn  nam  mk'ah  ^jigi-nud. 
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.the  year  previous  to  that  on  which  the  fifth  Gi*and  Lama  went  to 
China,  which  Csouia  gives  ^  as  1649  a,d,,  the  Grand  Lama,  while  in 
his  palace  at  Fotala  told  his  attendants,  by  inspiration,  that  a  sage 
would  that  day  visit  him,  and  should  be  admitted  to  his  presence. 
Llia-tsUn,  arriving  at  the  site  now  named  Pargo-Kalin,  immediately 
below  Potala — the  Lamaist  Vatican — blew  loudly  a  k'aUny  or  trumpet 
of  human  thigh-bone;'  but  the  castle  guard,  in  ignorance  of  who  the 


Mendicant  Lama  nr.owiKO  THiGit-uoNE  Tru^ipet. 


man  really  was,  seized  him  and  tied  him  to  the  Do-ring  monolith 
in  the  neighbourhood,  as  a  punishment  for  daring  to  trumpet  so 
close  to  the"  castle.  The  snint,  bound  in  this  way,  shook  the  whole  hill 
of  Potnla,  and  so  his  arrival  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Gi'and 


1  f/r.,  p.  190. 

a  The  illustration  is  from  a  pliolo  by  Mr.  Hoffiimiin. 
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Lima,  who  ordered  his  instant  release  and  admission.  On  coming  into 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  L&ma  he  walked  boldly  up  and  struck  the 
latter  with  his  fist  and  then  vomited  before  him,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  courtier  L&mas.  The  Saint  then  explained :  "  You  are 
shortly  going  to  China ;  on  the  way  a  great  danger  besets  you,  but  my 
striking  you  has  rid  you  of  that  danger.  In  China  you  will  find  your- 
self in  great  peril  some  day ;  then  consult  this  paper  I  now  give  you; 
and  you  will  be  relieved.  My  vomiting  in  your  presence  means  that 
you  will  ultimately  be  invested  with  great  power  and  riches  through 
me.**  The  dilemma  here  prophesied  was  a  query  by  the  Chinese 
emperor  regarding  the  ''  essence  of  the  rainbow  colour/'  ^  which  quite 
confounded  the  Grand  L&ma,  till  he,  remembering  the  episode  with  the 
Saint,  consulted  the  paper  and  found  full  information  noted  therein, 
and  having  completely  satisfied  the  emperor,  he  received  great  honour 
and  riches.  The  Grand  Lfana,  on  his  return  from  China,  in  gratitude 
for  services  rendered,  offered  Lha-tsiin  much  treasure,' which  the  Saint, 
however,  refused. 

Previous  to  his  visit  to  Lh&sa,  it  is  said  that  the  Saint,  accompanied 
by  a  few  disciples,  journeyed  to  the  south-west  of  Tibet,  saying :  ''  Ac- 
cording to  the  prophecy  of  Guru  Rim-bo-ch'e,  I  must  go  and  open  the 
northern  gate  of  the  hidden  country  of  the  rice-valleys — De-mo-jong,' 
t.0.,  Sikhim,  and  I  must  develop  that  country  religiously."  He  then 
proceeded  by  way  of  Tashi-lhunpo  and  Sak3ra  to  Zar,  a  short  distance 
to  the  north  of  l^hi-rabkha  near  the  Nepal  frontier,  whei*e  he  then,  or 
afterwards,  founded  a  monastery. 

He  then  attempted  to  enter  Sikhim  by  way  of  Dsong-ri  (Jongri), 
but  could  find  no  path,  and  remained  many  days  in  a  cave  named  Nam- 
gah  i^cdf*  'Hhe  very  pleasant  grove,"  near  Kaii-la  nan-nta.  There  "  the 
everlasting  summit  of  the  five  repositories  (of  snow),*'  the  mountain 
god,  Kali-ch'en  dsl^iia  *  transformed  himself  into  a  wild  goose  and  con- 
versed with  the  sage ;  and  here,  "  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Guru 
Rim-boch'e,"  he  composed '  the  book  named  **  the  complete  Book  of 
Worship  and  offerings  for  Ka6  ch'en  dsb-fta.' 

At  this  time  another  Lftma  of  the  Kar-iok-pa  sub-sect  came  by  Kangla 
Nangma  searching  for  a  path  into  Sikhim,  and  also  triod  without 
success  the  sPreu-gyab-tak  (».«.,  "  Monkey- back  rock,"  with  reference 
to  its  semblance  to  a  monkey  sitting  with  hands  behind  back),  and 
Dsong-ri,  and  the  western  shoulder  of  sKam-pa  Khab-rag — a  ridge  of 
"  Kabru,"  which  runs  down  to  the  R&thong  river.  He  then  arrived  at 
the  cave  of  "  the  very  pleasant  grove,"  and  met  the  Saint,  who  told  him 
that  as  he  was  not  destined  to  open  the  northern  gate,  he  should  go 
round  and  try  the  western. 

Then  Lha-tsUn,  traversing  the  Kangla  Nangma  and  finding  no  road 
beyond  the  cave  of  Skam-pa  Kha-bruk,  fiew  miraculously  to  the  upper 


>  *D«aA  U^ntftUi  pa  «  mdtodAl^  ttag-rise, 

•  ftnu^iiM-V<HU  •  *«rl«oii»''totliewordn8ed. 
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part  of  **  Kabm  "  (24,000  feet),  and  there  blew  his  kang-ling,  and 
after  an  absence  of  two  weeks  flew  down  to  where  his  servants  were 
collected  and  guided  them  by  a  road  vid  Dsongri  to  Norbu-gang,  in 
Sikhim. 

Here  soon  after  arrived  two  other  fTiii-ma  L&mas.  By  <'  the  western 
gate''  of  Single  La  came  the  Ear-tok-pa  L&ma  above  mentioned, 
fiamed  <^The  Great  Soul,"^  and  a  Lftma  of  the  ^a-dak-pa  sub-sect, 
named  The  Qi*eat  Sage,'  who  had  opened  "  the  southern  gate"  by  way 
of  Darjiling  and  Namchi  respectively.  The  place  where  these  three 
Lftmas  met  was  then  called  by  the  Lepchas  Yok-»am^  which  means  ^'  the 
thi*ee  superior  ones  or  noblemen,"  a  literal  translation  of  ''  the  three 
Lamas." 

The  three  L&mas  held  here  a  council  at  which  Lha-tsUn  said :  *<  We 
three  Lamas  are  in  a  new  and  irreligious  country.  We  must  have  a 
^  dispenser  of  gifts ' '  (t.0.,  a  king)  to  rule  the  country  on  our  behalf." 
Then  the  l^a-dak'-pa  Jjama  said :  "  I  am  descended  from  the  celebrated 
Terton  l^a-dak  Nan-rel,  who  was  a  king;  I  should  therefore  be  the 
king."  While  the  Ear-tok-pa  L&ma  declared  :  "  As  I  too  am  of  royal 
lineage  I  have  the  right  to  rule."  Then  Lha-tsUn  said :  '*  In  the 
prophecy  of  Guru  Rim-bo-ch'e  it  is  written  that  four  noble  brothers 
shall  meet  in  Sikliim  and  arrange  for  its  government.  We  are  three  of 
these  come  from  the  north,  west,  and  south.  Towards  the  east,  it  is 
written,  thei'e  is  at  this  epoch  a  man  named  PUn-ts'ok,  a  descendant 
of  brave  ancestors  of  Kham  in  Eastern  Tibet.  According,  therefore,  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Guru  we  should  invite  him."  Two  messengers  were 
then  dispatched  to  seaix^h  for  this  Piin-ts'ok.  Going  towards  the 
extreme  ea^t  near  Gangtok  they  met  a  man  churning  milk  and  asked 
him  his  name.  He,  without  replying,  invited  them  to  sit  down,  and 
gave  them  milk  to  drink.  After  they  wei*e  refreshed,  he  said  his  name 
was  P'un-ts'ok.  He  was  then  conducted  to  the  L&mas,  who  coronated 
him  by  placing  the  holy  water-vase  on  his  head  and  anointed  him  with 
the  water ;  and  exhorting  him  to  rule  the  country  religiously,  they  gave 
him  Lha-tsun's  own  surname  of  Nam-gy6  *  and  the  title  of  *'  religious 
king."  FUu-t6'ok  Nam-gy6  was  at  tins  time  aged  thirty-eight  years, 
and  he  became  a  L&ma  in  the  same  year,  which  is  said  to  have  been 

1641  A.D. 

Lhartsiin  then  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
Sikhim,  exploring  its  caves  and  mountain  recesses,  composing  its 
Lamaist  legends,  and  fixing  sites  for  temples  and  monasteries.  He 
first  of  aU  built  a  hut  at  Dub-de,  which  afterwards  became  the 
monastery  of  that  name.  And  he  is  believed  to  have  built  rude 
shrines  at  Tashiding,  Pemiongchi,  and  Sang-tia-<3h'o-ling ;  though 
others  assert  that  Tashiding  was  first  occupied  by  the  original 
Ifl'a-dak-pa  L&ma. 

In  appearance  Lha-tsUn  is  usually  represented  as  seated  on  a  leo- 

^  Sems  dpah  clCen-po,  *  Bbyin-dag. 

*  Ruf'*dnn  eh^en-po.  ^  nam-rgyai. 
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pard-ekin  mat  with  the  right  leg  hanginff  down  and  his  body  almost  * 
hare— one  of  his  titles  is  He-rthkat-pa,  which  means  "anclad."  His 
complexion  is  of  a  dark  blue  hue.  Otherwise  he  is  somewhat  like 
his  prototype  Quru  Bim-boK;h'e.  A  chaplet  of  skulls  encircles  his 
brow.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  skull  oup  filled  with  blood,  and  a  trident 
topped  with  human  heads  rests  in  front  of  the  left  shoulder.  The 
right  hand  is  in  a  teaching  attitude. 

He  is  believed  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  great  Indian  teacher 
Bhlma  Mitra.  And  he  himself  ib  held  to  have  been  subsequently  in- 
carnated twice  as  a  Sikhim  lAma,  the  last  re-incarnation  being  Jik 
mi  PehWOf  bom  at  Ok-ja-ling  near  Sakya,  who  built  the  present  monas- 
tery of  Pemiongchi. 

I  cannot  ascertain  the  place  of  his  death  or  what  became  of  his  body, 
but  he  is  currently  reported  to  have  died  in  Sikhim  of  fever  contracted 
during  a  visit  to  India.  The  dark  livid  hue  of  his  skin  is  said  to  refer 
to  his  death  from  malignant  fever.  His  chief  object  in  viaitins  India 
wiis,  according  to  a  popular  saying,  to  obtain  a  rare  variety  of  ruddy 
leopard-skin  (the  Ma  leopard)  which  is  highly  prised  by  ascetics  as  a 
mat.^ 

All  his  clothing  and  personal  effects  are  carefully  treasured  in 
Sikhim  and  worshipped  as  most  sacred  relics.  They  were  all  stored 
at  Pemiongchi  monastery  until  the  Qorkha  invasion  of  last  century, 
when,  for  greater  safety,  most  of  them  were  taken  to  the  remote  T6- 
lung  monastery.  At  Pemiongchi  are  kept  one  set  of  his  full  dress 
rob^  after  the  style  of  Ouru  Kim-bo-ch'e,  including  hat  and  boots,  his 
hand-drum,  bell,  and  dorJBf  and  a  miraculous  p^urbu  dagger  for  stab- 
bing the  demons.  These  objects  are  only  shown  at  Pemiongchi  on 
special  occasions  to  wealthy  worshippers,  and  they  are  highly  celebrated 
as  a  certain  core  for  barrenness.  Oouples  aflUcted  in  this  way,  and  who 
can  afford  the  necessary  expense,  have  a  preliminary  worship  conducted 
in  the  Pemiongchi  chapel,  lasting  one  or  two  days.  Then  the  box  con- 
taining the  holy  relics  is  brought  forth  and  ceremoniously  opened,  and 
each  article  is  placed  on  the  heads  of  the  suppliant  pair,  the  ofliciating 
priest  repeating  meanwhile  the  charm  of  his  own  tutelary  deity.  Of  the 
marvellous  elBaiqy  of  this  procedure  numerous  stories  are  told.  And 
should  two  sons  result,  one  of  them  is  certainly  dedicated  to  the 
Ohurdh. 

Subsequent  to  Lha-tsiin  Ch'em-bo's  death  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  L&maism  steadily  progressed  in  Sikhim.  till 
latterly  monks  and  monasteries  filled  the  country.  The  list  and 
detailed  descripiton  of  these  are  given  in  the  next  chapter  under 
the  heading  of  Monasteries.  What  civilization  and  literature  the 
Sikhimites  now  possess  they  owe  to  Lfimaism,  and  the  Lepcha 
alphabet  too  was  derived  from  the  Tibetan. 
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The  religions  displaced  by  L&maism  were  the  Pon  (Bon),  which 
is  usually  identified  with  Taouisnii  and  the  earlier  animistic  and 
fairy  worship  of  the  Lepchas,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  re- 
ligion. Numerous  traces  of  both  of  these  primitive  fiedths  are  to 
be  found  incorporated  in  Sikhim  lilmaism,  which  owes  any  special 
features  that  it  possesses  to  the  preponderance  of  these  two 
elementa. 

Only  two  sects  of  Lfimas  are  established  in  Sikhim,  namely, 
the  NiA-ma-pa  and  the  Kar-gyu-pa  as  represented  by  the  Kar- 
ma-pa. There  are  no  Duk-pa  monasteries  in  Sikhim,  nor  does  there 
0eem  ever  to  have  been  any. 

The  Lfimas  number  nearly  one  thousand,  and  are  very  numer- 
ous in  proportion  to  the  Buddhist  population  of  the  country.  In 
1840 '  the  Lepchas  and  Bhotiyas  of  Sikhim  were  estimated  at 
3,000  and  2,000  respectively,  but  Mr.  White,  in  his  census  of 
Sikhim  in  March,  1891,  gives  the  population  roughly  as : — 

Lepchas  ...  ...  ...         5,800 

Bhotiyas  ...  ...     '        ...         4,700 

Nepalese,  etc.    ...  ...  ...       19,600 

30,000 


As  the  Nepalese,  who  are  of  very  recent  immigration,  are  all 
professing  Hindus,  the  L&mas  are  now  dependent  on  the  Bhotiyas 
and  Lepchas  for  support ;  and  we  thus  get  a  proportion  of  one 
Lftmaist  priest  to  every  ten  or  eleven  of  the  indigenous  population. 
But  this  does  not  represent  the  full  priest-force  of  those  two  races, 
as  it  takes  no  count  of  the  numerous  devil-dancers  and  Lepcha 
priests  patronized  both  by  Bhotiyas  and  Lepchas. 

In  British  Sikhim  and  the  Kalim-pong  section  of  British 
Bhotan,  the  L&maists  numbered  in  the  census  of  1891  40,520, 
of  which  3^657  were  resident  in  the  town  of  Darjiling.^ 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  decrease  of  LSmaism  in  Sikhim, 
although  large  numbers  of  Hindiiized  Nepsdese  have  lately  been 
introduced  into  the  country,  and  the  government  is  no  longer  in 


1  Dr.  Campbbll  in  TAe  OrietUal,  p.  18. 

•  "GensuB  of  1801  Kept,'*  p.  47.    The  total  Baddhista  in  Bengal,  including  a  few 
thonaandB  of  Burmese  convicts  in  Bengal^ails,  numbered  1S9,122. 
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the  hands  of  Lamas.  Its  Lamaism  is  so  deeply  rooted  that,  in  the 
absence  of  any  actively  anti-Buddhist  x^olicy  such  as  has  opemted 
in  Nepal,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  much  afifected  by  the  recent  political 
changeSi  at  least  for  many  yeai*s  to  come. 


Tahhidino  Monastbry 

(Id  Blkhlm). 
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IV. 

THE  SECTS  OF  LAMAISM. 

[he  light  shed  by  the  lamp  of  Lftmaisniy  like  that  of 
most  other  religions,  has  been  broken  into  variegated 
fragments  by  the  prisms  of  later  priests. 
No  sects  appear  to  have  existed  prior  to  Laii-Darma's 
persecution,  nor  till  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  later.  The 
sectarial  movement  seems  to  date  from  the  Reformation  started 
by  the  Indian  Buddhist  monk  Atisa,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  visited 
Tibet  in  1038  a.d.^ 

Atlf a,  while  clinging  to  Yoga  and  Tftntrism,  at  once  began  a 
reformation  on  the  lines  of  the  purer  Mah&ySna  system,  by  en- 
forcing celibacy  and  high  morality,  and  by  deprecating  the  general 
practice  of  the  diabolic  arts.  Perhaps  the  time  was  now  ripe  for 
the  reform,  as  the  Lftmas  had  become  a  large  and  influential  body, 
and  possessed  a  Jairly  full  and  scholarly  translation  of  the  bulky 
MahAyfina  Canon  and  its  Commentaries,  which  taught  a  doctrine 
very  different  from  that  then  practised  in  Tibet. 

A  glance  at  the  annexed  <^  Genealogical  Tree  of  L&maist 
Sects "  will  show  that  Atlsa  was  the  only  profound  reformer  of 
L&maism. 

The  first  of  the  reformed  sects  and  the  one  with  which  Ati$a 
most  intimately  identified  himself  was  called  the  Kah -dam-pa,'  or 
*^  those  bound  by  the  orders  (commandments)";  and  it  ultimately, 
three  and  a  half  centuries  later,  in  TsoA  K'apa's  hands,  became 
less  ascetic  and  more  highly  ritualistic  under  the  title  of  **  The 
Virtuous  Style,"  Oedvg-pa^  now  the  dominant  sect  in  Tibet,  and 
the  Established  Church  of  LSmaism. 


^  Part  of  tills  cliaptor  apiMsarod  In  tho  Asiatic  Quwiierljf  for  January,  1804. 
*  6Kali-^ain«-pa. 
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Atisa's  chief  Tibetan  disciple  was  Dom-ton,^  or  "Dom  Bakshi,"* 
to  whom  he  taught  the  mystic  MahSySna  and  TSntrik  doctrines 
which  he  himself  had  learned  in  India  and  Pegu.  Two 
other  noted  pupils  were  K'u  and  Nak;  but  Dom-ton  was  the 
recognized  head  of  the  Kah-dam-pa,  and  he  built,  in  1058|  the 
Ra-Deng  '  monastery  to  the  north-east  of  LhSsa,  which  was  the 
first  lamasery  of  the  new  sect,  though  the  monastery  of  T'o-diA/  in 
Pu-rang,  built  in  1025,  is  considered  to  have  become  a  Eah-dam- 
pa  institution  by  Atisa's  residence  therein.  Dom-ton's  successor 
was  Potova. 

The  rise  of  the  KSh-dam-pa  {Oedug-pd)  sect  was  soon  followed 
by  the  semi-reformed  movements  of  Kar-gyu-pa  and  Sakya-pa, 
which  were  directly  based  in  great  measure  on  Ati^a's  teaching. 
The  founders  of  those  two  sects  had  been  his  pupils,  and  their 
new  sects  may  be  regarded  as  semi-reformations  adapted  for  those 
individuals  who  found  his  high  standard  too  irksome,  and  too  free 
fix>m  their  familiar  demonolatry. 

The  residue  who  remained  wholly  unreformed  and  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  their  best  members,  were  now  called  the  ^vfi-mor^ 
or  ^  the  old  ones,"  as  they  adhered  to  the  old  practices.  And  now, 
to  legitimize  many  of  their  unorthodox  practices  which  had  crept 
into  use,  and  to  admit  of  further  laxity,  the  Kift-ma-pa  resorted 
to  the  fiction  of  Ter-ma  or  hidden  revelations. 

Just  as  the  Indian  monk  NagSLrjuna  in  order  to  secure  an  orthodox 
reception  for  his  new  creed  had  alleged  that  the  MahSyilna  doctrine 
was  entirely  the  composition  of  ^kya  Muni,  who  had  written  it 
during  his  lifetime  and  entrusted  the  volumes  to  the  Naga  demi- 
gods for  preservation  until  men  were  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
comprehend  so  abstruse  a  system,  so  in  the  same  way  several 
NiA-ma  Lamas  now  began  to  discover  new  gospels,  in  caves  and 


1  'Brom-ftoQ  rQyal-wahi  'Byuh-^uaf. 

s  lialtki  is  a  general  term  in  Central  Asia  for  thoee  monks  called  in  Tibetan  Lob-pon, 
or  Teodier ;  and  it  is  used  by  Marco  Polo  (  Yule,  i.,  805).  Pallas  says  it  is  Mongolian  for 
8Ton»  wliicli  means  **  Quide,"  and  is  applied  only  to  the  oldest  and  most  learned  priest 
of  a  community.  But  tlie  title  sTon  (-pa)  is  usually  reserved  for  Buddha.  Yule  and 
others  believe  it  to  be  probably  a  corruption  of  "  Bhikhtku,"  a  Buddhist  mendicant 
monk,  and  Yule  shows  it  to  be  used  as  an  equivalent  for  Lama  by  Rasliiduddin,  and 
in  the  Ain-i-Akbari.  Possibly  it  is  also  related  to  the  **  Abassi "  of  Friar  Odoric  (Mabk- 
HAM,  p.  xlvi.).    0cm/;  also  KSpfkn,  ii.,  105. 

*  itta-sgnen. 

4  mT'o-ldin, 
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elsewhere,  which  they  alleged  were  hidden  gospels  of  the  G-uru, 
Saint  Padma.  And  these  so-called  **  revealers,"  bat  really  the 
campoaera  of  these  Ter-ma  treatises,  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
their  ability  to  discover  these  hidden  gospels,  that  each  of  them 
had  been,  in  a  former  birth,  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-five  disciples 
of  St.  Padma. 
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These  ^*  Revelations  ^  treat  mainly  of  Shamanist  Bon-pa  and 
other  demoniacal  rites  which  are  permissible  in  L&maist  practice ; 
and  they  prescribed  the  forms  for  such  worship.    About  thirty  of 
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these  revelations  have  been  discovered;  but  as  the  number  has 
been  oracularly  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  eight,  future  contin- 
gencies are  well  provided  for.  These  ^^  Bevelations/'  relaxing  still 
further  the  Lamaist  obligations,  were  eagerly  accepted  by  most 
LamaSi  and  they  play  an  important  part  in  the  schisms  which 
subsequently  occurred  in  both  old  and  reformed  sects.  Indeed, 
many  of  the  sub-sects  differ  from  their  parent  sects  merely  in 
having  adopted  a  different  Ter-Tna  work  as  an  ordinary  code  of 
demoniacal  worship. 

The  sectarian  distinctions  are  of  a  creedal  character,  entailing 
different  ritualistic  and  other  practices,  and  expressed  by  a  dif- 
ference in  dress  and  symbols.  The  creedal  differences  may  be 
categorically  classed  under  the  heads  of— 

1.  The  personality  of  the  primordial  deity  or  Adi-Buddha ; 

2.  Special  source  of  divine  inspiration ; 

8.  The  saintly  transmitters  of  this  inspiration ; 

4.  Meditative  doctrine  or  system  of  mystical  insight;  ^ 

6.  Special  T&ntra-revelation. 

6.  Personal  Tutelary — a  Tftntrik  demoniacal    Buddha  of    Sivaist 

type; 

7.  llaligious  "  Gututlian  "-demon,  usually  of  Tibetan  type. 

In  considering  the  sects  individually,  let  us  look  first  at  the 
sect  forming  the  Established  Church — the  Cre-lug-pa — as  it  repre- 
sents the  oldest  of  the  sects,  the  Kah-dam-pa,  and  is  the  purest 
and  most  powerful  of  all,  having  now  the  temporal  government 
of  Tibet  in  its  hands. 


The  Ge-luq-pa  Sect,  or  Estabushed  Chukch. 
The  Ge-lug-pa  arose  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century 
A.D.  as  a  r^eneration  of  the  Kah-dam-jja  by  Tsoft-K'a-pa  or  L6- 
zaA-tak-pa"  or  Je-Rim-po-ch'e,  though  he  is  better  known  to  Euro- 
peans by  his  territorial  title  of  TsoiCl-K'a-pa,  that  is,  "  Native  of 
the  Onion  Country,"  the  district  of  his  birth,  in  the  province  of 
Amdo,  now  within  the  border  of  China.' 

»  n^ft-wa.    Skt,  JDanana. 

«  hLihhMH  tak-po  (Cf.  K6ppbh,  ii.,  18).    CM.,  116 ;  J,A,S.B^  1882,  p.  63-57 ;    Pahd., 
No.  41 ;  HowoBTH,  op.  eii, 
>  He  wu  bom  in  1866-57  at  Kum-bum  (see  iU  photograph  at  page  280). 
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He  was  probablji  as  Hue  notes,^  influenced  by  the  Roman 
CSatholic  priests,  who  seem  to  have  been  settled  near  the  place  of 
his  birth.  Hue's  tradition  runs  that  Tsoii  K'a-pa  had  inter- 
course with  a  stranger  from  the  West  with  a  long  nose  and 
piercing  eyes,  who  is 
believed  to  have 
been  a  Christian 
missionary.  He 
studied  at  Zhar- 
Ch'uA,  in  Amdo,  and 
thereafter  at  Saskya, 
DiRung,  and  Lhfisa. 
He  wrote  many 
books,*  and  most  of 
the  extant  sacerdotal 
manuals  of  the  Oe- 
lug-pa  sect  are  at- 
tributed to  him.  He 
died  (or,  as  is  popu- 
larly believed,  as- 
cended to  Heaven') 
in  1417,  and  was 
canonized  as  an  in- 
carnation of.  Man- 
ju^n  (or,  as  some 
say,  Amit&bha,  or  VajrapSi^i).  And  by  the  Oe-lug-pa  he  is  con- 
sidered superior  even  to  St.  Padma  and  Atifa,  and  is  given 
the  chief  place  in  most  of  their  temples.  His  image  is  placed 
above,  and  usually  between,  those  of  the  dual  Crrand  Lamas— i-the 
Dalai  and  Pan-ch'en — and,  like  these,  he  is  given  the  title  of 
OyaJr-uxif  or  The  Jina  or  Victor.  His  image  is  also  worn  as 
a  charm  in  amulet  boxes. 

Tsoft-K'a-pa  received  the  traditions  of  the  Kah-dam-pa  sect 
from  the  L&ma  Gh'os  8kyaba-6za&-po,  the  seventy-eighth  abbot 
in  succession  from  pom-ton. 

Unlike  Ati^a,  Tsoii-K'a-pa  was  an  ardent   proselytizer,  and 

1  Tranlt  in  Tartary,  etc,  Haxlht's  trans^  ii^  48. 

s  Ghiefof  which  was  Tkt  Omdual  Way  (Ldm-rim). 

*  His  atcenMH  is  celebrated  during  the  L&maist  festival  of  LAmps. 


rOcral-U'sb-rio  (dlMipl«). 
Vajra-bhalraTS  (tutelary). 


TsoHt-e'a-pa. 

mK'as-^^nib-rJe  (dltdple). 
Avotefy. 
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.spent  most  of  his  strength  in  organization.  He  collected  the 
scattered  members  of  the  Kah^iam-pa  from  their  retreats,  and 
housed  them  in  monasteries,  together  with  his  new  followers, 
under  rigid  discipline,  setting  them  to  keep  the  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  Vinaya  rules,^  and  hence  obtaining  for  them  the  title 


Gb-lug-pa  Monk  and  Attendant. 


of  FiTiaya-keepers  or  "  Dul-wa  Ldmcts"  He  also  made  them 
carry  a  begging-bowl,  anardha-chuna,^  prayeiKiarpet,*  and  wear 
patched  robes*  of  a  yellow  colour,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Indian 
mendicant  monks.     And  he  attracted  follower  by  instituting  a 


1  Including  retirement  during  Lent  for  meditation,  etc. 

s  The  tla-gam  or  crescentic  cope  or  cai>e. 

'  ^ding-wa. 

*  dras-drub*.    See  detailed  description  at  p.  200. 
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highly  ritualistic  service,  in  part  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
Christian  missionaries,  who  undoubtedly  were  settled  at  that  time 
in  Tsoii-K'ai  the  province  of  his  early  boyhood  in  Western  China. 
He  gave  the  hat  named  pdn^sa-Bne-rinf  or  the  "Pandit's  long- 
tailed  cap  " ;  and  as  it  was  of  a  yellow  colour  like  their  dress,  and 
the  old  L&maist  body  adhered  to  their  red  hat,  the  new  sect  came 
to  be  popularly  called  the  3*a-aer  or  **  Yellow-cap,"  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  S^Or-mar  or  **  Red-cap  ^  and  their  more  aboriginal 
Bon-pa  co-religionists  the  S'orTiak  or  "  Black-caps."  ^ 

This  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  the  sect-titles  depending  on  the 
colour  of  the  cap.  The  Kah-dam-pa  are  said  to  have  worn  red 
caps,  and  certainly  the  extant  pictures  of  Ati^a  and  other  Kah- 
dam-pa  LSlmas  give  them  red  caps. 

Tsoii-K'a-pa  named  his  own  monastery,  which  he  built  in  1409 
about  thirty  miles  east  of  Lhasa,  Oah-da'n}  or  Paradise,  and  it  is 
said  that  his  followers  at  first 
went  by  the  name  of  (ToA-lug- 
pa  or  "  Followers  of  the  Qah- 
dan  fashion  " ;  but  as  this  name 
was  ill-sounding  it  was  changed 
to  the  more  euphonic  6^1ug- 
pa  or  "  Followers  of  the  Virtu- 
ous order." 

The  special  sectarian  dis- 
tinctions of  the  Ge-lug-pa, 
which  represent  the  earlier 
Kah-dam-pa  sect,  are  that  this 
sect  has  the  mythical  Vajra- 
dhara  as  its  Adi-Buddha ;  and 
derives  its  divine  inspiration 
from  Blaitreya — ^^Hhe  coming 
Buddha,"  through  the  Indian  Saints  ranging  from  Asaiiga  down 
to  Atl^a,  and  through  the  Tibetan  Saints  bom  his  disciple 
Brom-ton  to  Tsoii-K'a-pa  (Je-Kim-po-ch'e).  The  Qe-lug-pa  mys- 
tical insight  {Torwa)  is  termed  the  Lamrrim  or  "the  Graded 
Path,"  and  their  Tantra  is  the  *«  Vast  Doer  "  (rgya-ch'en  spyod). 


Vajba-dhaba. 


1  Bee  page  106  for  pictures  of  the  cape. 
•  8kt,  •'TushiU"  or  the  Happy  place. 
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Ita  totelary  demoniacal  Baddha  is  Vajra-bhairava  (Dorje-'jig-je), 
supported  by  Samvara  (Dem-ch'og)  and  Guhya-kfilS  (Sang^ii), 
And  its  Guardian  demons  are  ^^  The  Six-armed  Ghm-po  or  Ijord  " 


Thx  Tutblaby  Tam-din's  Chasm. 

and   the   Crreat  horse-necked  Hayagriva  (Tam-4in)|  or  the  Red 
Tiger-Devil. 

But|  through  Atisa,  the  Oe-lug-pa  sect,  as  is  graphically  shown 
in  the  foregoing  table,  claims  also  to  have  received  the  essence  of 
Mafgu^rfs  doctrine,  which  is  the  leading  light  of  the  Sakya-pa 
sect.  For  Atisa  is  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Maiijusri,  the 
Bodhisat  of  Wisdom :  which  is  merely  a  way  of  stating  that 
he  was  the  greatest  embodiment  of  Buddhist  Wisdom  that 
ever  visited  Tibet.  Andin  the  person  of  Atisa  were  also  united 
the  essentials  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa  sect  by  his  pupilage  to  the  Indian 
sage  N§ro. 
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Thus  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect  claims  that  through  Ati^  it  has 
received  the  special  inspiration  of  Maitreya,  and  in  addition  all 
that  is  best  in  the  special  systems  professed  by  the  other  two  re- 
formed sects. 

The  purer  morality  practised  by  the  G-e-lug  monks  gained 
them  general  respect.  So^  despite  their  internecine  feuds  with 
the  Sakya-pa  and  other  rival  sects,  it«  Church. grew  in  size  and 
influence,  and  became  a  powerful  hierarchy  with  the  succession 
of  its  chief  abbot  based  upon  the  theory  of  Re-incaroation, 
namely,  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead  chief  after  his  death  is  re-bom 
in  a  child,  who  was  forthwith  found  by  oracular  presage,  and  in- 
.  stalled  in  the  vacant  chair. 

TsoA-K'a-pa's  nephew,  G-e-dun-dub,  was  installed  in  1439  as 
the  first  G-rand  L&ma  of  the  G-e-lug-pa  Church,  and  he  built 
the  monastery  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  in  1445,  while  his  fellow  workers 
Je-She-rabSeli-age  Oyal-Ts'ab-je  and  Khas-grub-je  had  built  re- 
spectively De-p'ung  (in  1414),  and  Se-ra  (in  1417),  the  other 
great  monasteries  of  this  sect. 

Under  the  fourth  of  these  Grand  Lilmas,  the  Ge-lug-pa  Church 
was  vigorously  struggling  for  supreme  power  and  was  patronized  by 
the  Mongol  minister  of  the  Chinese  Government  named  Chong- 
Kar,  who,  coming  to  Lhasa  as  an  ambassador,  usurped  most  of  the 
power  of  the  then  king  of  Tibet,  and  forced  several  of  the  Kar-gyu 
and  Nilk-ma  monasteries  to  join  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect,  and  to  wear 
the  yellow  caps. 

And,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Ge-lug-pa 
sect  in  1640,  under  its  fifth  Grand  LSma,  leapt  into  temporal 
.  power  as  the  dominant  sect  in  Tibet,  and  has  ever  since  remained 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country. 

Since  then,  however,  the  Ge-lug-pa  sect  has  gradually  retro- 
gpided  in  its  tenets  and  practice,  till  now,  with  the  exception  of 
its  distinctive  dress  and  symbols,  celibacy  and  greater  abstinence, 
and  a  slightly  more  restricted  devil-worship,  it  di£fers  little  firom 
the  other  LSmaist  sects,  which  in  the  pride  of  political  power  it 
so  openly  despises. 

The  Kar-otu-pa  Sect. 
The  Kar-gyu-pa,  the  next  great  reformed  sect  after  the  Ge-lug- 
pa,  was  founded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  a.d.  by 
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LSma  Marpa^  of  Lha-brag,  who  had  visitecl  India  and  obtained 
special  instructions  from  the  Indian  Pandit  Atisa  and  his 
teacher  P'am-thiA  and  Naro,  the  janitor  of  N&landa  University, 
who  never  visited  Tibet.    But  as  Marpa  and  his  successor  Mila- 

ra-pa,  while  nominally  having 
a  monastery  i^t  Gro^bu-luft  and 
sGrub  -  p'ug  -  matog^i  respect- 
ively, led  hermit  lives,  the 
real  organizer  of  this  sect  was 
the  Kah-dam-pa  L&ma,  Dvag- 
jM)  Iha-rje,*  who  founded  the 
monastery  of  Ts'ur-lha  about 
1150. 

The  name  Kar-gyu-pa* 
means  a  ^^  follower  of  the  suc- 
cessive orders,"  expressive  of 
the  fact  that  the  sect  believes 
that  the  rulings  of  its  later 
sages  are  inspired.  Naro's 
teacher,  the  monk  Tilo  or  Telo 
(about  950  a.d.)  *  is  held  to  have  been  directly  inspired  by  the 
metaphysical  Buddha  Vajra-dhara. 

Its  distinctive  features  are  its  hermit  practices,  meditation  in 
caves  and  other  retired  places,  and  the  following  speciali- 
ties:— 

Its  inspiration  was  attributed  by  their  saint  Tilo  directly  to 
the  Xdi-Buddha  Vajra-dhara.  Its  mode  of  mystic  insight  {Ta-wa) 
is  named  Mahdraudflra  ^  or  "the  Great  Attitude,"  also  called 
U-mahi  La/m  or  "  the  Middle  Path,"  and  its  Tantra  is  "  Sum- 


Mabpa. 


1  Marpa,  according  to  Sum-pa  K'an-po'8  Ch*o8-'byun,  wai  bom  at  Gro-bu-]u& 
po  psar,  as  the  second  son  of  dbAii-p'yug-'od,  his  mother  being  sl^Mdan  sKyd 
^is.  His  son  when  riding  to  Talung  monastery  to  witness  a  LSma's  dance  was 
thrown  down  the  cliff  and  fearfully  mangled  owing  to  his  horse  in  a  rocky  deftle 
taking  fright  at  the  flight  of  some  rock  pigeons.  This  scene  is  pictured  often  in 
Kar-gyu-pa  temples.    (Cf.  also  Pamd.,  No.  82.) 

>  Also  called  tJ$  tQam-po-Vd  with  title  n^am-med.  He  was  a  natiye  of  E.  Tibet 
beyond  Kongbu ;  died  1162,    (Cf .  Pano.,  No.  88.) 

*  bKah-brgjfud-pa, 

*  or.  Taba.^  226,  Pand.,  No.  17. 

*  P'yag-rgya-ch'en  usually  contracted  to  *'  ch^a^-ch'en." 


St.  Mila-ba-pa. 


{n  fmu  p.  M. 
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kar-ftsiidtf-sum.^  Its  tutebiry  demon  is  Samvara.  Its  guanlian 
deity  "  The  Lord  of  the  Black  Cloak.«  Its  hat  is  •*  the  medita- 
tion hat  with  the  cross-knees/*  bearing  on  its  front  this  emblem  as 
a  badge  like  a  St.  Andrew's  cross  (X),  and  a  conical  centre-piece 
representing  a  cave  elsewhere.  And  with  these  technicalities  was 
associated  a  stricter  observance  of  the  monastic  rules  and  discipline. 

The  most  popular  Kar-gyu-pa  saint,  and  one  who,  while  found- 
ing no  monastery,  did  more  even  than  Marpa,  to  establish  the  sect, 
was  Marpa's  pupil,  Mila-rar-j)a.'  He  never  visited  India,  but  led  a 
wandering  ascetic  life  among  the  mountains  of  Tibet,  and  his 
100,000  songs  ^  containing  much  Til^etan  colouring  are  popular 
amongst  all  the  sects  of  Lamas,  and  his  name  is  now  a  household 
word  throughout  Tibet. 

He  is  pictured,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  illustration,  as  a  thinly- 
clad  ascetic  almost  on  the  Indian  model,  enduring  great  hardships 
of  climate  and  exjxHiure,  and  a  great  magician  conquering  many 
demons.  His  picture  is  surrounded  by  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
leading  events  of  his  life. 

His  biography  is  sketched  here  in  a  footnote,'^  as  he  is  a  jierson 
of  importance  in  Lamaism.     It  is  contained  in  a  bulky  volume 

>  Marpa*8  scripture  was  basod  upon  tlic  "  miiam-lon  byin  rlabs,"  which  he  dilutod  aiid 
mixed  with  more  m3r8tic  Tantraa ;  hrnce  his  Tantra  is  called  **  the  mixed  "  (zun-*Jug)« 
The  so-called  esoteric  is  the  '^  mdo  lugs-etong-pa-nyid,'*  and  tlie  raoteric  **  vaag$  lugs  Me 
ston  dbyer  med,  which  are  referred  to  in  tlie  chapter  on  Doctrine.  For  some  technical 
details  regarding  several  sects,  see  transl.  by  Sarat,  J.A.S,B.t  1883 ;  also  Ramsay's  Did* 

•  m(7on-po  bar-nag. 

•  Mi-larras-pa  or  •'  the  Cotton-dad.*'  (Gf.  Gsoma,  Gr.,  181 ;  TAra.,  328 ;  Pakd^  Na  31.) 

•  glu-lmm. 

'  lie  was  bom  at  Kya-iian-tsa  in  tlie  year  1038  A.n.,  on  the  28th  day  of  tlie  month, 
under  tlie  planet  phur-bu,  and  named  Tlioe-pa-dgal.  Ills  fatlier,  Mila-shes-rab-igyal- 
mts'an,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  tlie  K'un-po  clan  of  Uru-chati-ch'og,  and  his 
mother  was  Oyan-taa  dkar-rgyan.  Tlie  father  died  when  Tlios-pa-dgal  (the  young 
Mila)  was  only  seven  years  old,  leaving  his  property  in  his  brother's  cliarge  till  his 
son  readied  his  majority  at  fifteen.  Tliis  unde,  however,  appropriated  everything  to 
himself,  and  left  young  Mila  and  liis  motlior  destitute,  and  even  persecuted  tliem. 
Young  Mila's  motlier,  therefore,  sent  her  son  to  become  a  LAma  in  order  to  learn  Uie 
M<*N-art  of  doetrojring  people  by  sorcery.  So  he  started  off  for  Lhun-grub  grong 
K'aii  in  Oun-t*on-itod,  and  tliere  joined  a  party  of  monks  on  their  way  from 
Upper  ^ari  to  0  (or  Central  Tibet).  Passing  Tag-sde,  and  crossing  Mar-tsali,  he 
readied  Ton-luii-raga  in  0,  and  found  at  Yar-lun  skyo-mo-Krun  a  learned 
•«  mt'u  **  teacher  named  YuA  sTon-p'ro-rgyal,  who  taught  him  sorcery  for  several 
years,  until  he  obtained  tlie  power  to  destroy  bis  cruel  uncle's  house  and  gear.  After 
being  instructed  in  the  mode  of  compelling  hailstorms,  he  went  to  Magon  (or  gTsan- 
roii-gi-nar),  and  then  to  Ch'os-la  sgang,  where  he  became  a  pupil  of  LAma  Marpa,  who 
had  visited  India.    Here  he  was  set  many  tiresome  tasks  by  Marpa,  such  as  buHding 
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ascribed  to  his  disciple  R&s-ch'ufi,  and  dated  from  the  hermitage 
of  the  latter. 

APFILIATIOV  Of  SaB-SflOIS  OV  THB  KAB-QYa-PA. 


FOUMDSat 
MABPA, 
a  TUMUa  Md  PupQ  of  HftropA, 
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b.  lOSJ.  d. 
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forts  and  palling  them  to  piecoo  again,  and  the  pictures  of  these  tasks  are  fayourite 
subjocts  for  frescoes  in  Knr-gyu-pa  monasteries.  As  tlie  tasks  seemed  endless  and 
Marpa  still  witlilicld  Instruction,  the  young  Mila  fled,  taking  witli  liim  the  Indian 
saint  Naropa's  six-bone  ornaments  and  pnlMa-n^-rosaiy,  which  had  been  in 
Marpa's  keeping  as  relics  ;  and  which  young  Mila  obtained  possession  of  by  the  con- 
nivance  of  Marpa's  wife,  bDag-med-ma.  These  relics  he  ofTered  to  Lima  rl^og-pa,  who 
in  return  gave  him  instruction  and  the  meditation  of  Orofi-ldan  p'ug-pa.  Tlien 
Marpa  recalled  him  and  initiated  him  into  the  mysteries  of  tlie  magic  circles,  and 
gave  him  the  esoteric  name  of  dPal-s'es-pa  and  the  common  name  of  Mila-rdo-rje 
rgyal  mts'an,  and  set  him  severe  ascetic  exercises.  Meanwhile  Marpa  went  to  India, 
and  met  the  monk  Naropa  at  the  monastery  of  Bula-hari,  and  was  taught  'p'o-wa- 
<toh-'jug,  and  returned  to  Tibet  by  Ch*0B-la  gan.  When  Mila  returned  home,  he 
found  his  mother  dead,  so  he  dwelt  in  a  cave  near  by  named  KaA-mdsod  phug. 
Tlien  his  uncle  and  aunt  assaulted  him  on  his  begging  excursions,  but  though  possess- 
ing Uie  power  of  destroying  them,  ho  preferred  to  floe  from  tho.ni  to  Brag  Kar-rta-so, 
near  Kyi-ron,  where  he  remained  in  meditation  for  eighteen  years.  Hying  solely  on 
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Mila-ra-pa's  chief  pupils  were  Dvag-po-lha-rje,*  who  continued 
the  succession  of  the  orthodox  Kar-gyu-pa  doctrine,  and  Ba- 
ch'uA  Dor-je  Tag-pa,*  who  did  not  interest  himself  in  organization. 

The  hermit-feature  of  this  sect  rendered  it  so  unattractive, 
that  several  sub-sects  soon  arose  which  dispensed  with  the  neces- 
sity for  hermitage.  Thus  appeared  the  sub-sects  Ear-ma-pa, 
]3i-kung-j)a,  Tarlung-i)a,  and  Duk-pa  (the  form  dominant  in  Bho- 
tan),  which  differ  from  each  other  merely  in  having  each  adopted  a 
difiTerent  revelation  from  the  Nii'i-ma  sect  as  a  code  of  demoniacal 
worship,  and  so  relaxing  the  purity  of  the  former  Kar-gyu-])a 
practice. 

These  differences  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  table. 

And  the  image  of  the  particular  founder  of  the  sub-sect  shares 
with  that  of  their  Adi-Buddha,  Vajradhara,  the  chief  place  in  their 
temples. 

The  Kar-morpa  sub-sect  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  by  Kar-ma-pa  Baii-ch'uii  Dor-je,  also  named  Dii-sum 
K'yen-po,'  a  pupil  of  the  aforesaid  Dvag-po-lharrje.  His  monas- 
tery of  S'u-Ts'ur  Lha-luA,*  built  in  1154,  at  Ts'ur-p'u,  about 
one  day*s  journey  to  the  north  of  Lhiisa  beyond  Sera,  is  still  the 
headquarters  of  this,  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Kar-gyu-^ia  sub- 
sects.^  This  Kar-ma  Lama  does  not  appear  to  be  identical  with 
the  famous  ^*  Kar-ma-Bakshi,^®  whose  image  is  the  central  one  in 
all  Kar-ma-pa  temples,  for  his  birth  is  placed  by  Csoma  later  J  The 
ninth  head  Kar-ma-pa  L&ma  was  named  dOu-pa-bar  Phyug  Dor-je, 
and  was  alive  in  1725  a.d.,  when  the  then  raja  of  Sikhim  visited 
him  in  Tibet  and  was  prevailed  on  by  him  to  establish  some 
Kar-ma-^ia  monasteries  in  Sikhim. 

The  so-called  monastery,  though  it  is  only  a  temple,  in  the 
<<  Bhotiya-basti "  at  Darjiling  belongs  to  this  sect. 

▼ngctatilos,  and  pRrformlng  many  miracles.    Then  he  went  to  Dig-ri  plain,  where  he 
met  Pari,  the  translator,  and  his  pupils.    'Hicroafter  ho  went  to  'Brin-jrul,  and  after- 
wards to  a  cave  In  Lab-di-^-gar  (?  Mount  Eyerest),  where  ho  died.    His  farouriti* 
god  was  Kuveni,  the  King  of  tlie  Yaksha  genii. 
>  Also  called  rJe-Tsun  sUam-po.    See  Pandir,  No.  88. 

*  IUs-ch*uA  rdo-rje  grag**pa,  bom  1088,  founded  Ras-ch*uti  p'ug  monastery. 

*  Ran-'byttn-rdo-rje  dus-gsam-mk*yen-po,  bom  1109,  ordained  1124,  died  1198. 

*  Ts*u-mts*ur. 

*  It  was  sealottsly  patnmliod  by  De-si  Zan-po,  a  King  of  Westom  Tibet,  with  his 
capiUl  at  Shigatse. 

*  Cf.  OoMA«  Ot^  186 ;  J.A.8,B,,  61.  p.  68 ;  Pand.  No.  89. 

*  In  Gmm^  186,  ICar-ma-llakshi*s  birUi  is  given  as  1177  A.D. 
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It  differs  from  its  parent  sect  in  having  retrograded  towards  the 
Nifi-ma-pa  practices  by  adopting  the  Siii-ma  revelation  found 
in  Kong-bo  and  entitled  Ld-to  Lill-pa,^  or  *^  the  locally  revealed 
merit/'  and  some  also  have  'Jah-ts'on-pa.  Few  of  the  Kar-ma 
Lamas  are  celibate,  and  Marpa,  the  founder  of  the  parent  sect 
(Kar-gyu-pa),  was  married. 

The  next  great  sub-sect  is  the  Dug-pa,'  which  also  arose  with  a 
pupil  of  Mila-ra-pa's  disciple,  Dvag-po.  Its  founder  was  Pag-Sara- 
Wang-po,*  and  it  originated  in'the  (jNam  province  of  IMbet  aliout 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  Italung  monastery,  near 
Gyan-tse,  in  Tod  or  Upper  Tibet.  To  emphasize  the  change  the 
monastery  was  called  I>uy-Balung,  and  a  legend  of  the  thunder- 
dragon  or  Ihig  is  related  in  connection  therewith,  and  gives  the 
sectarian  title.  It  adopted  the  same  revelation  as  the  Di-kung- 
pa,  but  there  seems  some  other  distinctive  tenet  which  I  have  not 
yet  elicited. 

Much  confusion  has  been  caused  in  European  books  by  mis- 
using the  name  Dug-pa,  employing  it  as  a  synonym  for  the 
"  red-hat "  sect,  which  properly  is  the  Kiii-ma. 

The  Middle  Dug-pa  and  the  Lower  Dug-pa  arose  soon  after- 
wards. The  Middle  Ovg-pa  adopted  the  revelation  of  Saii-gyatf- 
lifi-pa.  This  is  the  form  of  Kar-gyu-pa  which  now  prevails  in 
Bhotan  under  the  name  of  LhA  Dug-pa  or  "  Souihem  "  Dug-pa. 
Its  chief  Lama  is  Z'ab-druiCl  Nag-baA-nam-gyal,*  a  pupil  of  Padma 
dkar-po"  or  "The  omniscient  white  lotus,"  who  leaving  Southern 
Tibet  in  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.,*  settled  at  "  IChags-ri  rta 
mgo  "  in  Bhotan,  and  soon  displaced  the  Karthok-pa  and  other 
forms  of  Niii-ma  iJLmaism  then  existing  in  that  country,  and 
which  are  reputed  to  have  been  founded  there  directly  by  St. 
Padma  himself,  who  entered  Bhotan  vi&  gZ'as-ma  gaii  and  left 
it  by  mDull  tsaA,  and  at  dGon-ts'al  p'u  are  still  shown  his  foot- 
prints on  a  rock,  and  at  the  tfPa-te  tak-ts'aA  or  tiger's  den.® 

»  Las-'prod-lin-pa. 

s  *brug-pa.  It  ia  Sanskritised  in  the  Chronicle  of  ]^ag-wan  Mam-gyal  as  Aiepha 
Seam  or  **  Cloud-voice,"  thunder  being  regarded  as  Uie  dragon's  roar. 

*  <iPag-58am  dban-po,  who  seems  to  be  identical  witli,  or  patronised  by,  'Oro- 
Mgon  rtsan-pa  rgyal  nu,  ** The  Victory-clad  Patron  of  Animals"  (?  bom  1100  ▲.D.). 

*  His  title  is  Mud-*jom-rdor]e,  or  **  the  Vajra  which  Softened  tlie  Devils." 
»  CsoMA.  J.AJS.B.,  1882. 126. 

*  According  to  tiie  TluuVyig  <de-/iia.  tome  historic  notes  on  the  history  of  Lamaism 
in  Bhotan  are  to  be  found  in  the  book  Lho-Ob*o«  *byuA. 
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In  Bhotan  the  Dag-pa  sect  possesses  the  temporal  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  power,  and  has  suppressed  aU  other  sects  there.  Some 
details  of  its  chief  monasteries  and  hierarchs  are  given  in  the 
special  chapters  on  these  two  subjects. 

The  Dl-hvng-pa}^  another  large  sub-sect,  also  originated  with  a 
pupil  of  Dvag-po.  It  takes  its  title  from  the  Di-kung  monastery 
founded  by  Rinch'en-p'iin-ts'og  and  Je-8pyan-8iia-wa,  in  1177  A.D.* 
Its  revelation  is  Niii-ma  the  Padma-liii-pa. 

The  Ta-lung-pa^  issue(ji  from  the  Dl-kung-pa  and  takes  its  title 
from  the  Ta-lung  monastery  founded  by  Nag-dbaA-ch'os-gyalpo 
in  1178.  They  differ  from  their  parent  Di-kung-pa  in  admitting 
also  the  revelation  work  adopted  by  the  Kar-ma-pa,  namely,  the 
L6-to  liA-pa. 

The  Sa-kta-pa  Sect. 

The  last  great  reformed  sect  is  the  Sa-skya-pa^  or  Sakya,  taking 
its  name  from  the  yellow  colour  of  the  scanty  soil  at  the  site  of 
its  first  monastery  in  western  Tibet,  founded  in  1071  A.D.  It 
grew  into  a  most  powerful  hierarchy,  and  attained  for  a  time  the 
temporal  sovereignty  over  the  greater  part  of  Tibet  before  it  was 
eclipsed  by  its  Ge-lug-pa  rival. 

Its  founder  was  K'on-dkon-mch'og  rgyal-po,'^  a  pupil  of  K'ug- 
pa  Iha-btsas,  who  claimed  inspiration  from  the  celestial  Bodhisat 
of  wisdom,  Manju^n,  through  the  Indian  sages  ranging  from 
Nagurjuna*  to  Vasuputra,^  and  he  mixed  together  the  <'old"  and 
the  ^*new"  Tantras,  calling  his  doctrine  the  *' new-old  occult 
mystery**'  of  "The  deep  sight." •  Its  mystic  insight  is  called 
"  The  fruitful  iMith.**  ^^  Its  8i)ecial  go3][)els  are  Nrigfirjuna's  Ava- 
taAsaka,  Vasubandhu^s  Paramurtha.     Its  tutelary  demon  is  Vajra 


>  GsoMA,  Oram^  186. 
'  fTag-Iun. 

*  8i\-skyA-(m,  from  Af-4rjfri  « ••  tAWiiy  «vrili." 

*  lloni  1033.    IH'tAils  of  tlio  8(*ct  ivrn  found  in  its  roci>nl8,  'tlio  Sa-slcya  I'^-z/aA. 
'  Tlicsoaro  given  m  Candra-Kirti,  Rig-pAlii-K*u-p*yug,  KaddliA  "rfgoiis  "-p&U. 

*  Yab-eras.— Vasuputra  seems  a  title  of  tlic  groat  Indian  monk  Vasubandliu,  tlie 
t>rotlicr  of  Asanga,  and  the  special  transmitter  of  Nagiriuna*s  purer  Sautrantika 
doctrines,  inspired  by  Manju^rl' 

*  gsar-nin. 

*  xab-mo-btta— C^omMim  datfuHa, 
**  mgoa-po  gur. 
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phv/rpa^  for  whose  and  other  demonist  worship  it  borrowed  the 
NiA-ma  books,  Dorje  phv/rpachH  ch^oga;  and  from  the  newer 
school  were  taken  Dem-ch'ok,  Dorje-kando,  Den-z'i,  MahS-maha- 

ma-yaby  SaAgya  t'opa,  and  Dorje- 
dutsi.  Its  demoniacal  Guardians 
are  « the  Guardian  of  the  Tent,"  ^ 
and  "The  Face-Lord." «  Its  Hat 
is  sS-z'u.  But  now  except  in  a 
few  externals  it  is  practically  un- 
distinguishable  from  the   Niil- 

<fei'?Sl  W^  ^''^^  >na.pa. 

■■     '       --s^-^  f|^j^g   Sa-kya-pa    has   two   re- 

formed subHsectSy  namely,  the 
Nor-pa  and  the  JonaA-pa. 
These  differ  from  one  another 
only  in  founders. 

The  Jd-naA-po  issued  from  the 

Sii-kya-im  in  the  pei*son  of  Je- 

Kun-gah-dol-ch'og '  in  the  be- 

.ginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.     To  this  sect  belonged  the 

illustrious  historiographer,  Lfima-Taranutha. 

Taranatha,  son  of  Nam-gyal  P'iin-ts'ogs,  was  bom  in  Tsang  on 
the  8th  day  of  the  pig-male-tree  year,  corresponding  to  1673 
A.D.,  and  was  called  Kun-dgah  s!S[yiA-po,^  or  ^^The  essence  of 
happiness.**  He  studied  in  the  Jonang  monastery,  north  of  Sakya 
under  the  religious  name  of  Taranatha,  and  in  his  forty-first  year 
built  himself  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  he  named 
rTag-brten,  and  filled  it  with  many  images,  books,  and  caityas. 
He  latterly  proceeded  to  Mongolia  at  the  invitation  of  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  founded  there  several  monasteries  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Chinese  Em})eror.  He  died  in  Mongolia,  and  was 
canonized  under  the  title  of  "The  Reverend  lloMnesByVe-taun  dam- 
pa.^  And  his  "re-incarnate"  successors  are  now  installed  with 
great  magnificence  as  Grand  Lamas  at  Urgya  in  the  Kalkha 


TuK  Louu  (-vimmd)  Guu. 


1  inGon-pogur. 

s  mGon-zhal. 

>  Who  seems  also  to  be  called  Dol-bu  sher-rgyan.    Horn  1200,  and  died  1858. 

*  SlU.,  Anandagarblia.    Another  account  gives  the  name  as  Sri-gcod  rdorje. 

^  rJe-6t8un  dam-pa. 
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province  of  Mongolia,  to  the  east  of  Lol)-Nor.     8boitly  after  his 
deatli,  both  Urgya  and  his  old  monastery — which  was  renamed — 


A  Sa-skva  Lama. 


''P'un-ts'o-lii'i,*'  were  forcibly  converted  into  (Je-lug-pa  institu- 
tions, by  the  aggressive  Dalai  liTima  on  his  becomhig  priest-king. 
The  Nor-pdy  fomided  by  Kun-gah  Zan-po  in  1427,  issued  from 
the  Sa-kya-pa  at  the  time  of  Tson-KMi)a.  Its  founder  discarded 
the  Nifi-ma  element  in  its  Tantrik  system,  retaining  only  the 
"  new."     It  has  many  montisteries  in  eastern  Tibet. 
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Tinc  shiars  of  lamaism. 


The  NiN-MA-rA  Sects. 

The  wholly  unreformed  section  of  the  Lfimas  was,  as  we  have 

seen,  named  Niii-nia-pa,  or  "the  okl  school.     It  is  more  freely 

than  any  other  tinged  with    the    native   Bon   or   pre-13nddhist 

practices  ;  and  celibacy  and  abstinence  are  rarely  practised.     This 


5> IK-MA  Lamas. 


is  the  real  "red-hat"  sect  of  Lfnnas,  and  not  ilie  Dug-pa  as  is 
stated  in  European  books. 

It  regards  the  metaphysical  Buddba  Sanunita-bhadra  {is  its 
primordial  deity  or  Adi-IUiddha.  Its  mystic  insight  is  Mahfi- 
utj)anna  (Dsog-ch'en)  or  "  the  groat  nitimate  perfection."  Its 
tntelarics  are  "  The  fearful  Vajra"  (Vajra-"phurlm")  and  Dub-pa- 
kah-gye.^     Its  guardian  demon  is  "  The  Lord  Ok?*.*''    It  worships 


'  Klirul»-pa  Akuli-bi«,'y;ul— llu^  tutelary  of  Uic  (luni  SI.  rntliiui. 

2  (Jur-guii,  a  two-liaiulcd  dciiion,  the  liigliest  of  tlio  five  "  ral-goii." 
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the  Gum  Padma-sambhavay  the  founder  of  LSmaisniy  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  both  divine  and  demoniacal,  expressive  of  his  different 
moods  at  different  times,  and  also  his  favourite  Kashmiri  teacher, 
9ri  SiAba,  and  the  Indian  teacher  of  the  latter,  Gah-rab  Dorje, 
who  derived  his  inspiration  from  the  celestial  Buddha,  Vajra- 
satwa,  who  in  turn  was  inspired  by  the  primordial  deity,  Saman- 
ta-bhadra  Buddha. 

Its  peculiar  red  cap  is  named  after  the  Gruru  ^*  Urgyen-pan- 
z'u,"  and  with  these  characteristics  it  exhibits  a  greater  laxity 
in  living  than  any  other  sect  of  Lamas. 

But  even  the  NiA-ma-pa,  too,  has  its  sub-sects,  based  on  the 
adoption  of  different  revelations.  Its  chief  subnaects  are  the 
Dorje-^k-pa,  Mindol-liA,  Kar-tok-pa,  and  Na-dak-i)a,  named  after 
their  respective  founders  or  parent  monastery.  But  their  differ- 
ences are  very  trifling. 

The  Dorje-^k-pa  ^  is  named  after  the  greatest  of  the  existent 
KiA-ma  monasteries,  to  wit,  Doije-^k,  near  Sam-yas.  -  It  follows 
the  revelation  ^^ found"  by  rGod-ldem  in  ZaA-Zaft  Lha  brag, 
and  its  chief  branches  seem  to  be  at  Hug-pa-gliA,  Tsa-Agi  Lha- 
ri  zim-p'ug,  and  T'eg-mc'oj;  glift. 

An  offshoot  of  it  is  the  Nah-dag-pa,*  taking  its  name  from  its 
founder,  ^ah-dag,  **  the  owner  of  dominion,"  and  of  royal  lineage, 
and  represented  in  several  Sikhim  monasteries. 

Scarcely  inferior  in  extent  and  repute  to  the  Dorje-tak-pa  is 
the  Min-dol-liA-pa,'  also  named  after  its  chief  monastery,  Min- 
dol-li<L.  Its  revelation  was  found  by  bDag-ling-pa,  and  its  chief 
branches  are  at  sL^luA,  P'uA-po  ri-wo-ch'e.  And  in  Sikhim 
it  is  represented  by  the  large  Pemiongchi  monastery,  which  until 
a  few  years  ago  was  in  the  habit  of  sending  to  Min-dol-liA  batches 
of  its  young  monks  for  instruction  in  the  higher  discipline  and 
ritual. 

The  Kar-tok-pa/  named  after  Lama  Kar-tok,  **  The  under- 
stander  of  the  precepts,"  adopt  the  revelation  of  kLoft-ch'en 
Ilab-A'byuA  found  in  the  lake  of  sGra-mdah.  Its  chief  monas- 
teries are  at  ByaA-ch*ub-gli£i  and  sDe-dge  ("  Der-ge ")  in  the 
extreme  east  of  Tibet,  and  the  seat  of  a  lu'ge  printing  establish- 
ment and  township  famous  for  its  inlaid  metal  work. 
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Lho-brag-lha-luA-pa  follow  the  revelation  of  Padma-li<L-pa  like 
the  Dl-kung-pa  sub-sect  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa. 

The  Lha-tsun-pa,  named  after  the  founder  of  Sikhim  Lamaism, 
adopt  the  revelation  of  'Jah-ts'on-pa,  found  in  Kong-bu,  named 
the  La-t'o-lift-pa. 

The  Z'i-jed-pa. 
The  Z'i-jed-pa  (<^  the  mild  doer''),  or  passionless  Ascetic,  is  a 
homeless  mendicant  of  the  Yogi  class,  and  belonging  to  no  sect 
in  particular,  though  having  most  affinity  with  the  Kar-gyu-pa, 
They  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  all  are  regarded  as  saints,  who  in 
their  next  birth  must  certainly  attain  Nirvana.  They  carry  thigh- 
bone trumpets,  skull-drums,  etc*,  and  in  the  preparation  of  these 
instruments  from  human  bones,  they  are  required  to  eat  a  morsel 
of  the  bone  or  a  shred  of  the  corpse's  skin.  The  founder  of  the  order 
was  P'a-dam-pa  Safts-rgyas  (  ?  Jnanaka-  or  Pita-Buddha),  bom  at 
Jara  Sin(d)ha,  in  India,  his  father  being  named  brTson-'grus-go- 
ch'a  and  his  mother  Rasha.  He  visited  Tibet,  vi&  Kashmir  and 
^a-ri,  about  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d.,  his  final 
visit  being  in  1112  a.d.  As  this  order  is  highly  esteemed  in 
Tibet,  I  subjoin  some  details  of  its  chief  saint«.^ 

Summary  op  Sects. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Ijftmaist  sects  seem  to  have  arisen 
in  Tibet,  for  the  first  time,  in  the  latter  x>art  of  the  eleventh 
century  a.d.,  in  what  may  be  called  the  Lamaist  Reformation, 
about  three  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Lflmaism  itself. 

They  arose  in  revolt  against  the  depraved  iJlmaism  then  pre- 
valent, which  was  little  else  than  a  priestly  mixture  of  demonolatry 


1  III  TilMst  P'a-daiii-i)a  taiiglit  his  doctrines  to  Zkam'skun'ffliH'Vawa  and  I^m  po  k^ra- 
eh*uH'*brHk,  M(K>ting  rMan  tfra-JSerpOt  of  Yar-kUnit  lio  accompaniod  liini  to  Ttangt 
where  ho  gave  instruction  to  Lama  MKyo-hM-nam^  who  succeeded  him. 

The  second  successor  was  the  hermit  rMa-sgom,  bora  at  Yar-stod-skyer-snar,  iii 
1051  A.D.,  and  forming  the  rlfa  order.    His  pupil  was  So-cli'un-pa,  a  dwarf. 

The  Yogini  Ma-gci*g-lab4gron,  bora  at  the  soutlicra  Pli'a-druk,  in  1054  A.D.,  was 
the  devoted  pupil  of  rMa. 

«A'am,  anutlicr  groat  K'i-Jed-pa,  was  a  pupil  of  dgc-s*c8-gra-pa,  and  suffering  injury 
from  a  sa-^don  demon,  he  burned  its  effigy.  The  demon  afflicted  lum  witli  dropsy 
and  leprosy ;  but  by  liis  zhi-c]ed  rites  he  recovered.   He  died  1110  a.d. 

Z*an-dgah-ldan,  also  a  pupil  of  rMa,  was  bora  at  Yar-stod-gtsan-z'al,  in  the  tribe 
of  mTtthiius  xah.  His  pupils  wore  gNal-ston-dyah  cli'uh-'bor»  sKyog-sgom  bsam-tan, 
K'u-sgom  jo-dgah,  rUya-dar-seo,  and  Ch'us-pa-dar  brtson. 
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and  witchcraft.  Abandoniag  the  grosser  charlatanism,  the  new 
sects  returned  to  celibacy  and  many  of  the  purer  Mtvbayana  rules. 

In  the  four  centuries  succeeding  the  Reformation,  various 
sub-sects  formed,  mostly  as  relapses  towaids  the  old  familiar 
demonolatry. 

And  since  the  fifteenth  century  a.d.,  the  several  sects  and  sub- 
sects,  while  rigidly  preserving  their  identity  and  exclusiveness, 
have  drifted  down  towards  a  common  level  where  the  sectaiian 
distinctions  tend  to  become  almost  nominal. 

But  neither  in  the  essentials  of  Lamaism  itself,  nor  in  its  sec- 
tarian aspects  do  the  truly  Buddhist  doctrines,  as  taught  by  Sakya 
Muni,  play  a  leading  part. 


Sasb  of  Gabvxd  Human  Bonks 
worn  by  Limaa  In  Necromancy. 
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THE  METAPHYSICAL  SOURCES  OP  THE  DOCTRINE. 

Buddhism  is  a  highly  philosophical  religion ,  and 
LSmaism,  though  deeply  tinged  with  non-Buddhist 
beliefs,  still  retains  much  of  the  loftier  philosophy 
and  doctrines  of  Primitive  Buddhism  and  its  earlier 
developments,  we  must,  in  considering  the  metaphysical  basis  of 
the  Lamaist  doctrine,  glance  at  the  metaphysics  of  Buddha  him- 
self, as  well  as  that  of  the  Mah&ySna  and  the  later  ^^develop- 
ments." And  as  Buddha's  philosophy  is  based  upon  his  working 
theory  of  the  Universe,  our  subject  will  fall  conveniently  under 
the  heads  of  (a)  Buddha's  Theory  of  the  Universe,^  (6)  his  Meta- 
physics, and  (c)  the  Metaphysics  of  the  L&mas. 

However  inconsistent  materialism  and  theistic  theories  may 
appear,  with  a  system  avowedly  idealistic  and  practically  atheistic, 
it  certainly  seems  that  Buddha,  himself  a  Hindi!  and  a  teacher 
of  Hindus,  did  adopt  the  Hindi!  mythology  and  cosmic  notions 
current  in  his  day,  with  slight  modifications,  which  were  directed 
merely  towards  depriving  the  gods  of  their  creative  functions 
and  rendering  them  finite  and  subject  to  death  and  the  general 
law  of  metempsychosis.' 

His  aiUraSy  or  sermons,  contain  numerous  references  to  these 
divinities,  and  the  earliest  of  all  authentic  Buddhist  records 
extant,  namely,  the  Asoka  edict  pillars  of  the  third  century  B.C., 
show  a  model  Buddhist  delighting  in  calling  himself  ^^  the  beloved 
of  the  Gods";  and  in  the  Barhut  Stupa  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

1  General  mythology  forms  a  special  chapter  (xt.)»  but  it  is  necessary  at  tliis  stage 
to  sketdi  tlie  mytliology  wliicli  bears  directly  upon  the  doctrinal  developments. 

'  Even  in  Bralunanic  mythology  tlie  hosts  of  tlie  gods,  including  ludra,  tlie  greatest 
god  in  Vedic  times,  are  subject  to  tlie  universal  law  of  dissolution  at  the  cad  of  a 
KtUpii,  or  cycle  of  time,  when  the  Triad  god-head  A.U.M.  becomes  simple  soul 
{Jievalutmau), 
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the  gods  and  genii  are  represented  with  functions  identical  with 
those  now  allotted  to  them  in  the  latter-day  Buddhism  of  both 
Burma  and  Tibet,  where,  as  in  the  orthodox  scriptures  of  both 
schools,  the  gods  receive  more  or  less  worship  on  account  of  the 
power  which  they  are  believed  to  possess  of  bestowing  temporal 
blessings.  And  the  coming  Buddha  is  believed  by  all  Buddhists 
to  be  even  now  resident  in  the  Tushita  heavens  of  the  gods. 

So  intimately  have  these  mythological  figures  been  woven  into 
the  texture  of  Buddism,  and  e8i)ecially  of  lilmaism,  which  peoples 
the  world  with  gorgons  and  hydras  and  other  dire  chimeras,  that 
without  having  gained  a  general  idea  of  their  nature  and  position, 
it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  allusions  to  them  which  con- 
stantly crop  out  in  Buddhist  rites  and  dogma.  And,  indeed,  many 
of  these  fantastic  beliefs  with  their  deified  heroes  and  Nature- 
worship  are  in  reality  petrified  survivals  of  the  archaic  beliefs  of 
our  Indo-Qermanic  ancestors. 

Buddhist  Theory  of  the  Universe. 

In  sketching  the  Buddhist  world-system,  with  its  '^  nntres  vast 
and  deserts  idle,"  existing  mostly  on  the  map  of  the  imagination, 
it  is  deemed  advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetition,  to  give 
at  once  the  Lamaist  version,  even  though  this  is  slightly  more 
**  developed  "  than  the  cosmogony  of  Buddha's  day ;  although  it 
cannot  be  very  different  after  all,  for  the  Lamaist  accounts  of  it 
are  in  close  keeping  with  the  Barhut  lithic  remains,  and  almost 
identical  with  the  versions  found  among  the  Ceylonese  and  other 
Buddliist«  of  the  south,  and  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Uuddhista.^ 

This,  our  human,  world  is  only  one  of  a  series  (the  others  being 
fabulous)  which  together  form  a  universe  or  chiliocosm,*  of  which 
there  are  many. 

Each  universe,  set  in  unfathomable  space,  rests  upon  a  warp  and 
woof  of  **  blue  air "  or  wind,  liked  crossed  thunderbolts  (vajra)^ 
hard  and  imperishable  as  diamonds  (vajra)^  upon  which  is  set 
**  the  body  of  the  waters,"  upon  which  is  a  foundation  of  gold,  on 
which  is  set  the  earth,  from  the  axis  of  which  towers  up  the  great 


1  Cf.  »lao  OiOROi,  whose  figure  is  attached ;  and  tummary  by  Bobitouf,  ii^  ftOO. 
>  Skt.,  Sanra-loka-dhitu. 
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Olympus— Mt. Mem ^  (Su-meru,  Tib.,  Ki-rab)  84,000  miles'  high, 
surmounted  by  the  heavens,  and  overlying  the  hills. 

In  the  ocean  around  this  central  mountain,  the  axis  of  the  uni- 
verse, are  set  (see  figures)  the  four  great  continental  worlds  with 
their  satellites,  all  with  bases  of  solid  gold  in  the  form  of  a  tortoise 
— as  this  is  a  fiEuniliar  instance  to  the  Hindi!  mind  of  a  solid  floating 
on  the  waters.  And  the  continents  are  separated  from  Mt.  Meru 
by  seven  concentric  rings  of  golden  mountains,  the  inmost  being 
40,000  miles  high,'  and  named  <^  The  Yoke  *'  (Yngandara),'  alter- 
nating with  seven  oceans,  of  fragrant  milk,*  curds,  butter,  blood  or 
sugar-cane  juice,  jx>i8on  or  wine,  fresh  water  and  salt  water.  These 
oceans  diminish  in  width  and  depth  from  within  outwards  from 
20,000  to  625  miles,  and  in  the  outer  ocean  lie  the  so-called  con- 
tinental worlds.  And  the  whole  system  is  girdled  externally  by  a 
double  iron-wall  (CahravcUa)  312j^  miles  high  and  3,602,625 
miles  in  circumference, — for  the  oriental  mythologist  is  nothing  if 
not  precise.  This  wall  shuts  out  the  light  pf  the|sun  and  moon, 
whose  orbit  is  the  summit  of  the  inmost  ring  of  mountains,  along 
which  the  sun,  composed  of  ^^ glazed  fire"  enshrined  in  a  crystal 
palace,  is  driven  in  a  chariot  with  ten  (seven)  horses ;  and  the  moon, 
of  ^^  glazed  water,"  in  a  silver  shrine  drawn  by  seven  horses,  and 
between  these  two  hang  the  jewelled  umbrella  of  royalty  and  the 
banner  of  victory,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  And  inhabiting  the  air, 
on  a  level  with  these,  are  the  eiglit  angelic  or  fiiiry  mothers. 
Outside  the  investing  wall  of  the  universe  all  is  void  and  in  per- 
petual darkness  until  another  universe  is  reached. 


1  lU  prototype,  as  wiUi  the  Greek  Olympus,  is  terrestriii],  namely,  Mt.  Kail&s, 
22,(K)0ft.,  directly  iiorUi  of  Lake  Manaaarovara  in  the  Himalayas  (cf .  Markium,  xxiy.). 

*  'nie  84,000  is  a  mathematical  figure  expressing  multitude.  Tlio  Tibetan  measunt 
is  a  *«ilpag-tehad,"  whidi,  according  to  Gbova  (i>u^.),  equals  4,000  fatlioms,  and  hence 
a  geographical  mile,  but  it  is  used  as  Uie  equivalent  of  the  Indian  unit  of  measure 
which  is  translated  in  the  Ceylonese  scriptures  as  a  Yojana,  ».d.,  a  unit  of  about  4  Icom, 
about  five  or  six  geograpliical  miles. 

s  These  mountains  are  severally  named  tlie  Ox  Yoke-holder,  Plough-holder,  Sandal- 
holder,  Pleasing  Mount,  Horse-ear  Hill,  l>omon  or  Assembly  Mount,  and  Circle  or 
Edge-lK>lder. 

*  The  names  of  the  otliers  are  Isadara,  Karavika,  Sudarsana,  Asvakama,  Vinayaka, 
and  Nemiiidhara. 

'  This  ocean  of  milk  was  churned  by  the  Brahmanical  gods  for  the  recovery  of  their 
elixir  vitas  and  tlie  thirteen  precious  objects.  And  the  clim*ning  produced  the  beauti- 
ful goddess  Lakshmi. — Compare  with  Aphrodite  from  Uie  frotli  of  tlie  ocean,  and  the 
proverbial  beauty  of  the  Naga  water  nympha— the  Hindii  mermaids. 


S^ypi*-! 
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Of    the 
fabulous. 


four  "  continents "  all   except    "  Jainbudvipa  "  *   are 
They  are  placed   exactly  one  in  each  of  the  four 

directions,    and     each    has    a 

smaller  satellite  on  either  side, 
thus  bringing  the  total  up  to 
twelve.  And  the  shapes  given 
to  these  continents,  namely, 
crescentic,  triangular,  round, 
and  square,  are  evidently  sym- 
bolic of  the  four  elements. 

These  continents,  shown  in 
the  annexed  figure,  are  thus 
described: — 

On  the  East  is  Videha^^  or  ^*  vast 
body"  (P).  This  is  shaped  like 
the  crescent  moon,  and  is  white 
in  colour.  It  is  9,000  miles  in 
diameter,  and  the  inlmbitants  a^'e 
described  as  tranquil  and  mild,  and  of  excellent  conduct,  and  with 
faces  of  same  shape  as  this  continent,  $.0.,  crescentic  like  the  moon. 

On  the  S<nUh  is  Jamudvip*  (F),  or  our  own  wprld,  and  its  centre  is  the 
Bodhi-tree  at  Budh  Qaya.  It  is  shaped  like  the  shoulder-blade  of  a 
sheep,  this  idea  being  evidently  suggested  by  the  shape  of  the  Indian 
peninsula  which  was  the  prototype  of  Jambudvlpa,  as  Mt.  Kail&s  in 
the  Himalayas  and  N.E.  of  India  was  that  of  Mt.  Meru.  It  is  blue 
in  colour  ;^  and  it  is  the  smallest  of  all,  being  only  7,000  miles  in 
diameter.  Here  abound  riches  and  sin  as  well  as  virtue,  llie  in- 
habitants have  faces  of  similar  shape  to  that  of  their  continent,  t.e., 
somewhat  triangular. 

On  the  Wegt  is  Oodhanya*  or  ''  wealth  of  oxen  *'  (I),  which  in  shape  is 
like  the  sun  and  red  in  colour.  It  is  8,000  miles  in  diameter.  Its 
inhabitants  are  extremely  powerful,  and  (as  the  name  literally  means, 
coio  +  <KC  +  action)  they  are  believed  to  be  specially  addicted  to  eating 
cattle,  and  their  faces  are  round  like  the  sun. 

On  the  North  is  Uttara-Kuru,^  or  "  northern  Kurti  "-tribe  (M),  of 
square  shape  and  green  in  colour,  and  the  largest  of  all  the  continents, 


A  Fairy.* 


» T.,  Jambu-lih. 

«  JAu-^pags. 

s  After  Pander. 

«  Some  L&mas  state  that  this  name  is  derived  from  the  Jambu  tree  {Bvgenia 
Jamholani),  while  others  believe  Uiat  the  name  is  onomatopoetic  for  the  sound 
**  Jamb/'  emitted  when  the  world  was  thrown  by  the  gods  into  the  outer  ocean. 

•  ba-glan  spyod. 

*  sgra-mi-sqan, 
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being  10,000  miles  iii  diameter.  Its  inhabitants  are  extremely  fierce 
and  noisy.  They  have  square  faces  like  horses ;  and  live  on  trees, 
which  supply  all  their  wants.  They  become  tree-spirits  on  their  death  ; 
and  these  trees  afterwards  emit  ''  bad  sounds  **  (this  is  evidently,  like 
many  of  the  other  legends,  due  to  a  puerile  and  fulse  interpretation  of 
the  etymology  of  the  word). 

The  satellite  continents  I'esemble  their  parent  one  in  shape,  and  each 
is  half  its  size.  The  left  satellite  of  Jambudvlp,  namely,  '*The  ox- 
tail-whisk continent,"  is  the  fabulous  country  of  the  Bakshss,  to  which 
Padma^ambhava  is  believed  to  have  gone  and  to  be  still  reigning  there. 
And  each  of  the  latter  presents  towards  Mount  Meru  one  of  the  follow- 
ing divine  objects  respectively,*  viz.,  on  the  east  (?  south)  the  mountain 
of  jewels,  named  Amo-likhay  shaped  like  an  elephant's  head,*  and  on 
the  south,  the  wish-granting  tree,'  on  the  west  the  wish-granting 
cow/  and  on  the  north  the  self-sprung  crops/ 

In  the  very  centre  of  this  cosmic  system  stands  **  The  king  of 
mountains,"  Mount  Meru,  towering  erect  **  like  the  handle  of  a 
mill-stone,''  while  half-way  up  its  side  is  the  great  wishing  tree,' 
the  prototype  of  our  "  Christmas  tree,*'  and  the  object  of  conten- 
tion between  the  gods  and  the  Titans.  Meru  has  square  sides  of 
gold  and  jewels.  Its  eastern  face  is  crystal  (or  silver),  the  south 
is  sapphire  or  lapis  lazvli  (vaidurya)  stone,  the  west  is  ruby 
(podmaraga),  and  the  north  is  gold,  and  it  is  clothed  with 
fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs.  It  has  four  lower  compartments 
before  the  heavens  are  reached.  The  lowest  of  these  is  inhabited 
by  the  Yaksha  genii — holding  wooden  plates.  Above  this  is  "  the 
region  of  the  wreath-holders"  (Skt.,  Srag-dhard\  which  seems 
to  be  a  title  of  the  bird-like,  or  angelic  winged  OarucjUw.  Above 
this  dwell  the  '^eternally  exalted  ones,"^  above  whom  are  the 
Titans. 

Th£  Titans. 

The  Titans  {Aswra^  or  "  ungodly  spirits." 

These  are  pictured  in  the  '*  Wheel  of  life  "  (at  page  108),  in  the'upper 
right  section.     Their  leading  trait  is  pride,  and  this  is  the  world  of  re- 


>  Tlicfle,  aooording  to  other  accounts,  are  situate  on  tlie  flanks  of  Mem  Itself, 
t  The  Yanm  rocks  are  on  the  south.  *  Tib.,  Yond-'dus-sa-gtoL 

^'dod-*zo.i-ba. 

■  nut'flmos-pi  lo-t*og. 
•  The  Ri-wo  na-s'ifi. 

f  Hag  inyoH,  liore  the  rta  may  represent  **  horse  '* — Uie  horse-headed  musicians. 

■  T^  Uia-ffift-yin. 

ti 
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birth  for  tho8e  who,  during  their  human  career,  have  boasted  of  being 
more  pious  than  their  neighbours.  The  Titans  were  originally  gods ; 
but,  through  their  pride,  they  were,  like  Satan,  expelled  from  heaven ; 
hence  their  name,  which  means  "  not  a'  god."  ^  And  their  position  at 
the  base  of  the  Mount  Meru  is  intermediate  between  heaven  and 
earth. 

The  duration  of  their  life  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  human,  and 
they  have  great  luxury  and  enjoyment ;  but  in  pride  they  envy  the 
greater  bliss  of  the  gods,  and  die  prematurely,  fighting  vainly  against 
the  gods  for  the  fruits  of  the  heavenly  tree  and  the  divine  nectar. 

Their  region  is  represented  in  the  picture,  of  an  almost  colourless 
atmosphere.  They  live  in  fortified  houses.  The  ground,  both  inside 
and  outside  the  fort,  is  carpeted  with  flowers  of  which  the  inhabitants, 
male  and  female,  make  the  wreaths  and  garlands  which  they  wear. 
They  are  dressed  in  silk;  and  when  the  heroes  are  not  engaged  in 
fighting  they  spend  their  time  in  all  sorts  of  gaiety  with  their  wives. 
In  the  right-hand  comer  is  shown  their  birth  from  a  lotus-flower 
and  their  obtaining  a  wish-granting  tree  and  cow.  The  rest  of  the 
pictui*e  is  devoted  to  their  misery,  which  consists  in  their  hopeless 
struggle  and  fatal  conflict  with  the  gods.  The  commander  of  the  forces 
is  i^n  in  conclave  with  his  leaders,'  horses  are  being  saddled  and  the 
'Mi6it)es "  are  arming  themselves  with  coats  of  mail  and  weapons. 
Another  scene  shows  the  battle  raging  along  the  border  separating 
their  country  horn  heaven,  and  the  general  mounted  with  his  staff  as 
spectators  in  the  background.  The  M'arriors  of  the  first  line  are  all 
killed  or  horribly  mangled  by  the  thunderbolts  and  adamantine  weapons 
hurled  at  them  by  the  gods.  One  of  the  weapons  possessed  alike  by 
gods  and  Titans  is  a  spiked  disc. 

The  ultimate  fate  of  every  Titan  is  to  die  painfully  warring  against 
the  gods  with  whom  they  are  in  constant  conflict,  and  they  have  no  ac- 
cess to  the  ambrosia  with  which  a  wounded  god  obtains  instant  recovery. 
Another  scene  (see  picture  on  page  102)  depicts  the  womenfolk  gathered 
round  ''  The  Reflecting  Lake  of  Perfect  Oleamess  "  after  the  departure 
of  their  lords  to  the  battle.  In  this  lake  are  mirrored  forth  all  the 
doings  and  ultimate  fate  of  their  absent  spouses^  and  there  is  also  shown 
the  region  of  re-birth  of  themselves,  which  is  nearly  alwajrs  hell,  owing 
to  the  passionate  life  which  they  lead  in  the  Asura  world.  And  while 
their  lovers  die  painful  and  passionate  deaths,  the  misery  of  the  woman- 
folk  of  this  world  is  to  look  into  this  fascinating  lake  and  experience 
the  horror  of  such  hideous  spectades.  In  the  pi^ure  some  women  are 
shown  peering  into  the  lake,  and  others  on  the  banks  are  giving  vent 
to  their  grief. 


'  i  Analogous  to  this  is  the  common  colloquial  term  mi-^ma^n  or  **not  a  man" 
applied  to  those  who  lead  vicious  and  dissolute  lives. 
*  Note  that  greatness  of  ranlc  is  shown  in  pictures  by  enlarged  bodily  dimensions. 
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The  Heavens  and  the  Gods. 

Above  the  region  of  the  Titans,  at  a  distance  of  168,000  miles, 
are  the  bright  realms  of  the  gods.     In  the  lowest  compartment 


UUARDIAN   KlNU   OF  Till   EaST, 

Yul-k'or-iriiA. 


of    the    heavens  are   the   four   "  great   g^ardian    kings   of    the 
quarters**  (Tib.,rgyal-6'en  de-z'i ;  Skt., Cdtui^-Mahdrdja)^  namely: — 

a  2 
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1.  Dhritardah^ra  (Yul-k'or-snuli'),  the  white  guardian  of  the 
easty  and  king  of  the  Gkindharvas  ^  (see  figure  over  page). 

2.  Viru^haka  (P'ag-kye-p6 '),  the  green*  guardian  of  the  south, 
and  king  of  the  K'umbhandas  ^  (see  figure  page  330). 

3.  Virupdksha  (JiUmi-zaA  ^),  the  red  guardian  of  the  west  and 
king  of  the  Nfig&s  ^  (see  figure  page  289). 

4.  Vaifravana  (Nam-t'6-sra®),  the  yellow  groardian  of  the  north 
and  king  of  the  Yakshas.'  He  is  an  especial  favourite,  as  he  is  also, 
in  another  aspect,  the.  god  of  Riches  (see  figure  on  jiage  370). 
Indeed,  it  would  seem  that  all  of  the  gods,  even  Indra  (Jupiter) 
himself,  were  originally  considered  to  be  Yaksha  genii. 

The  subjects  of  these  kings  are  members  of  the  eight  great 
classes  of  supernatural  beings.*® 

These  great  celestial  kings  guard  the  heiavens  from  the  attacks 
of  the  outer  demons;  and  have  to  be  distinguished  from  a  more 
extended  category  of  guardian  gods,  the  ten  Lohpals  who  guard 
the  world  from  its  ten  directions ;  namely,  Indra  on  the  east,  Agni 
(the  fire-god)  on  the  south-east,  Yama  (the  death-god)  on  the  sout  Ii, 
Bakshas  (?  Sura)  on  the  south-west,  Varuna  (the  water-god)  on 
the  west,  Vayu  (the  wind-god)  on  the  north-west,  Yakshas  on 
the  north.  Soma  (the  moon)  on  the  north-east,  Br&hma,  above; 
Bhiipati,  below. 

The  Buddhists  divide  every  universe  into  three  regions,  in  imitar 
tion,  apparently,  of  the  Br&hmanic  BhavamxUrayay  substituting 
for  the  'physical  categories  (Bhu  earth,  Bhuva  heaven,  and  Svar 
space)  of  the  Br&hmans,  the  ethical  categories  of  Desire  (Kdma\ 
Form  Rwpa  and  Formlessness  (^Arupa),  which  collectively  are 
known  as  "  The  Three  Regions  "  {Trailokya  "),  and  mostly  placed 
in  heaven.    They  are : — 

I.  The  region  of  Desire,  Kdmadhdtu  (Tib.,  Dod-pahi  K'ams), 
is  the  lowest  of  the  three,  and  comprises  t|ie  six  Devor 
lokaa  (Tib.,  Lha-Yul)  or  heavens  of  the  gods,  as  well  as 
the  earth. 

1  yul-'k'or  bsrun.  •  spyan  mig-bzan. 

a  Dri-za  **  the  Small-eaten."  t  khu. 

•  'p'ags  akyes-pa.  •  mamt  'ob  tras. 

4  SometimeB  the  ooloun  of  the  North  and  •  yNod-fbyin  or  **  the  injurere." 

South  tiuardians  are  transposed.  ^  See  chapter  on  Mythology. 

*Qrul-biim.  "  "K'amsgsum." 
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II.  The  region  of  Form^  lidpadhdtu  (Tib.,  ^Zuga  kyi  k^ama) 
is  in  the  purer  heavens  of  Brahma  where  form  is  free 
from  sensuality.    It  comprises  the  sixteen  Brahmalokas ; 
which  are  divided  into  four  regions  of  contemplation 
(dhyana). 
III.  The  region  of  Fokmlessness,  Ardpadhdtu  (Tib.,  gZuga 
med-pahi    k'ama)    comprises  the  four  highest  of   the 
Brahma  heavens  and  near  to  Nirvana. 
The  heavens  are  thus  diagrammatically  shown  in  the  form  of  the 
funereal  monument  or  caitya ;  though  in  other  pictures,  as  in 
the  foregoing    chart  of   the  universe,  they   form  an  inverted 
pyramid,  increasing  in  size  from  below  upwards. 

The  celestial  Buddhas  therein  shown  are,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
additions  of  later  days.^ 

Diagram  of 

ThB  HeIVEHB  of  THB  BUDBHISTS. 


BeiiTrn  of 

ADI>BUDDH4 

Akftiiltliilia 

(  Tib.  'OK'tnln). 


Heiivon  of 

JIRA8 

(Tib.  KJyaJ-wa). 


UwTsiu  (4)  of  KormlcM  SplriU. 

A-RUPA. 
(Tib.  pKliug«-med-pa). 


UdmiuiiaI  Heaveut  (16)  of  Bodily  Forma 

LOWBB    BRAHMALOKA 

(Tib.  ffKhiiK«-k'ftm«). 


Bentual  Honrmii  (6)  of  ilae  Ood«. 

DBVALOKA 

(Tib.  LiMhf  Tul). 


.  The  Sue  Devalokcu  are  in  series  from  below  upwards: — 

1.  C<Uur-mahdrdjakdifik<u, — ^The  abode  of  the  four  guardian  kings 
of  the  quarters,  eiraidy  mentioned. 

2.  TrayastrinfM  (Tib.,  Sum-cu  tea  sum)  or  ''  The  33  ''  Yedic  gods  with 
Indra  or  Sakra  (Jupiter)  or  the  Taksha  spirit  Vajrapft^i  as  chief. 


>  (Compare  with  Mr.  Hodo90n*8  account  (Lanff.  and  LiL,  p.  43)  of  the  heaTena 
aooording  to  the  Nepalese  Buddhists. 
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This  heaven  is  the  tvarga  of  Br&hmanism,  and  is  shown  in  the  upper 
compartment  of  the  Wheel  of  Life. 

8.  Yama^  the  Hinda  Pluto,  the  king  and  judge  of  the  dead. 

4.  Tuddia.  (Tib.,  (fGah  /dan)  or  ''Joyful  place" — ^the  paradise  of  the 
Bodhisats  prior  to  their  final  descent  to  the  human  world  as  BuddhoH. 
Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha,  dwells  at  present  in  this  heaven. 

6.  Nirm&naraii  (Tib.,  *p'rul  c^gah). 

6.  Paranirmiia  Va9avariin  (Tib.,  <jrs*an  'p'rul  dbafi  byed) — the 
highest  of  the  heavens  of  the  goids  and  the  abode  of  Mftra. 

The  Brahnudoka  worlds  are  subject  to  the  Qod  Br&hma,  and  exist- 
ence ranges  from  intellectual  tranquillity  to  unconsciousness.  These 
worlds  of  meditation  (dliyana)  are  accounted  eighteen  in  number,  and 
arranged  in  five  groups  (3,  3, 3,  2,  and  5)  corresponding  to  the  five-fold 
division  of  Brahma's  world,  and  are  usually  named  from  below  upwards 
as  follows:  (1)  Bralima  parsadyft,  (2)  Br&hma  purohitft,  (3)  Maha 
Brilhmana,  (4)  Parit&bha,  (6)  Apram&na,  (6)  Abh&evara,  (7)  Parita* 
subha,  (8)  Apramanasubha,  (9)  Subhakrishnft,  (10)  Utpala,  (11)  Asa- 
i&asatya,  (12)  Avriha  or  Vrihatpftla,  (13)  Atapa,  (14)  Sudasa,  (15) 
Sudasi,  (16)  Punyapi-asava,  (17)  Anabhraka,  (18)  Akanishtha  (Tib., 
Og-min)  or  '*  The  Highest  "—the  abode  of  the  Primordial  Buddha-God, 
the  Adi-Buddha  of  the  L&mas,  vis.,  Samantabhadra  (T.,  Kuntu-zaApo). 
This  last,  together  with  the  next  subjacent  Brahmaloka,  are  according 
to  the  Lamaists  eternal,  and  are  placed  above  the  ArQpa  Brahmalokas. 

The  Four  Arupa  Brahmalokas  are  1.  AkSsftnant&yatana,  2.  Yijfianan- 
tayatana,  3.  Akinca&ftyatana,  4.  Naivftsaiijiiana  Saiijiiayatana. 

The  duration  of  existence  in  each  of  those  states  is  for  vastly 
increasing  periods  from  below  upwards,  till  beyond  the  sixteenth 
immortality  itself  is  reached;  and  according  to  some  of  the  later 
Buddhists,  each  Bodhisat  must  traverse  each  of  these  stages  (Bhum) 
before  he  attains  Buddhahood. 

The  typical  heaven  of  the  gods — Indra's  paradise — is  pictured 
in  the  Wheel  of  Life  at  page  108.  Its  atmosphere  is  yellow, 
and  in  it  are  portrayed  the  four  states  of  godly  birth,  bliss,  pas^ 
sion  and  misery  and  death. 

Oodly  Birth.  The  god  is  bom  at  once  fully  developed  within  a  halo 
of  glory  from  a  lotus-flower, — the  oriental  symbol  of  immaterial  birtk 
and  is  provided  with  the  special  attributes  of  a  god, — viz.,  (1)  a  lotus- 
footstool,  (2)  splendid  dress  and  ornaments,  (3)  goddess-companions,^ 
(4)  a  wish-granting  tree,  or  pag-tamrahin  (Skt.,  Kalpadaru) '  which  in- 
stantly yields  any  fruit  or  food  wished  for,  and  bends  to  the  hand  of 
the  gatherer,  its  leaves  yielding  luscious  food,  its  juice  nectar,  and  its 

1  Apsaras,  celestial  nymplia — Uie  '*  bouris  "  awarded  to  heroes, 
t  The  wish-graatiug  troo  of  Indra's  heaven  is  described  in  tlie  45th  Section  of  tlie 
Silpti  SdUra, 
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fruit  jewelfl,  (5)  a  wish-granting  oow  {Kdmordhenu  or  Surahha  *)  which 
yields  any  drink  wished  for,  (6)  self-sprung  crops  (usually  painted  as 
Indian  com  or  maize),  (7)  in  a  golden  stidl  a  jewelled  horse-of-fore- 
knowledge  which  Pegasus-like  carries  his  rider  wherever  wished,  through- 
out the  worlds  of  the  past,  present,  and  future,  (8)  a  lake  of  perfumed 
nectar  or  ambrosia  (Skt.,  Amrita)  which  is  the  elixir  vii<B  and  the  source 
of  the  divine  lustre.*    Shining  is  a  peculiarly  divine  attribute,  and  the 


ELiATBILT  BUCTM. 

etynioloffy  of  the  word  "dMnity,''  is  the  root  Div,  "  to  shine,''  the  |)areut 
of  the  Skt.  D$wi  and  Latin  Dtut, 

Oodly  Blia.  The  bliss  of  the  gods  is  depicted  by  an  assembly  of  be- 
jewelled gods  and  soddesses  basking  in  sensuous  enjoyment  in  splendid 
palaces  in  the  mxisi  of  a  charming  garden  enamelled  with  flowers,  of 
which  they  make  their  wreaths.  Gay  birds  warble  in  the  foliage,  and 
noble  animals  peacefully  roam  together  there.  Amongst  the  quadrupeds 
are  deer,  lions,  and  elephants  with  jewelled  heads.  Amongst  the  birds 
are  the  peacock,  parrot,  cuckoo,  and  the  ''  Kala-pinka,'  which  repeats  the 
mystic  '  Om  mani  padme,  IlQm  1 "  for  the  language  of  the  gods  is  the 


1  Images  of  these  are  sold  in  the  Indian  bazaars  as  ioTS  for  cliildrcn.  Cotm>are  tliis 
mjrtli  of  the  wishlng-cow  with  the  parallels  related  by  Professor  Wcbcr  in  Sutungtbt* 
rikU  d€r  Kanig  Prtuu.^  Acad,  fit  Berlin.,,  xxvii.,  1890. 

*  The  cup-bearer  Is  Dhanwantari,  the  Indian  Oanymeda. 
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Deva-nagari  or  sacred  language  of  India.  One  of  the  blu»f  ul  conditions 
of  godly  life  especially  dwelt  upon,  is  that  the  most  dainty  morsels  may 
be  eaten  without  sense  of  repletion,  the  last  morsel  being  as  much 
relished  as  the  first. 

In  the  centre  of  this  paradise  is  the  great  city  of  Belle-vue 
(Sadarsana),  within  which  is  the  celestial  palace  of  Vaijayanta 
(Amar^vati)  the  residence  of  Indra  (Jupiter),  the  king  of  the 
gods.  It  is  invested  by  a  wall  and  pierced  by  fonr  gates,  which 
are  guarded  by  the  four  divine  kings  of  the  quarters.  It  is  a 
three-storied  building ;  Indra  occupying  the  basement,  Brilhma 
the  middle,  and  the  indigenous  Tibetan  war-god — the  dOra-lha 
— as  a  gross  form  of  Mara,  the  god  of  Desire,  the  upx>ermost 
story.  This  curious  perversion  of  the  old  Buddhist  order  of  the 
heavens  is  typical  of  the  more  sordid  devil-worship  of  the  Lamas 
who,  as  victory  was  the 'chief  object  of  the  Tibetans,  elevated 
the  war-god  to  the  highest  rank  in  their  pantheon,  as  did  the 
Vikings  with  Odin  where  Thor,  the  thunder-god,  had  reigned 
supreme.  The  passionate  war-god  of  the  Tibetans  is  held  to  be 
superior  even  to  the  divinely  meditative  state  of  the  Brahma. 

War  with  iJie  Titans.  The  gods  wage  war  with  the  Titans, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  are  constantly  trying  to  seize  some  of 
the  precious  fruit  of  the  great  Y(yhrdu  aa-tol  (Skt.,  Fdrijdta^) 
tree,  or  "  tree  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  earth's  products," 
whose  branches  are  in  heaven,  but  whose  roots  are  in  their 
country.  The  climber  which  encircles  this  tree  is  called  the 
Jambuti  tree,  and  is  the  medium  by  which  the  quintessence 
of  the  most  rare  delicacies  of  Jambudvip  are  instilled  into  the 
larger  tree.     And  the  war-god  directs  the  divine  army. 

To  account  for  the  high  position  thus  given  to  the  war-god,  it  is 
related  that  he  owes  it  to  the  signal  assistance  rendered  by  him 
to  the  gods  in  opposing  the  Asuras.' 

The  misery  of  the  gods.  The  god  enjoys  bliss  for  almost  incal- 
culable time;  but  when  his  merit  is  exhausted  then  his  lake  of 

^  Identified  with  the  beautiful  Indian  Coral  Tree  {£rytAnna  Indiea). 

*  It  is  related  that  in  former  times  tlio  gods  were  defeated  by  Uie  Asurasin  fighting 
for  the  fruits  of  the  great  wishing-tree  of  Paradise ;  and  the  defeated  gods  under 
Indra  besouglit  ^San-balii-2dag-po  for  council.  Tliis  divinity  advised  Uie  gods  to 
call  to  their  aid  the  war-god  dOra-lha,  and  also  to  obtain  from  the  depths  of  the 
central  ocean  tlio  invisible  annour  and  the  nine  self -created  weapons,  vi£. : — (1) 
i'Mog'ljfii  hhyHug-kcng'riitt  a  hdmot  of  the  skeleton  bones  uf  the  (iaruija  bird ;  (2; 
Kkrub'tli-skai''UO'rffjfab,  Uie  coat  of  mail  shining  like  Uio  sun;  (S)  LbarlsMtTdori^' 
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nectar  dries  up;  his  wish-granting  tree,  cow  and  horse  die;  his 
splendid  dress  and  ornaments  grow  dim  and  disappear ;  his  palace 
gets  dilapidated ;  his  flowers  and  garden  fade ;  his  body,  no  longer 
bathed  by  nectar,  loses  its  lustre  and  sweats  like  mortals,  so  that 
his  person  becomes  loathsome  to  his  goddess-companions  and  the 
other  gods,  who  shun  him,  and  so  the  poor  god  dies  miserably.^  If 
he  has  led  a  virtuous  life  during  his  existence  as  a  god  then  he  may 
be  re-bom  in  heaven,  otherwise  he  goes  to  a  lower  region  and  may 
even  be  sent  to  hell.  Buddha  was  born  twenty  times  as  the 
god  ^ftkra  or  Indra  (Jupiter)  and  four  times  as  Brahma.* 

The  Buddhist  Hell. 

The  antithesis  to  heaven  is  hell,  which  with  its  awful  lessons 
looms  large  on  the  horizon  of  the  Buddhists.  For  according  to 
their  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution,  and  in  the  case  of  the  more 
theistic  developments,  their  conception  of  Qod  as  the  supreme 
type  of  right-doing,  they  picture  him  like  a  human  judge  trying 
and  punishing  the  evil-doers;'  although,  with  truly  Buddhist 
idealism,  these  tortures  are  believed  by  the  more  philosophical 
Lamas  to  be  morbid  creations  of  the  individual's  own  ideas,  a  sort 
of  hellish  nightmare.     The  majority  of  the  Lamas,  however,  and 


go^a^  necklet;  (4)  Lat-koff'mt'tiHi'^d'lam'lott  a  weapon  resiBting  and  returning 
glove;  (5)  tSin-ikehi'indak-wUt^dn'ktin  tkubf  a  breast-plate  entirely  able  to  with- 
stand arrows  and  otlier  weapons;  (6)  PUM-kkeU-Mu-pa-tkyoit^edf  a  knee-cap  wliicli 
defends  against  destruction;  (7)  PhMbm-iba-dmar^linff^rtuft  a  six-cmbosscd  shield. 
The  nine  sorts  of  weapons  aro:— (1)  a  'Korh  or  spiked-disc  whicli  completely 
routes  tlio  enemy;  (9)  a  dOm-tta  or  an  axe  widch  chops  tlio  enemy;  (3)  a  ni-pn 
or  sword  which  slices  tlie  enemy ;  (4)  a  yZku  or  bow  whidi  scatters  the  brains  of 
the  enemy;  (6)  a  ^mDah**  or  arrow  Uiat  pierces  the  vitals;  (6)  a  XAagtjn  or 
noose  which  ensnares  the  enemy;  (7)  a  mDung  or  spear  which  pierces  the  hearts 
of  the  foe;  (S)  a  ViMrdo,  a  wliirring  sling-stone  tlint  produces  the  *'ifr-r-r" 
sound  of  a  thunder*dragon ;  and  (0)  a  Dotje  or  tliundor-bolt  wliidi  demolishes 
ttie  enemy.  The  story  seems  founded  on  the  Brilimanical  legend  of  Indra 
(Jupiter)  obtaining  from  tin  sea  the  talismaiiic  banner  which  conferred  victory 
over  his  enemies ;  cf.  Brihat  Halikita,  translated  by  Dr.  Kbrn,  JM,A,S.,  vi.,  p.  44. 

Tlie  gods  having  obtained  these  weapons  nnd  annour,  invited  tlio  war-god,  who 
came  enveloped  in  thunder-clouds  and  attended  by  his  nine  sons,  and  receiving 
worship  from  Indra  and  tlie  otlier  gods  as  Uie  price  of  his  assistance,  they  assailed 
and  utterly  routed  the  Titans. 

1  Goinpare  Hardy,  Afnn,  143. 

«  H.I>.  BuddkiH  Birtk  Starif^  Cx 

>  Cf.  HuNa's  works  on  Early  Law. 
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the  laity,  believe  in.the  real  material  character  of  these  hells  and 
their  torture. 

The  Buddhist  bell  (NaraJca  ^ )  is  a  true  vnfemo  situated  in  the 
bowels  of  the  human  earth  like  Hades,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Indian  Pluto,  Yama,  the  king  and  judge  of  the  dead,  who 
however  is  himself  finite  and  periodically  tortured.  Every  day 
he  is  forced  to  swallow  molten  metal.  So,  as  the  shade  of  Achilles 
says,  *^  it  is  better  to  live  on  earth  as  the  poorest  peasant  than  to 
rule  as  a  prince  of  the  dead."  * 

The  Great  Judgment  is  determined  solely  by  the  person^s  own 
deeds,  and  it  is  concretely  pictured  by  the  ordeal  of  scales,  where 
the  good  deeds,  as  white  pebbles,  are  weighed  against  the  sins,  as 
black  counters,  in  balances,  and  the  judge  holds  a  mirror  which 
reveals  the  soul  in  all  its  nakedness.  ^^  Not  in  the  heavens,  not  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  not  if  thou  hidest  thyself  in  the  clefts  of  the 
mountains  wilt  thou  find  a  place  where  thou  canst  escape  the  force 
resulting  from  thy  evil  actions."*  *^  Through  the  six  stat.e8  of 
transmigration  does  the  power  of  our  actions  lead  us.  A  life  in 
heaven  awaits  the  good.  The  warders  of  hell  drag  the  wicked 
before  the  king  of  hell,  Yama,  who  says  to  them : — 

<* '  Did  you  not  when  on  earth  see  the  five  divine  messengers  sent  to 
warn  you — the  child,  the  old  man,  the  sick,  the  criminal  suffering 
punishment,  and  the  dead  corpse  t '  And  the  wicked  man  answers — 
<  I  did  see  them.' 

*' '  And  didst  thou  not  think  vrithin  thyself :  ^  I  also  am  subject  to 
birth,  old  age,  and  death.  Let  me  be  careful  to  do  good  works  "  9 '  And 
the  wicked  man  answers :  '  I  did  not,  sire ;  I  neglected  in  my  folly  to 
think  of  these  things.' 

*<  Then  the  king,  Yama,  pronounces  his  doom  :  '  These  thy  evil  deeds 
are  not  the  work  of  thy  mother,  father,  relatives,  friends,  advisers. 
Thou  alone  hast  done  them  all ;  thou  alone  must  gather  the  fruit.' 
And  the  wardera  of  hell  drag  him  to  the  place  of  torment,  rivet  him  to 
red-hot  iron,  plunge  him  in  glowing  seas  of  blood,  torture  him  on 
burning  coals,  and  he  dies  not  till  the  last  residue  of  his  guilt  has  been 
expiated."  ^ 

Nor  is  hell  a  complete  expiation  of  offences,  for  Buddha  is 
credited  with  saying,  *'  A  harsh  word  uttered  in  past  times  is 
not  lost,  but  returns  again,"  and  the  Jfttaka  tales  are  full  of 
incidents  in  illustration. 

1  dmyal-k'ams,  or  "the  region  of  torment."  Compare  with  Chinese  version  in 
Bbal'8  CaUna,  p.  56,  Mq.  •  Ody$t€^,  xi.,  481. 

*  Dhamma-pada,  127.  «  Btva^diiUa-tuila,  transl.  by  fi.  OLDBkniuio. 
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Hell  is  divided  into  numerous  compartmentsy  each  with  a 
special  sort  of  torture  devised  to  suit  the  sins  to  be  expiated. 
Only  eight  hells  are  mentioned  in  the  older  Buddhist  books,  but 
the  Lamas  and  other  ^'  northern "  Buddhists  describe  and  figure 
eight  hot  and  eight  cold  hells  and  also  an  outer  hell  (Pratyeka 
ifiaraka)f  through  which  all  those  escaping  from  hell  must  pass 
without  a  guide.  The  Br&hmanical  hells  are  multiples  of  seven 
instead  of  eight;  some  of  them  bear  the  same  names  as  the 
Buddhists,  but  they  are  not  systematically  arranged,  and  as  the 
extant  lists  date  no  earlier  than  Manu,  about  400  a.d.,  they 
are  probably  in  great  part  borrowed  from  the  Buddhists.^ 

The  foregoing  figure^  shows  the 
LSmaist  hells,  but  they  are  seen 
in  greater  detail  in  ^^  The  Wheel  of 
Life,"  at  page  109. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  hell 
on  the  bank  of  the  Hindu  Styx — the 
Baitar&ni'  or  "three  path"  river — 
sits,  according  to  one  version,  an  old 
hag,  a  sort  of  Prosperine,  who  strips 
off  the  clothes  from  the  new  arrivals, 
and  hangs  them  on  a  tree  behind 
her.*  She  is  160  feet  in  stature,  with 
eyes  like  burning  wheels,  and  she 
despatches  the  condemned  souls  along 
their  respective  roads  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment,  but  sometimes 
she  delays  them  with  endless  tasks 
of  heaping  up  stones  on  the  banks  of 
Styx,  and  so  prolongs  their  agony. 
The  hot  hells  stand  in  tiers,  one  upon  another,  beginning  at  a 
depth  of  11,900  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  reach 
to  a  depth  of  40,000  miles ;  each  hell  has  four  gates,  outside 
each  of  which  are  four  ante-hells,  thus  making  altogether  136  hot 
hells. 


Thb  Buddhist  Psospbbinb. 


I  Seo  an  article  by  M.  Leon  Peer,  **L'Enfer  indien/*  in  the  Journal  Atiatiqne^ 
XX.  (1892),  and  i.  (New  Series  1893),  for  lists  and  description  of  the  Br&lunanist  hells. 

*  For  the  tracing  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  G.  White. 
»  =**The  se4lunt  <|ue(*u." 

*  Uor  picture  is  given  fruiu  the  Japanese. 
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The  atmosphere  of  the  hells  is  of  the  deepest  black : — 

"  Light  was  absent  all.    Bellowing  there  groan'd 
A  noine,  as  of  a  sea  in  tom|>e8t  torn 
By  warring  winds,  the  stormy  blast  of  hell.*' 

Dantk,  Canto  v.,  29. 

Each  hell  is  enveloped  by  a  wall  of  fire,  and  the  horrible  tor- 
ments are  fit  to  illnstrate  Dant«*s  Inferno.     Indeed,  it  has  been 

suggested  that  Dante 
iiinst    have     seen     a 
Buddhist    picture    of 
ibese      hells      before 
writing     his     famous 
classic,  so  remark- 
able is  the  agree- 
ment     between 
them.    The  lictors 
(a^i/nrje)    are    sav- 
age      flame-en- 
veloped    monsters 
with       heads      of 
various      animals, 
and  all  their  pin- 
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cers,  and  other  instruments  of  torture,  are  red-hot. 
The  following  are  the  eight,  great  hot  hells. 

1.  Safijlva  * « ''again  revived."  Here  the  wretches  are  cut  and  torn 
to  pieces  and  then  re-united  and  revived  only  to  suffer  the  same  process 
repeated  ad  infinitum  throughout  the  period  spent  in  this  hell. 

**  Because  our  wounds  heal  ever  and  anon 
Ere  we  appear  before  the  fiend  again." 

Damtb,  Canto  xxviii.,  36. 

This  restoration  of  the  body,  in  order  to  subject  it  to  fresh  torture, 
is  an  essential  part  of  the  process  in  all  the  hells.  Tlie  body  when 
thoroughly  mangled  is  restored  and  the  racking  torture  applied  afresh, 
so  that  the  agony  never  ceases.  This  is  the  special  hell  for  suicides, 
murderers,  ignorant  physicians  who  killed  their  patients,  fraudulent 
trustees,  and  tyrants. 

2.  KdUmUra ' »  "black  lines."  Here  the  victims  are  nailed  down  and 
eight  or  sixteen  black  lines  drawn  by  the  lictors  along  the  body,  which 
is  then  sawn  asunder  along  these  lines  by  a  burning  hot  saw.     Another 


1  YbA-sos. 


f  t'Ig-nag. 
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punishment  here  is  the  espeoial  one  of  the  slanderer,  or  busy-body,  who 
has  his  or  her  tongue  enlarged  and  pegged  out  and  constantly  harrowed 
by  spikes  ploughing  through  it.  To  this  hell  are  assigned  those  who 
during  life  were  disrespectful  to  their  parents,  or  to  Buddha,  or  tlie 
priests. 

3.  Samghdta^  ^  »  **  concentrated  oppression."      Here  the  guilty  are 


ttHOT^IlBLL  No.  8. 

squeezed  and  crushed  between  animal-headed  mountains,  or  monster 
iron  books.  This  last  is  an  especial  punishment  for  monks,  laymen  and 
infidels  who  have  disregarded  or  profaned  the  scriptures,  and  also  for 
priests  who  have  taken  money  for  masses  which  they  have  not  performed. 
Others  here  are  pounded  in  iron  mortars  and  beaten  on  anvils.  Hera 
aro  tortured  thieves,  those  who  indulged  in  hatred,  envy,  passion,  the 
users  of  light  weights  and  measures,  and  those  who  cast  rof  use  or  dead 
animals  on  the  public  roads. 

4.  Baurava,^  =  "  weeping  and  screaming."  Tlie  torture  here  is  to  have 
molten  iron  poured  down  the  throat.  Those  who  were  prisoners,  obstructed 
watercourses,  or  grumbled  against  the  weather  (?  clearly  the  English 
hell  1 ),  or  wasted  food,  are  here  tortured. 


'  bsclus  'joms. 


s  nu-'bod. 
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5.  Mdhdrauravaf^ » *<  greater  weeping  and  screaming."  Here  they  are  * 
cooked  in  seething  cauldrons  of  molten  iron.  This  is  the  hell  for 
heretics. 

6.  Tdpana*  —  "  heat."  The  condemned  is  enclosed  in  a  red-hot  fiery 
chamber.  In  this  hell  are  punished  those  who  roasted  or  baked  animals 
for  their  food. 

7.  Fratdpana^* «  "  highest  heat*'  A  three-spiked  burning  spear  is 
thrust  into  the  wretch's  body,  which  is  then  rolled  up  within  i^-hot 
iron  plates.  It  is  the  special  torture  for  apostates  and  those  who  reject 
the  truth. 

8.  Avlehi* » '^  endless  torture."  This  is  the  most  severe  and  longest  of 
all  the  infernal  torments.  The  guilty  is  perpetually  kept  in  flames, 
though  never  consumed.  This  is  the  hell  for  those  who  have  reviled 
Buddha,  and  others  who  have  harmed  or  attempted  to  harm  TAmaism 
or  shed  the  blood  of  a  Lftma  or  holy-man. 

The  Ck>ld  Hells,  apparently  an  invention  of  the  northern  Buddhists, 
as  cold  was  an  idea  rather  foreign  to  the  Indian  mind,  are  situated  on 
the  edge  of  the  universe  below  its  encircling  wall  (Oakravala). 
They  are  encircled  by  icy  mountains  (see  plate,  page  109),  and  have 
attendants  of  appalUng  aspect,  as  in  the  hot  hells.  They  are  thus 
described: — 

1.  iir^tM2a,'a'*  blistered  or  chapped."  The  torture  here  is  constant 
immersion  of  the  naked  person  in  ice  and  glacier  water,  under  which 
the  body  becomes  covered  with  chilblains  (which  torture  may  be  com- 
pared with  the  curse  invented  by  a  scribe  in  the  reign  of  Athelstan  for 
anyone  who  should  break  the  terms  of  his  charters :  "  May  he  be 
tortured  by  the  bitter  blasts  of  glaciers  and  the  Pennine  army  of  evil 
spirits."') 

2.  Ifirttrbuda7  The  chilblains  are  rudely  scarified,  producing  raw 
sores. 

S,  AttUa*  "  Ach'u  "  or  **  A-ia-ia^"  an  exclamation  of  anguish  beyond 
articulate  expression — which  resounds  through  this  hell. 

4.  Hdhava.*  A  worse  degree  of  cold  in  which  the  tongue  is  paralysed 
and  the  exclamation  Kyiril  or  Ha-ha  alone  possible. 

5.  Ahaha^^  Here  both  jaws  and  teeth  are  spasmodically  clenched 
throuffh  cold. 

6.  Utpala?^  Livid  sores  which  become  everted  like  blue  Ut-pal 
flowers. 


1  ^u-bod  Cb'en-po. 

•  Wa-ba. 

'  Rab-tu  t'aa-wa. 

•  mnar-med. 

•  Oh*u-bur  ch*en.    Arhfit  sounds  suspickmsly  Hko  Mount  Abu  (B 

•  Quoted  by  Mr.  D.  W.  FitwhAold  in  J.  R.  Qeog,  A,  18M. 
»  Ch*u-bur-brol-wa. 

•  A-€h*u. 

•  Kji-'ud. 

M  8o-t*aRi-pa. 

M  Ut-pal-ltar  gas-pa. 
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7.  Padnia.*    The  mw  sores  become  like  red  liOtus-flowers. 

8.  Ptmdarika*  Baw sores  where  the  flesh  falls  away  from  the  hones 
like  the  petals  of  the  great  Lotus ;  and  which  are  continually  pecked 
and  gnawed  by  birds  and  insects  with  iron  beaks. 

The  frontier  or  anterior  hells  at  the  exit  from  the  great  hell  are 
called  ^The  near  (to  re-birth)  cycle/' ^  and  are  divided  into  four 
sections.^  The  first  bordering  hell  consists  of  hot  suffocating 
ashes  with  foul  dead  bodies  and  all  kinds  of  offal.  Then  is 
reached  a  vast  quagmire,  beyond  which  is  a  forest  of  spears  and 
spikes,  which  must  be  traversed  like  the  razor-bridge  in  Muhamma- 
danism  and  in  Banyan's  Pilgrim^a  Progress.  Then  succeeds  a 
great  river  of  freezing  water ;  on  the  further  shore  of  which  the 
ground  is  thickly  set  with  short  squat  tree-trunks,  each  sur- 
mounted by  three  spiked  leaves  which  impale  the  unwary  grop- 
ing fugitives.  Reference  to  these  last  two  localities  occurs  in 
the  ordinary  litany  for  the  dead,  which  says  ^^may  his  c^hu-wa- 
rab-med  ocean  become  a  small  rivulet,  and  the  Wid-morri  tree  a 
divine  wish-granting  tree." 

In  addition  to  the  hot  and  cold  hells  are  eighty-four  thousand 
external  hells  (Ne-ts'c^wa,  Skt.  ?  Lokantarika)  situated  mostly  on 
the  earth,  in  mountains,  deserts,  hot  springs,  and  lakes. 

Another  state  of  existence,  little  better  than  that  of  hell,  is 
the  Preta  (Tib.,  Yi-dag)  or  Mcmes^  a  sort  of  tantalized  fi^houl  or 
ghost.  This  world  is  placed  above  hell  and  below  ihe  Sitavcim, 
forest,  near  Bajgriha,  in  the  modern  district  of  Patna  in  Bengal. 

These  wretched  starvelings  are  in  constant  distress  through  the 
pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst.*    This  is  pictured  in  the  Wheel  of 


1  Padma-ltar-gas-pa. 

*  Padma  ch*on-po-ltar-ga8  pa. 

*  ne-'k'or  (=?  Skt.,  Pratttflsa  naraka)  meaning  near  to  re-birtli. 

«  Named  Affni-kkadd  (me-ma-mur  gyi  'ob«)  or  the  flery  pit,  Kunapanka  (Ro-myaga 
Kyi  'dams)  or  qaagmire  of  carcaaea,  Kkuradhdravana  (spu-gri  gtanu  ta'al)  or  forest  of 
spikes,  and  Amdhdrawuia  (ral-gri  loma  nays-ts'al)  or  forest  of  sword-leaves. 

*  Thirty-six  species  are  described  in  five  groups,  namely :  (1)  p'lfii  agnhfa  ehan  or 
■^the  foreign  or  gentile  horrid  beings,"  (8)  Nang^  agrib-pa  ckam.  or  the  Buddhist  horrid 
beings,  (3)  Zoi-tiom-gjfi  agrih-pa  Aan  or  the  eating  and  drinking  horrid  beings  —those 
are  they  wlio  on  eating  and  drinking  have  the  ingested  material  converted  into  lacerat- 
ing weapons,  (4) and  (5)  kha-tkor  or  free  Yi-dags.  Hie  latter  are  not  confined 

in  the  Pre/a-prison,  but  are  free  to  roam  about  in  tlie  human  world — in  graveyards* 
etc.,— and  injure  man.  These  are  (Bxal's  OaUna,  67)  1 ,  Flat-bodied ;  S,  Needle-mouthed ; 
3,  Vomit-eaters;  4,  Filth-eaters;  6,  Mist-eaters;  6,  Water-feeders;  7,  Scarcely  seen; 
8,  Spittle-foodors;  0,  Hair-eators;  10,  Blood-suckors ;  11,  Notiou-feoders ;  12,  Flesh- 
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Life,  also  in  the  annexed  figure.  This  is  the  special  torment 
for  those  who,  in  their  earthly  career,  were  miserly,  covetous, 
uncharitable,  or  gluttonous.  Jewels,  food,  and  drink  are  found 
in  plenty,  but  the  Pretas  have  mouths  no  bigger  than  the  eye 
of  a  needle,  and  gullets  no  thicker  in  diameter  than  a  hidr, 
through  which   they  can  never  ingest  a  satisfying  amount  of 


Tantalismd  Spibits. 

food  for  their  huge  bodies.  And  when  any  food  is  taken  it 
becomes  burning  hot,  and  changes  in  the  stomach  into  sharp 
knives,  saws,  and  other  weapons,  which  lacerate  their  way  out 
from  the  bowels  to  the  surfietce,  making  large  painful  wounds. 
They  are  constantly  crying  *^  water,  water,  give  water  I  **  And  the 
thirst  is  expressed  in  the  picture  by  a  flame  which  is  seen  to  issue 
from  their  parched  mouths,  and  whenever  they  attempt  to  touch 


eaten ;  18,  Inoeme-feeden ;  14,  Ferer-makert ;  16,  Secret  pryen ;  18,  Earth  lurkers ; 

17,  Spirit-rappers ;  18,  Flame-bumers ;  10,  Baby-anatcliers ;  210,  Sea-dwellers ;  21, .... ; 

18,  King  Tama*s  club-holders ;  33,  Stanrellngs ;  S4,  Baby-eaters ;  S5,  Vital-eaters ;  36, 
Rakshas;  37,  Smoke-eaters;  38,  Marsh-dwellers;  39,  Wind-eaters;  80,  Ash-f coders; 
81,  Poisoo-eaters ;  33,  Desert-livers;  83,  Spark-feeders;  34,  Tree-dwellers;  86,  Boad- 
dweUers;  Se,  Body-kUlers. 

H 
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water  it  changes  to  liquid  fire.  Avalokita  is  frequently  figured 
in  the  act  of  giving  water  to  these  Pretas  to  relieve  their  misery.^ 
And  a  fAmous  story  of  Buddha  credits  the  great  M&udgalyft- 
y&na,  the  right-hand  disciple  of  *^  the  Blessed  One/*  with  having 
descended  into  the  Prato-world  to  relieve  his  mother.  As  this 
story,  the  Avalambana  Sutra,  dating  to  before  the  third  century 
A.D.,  gives  a  very  vivid  picture  of  this  tantalizing  purgatory,  and 
also  illustrates  the  rites  for  extricating  the  starveling  ghosts,*  it 
is  here  appended. 

MIUDGALTATlirA's   DHSOBNT   INTO  THB   PRRTA   PUBOiTORY. 

Thus  have  I  heard.  Buddha  at  one  time  was  residing  in  the  country 
of  Srftvasti,  in  the  garden  of  Jeta,  the  friend  of  the  orphans.  At  this 
time  Mugalan,  having  begun  to  acquire  the  fax.  supernatural  powers 
{irrdM)^  desiring  above  all  things,  from  a  motive  of  piety,  to  deliver 
his  father  and  mother,  forthwith  called  into  use  his  power  of  super- 
natural sight,  and  looking  throughout  the  world  he  beheld  his  unhappy 
mother  existing  without  food  or  drink  in  the  world  of  Pr^at  (hungry 
ghosts),  nothing  but  skin  and  bone.  Mugalan,  moved  with  filial  pity, 
immediately  presented  to  her^  bis  alms-bowl  filled  with  rice.  His  mother 
then  taking  the  bowl  in  her  left  hand,  endeavoured  with  her  right  to 
convey  the  rice  to  her  mouth,  but  before  it  came  near  to  her  lips,  lo  1 
the  rice  was  converted  into  fiery  ashes,  so  that  she  could  not  eat  thereof. 
At  the  sight  of  this  Mugalan  uttered  a  piteous  cry,  and  wept  many 
tears  as  he  bent  his  way  to  the  place  where  Buddha  was  located. 
Arrived  there,  he  explained  what  had  happenedi  and  awaited  Buddha's 
instruction.  On  this  the  Master  opened  his  mouth,  and  said, ''  The  sin 
which  binds  your  mother  to  this  unhappy  fate  is  a  very  grievous  one ; 
from  it  you  can  never  by  your  own  strength  rescue  her,  no  I  nor  yet 
all  the  powers  of  earth  or  heaven,  men  or  divine  beings :  not  all  these 
are  equal  to  the  task  of  deliverance.  But  by  assembling  the  priests  of 
the  ten  quarters,  through  their  spiritual  energy,  deliverance  may  be 
had.  I  will  now  recount  to  you  the  method  of  rescue  from  this  and 
all  similar  calamities."  Then  Buddha  continued :  "  On  the  15th  day 
of  the  seventh  month,  the  priests  of  the  ten  quarters  being  gathered 
together  ought  to  present'  an  ofiering  for  the  rescue  of  ancestors 
during  seven  venerations  past,  as  well  as  those  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, every  kind  of  choice  rood  and  drink,  as  well  as  sleeping  materials 
and  beds.  These  should  be  offered  up  by  the  assembled  priesthood  as 
though  the  ancestors  themselves  were  present,  by  which  they  shall 
obtain  deliverance  from  the  pains,  and  be  born  at  once  in  a  condition 
of  happiness  in  heaven."     And,  moreover,  the  World-honoured  One 

^  See  my  '<  Indian  Cult  of  AvaloUta,".  J.R,A,a^i^.  1,  and  plates  ii.  and  iii.,  1894. 
•  Tranalated  by  8.  Bbal  in  TU  Oneittal,  November  dtti,  1876.    A  dramatized  version 
is  common  in  China.— Of.  Zet  FiUs  annnelUmeiU  cilVirii  d  JBmoin,  J.  J.  M.  de  Oroot. 
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taught  his  followers  certain  words  to  be  repeated  at  the  offering  of        e 
sacrifices,  by  which  the  yirtue  thereof  would  be  certainly  secured. 

On  this  Mugalan  with  joy  accepted  the  instruction,  and  by  means  of 
this  institution  rescued  his  mother  from  her  sufferings. 

And  so  for  all  future  time  this  means  of  deliverance  shall  be  effectual 
for  the  purpose  designed,  as  year  by  year  the  offerings  are  presented 
according  to  the  form  delivered  by  Buddha. 

Havinff  heard  these  words,  Mugalan  and  the  rest  departed  to  their 
several  places,  with  joyous  hearts  and  glad  thoughts. 

Related  apparently  to  this  story  is  the  LSmaist  account  of  ^^  Tf^e 
queen  of  the  Pretcui  with  the  fiery  mouth,"  whom  the  Lamas 
identify  with  the  celebrated  Takshini  fiendess  Hariti,  for  whom 
and  her  five  hundred  sons  they  daily  reserve  some  of  their  food, 
relating  in  support  of  this  practice  the  following  story,  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  story  of  Hariti  in  the  R(Unaku(a  Sutra : — 

HAam,   THI  CHILD-BATIHQ  YARSHIKI,   AMD   '*  QUBSN  OF  PRBTAS." 

Hariti,  queen  of  the  hungry  ghouls  with  the  burning  mouths,  had 
five  hundred  children,  whom  she  fed  on  living  children.  The  great 
Buddha,  "  Mohuffalaputra,"  oominff  to  her  dwelling,  hid  away  Pii^^ala, 
the  youngest  and  most  beloved  of  her  sons,  in  his  begging-bowl,  un- 
known to  the  gods  or  demons.  The  mother,  on  her  return,  was  drowtaed 
in  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  her  favourite  son,  and  in  her  distress  appealed 
to  the  omniscient  Mohusalaputra  for  aid  to  recover  him.  The  Buddha 
then  showed  her  Fingala  within  his  bowl,  yet  all  the  efforts  of  Hariti 
and  her  demons  failed  to  release  him.  So  she  besought  Buddha  for  aid, 
who  replied,  "  You,  with  five  hundred  children,  mercilessly  devour  the 
children  of  men  who  have  only  two  or  three,  yet  you  grieve  at  the  loss 
of  only  one ! "  The  PreUhqueen  declared  that  this  one  was  the  most 
precious  of  all,  and  she  vowed  that  were  he  released  she  never  again 
would  devour  human  children.  The  Buddha,  consenting,  restored  her 
child,  and  gave  her  the  three  Refuges  and  the  five  Precepts,  and  (say 
the  L&mas)  he  promised  that  in  future  all  Buddhist  monks  would  give 
her  a  handful  of  their  daily  food.^ 

This  practice  is  probably  derived  from  the  Hindu  offering  of 
food  and  drink  to  the  manes  of  departed  relatives,  the  BraddKa 
ceremonial. 

Flying   visits  of  mortals  to  Hades,  having  their  parallels  in 

1  The  Japanese  Teraion  of  this  legend  and  its  pictorial  illuatraiion  are  published 
by  Sir.  A.  W.  Pranks,  F.R^.,  in  Jour,  Soc  Aniiqwuiei,  VoL  Uii.,  1892.  Buddha  further 
infonned  her  that  '^Tou  were  the  ninth  daughter  of  King  Chia-ye  at  the  time  of 
Buddha  Ri^yapa,  and  performed  many  great  and  meritorious  actions.  But  because 
you  did  not  keep  the  precepts  you  received  the  form  of  a  demon.** 

H  2 
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OdyBseu's  and  Dante'n  visits  to  purgatory,  are  found  in  Lftmaism, 
where  they  are  known  as  De4ok^  or  *^the  ghostly  returning/' 
and  are  used  for  stirring  the  people  to  good  behaviour. 

Buddhist  Metaphysics. 

Buddha,  being  a  Hindu,  accepted  the  Hindii  theory  of  the 
universe  and  its  fantastic  world-system,  with  the  modifications 
above  indicated,  and  he  started  also  with  the  current  notions  of 
metempsychosis  and  Karma  as  part  of  his  mental  furniture. 

According  to  the  theory  of  metempsychosis,  or  more  properly 
palingenesis,  which  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancient  Hellenic 
and  even  Jewish  literature,  and  western  fairy-tales, 

"  Tlie  soul  tliat  rises  with  us,  oar  life's  star 
Hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting."— Wobdswobth. 

Death  merely  alters  the  form,  but  does  not  break  the  continuity  of 
the  life,  which  proceeds  from  death  to  re-birth,  and  fresh  deaths 
to  fresh  re-births  in  constant  succession  of  changing  states,  dis- 
solving and  evolving  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  universe  after 
a  kalpa^  or  almost  an  eternity  of  ages.  How  Buddha  modified 
this  doctrine  will  be  referred  to  presently. 

JSTorma,^  or  the  ethical  doctrine  of  retribution,  is  accepted  as 
regards  its  general  principle,  even  by  such  modem  men  of  science 
as  Huxley.'    It  explains  all  the  acts  and  events  of  one's  life  as 

^  Tibetan,  las  and  p'rin-las. 

*  Professor  HiuUoy  in  his  lecture  on  Evotutiom  <md  Ethici  says :~ 

**  Everyday  experience  familiarizes  us  with  the  facts  which  are  grouped  under  the 
name  of  heredity.  Every  one  of  us  bears  upon  him  obvious  marks  of  his  parentage, 
perliaps  of  remoter  relationships.  More  particularly  the  sum  of  tendencies  to  act  in  a 
certain  way,  which  we  call  *  character '  is  often  to  be  traced  through  a  long  series  of 
progenitors  and  collaterals.  So  we  may  justly  say  that  this  *  character,'  this  moral 
and  intellectual  essence  of  a  man  does  veritably  pass  over  from  one  fleshy  tabernacle 
to  another  and  does  really  transmigrate  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the  new- 
bom  infant  the  character  of  the  stock  lies  latent,  and  the  Ego  is  little  more  than  a 
bundle  of  potentialities,  but,  very  early,  these  become  actualities :  from  childhood  to 
age  they  manifest  themselves  in  dulness  or  brightness,  weakness  or  strength,  vicious- 
ness  or  uprightness:  and  with  each  feature  modified  by  confluence  with  another 
character,  if  by  nothing  else,  the  character  passes  on  to  its  incanukUon  in  new 
bodies. 

"The  Indian  philosophers  called  character,  as  thus  defined,  *  Karma.'  It  is  this 
Kanna  which  passed  from  life  to  life  and  linked  them  in  tlie  chain  of  transmigrations ; 
and  they  held  tliat  it  is  modified  in  each  life,  not  merely  by  confluence  of  parentage 
but  by  its  own  acts       *  e  •  •  a  e 

**  lu  the  tlieory  of  evolution,  tlie  tendency  of  a  germ  to  develop  according  to  a 
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the  resaltfl  of  deeds  done  in  previous  existences,  and  it  creates  a 
system  of  rewards  and  ponisbments,  sinking  the  wicked  through 
the  lower  stages  of  human  and  animal  existence,  and  even  to  hell, 
and  lifting  the  good  to  the  level  of  mighty  kings,  and  even  to  the 
gods. 

In  this  way  Buddha  explained  all  the  acts  and  events  of  his  life,  his 
joys  and  sorrows,  his  success  and  failures,  his  virtues  and  weak- 
nesses, as  results  of  things  done  by  him  in  previous  states  of  life, 
which  he  recalled  to  mind  as  occasion  arose  for  teaching  purposes. 
And  thus  those  anecdotes  of  the  antecedent  lives  of  the  Buddha, 
— the  so-called  ^*  Jdtaka  tales  ** — ^with  the  moral  lessons  derived 
from  them,  came  to  be  among  the  most  cherished  items  of 
Buddhist  beUef/ 

The  various  regions  of  re-birth  or  *<  ways  **  of  life,  the  so-called 
Oaiiy^  are  pictorially  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing 
called  **  The  Wheel  of  life."  They  are  given  as  six  (or  five,  as  with 
the  primitive  Buddhists  when  the  Titcma  were  not  separately 
represented),  and  are  thus  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  su- 
periority 1 — 

1st    The  Oods  (Swra  or  Deva^  Tibetan,  Lha). 

2nd.  Titans  {Aswra^  T.,  Lha-ma-yin). 

3rd.  Man  (A'oro,  T.,  Bfi). 

4th.  Beasts  (Tiryak,  T.,  Du-dft"). 

5th.  Tantaliased  Ghosts  (Preta,  T.,  Yi-dvag). 

6th.  Hell  (Naraka,  T.,  Kal-k'am). 
I     Boumouf  ^  writing  from  Chinese  and  Ceylonese  sources,  classes 
man  above  the  Titans,  but  the  order  now  given  is  that  adopted  by 


certain  spociAc  typo,  «^.,  of  tlie  kidnoy-bcan  seed  to  grow  into  a  plant  having  all  the 
cliaractor«ori>ftaMof«f«M4wni,iiito*Kanna.'  It  ia  the  Mast  inlieritor  and  tlie  last 
reaolt  of  all  the  conditiona  that  have  effected  a  line  of  ancestry  which  goes  back  for 
many  millions  of  years  to  the  time  when  life  first  appeared  on  eaith.*  As  Professor 
Rhys  Davids  aptly  sajrs,  the  snowdrop '  is  a  snowdrop  and  not  an  oak,  and  Just  that 
kind  of  a  snowdrop,  becaose  it  is  the  outcome  of  the  Kanna  of  an  endless  series  of 
past  existences.*'* 

i  Buddha's  births  are  usually  numbered  at  660,  of  which  the  latter  and  more  im- 
portant are  called  "  the  Great  Births.**  For  list  of  different  forms  of  existence  ascribed 
to  Buddha  in  his  previous  births  see  Rhts  Davios'  Jditika  Tales,  Cf.  also  Cowsll's 
edition  of  the  Jitakas  translated  from  the  PUi,  and  Balstoh's  Tales  fTom  the 
Tfbetan. 

t  "Skt.,  OdH;  Tib.,  gro^Mhi  rigt."  »  Uterally  « the  bent  goers.** 

*  Lotu$  de  la  homu  Lai,  p.  877. 
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the  LSmas.^    Existence  in  the  first  three  worlds  is  considered 
superior  or  good,  and  in  the  last  three  inferior  or  bad.     And  these 


tk^WmmmH.  mtrntemMimditmU  "*'  Ml  fill  II  Tk*  imitnt*-  Any  Hw^i* 

Kit  to  Whsbe.  of  Lifi. 
(See  p.  109.) 

worlds  are  shown  in  this  relation  in  the  picture,  the  liighest  being 
heaven,  and  the  lowest  hell. 

The  six  regions  of  re-birth  are  shown  in  the  middle  whorl. 

^  Conf.,  Habot's  Man,  qfEuddhism,  p.  87.  The  LimaiBt  account  is  contained  in  the 
*<  mnon-pa-i  mdaod,"  translated  by  Lotaawa  Bande-dpal  rtaegs  from  the  work  of  the 
Indian  Pandit  Vaaabandbu,  etc. 
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They  are  demarcated  from  each  other  by  rainbow-coloured  cordons 
representing  the  atmospheric  zones  that  separate  the  different 
worlds.  No  place  is  allotted  to  the  other  phases  of  existence  be- 
lieved in  by  the  Lamas,  namely,  the  everlasting  existence  in  the 
western  pajradise  of  Sukhoivati  and  of  the  celestial  Buddhas  and 
demoniacal  protectors  of  Lamaism,  and  the  expressed  absence  of 
such  expressions  of  the  current  modem  beliefs  favours  the  claim  of 
this  picture  to  considerable  antiquity. 

Of  these  six  states  all  have  already  been  described  except  the 
third  and  fourth,  namely,  the  state  of  being  a  man  or  a  beast,  a 
reference  to  the  Buddhist  conception  of  which  is  necessary  to 
understand  the  picture  of  The  Wheel  of  Life. 

The  most  pessimistic  view  is  of  course  taken  of  human  life. 
It  is  made  to  be  almost  unalloyed  misery,  its  striving,  it  perenni- 
ally unsatisfied  desire,  its  sensations  of  heat  and  cold,  thirst  and 
hunger,  depression  even  by  surfeiting  with  food,  anxiety  of  the 
poor  for  their  daily  bread,  of  the  fiirmer  for  his  crops  and  cattle, 
unfulfilled  desires,  separation  from  relatives,  subjection  to  temporal 
laws,  infirmities  of  old  age  and  disease,  and  accidents  are  amongst 
the  chief  miseries  referred  to.  The  miseries  of  human  existence 
are  classed  into  eight  sections,  viz.:  The  miseries  of  (1)  birth; 
(2)  old  age ;  (3)  sickness ;  (4)  death ;  (5)  ungratified  wishes  and 
struggle  for  existence ;  (6)  misfortunes  and  punishments  for  law- 
breaking  ;  (7)  separation  from  relatives  and  cherished  objects;  (8) 
offensive  objects  and  sensations. 

•  In  the  picture  the  following  phases  of  life  are  depicted  amongst 
others : — 

1st.  Birth  in  a  cottage. 

2nd.  Children  at  play. 

3rd.  Manhood,  village  scenes,  people  drinking  wine  under  shade 

of  a  tree,  a  man  playing  a  flute,  women  spinning  and 

weaving,  a  borrower,  two  traders,  a  drunken  man. 
4th.  Labour  by  sweat  of  brow,  men  tilling  a  field,  gathering  fuel 

in  a  forest,  carrying  a  heavy  load. 
5th^  Accident,  a  man  and  horse  fidling  into  a  river. 
6th.  Crime,  two  men  fighting,  one  under  trial  before  the  judge, 

and  one  undergoing  corporal  punishment. 
7th.  Temporal  government :  the  king  and  his  ministers. 
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8th.  Old  age — decrepit  old  peopl<9. 
9th.  Disease,  a  physician  feeling  the  pulse  of  a  patient. 
10th.  Death,  a  corpse  with  a  LSma  feeling  whether  breath  be 
extinct,  and  a  Lftma  at  the  head  doing  worship,  and  a 
woman  and  other  relatives  weeping. 
11th.  Faneral  ceremonies.    A  corpse  being  carried  off  to  the 
funeral  pyre  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  preceded  by  a  LSma 
blowing  a   thigh-bone  trumpet  and  ratUing  a  hand 
drum :  he  also  has  hold  of  the  end  of  a  white  scarf  which 
is  affixed  to  the  corpse.    The  object  of  this  scarf  is  to 
guide  the  soul  by  the  white  path  to  the  pyre  so  that  it 
may  be  disposed  of  in  the  orthodox  manner,  and  have 
the  best  chance  of  a  good  re-birth,  and  may  not  stray 
and  get  caught  by  outside  demons.    Behind  the  corpse- 
bearer  is  a  porter  with  food  and  drink  offerings,  and  last 
of  all  a  mourning  relative. 
12th.  Religion  is  represented  by  a  temple  placed  above  all  other 
habitations  with  a  L§ma  and  monk  performing  worship ; 
and  a  hermit  in  his  cell  with  bell,  m/ra-sceptre,  and 
thigh-bone  trumpet ;  and  a  stupa  or  caitya  {dCorten) 
circumambulated  by  a  devotee. 
The  state  of  the  beasts  is  one  of  greater  misery  even  than  the 
human.    In  the  picture  are  shown  land  and  aquatic  animals  of 
various  kinds  devouring  one  another,  the  larger  preying  on  the 
small ;  and  also  small  ones  combining  to  catch  and  kill  the  larger 
ones.    Human  hunters  also  are  setting  nets  for,  and  others  are 
shooting  game.    Domestic  animals  are  shown  laden  with  burdens, 
or  ploughing  and  being  goaded ;  some  are  being  milked  and  shorn 
of  their  wool,  others  are  being  branded  or  castrated  or  having  their 
nostrils  bored,  others  killed  for  their  flesh  or  skin,  etc.    AH  are 
suffering  great  misery  through  the  anxiety  and  pains  of  preying 
or  being  preyed  upon.     In  the  water  is  shown  a  Na^a  or  merman's 
house,  with  its  inmates  in  grief  at  being  preyed  upon  by  the 
Garu^a,  a  monster  bird,  like  the  &bled  roc,  which  by  the  rush  of 
air  from  its  wings  cleaves  the  sea  to  its  depths  in  its  search  for 
Ndgas. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  consider  Buddha's  conception  of 
Human  Life— 
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Buddha's  Conception  of  the  Cause  of  Life 
AND  OF  Misery.^ 

Apart  from  its  importance  as  an  illustration  of  the  earlier  intel- 
lectual life  of  humanity,  the  Buddhist  ontology,  the  most  won- 
derful, perhaps,  the  world  has  seen,  possesses  a  paramount  interest 
for  all  who  would  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  the  religion 
and  ethics  with  which  it  is  associated. 

Buddha  formulated  his  view  of  life  into  a  twelve-linked  dosed 
chain  called  '^the  Wheel  of  Life  or  of  'Becoming'"  (fihavacoLlcra)^ 
or  the  Causal  Nexus  {PrcUUya  SarmUpdda) ;  which  he  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  Vinaya  scripture  itself,  to  have  thought  out  under 
the  Tree  of  Wisdom.*  The  way  in  which  the  narrative  is  couched, 
leads,  indeed,  to  the  impression  that  it  was  precisely  the  insight 
into  this  **  Wheel  of  Life  "  which  constituted  his  Buddhahood,  and 
distinguished  him  from  the  other  Arhats.  However  this  may 
be,  he  gave  it  a  very  leading  place  in  his  philosophy,  so  that  the 
stanza  recounting  its  utterance.  Ye  dharmd  hetw^  etc.,  termed 
by  English  writers  '<  The  Buddhist  Creed,"  is  the  most  frequent  of 
all  Buddhist  inscriptions,  and  was  certainly  in  olden  days  familiar 
to  every  lay  Buddhist ;  and  it  is  practically  identical  with  *<  The 
four  noble  Truths,"  omitting  only  the  initial  expression  of 
"  suffering."  * 

1  Tho  balk  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  J.R.A,S,  (ISM),  pp.  867,  etc. 
«  Ftnayarexff,  Vol.  1.,  pp.  74-84. 

*  **  Of  aQ  objects  which  proceed  from  a  Cause 
The  Tkthigatha  has  explained  the  cause, 
And  he  has  explained  their  cessation  also ; 
lliis  is  tite  doctrine  of  Uie  groat  Samana." 

KtViaya  TtxU,  i.,  146. 
«  This  famous  staasa,  says  Professor  Rbts  Datum  {Vina^  Texu,  i.,  146),  doubtless 
alludes  to  the  formula  of  the  twelve  NidAnas.  **  The  Chain  of  Causation,  or  the  doo- 
trine  of  the  twelve  Nldinas  (causes  of  existence)  contains,  as  has  often  been  observed 
in  a  more  developed  form,  an  answer  to  the  same  problem  to  which  the  second  and 
third  of  the  four  Noble  Truths  (Ariya  8acca)  also  try  to  give  a  solution,  viz.,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  origin  and  destruction  of  suffering.  The  Noble  Truths  simply  reduce  the 
origin  of  suffering  to  thirst  or  desire  (Tanhi)  in  Its  tlireefold  form,  thirst  for  pleasure, 
thirst  for  existence,  thint  for  prosperity  (see  i.,  6,  SO).  In  the  system  of  the  twelve 
nldinas  Tliirst  also  has  found  its  place  among  the  causes  of  suffering,  but  It  Is  not 
considered  as  the  immediate  cause.  A  concatenation  of  other  categories  is  inserted 
between  tanhi  and  its  ultimate  effect ;  and,on  the  other  hand,  the  investigation  of  causes 
Is  carried  on  further  beyond  taahi.  The  question  is  here  asked,  what  does  tanhi  come 
from  ?  and  thus  the  series  of  causes  and  effects  is  led  back  to  Aviggd  (Iijnorance)  as 
its  deepest  root.  We  may  add  that  the  redactors  of  the  Pitakas  who,  of  course,  could 
not  but  observe  this  parallellty  between  the  second  and  third  Ariya  Saccas  and  the 
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Yet  though  this  chain  forms  the  chief  comer-stone  of  Bud- 
dhism, it  is  remarkable  that  scarcely,  any  two  European  scholars 
are  agreed  upon  the  exact  nature  and  signification  of  some  of  its 
chief  links,  while  the  sequence  of  several  links  is  deemed  self- 
contradictory  and  impossible ;  and  even  the  alleged  continuity  of 
the  whole  is  doubted.  The  best  western  authorities  who  have 
attempted  its  interpretation,  Childers  ^  and  Prof.  H.  Oldenberg, 
have  practically  given  up  the  problem  in  despair ;  the  latter  ex- 
claiming, <<  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  anyone  who  seeks  to  find 
out  its  meaning,  to  trace  from  beginning  to  end  a  connected 
meaning  in  this  formula."  > 

Such  conflict  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  ^^  chain  **  is  mainly 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  no  commentary  on  its  subtle  formula 
has  ever  been  published ;  and  that  the  only  means  hitherto  avail- 
able for  its  interpretation  have  been  the  ambiguous  PSli  and  San- 
skrit terminology  for  the  links  themselves.  Thus,  for  one  only 
of  these  links,  namely,  SanakdrOj  the  following  are  some*  of  the 
many  renderings  which  have  been  attempted  : — 

"  Oonstructing,  preparing,  perfecting,  embellishing,  aggregation ; 
matter ;  Karma,  the  SkandSioM. — (*As  a  technical  term,  Sankdro  has 
several  decided  shades  of  meaning  ...  in  fact,  Bankh&ro  includes 
everything  of  which  impermanenoe  may  be  predicated,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  everything  which  springs  from  a  cause ' — Childers.) ' 
Les  Concepts. — (Bumouf)^;  Composition  notion  (Csoma);  Willen 
^Schmidt);  Discrimination  (Hardy);  Les  id^es  (Foucaux)';  Ten- 
aencies,  potentialities,  confections  (Rhys  Davids)  ; '  Gestaltungen : 
shapes  and  forms  (H.  Oldenberg) ;  Conformations  (W.  Hoey). 

This  bewildering  obscurity  of  its  terminology  has  somewhat 


ajTBtem  of  tlie  twelve  Nidanu  go  so  far  in  one  instance  (Anguttara  Nikaya,  Tika 
Nipata,  fol.  ie  of  the  Pliayre  BIS.)  as  to  directly  replace  in  giving  the  text  of  the  four 
Ariya  Saccas  the  second  and  tliird  of  these  by  the  twel?e  Nidanaa  in  direct  and  reverse 
order  respectively." — Vinayd  Texts,  i,  75. 

1  CoLBiniOQU's  Mis.  BuAyt  9nd  ed.,  ii.,  458  jeg. 

>  BMddha,  etc.,  Eng.  trans,  by  Dr.  W.  Hoey,  p.  226.  Recently  Mr,  H.  C.  Warren,  of 
Cambridge,  Haas.  (Proc.  AmeruxM  Ori^ual  SoeUHy,  Ap.  6-8,  1898,  p.  zxvii),  has  ad- 
vocated a  looser  meaning  for  the  word  paeoajfo,  usually  translated  **  cause,"  without, 
however,  getting  rid  of  the  more  serious  difficulties  which  beset  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  chain. 

*  P.  508. 

*  These  last  four  authors  are  quoted  through  Koppbn,  i.,  604. 

*  /^KcUAim,  p.  91,  where  the  fifty-two  divisions  are  enumerated. 
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displaced  the  chain  from  its  due  prominence  in  the  European 
books  on  the  system,  notwithstanding  the  importance  claimed  for 
it  by  Buddhists. 

Now  I  have  lately  discovered  among  the  frescoes  of  the  ancient 
Buddhist  caves  of  Ajan^a,  in  central  India,  a  picture,  over  thirteen 
centuries  old,  which  supplies  a  valuable  commentary  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  portrays  in  concrete  form  those  metaphysical  conceptions 
— ^the  so-called  Nid&na — ^which,  in  their  Pfili  and  Sanskrit  termi- 
nology, have  proved  so  puzzling  to  European  scholars.  And,' as 
this  picture,  supplemented  by  its  Tibetan  versions  and  its  detailed 
explanation  as  given  me  by  learned  I&nas,  who  are  thoroughly 
familiar  with  it,  and  possess  its  traditional  interpretation,^  affords 
a  due  to  much  that  is  imperfectly  understood,  and  helps  to  settle 
disputed  points  of  fundamental  importance,  these  advantages  seem 
to  justify  my  bringing  it  to  notice,  and  may  also,  I  hope,  justify 
my  attempt,  however  crude,  at  exhibiting  its  continuity  as  a  com- 
plete authentic  account  of  human  life  from  the  absolute  stand- 
point of  the  earliest  Buddhist  philosophy. 

One  important  result  of  this  new  interpretation  of  the  ancient 
formula  will  be  to  show  that  it  seems  to  possess  more  in  common 
with  modem  philosophic  methods  and  speculations  than  is  usually 
suspected.  Indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be  going  too  far  to  say  that 
at  a  period  before  the  epoch  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Granges,  and  at  a  time  when  writing  was  still  unknown  in 
India,  an  Indian  anchorite  evolved  in  the  main  by  private  study 
and  meditation  an  ontological  system  which,  while  having  much  in 
common  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  of  Kant,*  and  the  most 
profound  and  celebrated  speculations  of  modem  times  (such  as 
those  of  Bishop  Berkeley,  and  Schopenhauer,  and  Hartmann),yet 
far  surpassed  these  in  elaborateness.  And  as  this  bold  system 
formed  the  basis  of  Buddhist  ethics,  its  formulas  came  to  be  re- 
presented for  teaching  purposes  in  concrete  pictorial  form  in  the 
vestibules  of  the  Indian  monasteries  and  temples,  as  they  still  are 
in  Tibet  and  China ;  and  although  the  impermanence  of  the . 


1  Aa  current  in  medinTAl  IndiAo  Buddhtom. 

*  Buddha  seems  to  have  propounded  the  same  truth  which  Plato  and  latterly  Kant 
were  never  tired  of  repeating,  that  **  this  world  which  appears  to  the  senses  has  no 
true  Being,  but  only  ceaseiess  Becoming ;  it  Is  and  it  is  not,  and  its  comprehension  is 
not  ao  much  knowledge  as  illusion." 
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materials  of  the  painter's  art  has  unfortunately  deprived  us  of 
most  of  its  traces  in  India,  where  Buddhism  has  been  extinct  for 
centuriesy  yet  I  have  found  it  as  a  relio  in  the  deserted  cave- 
temples  of  Ajanfa.^ 

Buddha  himself  may,  as  the  L&mas  relate,  have  originated  the 
picture  of  ^^  The  Wheel  of  Life/'  by  drawing  it  in  diagrammatic 
fashion  with  grains  of  rice,  from  a  stalk  which  he  had  plucked 
while  teaching  his  disciples  in  a  rice-field.  The  introduction  of 
the  pictorial  details  is  ascribed  to  the  great  Indian  monk  Nftgfir- 
juna,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  A.D.,  under  the  patrotkage  of 
the  successors  of  the  Scythian  king  Kanishka,  who  we  know  from 
Hiuen  Tsiang  employed  artists  in  great  numbers  in  the  decoration 
of  Buddhist  buildings.  These  pictorial  details,  however,  are  alleged 
to  be  objective  representations  of  the  self-same  similes  used  by 
Buddha  himself,  who,  as  is  clear  from  his  Sutras  or  sermons,  con- 
stantly used  homely  similes  and  allegories  to  illustrate  his 
doctrines.  And  a  general  account  of  the  construction  of  the 
picture  occurs  in  the  DivydvaddnaJ 

The  particular  Indian  painting  from  Ajan^  on  which  the  pre- 
sent.article  is  based,  is  attributed  to  the  sixth  century  of  our  era,' 
while  the  Tibetan  picture  which  supplements  it,  is  alleged,  and 
with  reason,  to  be  a  copy  of  one  brought  to  Tibet  by  the  Indian 
monk  *^  Bande  Yeshe,"  in  the  eighth  century  a.d.^ 


1  See  ita  photograph  aooompAnTiiig  my  article  in  J,JLA,3„  1894,  P>  870. 

>  As  noted  by  Prof.  Gowell  (Biiim's  DiutrtoHom  oa  Earl}/  Lam  amd  OtuUm^  p.  60),  for 
which  reference  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids.  In  the  Divylradina,  pp.  200-800, 
it  is  related  how  Buddha,  while  at  the  Squirrel's  Feeding-ground  (Kolandaka)  in  the 
Venuvana  forest  near  Bajagriha,  instructed  Ananda  to  make  a  wheel  (cakram  karayi- 
tavyam)  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  what  another  disciple,  Miudgalyiyftna,  saw 
when  he  yisited  other  spheres,  which  it  seems  he  was  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The 
wheel  was  to  have  five  spokes  (paficagandakam),  between  which  were  to  be  depicted 
the  hells,  animals,  pretas,  gods,  and  men.  In  the  middle  a  dove  (pftrivata),  a  ser- 
pent, and  a  hog  were  to  symbolize  lust,  hatred,  and  ignorance.  All  round  the  Ure  was 
to  go  the  twelve-fold  drole  of  causation  in  the  regular  and  inverse  order.  Beings 
were  to  be  represented  **  as  beUig  bom  in  a  supernatural  way  (anpapidukih)  as  by  tlie 
machinery  of  a  water-wheel  falling  from  one  state  and  being  produced  in  another." 
Buddha  himself  is  to  be  outside  the  wheel.  The  tHieel  was  made  and  placed  in  the 
•^Grand  entrance  gateway  "  (dvirakoshthake),  and  a  bhikshu  appointed  to  interpret  it. 

*  BuBQBSS,  in  Jioek  TempUi,  800. 

*  And  now  at  Sam-yas  monastery.  For  a  t.echnlna1  description  of  it  by  me  see 
J,A,8.B,,  Ixi.,  p.  188  »eq.  A  confused  copy  of  the  picture  was  ligured  by  Giosai 
{Alpkdb,  Tibet),  and  partly  reproduced  by  Foucaux,  AnnaUt  du  Mmie  Ouimet,  Tome 
sixitee,  1884,  p.  200,  but  in  neither  case  with  any  explanatory  description  of  its  details. 
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The  Tibetan  form  of  the  picture  ^  here  given  should  be  studied 
with  its  .Kej  (p.  102).  It  is  a  disc  or  wheel,  symbolizing  the  end- 
less cycle  of  Life  (samsara),  of  which  each  re-birth  is  a  revolution. 
The  wheel  is  held  in  the  clutches  of  a  monster,  who  represents  the 
hideousness  of  the  Clinging  to  Life.  The  broad  tire  is  occupied 
by  the  Causal  Nexus,  and  the  nave  by  the  three  vices  or  delu- 
sions, "  The  Daughters  of  Dfesire,"  the  three  vices — Rdga^  Dveaa, 
Moha.  Lust,  ill-will,  stupidity,  which  lie  at  the  core  of  re-birth, 
and  are  figured  here,  as  in  the  other  Indian  picture  on  page  6,  as 
a  dove,  serpent,  and  pig,  appropriately  coloured  red,  green,  and 
black ;  while  the  body  of  the  wheel,  which  is  considered  to  be  in 
continuous  revolution,  is  filled  with  pictorial  details  of  Life  in  its 
several  forms,  or  "The  Whirling  on  the  Wheel *•  of  Life,  And 
outside  the  wheel  is  a  figure  of  Buddha,  showing  that  he  has  es- 
caped from  the  cycle,  to  which  he  is  represented  as  pointing  the 
way  of  escape. 

The  ancient  conception  of  Life  under  the  figure  of  a  wheel  of 
which  each  re-birth  is  a  revolution  is  not  confined  to  Buddhism 
and  Brfthmanism.  This  &ncy  finds  an  echo  more  than  once  in 
Hellenic  literature.' 


1  Skt.,  BhaTacakramudra ;  T.,  Srid-pabl  'K'or-lohi  p'yag-rgya,  or  shortly  **  Si-pa  K* or- 
ISr  The  Tibetan  form  of  the  picture  is  of  two  styles,  the  <* old"  and  *<new."  The 
latter  is  given  In  the  attached  plate,  and  it  differs  from  the  **  old  "  only  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  figure  of  Avalokita  or  the  Ood  of  Mercy,  in  the  form  of  a  8aff$  or  ificat, 
into  each  of  the  six  worlds  of  re-birtli,  and  In  one  or  two  different  pictorial  symbols 
for  the  causes  of  re-birth. 

*  Gf .  note  by  Prof,  a  Bendall  on  ••  Platonic  Teaching  in  Ancient  India."— ilfibndntM, 
10th  Januaiy,  1S91.  Mrs.  Rhys  Davids,  commenting  on  my  article  (/./til.iSL,  1894, 
p.  S88),  writes:  **  In  tlie  Orphic  thoogony  we  come  across  tlie  notion  of  re-birtli  considered 
as  a  weary  unending  cycle  of  fate  or  neoessity~ir^«f  r^^  ypiv^ms^  h  ^%t  /notprnt 
rpox^f  etc— from  which  the  soul  longs  to  escape,  and  entreats  the  gods,  especially 
Dionysos  (Ai^r«v«f  kv9t9i  9ff81  kUtow),  for  release,--ir^«X«v  rt  k^mi  ml  Annrytuvw 
jcwc^rirrM.  In  the  verses  inscribed  on  one  of  three  golden  funereal  tablets  dug  up  near 
the  site  of  Sybaris  the  line  occurs :  '  And  thus  I  escaped  from  the  cycle,  the  painful, 
misery-laden'  {inter,  pr.  SieU,  «t  Ital.  641).  These  allusions  may  be  referred  to  at 
second-hand  in  Herr  Erwin  Rohde's  study  of  Hellenic  ideas  respecting  the  soul  and 
immortality,  entitled  PiydW  (4to.  Halfte,  pp.  416  d  teq,;  609),  recently  completed. 
Pindar,  Bmpedodes,  and  Plato,  as  is  well  known,  all  entertained  tlie  notion  of  repeated 
re-birth  in  this  world  at  intervals  ranging  from  nine  to  one  thousand  years,  repeated 
twice,  thrice,  or  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  and,  according  to  the  two  latter  writers, 
often  mduding  in  its  phsses  incarnation  as  an  animal,  or  even  as  a  vegetable.  And 
throughout  tliere  runs  the  Orphic  ideas  of  each  re-birth  being  a  stage  in  a  course  of 
moral  evolution  and  effort  after  purification.  Ait  I  do  not  know  whether  the  actual 
image  of  the  wheel  occurs  in  other  instances  besides  those  I  have  quoted.  Smpedodes, 
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In  the  pictorial  diagram  of  human  life,  as  conceived  by 
Baddhist  philosophy,  the  causal  nexus  begins  at  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  top  partition.  The  twelve  links  round  the  rim  follow 
in  the  usual  order  and  in  evolutionary  fashion  as  follows  : — 


Oadsal  Oatboobt. 

BroLUTioiiABr  Staob. 

BAmKBlT. 

I.  UneonsciooB  Will 

Avidya 

StMe  of  nassing  from  Death  to 

II.  ConformationB 

SaAskara 

Shaping  of  formless  physical 
and  mental  materials  (m  the 
G&ta). 

III.  ConBciooBneas 

Vijnana 

IV.  Self-conaciousneas 

Nama-rvpa 

Rise  of  Individuslitf-Uistino- 

• 

tion  between  self  and  not-self. 

V.  Senae  -  surfaces  and 

Understanding 

Chaddyatana 

Realizes   possession  of   Sense- 

with  reference  to  outside 
world. 

VI.  Contact 

Spar^ 

Exercise  of  Sense-organs  on 
outer  world. 

VII.  Feeling 

Vedand 

Mental  and  pliysical  sensations. 

VIII.  Desire 

Trishna 

Desire,  as  experience  of  pain  or 
delusiTe  pleasure. 

IX.  Indulgence 

UpOddna 

Grasping  greed,  as  satisfying 
Desire,  inducing  clinging  to 
Worldly  Wealth  and  desfre  of 
heir  to  k 

X.  Fnller  Life 

Bhava 

Life  in  fuller  form,  as  enriched 
bv  satisf  3ring  desire  of  married 
life  and  as  means  of  obtaining, 
heir. 

XI.  Birth  (of  lieir) 

Jdii 

Maturity  by  birth  of  heir  (which 
affords  re-birth  to  another 
spint). 

Maturity  leads  to  Decay  and  to 
Death. 

Passing  from  Death  to  Re-birth. 

XII.  Decay  and  Deatli. 

I.  Unconscious  Will. 

Avidya 

The  key-note  to  Buddha's  system  is  that  Life  in  any  form  must 
necessarily,  and  not  merely  accidentally,  be  accompanied  by  suffer- 


for  instance  sees  rsther  a  toilsome  road  or  roads  of  life — i^ya^doi  /9i^oio  xfAc^vt. 
With  Plato,  again,  we  more  readily  associate  his  simile  of  a  re-birth  as  a  fall  of  the 
soul  from  heaven  to  earth,  ss  it  drives  its  chariot  after  the  procession  of  the  gods, 
through  the  steed  of  Epithumia  being  drsgged  down  by  its  craving  for  carnal  tilings 
—or,  as  the  Buddhist  might  say,  the  steed  of  Chandar2go  overcome  by  Upftdina  for 
the  skandhas. 

**Tho  question  of  a  genetic  connection  between  oriental  and  Hellenic  notions  as  to 
re-birth  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  Prof.  Leopold  von  Schroeder's  opinion  Uiat  such  a 
connection  exists  (Pyihagorai  tmd  dU  Imder,  especially  pp.  25-31)  seems  on  tlie  whole 
to  be  well  founded."  » 
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ing  as  otherB  had  taught.   Anityam  IhMcham  AndtmaJcarii  !^  All 
is  transitory,  painful,  and  unreal ! 

Buddha,  therefore,  set  himself  the  task  of  solving  the  mystery 
of  Life  in  order  to  find  the  way  of  escape  from  continual  Be- 
comings, which  was  clearly  involved  in  misery.  Being  a  Hindu, 
he  adopted  the  then,  as  now,  current  Hindu  notion  of  metem- 
psychosis or  palingenesis,  the  doctrine,  namely,  that  death  merely 
alters  the  form,  but  does  not  break  the  continuity  of  life  *  which 
proceeds  from  Death*  to  Re-birth,  and  fresh  Deaths  to  fresh  Re- 
births in  constant  succession  of  changing  states  dissolving  and 
evolving  until  the  breaking  up  of  the  universe  after  a  ifo^po, 
or  almost  an  eternity  of  countless  ages ;  though  it  would  appear 
probable  that  Buddha  and  the  primitive  Buddhists  denied  the 
real  existence  of  the  material  and  physical  world  as  well  as  the 
vital. 

In  his  ontological  scheme,  while  adopting  an  agnostic  attitude 
towards  the  HindQ  gods  and  their  creative  functions,  Buddha  does 
not  begin  by  attempting  to  account  for  the  first  life.  He  accepts 
the  world  as  a  working  system  on  metemjNiychological  lines,  and  he 
evades  the  necessity  for  a  supernatural  creator  by  interpreting  the 
Universe,  as  Will  and  Idea,  and  by  placing  the  Karma  or  ethical 
doctrine  of  retribution  in  the  position  of  the  Supernatural  Con- 
trolling Intelligence  or  Creator.  Perceiving  the  relativity  of 
knowledge  and  that  nature  furnishes  presumptive  evidence  that 
some  evolution  has  taken  place  in  her  methods,  he  throws  his 
theory  of  the  vital  process  into  a  synthetical  or  developmental 
form,  showing  a  gradual  transition  f^om  the  simple  to  the  com- 
plex, and  proceeding  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneous 
by  an  ever-changing  cosmic  order  in  which  everything  is  dominated 
by.  causality.  * 

The  starting  point  in  Buddha's  theory  of  Life  is  the  connecting 
link  between  the  old  life  and  the  new.  Unfortunately,  however, 
even  on  so  elementary  a  point  as  this,  there  exists  no  consensus  of 
opinion  as  to  what  Buddha's  view  of  this  link  precisely  was,  for 
he  concerned  himself  less  with  the  metaphysical  aspects  of  his 
philosophy  than  with  the  practical  alleviation  and  removal  of 

1  PUi,  Anieeam  Dnkkam  AwaUmm;   in  TlbeUn,  lfi-rtag-p»  tdug-teAal-lMK  bdag- 
iii6d«bft, 
*  But  see  here«f  ter. 
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sorrow.  He  expressly  avoided  the  use  of  the  .term  ^fSoul*' 
{Atman)y  as  this  word  was  already  in  use  in  BrShmanism  with  the 
implication  of  supernatural  and  theistic  creation.  Some  say  that 
he  taught  there  is  no  continuity  between  the  old  life  and  the  new, 
that  the  Karma  attaches  itself  to  any  spirit  which  may  chance  to 
be  re-born  at  the  time  of  the  person's  death.  Bat  if  this  be  so, 
where  is  the  justice  of  the  Karma  doctrine  ?  It  is  said  by  some 
that  the  sole-surviving  thing  is  forma,  yet  this  term  is  used  so 
elastically  as  to  include  products  which  belong  rather  to  the 
category  of  the  Will-to-live.  Others  say  that  Vijilcma^  or  con- 
sciousness alone,  survives ;  and  so  on.^ 

The  view  adopted  in  this  paper  is  based  upon  that  held  by  one 
of  the  L&mas  who  explained  to  me  the  pictorial  Niddnas;  and  it 
has  the  advantages  of  being  not  only  intelligible,  but  consistent, 
and  seems  as  reasonable  as  any  ontological  theory  well  can  be 
which  postulates  a  metaphysical  absolute. 

Our  view  holds  that  there  is  actual  continuity  of  the  Individual 
life  (or  8dUva)  between  death  and  re-birth.  And  this  identity  of 
being  is  supported  by  the  doctrine  of  Ekotibhdva^  which  word, 
according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology,  means  ^^  to  become  one  un- 
interruptedly."* 

The  Surviving  Thing,  which  is  carried  on  into  the  new  career  of 
the  individual,  would  indeed  seem  to  be  identical  with  what  is  now 
generally  known  to  occidentals  as  Hartmann's  absolute,  ^^  the 

1  See  J.R.A,3.,  1802,  p.  1  #•}.,  for  a  tabular  abstract  by  Prof.  Bliya  Davida  on  the 
authorities  for  such  conflicting  views. 

>  Ekotibhava  is  another  crux  of  Buddhism.  Ghilders,  in  quoting  Thero  Subhuti's 
etymology  from  eio  MtUU,  writes:  ^'Ekodibhavo,  tlie  second  Jh&na,  is  said  to  be  ceiato 
eiodibhavo,  wtiich  Bumouf  renders  *  Unity  of  the  mind ' ;  but  that  this  is  its  true 
meaning  is  very  doubtful,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  full  extract  sent  me.  ...  In 
accordance  with  this  gloss  I  would  be  inclined  to  render  ekodibh&vo  by  ^pred&min' 
anee,*  ratlier  than  by  unity,  but  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  give  a  decided  opinion  as 
to  its  meaning."— Diet.,  p.  184.  Dr.  Morris  (in  the  Aeademy,  27th  March,  1886,  p.  222) 
has  a  note  on  the  subject,  followed  by  Prof.  MaxMftller  {Aeademf,  8rd  April,  1886,  p. 
241),  who  would  derive  it  from  eka+kodi;  and  Professor  E^ggeling  has  a  supple- 
mentaiy  note  in  the  Pali  Text  Soe.  Jour,  (p.  82,  1885),  in  which  it  is  considered  a 
mental  state,  and  rendered  by  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  as  ''exaltation."  Prof.  Kern 
(ItUrod,  to  his  translation  of  the  Saddharma  Ptuidmrikot  xvil.)  in  noting  the  occurrence 
of  the  word  ekotibhdna  in  the  Laliia  VUtara  (p.  147,  8,  and  489,  6),  rejects  Subhuti's 
etymology  of  the  word,  without  assigning  any  reasons.  The  Tibetan  etymology,  how- 
ever, entirely  supports  Subhuti.  It  is  translated  rOjrud-gch'ig-tu-gyur-pa,  which 
means  *'to  become  or  to  be  transformed+one+i^  thread,  continuous,  iminterrupted  " ; 
and  my  Manuscript  Tibeto-Sanskrit  Dictionary  restores  the  word  to  £ka+urthinan+ 
bhava. 
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Unoonsoious  Will**;  and  to  this  is  attached  the  Karma  or  retribu- 
tion of  deeds  done  in  former  lives. 

This,  the  first  link  of  the  Ontological  Chain « begins  at  the  instant 
when  the  mortal  envelope  is  thrown  off  or  changed,  that  is  at 
''death,"  and  was  termed  by  Buddha  the  stage  of  Avidyd^  which 
literally  means  ^^WaTii  of  Kruywledge^  and  usually  rendered  into 
English  as  ''Ignorance"  or  "  Nescience."  But  the  word  Avidyft  is 
used  in  different  senses.  Its  ordinary  sense  is  thus  defined  in  the 
Vvnaya  TexlSy  i.,  76 :  "  Not  to  know  Suffering,  not  to  know  the 
Oause  of  suffering,  not  to  know  the  Cessation  of  suffering,  not  to 
know  the  Path  which  leads  to  the  cessation  of  suffering,  this  is 
called  Ignorance."  But  Avidydj  as  the  initial  link  of  the  Causal 
Nexus,  is,  according  to  our  information,  what  may  be  termed  the 
IgTVOTomJt  Unconscious-Will-to-Live. 

The  pictorial  representation  of  this  link  is  a  blind  she-camel 
C  Ignorant "  Productive  Unconscious  Will)  led  by  a  driver  (the 
Karma).^ 

The  camel  vividly  suggests  the  long  and  trying  journey  of  the 
Unconscious  Will  across  the  desert  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
past  death  itself  to  the  dawn  of  the  new  life  beyond.  The  sex  of 
the  camel  seems  to  indicate  the  potential  productiveness  of  the 
Unconscious  Will.  The  blindness  of  the  beast  represents  the  dark- 
ness of  the  passage  and  the  blind  ignorance  of  the  Unconscious 
Will,  which  through  spiritual  ignorance  or  stupidity  (MohtC)  be- 
lieves in  the  reality  of  external  objects.  And  the  ignorant  animal 
is  led  blindly  onwards  by  its  Karma. 

In  the  body  of  the  picture  are  given  the  details  of  the  progress 
across  this  initial  stage  to  the  next  link  in  the  chain  of  casuality. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Karma  determines  the  kind  of  new  life 
is  concretely  represented  as  a  "judgment  scene."  Here  the  sins 
are  figured  as  black  pebbles,  and  the  good  deeds  as  white,  which 
are  weighed  against  each  other  in  scales.  And  according  to  which- 
ever preponderates  so  is  the  place  of  re-birth  in  one  or  other  of  the 
six  states.  Thus  the  kind  of  new  life  is  entirely  determined  by 
the  individual's  own  deeds  or  Karma,  which  creates  a  system  of 

>  The  Ttbctan  picture  usually  depicts  **  a  blind  old  woman  "  led  by  a  man.  This  per- 
▼eision  of  tlio  Indian  picture  seems  to  me  to  be  due  to  a  mistranslation  on  the  part  of 
the  L&mas,  who  appear  to  have  constructed  their  picture  from  a  written  description 
in  which  the  little  known  word  nga-mo,  a  she-camel,  is  interpreted  as  gorm»f  an  old 
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rewards  and  punishments,  sinking  the  wicked  through  the  lower 
stages  of  human  and  animal  existence  and  even  to  hell ;  and  lifting 
the  good  to  the  level  of  mighty  kings  and  sages,  and  even  to  the 
gods.  Here  it  may  be  noted  that  hell  is  an  idealistic  state,  a  sort 
of  hellish  nightmare,  the  product  of  the  morbid  sinfiil  imagina- 
tion. 

The  ignorant  Unconscious  Will,  as  a  homogeneous  aggregate 
under  the  influence  of  the  three  fires  of  illusion  {Trimdagniy  lust, 
ill-will,  and  stupidity),  is  thus  led  by  its  Karma  to  one  or  other 
of  the  six  goiti  or  forms  of  existence  with  which  begins  link  num- 
ber II.,  namely.  Conformations  (Saiiakdrd). 

Here  our  picture  and  its  Lamaist  tradition  have  come  to  our 
aid,  and  rendered  it  certain  that  out  of  the  manifold  renderings  of 
SaAdpdra  attempted  by  European  scholars,  as  detailed  on  a  pre- 
vious page,  **0(mfor7n€Uion8  "  was  the  one  intended  by  the  primitive 
Buddhists;  and  the  Tibetan  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word  gives 
"  impression  "  or  "  formation  '*  +  "  action."  The  picture  is  a  potter 
modelling  clay  on  his  wheel,  and  is  identical  .with  the  Egyptian 
image  of  the  creator.  It  represents  the  shaping  of  the  crude  and 
formless  physical  and  mental  aggregates  of  the  Unconscious  Will 
by  the  Earma,  in  accordance  with  ^  The  Judgment." 

*'  Our  mind  is  but  a  lump  of  clay, 
Which  Fate,  grim  Potter,  holds 
On  sorrow's  wheel  that  rolls  alway 
And,  as  he  pleases,  moulds." 

0.  II.  Tawnby's  trans.  Vmrdffffa  gaiaiam. 

These  so-called  aggregates  or  Skcmdha  (PSli,  Khandha)  require 
some  notice.  The  Buddhists,  in  their  theory  of  the  nature  of 
sentient  beings,  pre-suppose  the  existence  of  ideal  atoms,  external 
and  internal,  which,  by  aggregation,  constitute  man  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe.  These  aggregates  or.  Skandha  are  grouped  into 
five  classes,  which  are  rendered  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  as  (1) 
the  Material  Properties  and  Attributes  (Rupa) ;  (2)  the  Sensations 
(Vedarid) ;  (3)  Abstract  Ideas  (Scmna);  (4)  Tendencies  or  Potenti- 
alities (JScmkhdra) ;  and  (5)  Season  (Vinndna).^  Only  the  first 
of  these  sets,  or  the  Rupa  Skandha^  appear  to  be  operated  on  in 
link  number  II.  or  Conformations. 

Now  the  Unconscious  Will,  no  longer  amorphous,  reaches  its 

^Bvddkum,p.90. 
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next  stage  of  development  with  the  rise  of  Consciousness,  or  Con- 
scious Experience  (F^nona),  as  the  third  link  in  the  evolutionary 
process.  This  is  figured  by  a  monkey,  which  some  learned  Lamas 
explained  to  me  as  showing  that  the  rudimentary  man  is  becoming 
anthropoid,  but  still  is  an  unreasoning  automaton.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  however  abstract  its  basis  of  metaphysical  con- 
ceptions, or  transcendental  the  causal  machinery  by  which  it  is 
set  in  motion,  Buddha*s  evolutionary  scheme,  in  its  practical 
aspects,  must  necessarily  depend  on  a  tolerably  comprehensive  and 
subtle  interpretation  of  human  nature. 

The  rise  of  Self-Consoiousness  (NdmoHrv/paf  literally  "  Name  ** 
+  '*  Form  "),  as  a  result  of  conscious  experience,  forms  the  fourth 
link  or  stage,  and  is  represented  by  a  physician  feeling  the  pulse 
of  a  sick  man.  Here  the  pulse  denotes  the  individuality  or  dis- 
tinction between  "  Self  "  and  <<  Not  Self."  And  its  Sanskrit  title  of 
'*  Name  and  Form  "  expresses  the  commonest  features  of  Individu- 
ality, *<  comes  Namarivpay  local  form,  and  name  and  bodiment, 
bringing  the  man  with  senses  naked  to  the  sensible,  a  helpless 
mirror  of  all  shows  which  pass  across  his  heart."  ^  A  variant  of 
this  picture  in  some  Lamaist  temples  is  a  man  in  the  act  of  being 
ferried  across  an  ocean.  It  is  the  Individual  crossing  the  Ocean 
of  Life. 

As  a  result 'of  Self-Consciousness,  the  individual  now  realises  his 
possession  of  The  Sense-Subfaoe  and  UNDEBSTANDnra  {Chadiya- 
lama).  And  here  again  the  relatively  low  place  given  to  the 
understanding  is  quite  in  keeping  with  modem  philosophy.  The 
picture  represents  this  link  by  a  mask  of  a  human  £bm»,  ^  The 
empty  house  of  the  Senses  ";*  and  the  understanding  is  indicated 
by  a  pair  of  extra  eyes  gleaming  through  the  brow  of  the  mask. 
At  this  stage  seems  to  be  effected  the  full  union  of  the  hitherto 
passive  will  with  the  active  co-efficients  of  a  human  nature  as 
expressed  by  <<  The  Three  Fires,  the  Buddhist  variant  of  our  Devil, 
the  World  and  the  Flesh  "  {Riga^ Dueso,  ifo&a),  though  these  have 
been  present  concurrently  from  the  initial  stage  of  ^  Ignorance."* 

s  Abhold'o  Lij^  ofAtia, 

•  The  Tibetan  picture  represents  this  literaUy  as  **  an  empty  house." 

s  These  Tliree  Fires  (Skt,  Trimdkdgni)  seem  to  have  been  substituted  by  Buddha 

for  the  Brihmanical  **Three  Owna,*"  or  moral  qualities  of  anfanated  beings— 4he  "bind* 

ing  qualities  of  matter"  (Moir.  Williams's  ITt'iuf.,  p.  88>— namely,  jottm  (Goodness  or 

Virtue),  rtiJM  (ActlTity),  and  tamof  (Darkness  or  Stupidity),  which  in  a  mystical  ssBse 

I  2 
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The  exercise  of  the  sense  organs  and  the  understanding  is  Con* 
TACT  (Spcurm)  forming  the  sixth  link  or  stage,  bringing  the  indi- 
vidual into  relation  with  the  outside  world.  It  is  pictured  by 
kissing,  and  in  some  Tibetan  frescoes  by  a  man  grasping  a  plough. 
It  illustrates  the  exercise  of  one  of  the  senses. 

From  Contact  comes  Feeling  (Fec2and),both  physical  and  men- 
tal, including  delusive  pleasure,  pain,  and  indifference.  It  is 
pictured  by  an  arrow  entering  a  man's  eye,^  evidently  a  symbolic 
of  *^  Perception,"  but  explained  by  the  L&mas  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  translatable  by  "  Feeling." 

From  the  operation  of  Feeling  comes  Desire  or  thirst  (TriaA^a). 
This  stage,  dealing  with  the  origin  of  Desire,  perhaps  the  most 
psychologically  interesting  in  Buddhism,  is  pictured  by  a  man 
drinking  wine,  and  the  same  metaphor,  namely,  thirst,  which  is 
the  literal  me  ining  of  the  word  for  thi^  link,  and  is  adopted  by  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  in  his  graceful  lines — 

"  Triahnd,  that  thirst  whidi  makes  the  living  drink 
DeoiMsr  and  deopr  of  the  false  salt  waves 
Whereon  they  float,  pleosares,  ambitions,  wealth, 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination  Conquest,  love. 
Rich  meatB  and  robes  and  fair  abodes  and  j^ride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  last  of  days,  and  strife 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet, 
Some  bitter.    Thus  Life's  thirst  quenches  itself 
With  draughts  which  doable  thirst.  "< 

Thus  the  conquest  of  Desire  is  the  greatest  step  towards  Budd- 
hist salvation. 

The  Satisfying  of  Oreed,  or  Indulgence  of  Desire  {Upddcma) 
forms  the  next  stage.  It  is  pictured  by  a  man  grasping  fruit  and 
storing  it  up  in  big  baskets.  It  appears  to  be,  and  is  so  explained 
by  the  Lamas,  as  a  clinging  or  attachment  to  worldly  objects^ 
rather  than  to  worldly  **  existence "  as  Oldenberg  has  interpreted 
it. 

With    the    next    stage — ^the    tenth  link — ^namely,   Beoomino 

are  interpreted  as  A,  U,  M  (or  CM),  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer.  These  three 
flres  which,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  lie  at  the  core  of  re-birth,  are  Lust  (T.,  'dod- 
c'ags,  cf.  Jabsch.,  p.  2S1),  Anger  or  ni-will  (T.,  z'e-8dan),and  Stupidity  (T.,  gti-mug  or 
p*rag-Bdog,  cf .  Jabsch.,  207 ;  Kofp.,  i.,  88). 

^  In  this  particular  Tibetan  picture  the  sixth  and  seventh  links  have  been  trans- 
posed. 

s  Thi  Light  qf  Atia^  p.  165. 
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(Bhava)^  we  reach  one  of  the  alleged  obstacles  in  the  chain, 
an  irreconcilable  link  which  puzzles  Oldenberg,  and  which,  to- 
gether with  the  next  link,  is  deemed  inexplicable  and  altogether 
out  of  place.  Up  to  the  preceding  link,  the  ninth,  the  evolution 
has  clearly  been  that  of  the  life  history  of  a  man.  The  tenth 
link  is  rendered  by  Oldenberg  thus :  "  From  *  Clinging  to  Ex- 
istence '  comes  Re-birth  and  the  Continuance  of  Being  for  yet 
another  existence."  Very  naturally  he  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is 
strange  to  find  a  man  who  has  long  ago  *^  entered  on  real  life  " 
suddenly  becoming  a  child  again.  And  adds,  ^^  How  can  a  man 
be  bom  again  when  he  is  old,"  and  before  he  dies  ?  for  death  only 
happens  in  the  twelfth  stage. 

But  here  it  would  seem  as  if  Oldenberg  has  misled  himself 
by  introducing  the  term  <^  Existence  "  into  the  previous  link  and 
by  interpreting  Bhava  as  '*  Be-birth." 

For  we  find  that  Bhava  is  pictured  by  a  married  woman  ;  and 
the  Lamas  explain  the  picture  by  saying  that  she  is  the  wife  of 
the  individual  whose  life-history  is  being  traced.  The  word  is 
thus  given  somewhat  the  sense  of  BhavanaA  (Childers'  Did. : 
"  a  house-dwelling ") ;  or,  as  it  might  be  rendered,  "  husband- 
ship";  it  is  the  result  of  the  previous  link,  namely,  Greed  or 
Indulgence  in  Worldliness.  It  is  literally  fuller  ^^ Becoming" 
{Bhava) — Life  as  enriched  by  satisfying  the  worldly  desire  of 
home,  and  as  a  means  of  obtaining  an  heir  to  the  wealth  amassed 
by  Greed. 

The  eleventh  stage  or  link  is  another  of  the  alleged  stumbling- 
blocks,  which,  however,  ceased  to  present  any  difficulty  in  the 
light  of  the  picture  and  the  Lamas'  explanation  of  it.  The  picture 
shows  a  parent  and  child.  It  is  the  Maturing  .of  the  man's  life 
by  the  Bibth  (Jdti)  of  an  heir,  and  as  a  result  of  the  married 
existence  of  the  tenth  stage.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
according  to  Buddhist  belief  there  is  no  propagation  of  species. 
Life  is  held  to  be  indivisible ;  hence  the  child  is  no  relation  to  his 
parents,  as  the  wandering  individual  finds  its  family  through  its 
own  inherent  Karma.  This  dogma  so  opposed  to  experience  and 
science  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation;  but  it  forms  no 
essential  part  of  the  evolutionary  chain. 

Maturity  of  Life  then  leads  to  Decay  and  Death  {Jardmarana)^ 
the  twelfth  and  final  stage,  which  in  turn  leads  on  to  link  No.  1 — 
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Re-birth — and  so  on  as  before.    This  stage  is  pictured  as  a  corpse 
being  carried  off  to  cremation  or  burial. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  Chain  as  a  whole.  Here  we  are  met  by 
the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  expression  for  the  word  which 
connects  the  several  links,  the  PSli  'pcuxaya^  usually  translated 
*^ cause"  or  *^ concurrent  occasion."  Prof.  Rhys  Davids  writes 
{Vvaaya  Texta^  i.,  146) :  ^*  Hetu  and  paccaya  (the  word  so 
frequently  used  in  the  formula  of  the  NidSnas)  are  nearly 
synonymous.  Colebrooke  {Life  cmd  Eaaaya^  Vol.  ii.|  p.  419)  says 
that  the  Bauddhas  distinguish  between  hetu  *  proximate  cause,' 
and  paccaya  (pratyaya)  '  concurrent  occasion  * ;  but  in  practical 
use  this  slight  difference  of  meaning,  if  it  really  existed,  has  but 
little  weight  attached  to  it."^  Mr.  Warren  believes'  that  the 
term  ^  cause  "  should  be  used  in  a  very  loose  and  flexible  way,  and 
in  different  senses,  in  discussing  different  members  of  the  series  of 

links.    But  as  Prof.  Oldenberg's  rendering — ^^  From 

comes " — seems  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  while  it 

preserves   uniformity  and  continuity,  it  is  here  adopted.      The 
Chain  then  runs  as  follows : 

I  This  same  difforonco  is  obsonrod  by  Tibctfrn  writers.  Pratitya  is  rendered  by 
rkyen,  defined  by  Jabschkb  (Lict^p.  17)  as  **a  oo-operating  cause"  of  an  event 
as  distinguished  from  its  proximate  (or,  rather,  primary  original)  cause  rgyu 
(Skt,  hetv). 

>  Loe.  cU.  He  writes:  **Now  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
scholars  on  this  subject  appears  to  me  to  arise  from  the  too  strict  way  in  which 
they  use  the  word* cause,'  and  from  the  idea  which  tliey  labour  under  that 
Time  plays  an  important  part  here,  whereas  it  would  appear  to  have  but  a 
secondary  r61e. 

**The  term  *cause' should  be  used  in  a  very  loose  and  flexible  way,  and  in  different 
senses,  in  discussing  different  members  of  this  series.  The  native  phrase,  of  which 
Chain  of  Causation  is  supposed  to  be  a  translation,  is  patieoa'mm^^ppdda,  Faiieea  is  a 
gerund,  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  pratUya,  firom  tlie  verbal  root  t  *  go,'  with  tlie  pre- 
fix pra^  *  back ' ;  and  MmHppdda  stands  for  tlie  Sanskrit  tamutpdda,  moaning  a '  spring- 
ing up.'  Therefore  the  whole  phrase  means  a  *  springing  up '  [into  existence]  with 
reference  to  something  else,  or,  as  I  would  render  it,  *  origination  by  dependence.' 
The  word  'chain'  is  a  gratuitous  addition,  the  Buddhist  calling  it  a  wheel,  and 
making  Ignorance  depend  on  Old  Age,  etc  Now  it  is  to  be  noted  that  if  a  thing 
springs  up— that  is  to  say,  comes  into  being— with  reference  to  something  else,  or  in 
dspendence  on  something  else,  that  dependence  by  no  means  needs  to  be  a  causal  one. 
In  the  P&li,  each  of  these  members  of  the  so-called  Chain  of  Causation  is  said  to  be 
the  paeeaya  of  the  one  next  following,  and  paccaya  is  rendered  'cause.'  But  Buddha- 
gfaosa,  in  the  Visuddhi-Magga,  enumerates  twenty-four  different  kinds  of  paoeaya,  and 
in  discussing  each  member  of  the  paticcortamuppdda,  states  in  which  of  these  senses  it 
is  A  paccaya  of  the  succeeding  one. 

**  The  P&li  texts  very  well  express  the  general  relation  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
word  paccaya  when  they  say  *  If  this  one  [member  of  the  series]  is  not,  then  this 
[next  following]  one  is  not.' " 
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''From  the  Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscioufi  Will)  come  Con- 
formations. From  Conformations  comes  Consciousness.  FVom 
Conscioosness  comes  Self-Conscioosness.  From  Self-Consciousness 
come  The  Senses  and  Understanding.  From  the  Senses  and 
Understanding  comes  Contact.  From  Contact  come  Feeling. 
From  Feeling  comes  Desire.  From  Desire  come  Indulgence, 
G-reed,  or  Clinging  (to  Worldly  Objects).  From  Clinging  (to 
Worldly  Objects)  comes  (Married  or  Domestic)  Life.  From 
(married)  Life  comes  Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life). 
From  Birth  (of  an  heir  and  Maturity  of  Life)  come  Decay  and 
Death.  From  Decay  and  Death  comes  Re-birth  with  its  attend- 
ant Sufferings.  Thus  all  existence  and  suffering  spring  from  the 
Ignorance  (of  the  Unconscious  Will)." 

The  varying  nature  and  relationship  of  these  formulsd  is  note- 
worthy, some  are  resultants  and  some  merely  sequences;  char- 
acteristic of  Eastern  thought,  its  mingling  of  science  and  poetry ; 
its  predominance  of  imagination  and  feeling  over  intellect ;  its 
curiously  easy  and  naive  transition  from  Infinite  to  Finite,  from 
absolute  to  relative  point  of  view. 

But  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Buddha  personally  observed 
much  of  the  order  of  this  chain  in  his  ethical  habit  of  cutting  the 
links  which  bound  him  to  existence.  Thus,  starting  from  the 
link  short  of  Decay  and  Death,  he  cut  off  his  son  (link  1 1),  he  cut 
off  his  wife  (link  10),  he  cut  off  his  worldly  wealth  and  kingdom 
(link  9),  then  he  out  off  all  Desire  (link  8),  with  its  <Hhree  fires.'' 
On  this  he  attained  Buddhahood,  the  Bodhi  or  ^*  Perfect  Know- 
ledge "  dispelling  the  Ignorance  (Avidyft),  which  lay  at  the  root 
of  Desire  and  its  Existence.  Nvrvd'O'df  or  **  going  out,"  ^  thus  seems 
to  be  the  ^<  going  out ''  of  the  three  Fires  of  Desire,  which  are  still 
figured  above  him  even  at  so  late  a  stage  as  his  **  great  tempta- 
tion";* and  this  sinless  calm,  as  believed  by  Professor  Bhys 
Davids,'  is  reachable  in  this  life.  On  the  extinction  of  these 
three  fires  there  result  the  sinless  perfect  peace  of  Purity,  Good- 
will, and  Wisdom,  as  the  antitypes  to  the  Three  Fires,  Lust,  111- 

wiU,  and  Stupidity  ;  while  Pwrinirvdna  or  Extinction  of  Life 

-* 

tin  Tibetan  it  la  tnosUted  "The  SorrowleM  State*'  (mya-nan-med).    Cf.  alto 
BuBMour,  i.,  19 ;  Bbax.*o  Catena,  174, 183,  etc 

•  See  Ajantf  picture,  p.  6. 

•  BmddAum,  p.  14;  alflo  O.  FkAjrKFOBnB,  Ph.D.  (in  JJLA.S.,  1880,  p.  548),  who  shows 
that  the  three  "fires*'  are  also  caUed  the  throe  "obstacles'*  (Kilhana). 
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(or  Becoming)  was  reached  only  with  the  severing  of  the  last 
fetter  or  physical  "  Death,"  and  is  the  "  going  out "  of  every 
particle  of  the  elements  of  "  becoming."  * 

Amongst  the  many  curious  perversions  of  the  latter  Buddhism 
of  India  was  the  belief  that  by  mystical  means,  the  SoJUva  or 
personal  entity  may,  short  of  death,  and  whilst  yet  retaining  a 
body,  be  liberated  from  the  influence  of  Avidya^  and  thus  form 
the  operation  of  the  causal  nexus,  and  so  secure  immortality. 
Upagupta  and  many  other  noted  Buddhist  sages  are  believed  to 
be  yet  living  through  this  happy  exemption.* 

Buddha's  metaphysics  appears  in  the  light  afforded  by  the  chain, 
to  borrow — like  so  many  other  world  principles  professing  to  solve 
the  problem  of  existence — from  thp  distinctions  of  psychology, ' 
and  to  be  based  on  Will  Schopenhauer  indeed  admits  the  af&nity 
of  his  theory  with  Buddhism.  He  writes :  *<  If  I  were  to  take  the 
results  of  my  philosophy  as  the  standard  of  truth  I  would  be 
obliged  to  concede  to  Buddhism  the  pre-eminence  over  the  rest. 
In  any  case  it  must  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  see  my  teaching  in 
such  close  agreement  with  a  religion  which  the  majority  of  men 
upon  the  earth  hold  as  their  own."'     Hartmann's  absolute  or  his 

1  These  are  the  BO-callcd  Skandhaa. 

a  Although  it  is  a  common  belief  amongst  the  Bunnose  Uiat  Uiiaguiita  still 
BurviTcs  in  tliis  way,  and,  in  consequence,  is  an  object  witli  them  almost  of 
worship,  the  monks  cannot  point  to  any  ancient  scripture  in  support  of  Uiis 
popular  belief . 

s  Tk4  World  at  Will  and  IdtOt  by  A.  Schopbnsaubr,  Bng.  trans,  by  Haldane  and 
Kemp,  1883,  iL,  p.  371.  Schopenhauer  indeed  claims  to  have  arrived  at  such  agree- 
ment independently  of  Buddha's  teaching.  He  writes:  '*This  agreement,  however, 
must  be  the  more  satisfactory  to  me  because,  in  my  philosophising,  I  have  certainly 
not  been  under  its  influence ;  for  up  till  1818,  when  my  work  appeared,  there  were 
very  few  exceedingly  incomplete  and  scanty  accounts  of  Buddhism  to  be  found  in 
Europe,  which  were  almost  entirely  limited  to  a  few  essays  in  the  earlier  volumes  of 
'Asiatic  Researches,'  and  were  principally  concerned  with  the  Buddhism  of  the 
Burmese"  {loe,  cU.,  371).  It  is,  however,  probable  that  Schopenhauer,  such  an  omni- 
vorous reader,  and  withal  so  egotistic,  minimizes  his  indebtedness  to  Buddha.  For 
the  Vedinta  philosophy,  to  which  Schopenhauer  admits  bis  indebtedness,  is  very 
deeply  tinged  by  Buddhist  beliefs,  and  Schopenhauer  in  his  system  generally 
follows  the  lines  of  Buddhism ;  and  in  his  later  writings  he  frequently  uses  Buddhist 
works  to  illustrate  his  speculations.  Thus:  *'We  find  the  doctrine  of  metempsy- 
chosis ....  in  its  most*  subtle  form,  however,  and  coming  ntarett  to  the  (nOk 
....  in  Buddhism"  (loe,  eit,,  HL,  802).  And  illustraUng  hU  theme  ''of  Denial 
of  the  Will  to  Live,"  he  refers  (loe,  eit.,  iii.,  445)  to  Fausboix's  Dkammapadatn  and 
Bubnouf's  Introduetian;  and  (p.  808)  ^mici  Haadt's  Manwil,  Obby's  Du  NirvoHa 
Jndien  (p.  808) ;  Colcbrooke,  Sangormano,  Transactions  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Science ;  and  frequently  to  the  Asiatic  Researches. 
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UnconflciouB  includes  Unconscious  intelligence  as  well  as  Uncon- 
scious Will.  In  Buddhism  intelligence  is  not  denied  to  Will  and 
accorded  a  secondary  and  derivate  place  as  in  German  pessimism, 
and  we  may  even  infer,  from  what  is  set  forth  as  to  the  directing 
function  of  the  Karma,  as  well  as  from  its  pictorial  representation, 
that  Buddhism  in  some  sense  felt  the  necessity  of  attributing  an 
intelligent  quality  to  the  unconscious  principle  in  order  that  it 
might  pass  from  the  state  of  migratory  abstractiveness  to  that  of 
determinate  being.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  here  as 
an  essential  feature  of  the  system  a  deliberate  ascription  of  intelli* 
gence  to  the  unconscious  as  with  Hartmann.  The  Unconscious 
Will-to-live  maintains  the  changes  of  phenomena.  ^  The  world  is 
the  World's  process/'  All  "  is  becoming,"  nothing  "  is."  It  is 
indeed,  as  has  been  suggested  to  me,  the  Flux  of  Heraclitus,  who 
also  used  the  same  simQe  of  Fire  and  Burning.  *^  The  constant 
new-births  (palingenesis)  constitute,**  as  Schopenhauer,  a  Neo- 
Buddhist  says,  '*  the  succession  of  the  life-dreams  of  a  will,  which 
in  itself  is  indestructible  until  instructed  and  improved,  by  so 
much  and  such  various  successive  knowledge  in  a  constantly  new 
form,  it  abolishes  or  abrogates  itself."  ^ 

As  a  philosophy.  Buddhism  thus  seems  to  be  an  Idealistic 
Nihilism;  an  Idealism  which,  like  that  of  Berkeley,  holds  that 
^*  the  fruitful  source  of  all  error  was  the  unfounded  belief  in  the 
reality  and  existence  of  the  external  world  " ;  and  that  man  can 
perceive  nothing  bi:(t  his  feelings,  and  is  the  cause  to  himself 
of  these.  That  all  known  or  knowable  objects  are  relative  to  a 
conscious  subject,  and  merely  a  product  of  the  ego^  existing 
through  the  ego^  for  the  egOj  and  in  the  tgo^ — though  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Buddha,  by  a  swinging  kind  of  positive  and 
negative  mysticism,  at  times  denies  a  place  to  the  ego  altogether. 
But,  unlike  Berkeley's  Idealism,  this  recognition  of  the  relativity 
and  limitations  of  knowledge,  and  the  consequent  disappearance 
of  the  world  as  a  reality,  led  directly  to  Nihilism,  by  seeming  to 
exclude  the  knowledge,  and  by  implication  the  existence,  not  only 
of  a  Creator,  but  of  an  absolute  being. 

As  a  Beligion,  Buddhism  is  often  alleged  to  be  theistic.  But 
although  Buddha  gives  no  place  to  a  First  Cause  in  his  system, 

1  ScHonnnuinu*8  WUl  and  Idm^  Bng.  tnns^  Ui.»  800. 
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yet,  as  is  well  known,  he  nowhere  expressly  denies  an  infinite 
first  cause  or  an  unconditioned  Being  beyond  the  finite ;  and  he 
is  even  represented  as  refusing  to  answer  such  questions  on  the 
ground  that  their  discussion  was  unprofitable.  In  view  of  this 
apparent  hesitancy  and  indecision  he  may  be  called  an  agnostic. 

In  the  later  developments,  the  agnostic  idealism  of  primitive 
Buddhism  swung  round  intx>  a  materialistic  theism  which  verges 
on  pantheism,  and  where  the  second  link  of  the  Causal  Chain, 
namely,  Saiiskdra^  comes  closely  to  resemble  the  modi  of 
Spinoza  ;^  and  NirvS]]ia,  or  rather  Pari-Nirvtlna,  is  not  different 
practically  from  the  VedSntic  goal :  assimilation  with  the  great 
universal  soul : 

"  The  dew-drop  dips  into  the  shining  sea." 

And  the  latter  developments  generally  have  been  directed 
towards  minimizing  the  inveterate  pessimism  of  Buddha's  ethics 
which  tends  to  bring  the  world  to  a  standstill,  by  disparaging  that 
optimistic  bias  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  an  essential 
element  in  the  due  direction  of  all  life-processes. 

Lamaist  Metaphysics. 

After  Buddha's  death  his  personality  soon  bectoie  invested  with 
supernatural  attributes;  and  as  his  church  grew  in  power  and  wealth 
his  simple  system  underwent  academic  development,  at  the  hands 
of  votaries  now  enjoying  luxurious  leisure,  and  who  thickly  over- 
laid it  with  rules  and  subtle  metaphysical  refinements  and  specu- 
lations. 

Buddha  ceases  even  to  be  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  and  is 
made  to  appear  as  only  one  of  a  series  of  (four  or  seven)  equally 
perfect  Buddhas  who  had  '< similarly  gone"  before,  and  hence 
called  TaihdgaJta^  and  implying  the  necessity  for  another  ^  com- 
ing Buddha,"  who  was  called  Maitreya^  or  **  The  Loving  One." 


1  •«  AH  Sentient  beings  exist  in  the  essence  Q/oMa)  of  the  Tathigata."-*^  HifuUwuUtjfa 
SiUru  (Kah-gyur;  D6,  xvi.  f.  208,  transl.  by  Rocs.,  B,,  p.  196). 

s  ThiB  theory  of  multiple  Buddhas  and  the  introduction  of  the  name  Tathdgata 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Sautrintika  School  (Wass.,  B.,  814).  This 
doctrine  is  held  by  the  southern  Buddhisto.  Bbtb  Datxds  {B^  p.  179)  writes :  ••  It  is 
not  so  necessarily  implied  in  or  closely  connected  with  the  most  important  parts  of 
his  scheme  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  arisen  after  his  death"  (cf. 
also  Davids,  p.  13,  Buddhitt  Birth  Stariei;  Sbnabt's  £11  Ligntde  du  Buddha), 
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Then  these  (four  or  seven)  Baddhas  or  Tathagatas  are  extended 
into  series  of  24, 35  and  1,000 ;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  also 
Pratyeka  or  solitary  non-teaching  Buddhas. 

In  the  second  centnry  after  the  Nirva^a^  arose  the  Mahas&fighika 
sect  (latterly  grouped  under  Vaibhfishika)  which  asserted  that  the 
Buddhas  are  illusory  and  metaphysical;  that  the  traditions  re- 
specting the  Buddha  having  been  born  into  the  world  as  men 
are  incorrect,  that  the  law  is  Tathagata,*  that  the  **  Buddhas 
have  passed  beyond  all  worlds  (=LokoUaTavadina)i  •  that  "Tatha- 
gata  is  infinitely  extended  immeasurably  glorious,  eternal  in 
duration,  that  to  his  power  of  recollection  (nwmfifi),  his 
power  of  faith  (srfidhabala),  his  experience  of  joy,  and  his  life 
there  is  no  end ;  he  sleeps  not,  he  speaks,  asks,  reflects  not,  they 
say  that  his  existence  is  ever  one,  and  uniform  (one  heart),  that 
all  things  bom  may  obtain  deliverance  by  having  his  instruction.''^ 

This  theistic  phase  of  Buddhism  seems  foreshadowed  even  in 
orthodox  Hinay&na  scriptures.  Thus  in  the  Mahfivagga  (i.,  6,  8) 
^kya  Muni  is  made  to  say  of  himself,  **  I  am  the  all-subduer ; 
the  all-wise ;  I  have  no  stains,  through  myself  I  possess  know- 
ledge; I  have  no  rival;  I  am  the  Chief  Arhat— the  highest 
teacher,  I  alone  am  the  absolutely  wise,  I  am  the  Conqueror 
( Jina).  **  And  the  MahftsaAghika  sect  of  the  Hinayfina  discussed 
the  eternity  and  omnipotence  of  the  Buddha.  While  the  Sau- 
trSntika  section  asserted  the  plurality  of  the  Buddhas. 

Indeed,  even  in  southern  Buddhism,  the  expressed  deification  of 
Buddha  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altogether  absent.  For  Ceylon 
monks,  following  an  ancient  ritual,  chant : — 

*'  I  wonhlp  conUnually 
The  Buadhas  of  the  ages  that  are  past, 
I  worship  the  Buddhas.  the  aU-pitiinl, 
I  worship  with  bowed  head. 


*'  I  bow  my  bead  to  the  ground  and  worship 

1  MaAdwm»o,WO'%l,  116 yeMn tAter mrr iqtL,BmAL \n Imd.  Antiq,, p, 901.  TheTlbeUn 
gives  the  date  110  years  and  also  (RocunLL,  B.,  p.  182)  160^  which  is  probably  a  mis- 
take  for  tho  US  of  the  Ghfaiese. 

>  Bbal,  toe.  eii, 

*  RocKmix^  B.,  1S3,  where  is  giren  a  detailed  translation  of  the  features  of  the 
eighteen  Hinayftoa  sects. 

*  BB4L,  loe,  eit. 
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The  Mcred  dmfe  of  his  holy  feet. 

If  in  mnglii  I  iuire  eilined  egaini*  Boddlus 

ICay  Boddh*  forgire  me  my  aiB."^ 

Here  Buddha  seems  prayed  to  as  an  existing  and  active  divinity.* 

About  four  centuries  after  Buddha's  death  the  Mah&ySna  doc- 
trine had  evolved  specialized  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisatvas 
residing  in  worlds  as  &bulous  as  themselves;  and  the  human 
Buddhas  are  made  mere  manifestations,  and  reflexes  firom  celestial 
counterparts. 

The  MahSy&na  development  seems  an  o£bhoot  of  the  Mah&- 
sanghika  sect  of  primitive  Buddhism.  It  assumed  a  concrete  form 
about  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  under  Asvaghosha,  who 
wrote  the  JUahdydTia  Sraddhotanda  Scutra;  but  its  chief  ex- 
pounder was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  NSgSrjuna. 

Buddha,  it  will  be  remembered,  appears  to  have  denied  existence 
altogether.  In  the  metaphysical  developments  after  his  death, 
however,  schools  soon  arose  asserting  that  everything  exists  (Sar- 
vustivada*),  that  nothing  exists,  or  that  nothing  exists  except  the 
One  great  reality,  a  universally  diffused  essence  of  a  pantheistic 
nature.  The  denial  of  the  existence  of  the  <<  Ego  **  thus  forced  the 
confession  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the  Non^o.  And  the 
author  of  the  southern  Pali  text,  the  Milinda  PaSha,  writing  about 
150  A.D.,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  sage  Nftgasena  the  following 
words  in  reply  to  the  King  of  Sagabi's  query,  ^<  Does  the  all-wise 
(Buddha)  exist  t***  «  He  who  is  the  most  meritorious  does  exist," 
and  again  <<  Great  King  I  Nirwana  is" ' 

Thus,  previous  to  Nfigftijuna's  school,  Buddhist  doctors  were 
divided  into  two  extremes :  into  a  belief  in  a  real  existence  and 
in  an  illusory  existence ;  a  perpetual  duration  of  the  Sattva  and 
total  annihilation.  Nag&rjuna  chose  a  "middle  way"  (Man 
dhydmika).    He  denied   the  x>088ibility  of  our  knowing  that 


1  Pa^iwutUbha,  Dicuow,  p.  6. 

>  T1m>u|^  somejiold  this  to  be  merely  a  chant  for  luck  and  not  real  prayer. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  the  Nirv&na  (Bbal,  loe,  eit,)  arose  the 
realistic  SarvSstiy&da  as  a  branch  of  the  Sthaviras,  **  those  who  say  all  exists,  tlie 
past,  future  and  the  present,"  and  are  called  in  consequence  ^  they  who  say  that 
all  exists,"  or  Sarvd$tivddina(RooEMihh,B.,lM), 

*  Badem  Afan.,  p.  800,  and  limrs  Davids'  Quutiont  of  MUinda. 

*  iftul.  iToa^  p.  S»5. 
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anything  either  exists  or  did  not  exist.  By  a  sophistic  nihilism 
he  ^dissolved  every  problem  into  thesis  and  antithesis  and 
denied  both.**  There  is  nothing  either  existent  or  non-existent, 
and  the  state  of  Being  admits  of  no  definition  or  formula. 

The  Prajhd  pdramiid  ^  on  which  Nagaijnna  based  his  teaching 
consist  of  mythical  discourses  attributed  to  Buddha  and  addressed 
mostly  to  supernatural  hearers  on  the  Vulture  Peak,  etc.  It 
recognizes  several  grades  of  metaphysical  Buddhas  and  numerous 
divine  Bodhisats,  who  must  be  worshipped  and  to  whom  prayers 
should  be  addressed.  And  it  consists  of  extravagant  speculations 
and  metaphysical  subtleties,  with  a  profusion  of  abstract  termin- 
ology. 

His  chief  apocalyptic  treatises*  are  the  BuddhavatAnsaka, 
SamSdhiraja  and  Batnaku(a  Sutras.  The  gist  of  the  Avataft- 
saka  Sutra  may  be  summarized*  as  **The  one  true  essence 
is  like  a  bright  mirror,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  phenomena,  the 
basis  itself  is  permanent  and  true,  the  phenomena  are  evanescent 
and  unreU ;  as  the  mirror,  however,  is  capable  of  reflecting  images, 
so  the  true  essence  embraces  all  phenomena  and  all  things  exist , 
in  and  by  it.** 

An  essential  theory  of  the  Mahayfina  is  the  Voidness  or  Nothing- 
ness of  things,  Sunyatdj^  evidently  an  enlargement  of  the  last 
term  of  the  Trividyd  formula,  Avdtma.  9&kya  Muni  is  said  to 
have  declared  that  **  no  existing  object  has  a  nature,'  whence  it 
follows  thaj^  there  is  neither  beginning  nor  end — ^that  from  time 
immemorial  all  has  been  perfect  quietude*  and  as  entirely  im- 
mersed in  Nirv&Qa.*'  But  Sunyatfi,  or,  as  it  is  usually  translated, 
^'notliingness''  cannot  be  absolute  nihilism  for  there  are,  as 
Mr.  Hodgson  tells  us,  *'  a  SunyaUL  and  a  Mah3rSCinyat&.  We  are 
dead.  You  are  a  little  Nothing ;  but  I  am  a  big  Nothing.  Also 
there  are  eighteen  degrees  of  Sunyati.^    You  are  annihilated. 


1  Pn^M  begins  wlUi  chAoe.  Slie  produced  lill  the  TftthigaUa,  uid  is  Uie  mother 
of  all  BodliiaattTM  Pratyeka-fiuddhM  and  DiadpieB  (Gonf.  Gowbll  and  Eookomo's 
Cblo/,  Skt.  MS.,  J,R.A.8^  N.S.  Tiii^  8). 

*  For  Mine  detaUe  of  theee  see  Gsoma*o  ilii.,  p.  400. 
s  Bbal'8  Catena,  136. 

«  Tlh.,Tong-pa  nid 
»  filo-vo-fiid. 

*  Zod-manafl  Zi-ba— "  nothing  haa  manifested  itself  In  any  form  **  (Schl^  843). 

*  HoDoaoN's  Ktmyi,  etc.,  90. 
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but  I  am  eighteen  times  as  much  annihilated  as  you.**  ^     And  the 
L&mas  extended  the  degrees  of  **  Nothingness ''  to  seventy. 

This  nihilistic  doctrine  is  demonstrated  by  The  Three  Marks  and 
the  Two  Truths  and  has  been  summarised  by  Sohlagintweit.  The 
Three  Marks  are : 

1.  PariifcaZpito  (Tib.,  Kun-tag)  the  supposition  or  error;  unfounded 
belief  in  the  reality  of  existence ;  two-fold  error  in  believing  a  thing 
to  exist  which  does  not  exist,  and  asserting  real  existence  inien  it  is 
only  ideal. 

2.  Paraianira  (T.,  Z'an-vaA)  or  whatever  exists  by  a  dwmd0nA  or 
causal  connexion,  vis.,  the  soul,  sense,  comprehension,  and  imperfect 
philosophical  meditation. 

8.  Parinishpanna  ^T.,  Toii-grub)  ''completely  perfect"  is  the  un- 
changeable and  unassignable  true  existence  which  is  also  the  scope  of 
thepath,  the  tummum  6anuffi,  the  absolute. 

Tbe  two  Truths  are  SamvritutUya  (T.,  Kun-dsa-bch'i:den-pa)  The 
relative  truth ;  the  effidenoy  of  a  name  or  characteristic  sign.  And 
Paramftrthasatya  (Don-dam-pahi  den-pa^  the  absolute  truth  obtained  by 
the  self-consciousness  of  the  saint  in  seli-meditations. 

The  world  (or  Saq(isfiia)|  therefore,  is  to  be  renounced  not  for. its 
sorrow  and  pain  as  the  HinaySna  say,  but  on  account  of  its  un- 
satisfying unreality. 

The  idealization  of  Buddha's  personality  led,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  to  his  deification  as  an  omnisdent  and  everlasting  god ;  and 
traces  of  this  development  are  to  be  found  even  in  southern 
Buddhism.  And  he  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  omnipotent 
primordial  god,  and  Universal  Essence  of  a  pantheistic  nature. 

About  the  first  century  A.D.  Buddha  is  made  to  be  existent  firom 
all  eternity  (Anada).  Professor  Kern,  in  his  translation  of  The 
Lotus  of  the  True  La/w^  which  dates  £ix>m  this  time,*  points  out 
that  although  the  theistio  term  Adi-Buddha  or  Primordial  Buddha 
does  not  occur  in  that  work,  SSkya  Muni  is  identified  with  Adi* 
Buddha  in  the  words,  *<From  the  very  beginning  (adUa  eva) 
have  I  roused,  brought  to  maturity,  fully  developed  them  (the 
innumerable  Bodhisats)  to  be  fit  for  their  Bodhisattva  position."* 

And  with  respect  to  the  modes  of  manifestations  of  the  universal 
essence,  ^*  As  there  is  no  limit  to  the  immensity  of  reason  and 
measurement  to  the  universe,  so  all  the  Bnddhas  are  possessed  of 


»  A.  LiLLiB,  J,R,A,8,,  xiT.,  9.  •  Loe,  cU.^  xxv. 

Saddhamui  PwyfaHka^  zxii. 
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infimte  wisdom  and  infinite  mercy.  There  is  no  place  throughout 
the  universe  where  the  essential  body  of  Vairocana(or  other  supreme 
Buddha,  varying  with  different  sects)  is  not  present.  Far  and  wide 
through  the  fields  of  space  he  is  present,  and  perpetually  mani- 
fested.^ 

The  modes  in  which  this  universal  essence  manifests  itself  are  the 
three  bodies  (Tri-kSya),  namely — (1)  Dha/rmorkdya^  or  Law-body, 
Essential  Bodhi,*  formless  and  self-existent,  the  Dhyftni  Buddha, 
usually  named  Vairocana  Buddha  or  the  **  Perfect  Justification,'* 
or  Adi-Buddha.  (2)  8anibhoga'4cdya^  or  C!ompensation-body, 
Reflected  Bodhi,  the  DhySni  Bodhisats,  usually  named  Lochana  or 
**  glorious  ***  ;  and  (3)  NirrndTiOr-hdya^  or  Transform ed-body, 
Practical  Bodhi,  the  human  Buddhas,  as  9&kyaMuni.^ 

Now  these  three  bodies  of  the  Buddhas,  human  and  super- 
human, are  all  included  in  one  substantial  essence.  The  three 
are.  the  same  as  one— not  one,  yet  not  different.  When  regarded 
as  one  the  three  persons  are  spoken  of  as  Tath&gata.  But  there 
is  no  real  difference,  these  manifestations  are  only  different 
views  of  the  same  unchanging  substance.* 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  celestial  Buddhas  was  given  the 
title  of  "  The  Infinite  Light "  {AmilShha\  and  his  personality 
soon  crystallized  into  a  concrete  theistic  Buddha  of  that  name, 
residing  in  a  glorious  paradise  (Sukhavati)  in  the  West,  where 
the  daily  suns  hasten  and  disappear  in  all  their  glory,  and  hence 
supposed  by  some  to  include  a  sun  myth  or  to  be  related  to  sun- 
worship,  probably  due  to  Persian  influence;  for  the  chief  patrons 
of  the  early  MahSyfina,  about  the  time  of  the  invention  of  this* 
myth,  were  Indo-Scyths,  a  race  of  sun-worshippers. 

After NagSrjuna,the  chief  expounder  of  the  MahSyana  philosophy 

•  T^eh'oMko. 
>  Brr^  p.  ISO. 
«  kmg-dni. 

■  It  is  Bingular  to  find  these  Buddhist  speculsUons  bssring  so  dose  a  resembUnoe 
to  the  later  Greek  theories  on  the  same  subject,  espedsUy  hi  the  phdn  resemblance  of 
the  wUpm  «frye«il^ff  or  lociform  body,  to  the  Lochana  (Rajana)  or  **  Glorious  Body  "  of 
the  BuddhlsU.  Vid*  the  whole  subject  of  these  "  bodies''  trested  1^  Ounwona, 
i^idUc  Sfdtm,  iL,  7S8:  Biux^'s  Cmi^  183. 

•  spiuI-Att. 

'  On  these  bodies  see  also  Vjmumw,  B.  (Fkrench  ed.)i  p.  UT.  and  Sitil,  170  mq, 

•  Bbal'b  Citena,  1S8. 
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was  Yasubandhu,  who  was  less  wildly  speculative  than  many  of  his 
predecessors  and  composed  many  commentaries.^  Previous  to  his 
day,  the  nihilism  of  the  Mahfiyfina  had  become  almost  mystic  in 
its  sophistry. 

This  intense  mysticism  of  the  Mah&y&na  led  about  the  fifth 
century  to  the  importation  into  Buddhism  of  the  pantheistic  idea 
of  the  soul  (fitman)  and  Yaga^  or  the  ecstatic  union  of  the  in- 
dividual with  the  Universal  Spirit,  a  doctrine  which  had  been 
introduced  into  Hinduism  about  150  B.O.  by  Patanj&li.  This  inno- 
vation originated  with  Asafkga,'  a  monk  of  Gftndh&ra  (Peshawar), 
whose  system  is  known  as  the  YogSc&rya,  or  '<  contemplative '* 
Mah&ySna.  AsaAga  is  credited  with  having  been  inspired  directly 
by  the  celestial  Bodhisat  Maitreya,  the  coming.  Buddha,  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  was  miraculously  transferred  to  the  Tushita 
heavens  and  there  received  from  Maitreya's  hands  the  gospels 
called  ^^The  Five  Books  of  Maitreya,'*  the  leading  scripture  of 
this  party. 

His  school,  the  Yogficfirya,  and  especially  its  later  develop- 
ment (into  which  magic  circles  with  mwnbraa  or  spells  were  in- 
troduced about  700  A.D.),  was  entitled  *<  MamiraydTia  "  or  ^  the 
moTi^ra-vehicle."  And  Yoga  seems  indeed  to  have  influenced  also 
the  Ceylonese  and  other  forms  of  southern  Buddhism,  among 
whom  flying  through  the  air^md  other  supernatural  powers  (Jrdki) 
are  obtainable  by  ecstatic  meditation  (though  not  ezpressedly 
pantheistic),  and  the  recitation  of  dhirania^]  and  the  ten  ^  iddkis  " 
or  miraculous  supernatural  powers,  are  indeed  regarded  as  the 
attribute  of  every  perfected  saint  or  Arhat/  *^  Rah&ts  (Arhats) 
flying  "  is  a  frequent  expression  in  the  southern  scriptures,  and  is 
illustrated  by  numerous  paintings  in  the  early  caves  of  AjantA,  in 
central  India. 

It  is  with  this  essentially  un-Buddhistic  school  of  pantheistic 
mysticism — ^which,  with  its  charlatanism,  contributed  to  the  decline 
of  Buddhism  in  India — that  the  Theosophists  claim  kinship.     Its 

1  Amitayus  satropedesa,  Buddhagotra  S&stra,  on  the  Saddhanna  Pun^Uuika,  Vajra 
Gh'edika,  Dasabhumika,  etc. ;  and  also  **  the  Treasury  of  MeUphysics'*'  (Abidbarma 
Ko9-«a  B&stra),  containing  many  Sautrftntika  principles. 

*  For  his  date  conf .  Vasil.,  225, 230  and  previous  note.  The  works  of  his  younger 
brother  Vasubandhu,  were  translated  into  Chinese  657  a-d. 

s  Conf.  Habdy's  K.M.^  p.,  252,  and  Obucblot,  Stpi,  Snumpali^  p.  828. 

*  CUILDBUS'  PdU  J)ict, 
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80-called  ^*  esoteric  Buddhism  "  would  better  be  termed  eocoteric^ 
as  Professor  .C.  Bendall  has  suggested  to  me,  for  it  is  foreign 
to  the  principles  of  Buddha.  Nor  do  the  LEmas  know  anything 
about  those  spiritual  mediums — ^the  Mahatmas  (^'  Koct  Hoorm^^) 
— which  the  Theosophists  place  in  Tibet,  and  give  an  important 
place  in  Lam&ist  mysticism.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  L&mas  is  a  charlatanism  of  a  mean  necromantic  order, 
and  does  not  even  comprise  clever  jugglery  or  such  an  interesting 
psychic  phenomenon  as  mesmerism,  and  certainly  nothing  worthy 
of  being  dignified  by  the  name  of  **  natural  secrets  and  forces.** 

But  with  its  adoption  of  Tantrism,^  so-called,  Buddhism  entered 
on  its  most  degenerate  phase.  Here  the  idolatrous  cult  of  female 
energies  was  grafted  upon  the  theistic  Mah&yana  and  the  pan- 
theistic mysticism  of  Yoga.  And  this  parasite  seized  strong  hold 
of  its  host  and  soon  developed  its  monstrous  growths,  which, 
crushed  and  strangled  most  of  the  little  life  yet  remaining  of 
purely  Buddhist  stock. 

TSntrism,  which  began  about  the  seventh  century  a.d.  to 
tinge  Buddhism,  is  based  on  the  worship  of  the  Active  Pro- 
ducing Principle  (PrakfUi)  as  manifested  in  the  goddess  Kali 
or  Durga,  the  female  energy  {8okti)  of  the  primordial  male 
(Purusha  or  ^^^a),  who  is  a  gross  presentation  of  The  Supreme 
Soul  of  the  universe.  In  this  cult  the  various  forces  of  nature 
— ^physical,  physiological,  moral  and  intellectual — ^were  deified 
under  separate  personalities,  and  these  presiding  deities  were 
grouped  .into  Mdtri  (divine  mothers),  jpdkkini  and  Toffini 
(goddesses  with  magical  powers),  etc.  And  all  were  made  to 
be  merely  different  manifestations  of  the  one  great  central  god- 
dess, K&li,  Qiva's  spouse.  Wives  were  thus  allotted  to  the 
several  celestial  Bodhisats,  as  well  as  to  most  of  the  other 
gods  and  demons;  and  most  of  them  were  given  a  variety  of 
forms,  mild  and  terrible,  according  to  the  supposed  moods  of 
each    divinity    at    different    times.       And    as    goddesses    and 


1  Vasilicv  designates  this  stage  as  "  IT^jTuum  ** ;  but  surely  the  developed 
MahlyAna  and  Togftcirya  doctrines  were  already  mystic  in  a  high  degree  ; 
while  the  name  TdntriJt  expresses  the  kind  of  mjrsticism  and  also  conveys  a  sense 
of  Sivaist  idolatry,  although  the  word  **  rdnfm,**  according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology 
(fgyud),  Uterally  means  "  a  treatise/'  it  is  restricted  both  in  Buddhism  and  mnd&ism 
to  the  necromantic  books  on  ^iktm  mysticism. 

K 
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she-devils  were  the  bestowera  of  natural  and  supematnial 
powers  and  were  especially  malignant,  they  were  especially 
worshipped. 

About  this  time  ^the  theory  of  Adi-Buddha,^  which,  it  has 
been  seen,  existed  about  the  first  century  a.d.,  underwent  more 
concrete  theistio  development.  He  becomes  the  primordial  god 
and  creator,  and  evolves,  by  meditation,  five  celestial  Jinas  or 
Buddhas  of  Meditation  {Dhydni  Buddhas),  almost  impassive, 
each  of  whom,  through  meditation,  evolves  an  active  celestial 
BodhiaaUwyn^  who  possesses  creative  functions,'  and  each  human 
Buddha,  though  especially  related  to  a  particular  one  of  the  five 
celestial  Buddhas  of  Meditation,  is  produced  by  a  union  of  re- 
flexes firom  each  of  these  latter.  For  pictures  of  these  deities,  see 
the  chapter  on  the  pantheon,  where  also  I  give  a  table  present- 
ing the  inter-relations  of  these  various  celestial  Buddhas,  Bodhl- 
sats,  and  human  Buddhas,  and  also  incorporate  their  mystic 
symbolism,  although  this  was  probably  added  in  the  later  Mantra- 
yana  stage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  five  celestial  Jinas  are  so  distributed 
as  to  allot  one  to  each  of  the  four  directions,'  and  the  fifth  is 
placed  in  the  centre.  And  the  central  position  thus  given  him, 
namely,  Vairocana,  is  doubtless  associated  with  his  promotion  to 
the  Adi-Buddhaship  amongst  certain  northern  Buddhists;  though 
the  reformed  and  unreformed  sects  of  Lamas,  differ  as  regards 
the  specific  name  which  they  give  the  Adi-Buddha,  the  former 
calling  him  Vajradhara,  doubtless   selected  as  bearing  the  title 

1  Tib.,  mGh*og-hi  dan-pohi  Sans-rgyas. 

•  *« According  to  this  system,"  says  Mr.  Hodgson,  J.A.&K^  zii.,  400,  ''from  an 
eternal,  infinite  and  immaterial  Adi-Buddba  proceeded  divinely,  and  not  genera- 
tivcly,  five  lesser  Buddhas,  who  are  considered  the  immediate  sources  (Adi-Huddha 
being  the  ultimate  source)  of  the  five  elements  of  matter,  and  of  tlie  five  organs 
and  five  faculties  of  sensation.  Tlie  moulding  of  these  materials  into  tlie  shape 
of  an  actual  world  is  not,  however,  tlie  business  of  the  five  Buddhas,  but  it  is  de- 
volved by  them  upon  lesser  emanations  from  themselves  denominated  Bodliisattvas, 
who  are  thus  the  tertiary  and  active  agents  of  the  creation  and  government  of 
the  world,  by  virtue  of  powers  derived  immediately  from  tlie  five  Buddhas, 
ultimately  from  the  one  supreme  Buddha.  This  system  of  five  Buddhas  provides 
for  tlie  origin  of  the  material  world  and  for  that  of  immaterial  existences.  A 
sixth  Bnddha  is  declared  to  have  emanated  divinely  from  Adi-Buddha,  and  this 
sixth  Buddha,  Vajrasattva  by  name,  is  assigned  the  immediate  organization  of 
mind  and  its  powers  of  thought  and  feeling." 

a  The  five  ''wisdoms"  which  the  human  Buddha  embodies  are:  Ch'o-ki  byin  ki 
ye-s'es,  Melon  ta-bahi,  Nambar-ned-ki,  Sosor  tog-pahi,  Oya-wa  du-pahi  ye-8*es. 
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of  **  Vajra"  so  dear  to  Tantrik  Buddhists,  while  the  unreformed 
secU  consider  him  to  be  Samantabhadra,  that  is,  the  celestial  son  of 
Vairocana  And  the  Xdi-Buddha  is  not  considered  wholly  inactive 
or  impassive,  for  he  is  frequently  addressed  in  prayers  and  hymns. 

Qakya  Muni  is  the  fourth  of  the  M&nushi  or  human  Buddhas  of 
this  age,  and  his  Dhyani  Buddha  is  Amitabha,  and  his  corres- 
ponding celestial  Bodhisat  is  Avalokitesvara,  the  patron-god  of 
Lamaism,  who  is  held  to  be  incarnate  in  the  Grand  Lima. 

The  extreme  development  of  the  T&ntrik  phase  was  reached  with 
the  Kftla-cakra,  which,  although  unworthy  of  being  considered 
a  philosophy,  must  be  referred  to  here  as  a  doctrinal  basis* 
It  is  merely  a  coarse  Tftntrik  development  of  the  Adi-Buddha 
theory  combined  with  the  puerile  mysticisms  of  the  Mantra- 
y&na,  and  it  attempts  to  explain  creation  and  the  s^ret  powers  of 
nature,  by  the  union  of  the  terrible  Kfili,  not  only  with  the 
DhySni  Buddhas,  but  even  with  Adi-Buddha  himself.  In  this  way 
Adi-Buddha,  by  meditation,  evolves  a  prooreative  energy  by  which 
the  awful  Samvhari  and  other  dreadful  Dakkini-fiendesses,  all 
of  the  Kali-type,  obtain  spouses  as  fearful  as  themselves,  yet 
spouses  who  are  regarded  as  reflexes  of  Adi-Buddha  and  the 
Dhyini  Buddhas.  And  these  demoniacal  ^Buddhas,"  under  the 
names  of  Kala-cakra,  Heruka,  Achala,  Vajra-vairabha,^  etc.,  are 
credited  with  powers  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  celestial  Buddhas 
themselves,  and  withal,  ferocious  and  bloodthirsty;  and  only  to 
be  conciliated  by  constant  worship  of  themselves  and  their  female 
energies,  with  offerings  and  sacrifices,  magic-circles,  special 
montroHsharms,  etc. 

These  hideous  creations  of  Tantrism  were  eagerly  accepted  by 
the  Lftmas  in  the  tenth  century,  and  since  then  have  formed  a 
most  essential  part  of  Lamaism;  and  their  terrible  images  fill 
the  country  and  figure  prominently  in  the  sectarian  divisions. 

Afterwards  was  added  the  fiction  of  re-incarnate  L&mas  to 
ensure  the  political  stability  of  the  hierarchy. 

Yet,  while  such  silly  and  debased  beliefs,  common  to  the  Lumas 
of  all  sects,  determine  the  character  of  the  Tibetan  form  of  the 
doctrine,  the  superior  litmas,  on  the  other  hand,  retain  much  of 

the  higher  philosophy  of  the  purer  Buddhism. 

< 

>  Oom|»re  with  the  Pameka  Bakthd^  and  sm  chapter  on  pantheon,  pp.  868  and  888. 
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THE  DOCTRINE  AND  ITS  BTHI08. 

|HE  simple  creed  and  rule  of  conduct  which*  won  its 
way  over  myriads  of  Buddha's  hearers  is  still  to  be 
found  in  LSmaism,  though  often  obscured  by  the 
mystic  and  polydemonist  accretions  of  later  days.  All 
the  Lfimas  and  most  of  the  laity  are  familiar  with  the  doctrinal 
elements  taught  by  S&kya  Muni  and  give  them  a  high  place  in 
their  religious  and  ethical  code. 

A  keen  sense  of  human  misery  forms  the  starting-point  of 
Buddha's  Law  or  Dharma^  the  leading  dogma  of  which  is  pro- 
pounded in  **  The  Four  noble  Truths/'*  which  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : — 

1.  Existence  in  any  form  involves  Suffering  or  Sorrow.^ 


1  After  Hue. 

•  Dkarma  is  lM$3t  rendered,  says  Buys  Dayids  (BuddM,,  p.  46),  by  ** truth"  cr 
righteousnets,  and  not  by  "Law,"  which  Buggesta  ceremonial  obBervances  and  out- 
ward rules,  which  it  was  precisely  the  object  of  Buddha's  teaching  to  do  away  with. 

s  Arya  Batydai.    T.,  'p'agt^pa  6der.-pa  fo'i. 

«  The  word  for  Misbrt (Skt^  A^ixiva;  T. 'xag-pa) means  ''drops/'  so-called  bccaufe  it 
oocee  or  drops  (tag)  from  out  the  different  regions  of  the  six  ayatanas  (or  son&c-bur- 
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2.  The  Cause  of  Svffervng  is  Desire  and  Lust  of  Life. 

3.  The  Cessation  of  Suffering  is  effected  by  the  complete  con- 
quest over  and  destruction  of  Desire  and  Lust  of  Life. 

4.  The  Path  leaMng  to  the  Cessation  of  Suffering  is  <<The 
noble  Eight-fold  Path,"  the  parts  ^  of  which  are : — 

1.  Right  Belief  5.  Right  Means  of  Livelihood 

2.  „      Aims  6.      „      Endeavour 

3.  jy      Speech  7.      „      Mindfulness 

4.  y,      Actions  8.      ',,      Meditation. 

Thus  Ignorance  (of  the  illusive  idealism  of  Life)  is  made  the 
source  of  all  misery,  and  the  right  Knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
Life  is  the  only  true  path  to  emancipation  from  re-birth  or  Arhat- 
ship ;  and  practically  the  same  dogma  is  formulated  in  the  well- 
known  stanza  called  by  Europeans  'Hhe  Buddhist  Greed."'    And 


fftces)  aa  drops  water  through  holes  (Bockhill*s  Uddnavarga,  10).   It  seems  to  convey 
the  idea  of  tears  as  expressive  of  misery. 

*  **  The  Buddhist  Creed«"  found  so  frequently  on  votive  images,  is  :— 

Te  dharmd  hehtpnMavd 

Hetun  te$kdn  iatkdffoid 

Hyavadata  uAdn  ea  yo  nirodka 

Seamvddl  wtahdfntmafok. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Rhys  Davids  ( Ptm,  Texts^  i.,  p.  146)  as  follows  :— 
Of  all  objects  which  proceed  from  a  Cause 
The  Tathigata  has  explained  the  cause. 
And  he  has  explained  their  Cessation  also ; 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  the  great  Samana. 

The  Second  Stansa,  also  found. frequently  on  Buddhist  votive  images  in  India  (see 
UuuNOUP^s  LotHi,  p.  588|  and  CoHifiJiouAii's.^lrcsA,'  Smrw,  Jlqt,  ind.,  i.»  pi.  xxxiv.,  fig. 
I,  First  Stansa),  is  ^oooxdfaig  to  its  Tibetan  form  }— 

Stumpt^^ijfd  fliBfti9iiipi 

Kufalaijfopampraddm 

SmeiUa^  jmridawmnu 

Etad  BmUUkdnufdmn^wi.  ' 

Which  has  been  translated  by  Csoma  thus  : — 

**  No  vice  is  to  be  committed ; 
Every  virtue  must  be  perfectly  practised ; 
The  mind  must  be  brought  under  entire  subjection. 
This  is  the  oommandhient  of  Buddha." 
In  Tibetan  the  first  stansa  of  "the  Creed"  is  widely  known,  and  is  i— 
Ch'os-nam  t'am-c'ad  rgyu-las  byuA 
De-rgyu  de-s'in-gs*egs-pas  gsuns 
rOyu-la  'gog-pa  gan-yin-pa 
'Di<«kad  gsun-ba  dge-spyoA-chi. 
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the  bulk  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  is  devoted  to  the  proofs  and 
illustrations  of  the  above  dogma. 

The  Moral  Code,  as  expressed  in  its  most  elementary  form  of 
rules  for  the  external  conduct,  forms  the  well-known  decalogue 
(c2aaa-aito)  which  enunciates  its  precepts  in  a  negative  and  pro- 
hibitive form,  namely  : — 


1.  Kill  not. 

2.  Steal  not. 

3.  Commit  not  Adultery. 

4.  Lie  not. 

6.  Drink  not  Strong  Drink. 
6.  Eat  no  Food  except  at  the 
stated  times. 


7.  Use  no  Wreaths,  Ornaments 

or  Perfumes. 

8.  UsenoHighMatsorThrones. 

9.  Abstain  firom  Dancing,  Sing- 

ing, Music,  and  Worldly 
Spectacles. 
10.  Own  no  Gold  or  Silver  and 
accept  none. 


DUDDHA  PRBACHINO  THB  LaW 

(In  the  06er-pMrk  [Mrlgardawa]  at  Banarw). 


The  first  five  (the  pancorBila)  are  binding  upon  the  laity ;  the 
whole  ten  are  binding  only  on  the  monks;  but  the  layman  on  cer- 
tain fast-days,  in  accordance  with  a  pious  vow,  observes  also  one  or 
more  of  the  next  four  (Nos.  6  to  9).  The  more  austere  rules  for 
monastic  discipline  are  indicated  in  the  chapter  on  the  monkhood. 
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Q&kya  Muni's  Bermons,  as  presented  in  the  earlier  and  more 
authentic  scriptures,  have  all  the  simple,  directness  and  force 
which  belong  to  sayings  of  ''  the  inspired."  As  an  illustration  of 
his  moral  teaching,  his  popular  sermon  on  ''  What  is  the  Greatest 
Blessing  ?  "  (the  MaAgala  Sutra)  ^  is  here  appended  : — 

Buddha's  Sbbmon  on  What  is  thb  Qbbatbst  BlbssikoI 

Praise  be  to  the  Blessed  One,  the  Holy  One,  the  Author  of  all 
Truth  I 

1.  Thus. I  have  heard.  On  a  certain  day  dwelt  the  Blessed  One'  at 
Srivasta,  at  the  Jetayana  monastery,  in  the  Garden  of  Anathapindaka. 
And  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  a  certain  radiant  celestial 
being,  illuminating  the  whole  of  Jetayana,  approached  the  Blessed  One 
and  saluted  him,  and  stood  aside,  and  standing  aside  addressed  him 
with  this  yerse:-^ 

Many  gods  and  men  yearninff  after  good  haye  held  divers  things  to 
be  blessings ;  say  thou  what  is  the  greatest  blessing  P 

1.  To  serve  wise  men  and  not  serve  fools,  to  give  honour  to  whom 
honour  is  due,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

2.  To  dwell  in  a  pleasant  land,  to  have  done  good  deeds  in  a  former 
existence,  to  have  a  soul  filled  with  right  desires,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

3.  Much  knowledge  and  much  science,  the  discipline  of  a  well- 
trained  mind,  and  a  word  well  spoken,  this  is  the  gi*eate6t  blessing. 

4.  To  succour  father  and  mother,  to  cherish  wife  and  child,  to  follow 
a  peaceful  calling,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

5.  To  give  alms,  to  live  religiously,  to  give  help  to  relatives,  to  do 
blameless  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

6.  To  ceoee  and  abstain  from  sin,  to  eschew  strong  drink,  to  be 
diligent  in  good  deeds,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

?•  Reverence  and  lowliness  and  contentment  and  gratitude,  to  receive 
religious  teaching  at  due  seasons,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

8.  To  be  lonff-suffering  and  meek,  to  associate  with  the  priests  of 
Buddha,  to  hold  religious  discourse  at  due  seasons,  this  is  the  greatest 
blessing. 

9.  Temperance  and  chastity,  discernment  of  the  four  great  truths, 
the  prospect  of  Nirvtaa,  this  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

10.  The  soul  of  one  unshaken  by  the  changes  of  this  life,  a  soul 
inaccessible  to  sorrow,  passionless,  secure,  this  Lb  the  greatest  blessing. 

11.  Tliey  that  do  these  things  are  invincible  on  every  side,  on  every 
side  they  walk  in  safety,  yea,  theirs  is  the  greatest  blessing. 

Indeed,  Buddha's  teaching  is  not  nearly  so  pessimistic  as  it  is 


>  From  Profeasor  Childere*  translation.  *  Bhagavi. 
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usually  made  to  appear  by  its  hostile  critics.  His  sermon  on 
Love  (Mitra  Sulra)  shows  that  Buddhism  has  its  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy,  and  had  it  been  wholly  devoid  of  these,  it  could  never, 
have  become  popular  amongst  bright,  joyous  people  like  the  Bur- 
mese and  Japanese. 

The  stages  towards  Arhatship  ^  or  emancipation  from  re-birth 
are  graduated  into  a  consecutive  series  of  four  {eattaro-ma/rgd) 
paths,  a  fourfold  arrangement  of  <<  the  eightfold  paths  "  above  men- 
tioned ;  and  these  depend  upon  the  doctrinal  comprehension  of  the 
devotee,  and  his  renunciation  or  not  of  the  world,  for  the  higher 
stages  were  only  reachable  by  celibate  monks  (trramana)  or  nuns 
(m*ama/Jl£ra)^  and  not  by  the  ordinary  laity  or  hearers  {aravaka)* 
Those  who  have  not  yet  entered  any  of  these  stages  or  paths  are 
^*the  ignorant  and  unwise  ones."  And  Meditation  {dhydna)  is  the 
chief  means  of  entry.  The  first  and  lowest  stage  or  step  towards 
Arhatship  is  the  SroUdpattiy  or  the  entering  the  stream — ^the 
state  of  the  new  convert  to  Buddhism.  He  is  called  SotEpanno, 
**  One  who  has  entered  the  stream,**  mevitcMy  carrying  him  on- 
ward— though  not  necessarily  in  the  same  body — to  the  calm  ocean 
of  NirvSna.'  He,  now,  can  only  be  re-bom*  as  a  god  or  man,  and 
not  in  any  lower  births,  though  his  metempsychoses  may  yet  last 
countless  ages.^ 

In  the  second  stage  the  graduate  is  called  Sakrid-Sgamin,  or 
**  he  who  receives  birth  once  more  "  on  earth.  He  has  freed  him- 
self from  the  first  five  fetters. 

In  the  third  stage  he  is  called  An-SgSmi,  or  ^'  one  who  will  not 
come  back  '*  to  earth.  Such  a  person  can  only  be  re-bom  in  a 
BrShma  heaven,  whence  he  reaches  Nirvfina. 

The  fourth  and  highest  stage  is  the  attainment  of  Arhatship 
in  this  life.  Such  a  graduate  will  at  death  experience  no  re- 
birth. 

After  Buddha's  death  seems  to  have  arisen   the  division  of 

I 1. ' 

1  Arhaot  (Pdli,  Aralia,  Rahon,  Boliat)  as  its  Tibotan  oquivalent,  dgra-bdom-pa,  shows, 
is  derived  from  Ari,  an  enemy,  and  kan,  to  extirpate,  t.e.,  **  he  who  has  extirpated  his 
passions."  It  seems  to  have  been  applied  in  primitive  Buddhism  to  those  who  com- 
prehended the  four  Truths,  and  including  Buddha  himself,  but  lately  it  was  restricted 
to  the  perfected  Buddhist  saint  (Laidlat's  FaHian  Kt,  94;  Bubn.,  1.,  296;  ii.,  207; 
Kopp.,  U  400 ;  Jassob.,  88). 

>  Hardy's  Etuin.  Aton^  Chap.  zzii. 

'  Only  seven  more  births  yet  remain  for  him. 

*  According  to  northern  Buddhism  for  80,000  kalpas,  or  cycles  of  time. 
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Arhats  into  the  three  grades  of  Simple  Arhat,  Pratyeka-Buddha, 
and  Supreme  Buddha,  which  is  now  part  of  the  creed  of  the 
southern  sohooL 

Firstly,  *<the  Simple  Arhat  who  has  attained  perfection 
through  his  own  efforts  and  the  doctrine  and  example  of  a  Supreme 
Buddha,  but  is  not  himself  such  a  Buddha  and  cannot  teach  others 
how  to  attain  Arhatship. 

'' Secondly,  and  second  in  rank,  but  far  above  the  Simple 
Arhat,  the  Pratyeka-Buddha  or  Solitary  Sednt,  who  has  attained 
perfection  himself  and  by  himself  alone  and  not  .  •  •  through 
the  teaching,  of  any  Supreme  Buddha.  > 

'<  Thirdly,  the  Supreme  Buddha,  or  Buddha  jpar  exceUence  (once 
a  Bodhisattva),  who,  having  by  his  own  self- enlightening  insight 
attained  perfect  knowledge  (sambodhi)  •  •  •  has  yet  delayed 
this  consummation  (parinirv&^a)  that  he  may  become  the  saviour 
of  a  suffering  world  •  •  •  by  teaching  men  how  to  save 
themselves.^ 

The  leading  religious  feature  of  the  Mahftyana  doctrine  was  its 
more  universal  spirit.  Its  ideal  was  less  monastic  than  the 
Hinayilna,  which  confined  its  advantages  practically  to  its 
coBobitical  monks.  The  Mahayana  endeavoured  to  save  all  beings 
by  rendering  Bodhisatship  accessible  to  all,  and  thus  saving  all 
beings  in  the  ages  to  come.  It  also  called  itself  the  **  Vehicle  of 
Bodisats,**  thus  constituting  three  vehicles  (Triyfina)  which  it 
described  as — (1)  Of  the  hearers  or  disciples  (^rSvaka),  whose 
vehicle  was  likened  to  a  sheep  crossing  the  sur&ce  of  a  river ;  (2) 
of  the  PratyekarBuddhas,  or  solitary  non-teaching  Buddhas,  whose 
vehicle  was  likened  to  a  deer  crossing  a  river;  and  (3)  of  the 
Bodhisats,  whose  vehicle  is  likened  to  a  mighty  elephant  which 
in  crossing  a  river  grandly  £ftthoms  it  to  the  bottom.  These 
vehicles  ''are,  in  plain  language,  piety,  philosophy,  or  rather 
Yogism,  and  striving  for  the  enlightenment  and  weal  of  our  fellow- 
creatures.  •  •  .  Higher  than  piety  is  true  and  self-acquired 
knowledge  of  eternal  laws ;  higher  than  knowledge  is  devoting 
oneself  to  the  spiritual  weal  of  others."'  It  thus  gave  itself  the 
highest  place. 

Its  theory  of  Bodhisatship  is,  to  use  the  words  of  Professor 

^  Summary  by  Hon.  Wiluams's  Bwidhim^  p.  ISi.       *  Kiui,  op,  oL,  p.  xzjdv. 
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Rhys  Davids,  **  the  keynote  of  the  later  school  jast  as  Arhatship 
is  the  keynote  of  early  Buddhism.^  The  Arhats  being  dead  cannot 
be  active,  the  Bodhisattvas  as  living  beings  can :  '^  the  Bodhi- 
sattvas  represent  the  ideal  of  spiritual  activity;  the  Arhats  of 
inactivity." 

But,  as  Professor  Kern  shows,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  MahSy&na 
scriptures,  the  Saddharma  pmiicmJea,  dating  at  least  about  the 
second  century  A.D.,  goes  further  than  this.  It  teaches  that  every- 
one should  try  to  become  a  Buddha.  ^^It  admits  that  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  .view  one  may  distinguish  three  means,  so-called 
Vehicles  (jfdfuia)^  to  attain  avmimum  bonum^  NirvSiia,  although 
in  a  higher  sense  there  is  only  one  Vehicle — ^the  Buddha  Vehicle.'' ' 

To  obtain  the  intelligence  (Bodhi)  of  a  Buddha,  and  as  a  Bodhi- 
sat  to  assist  in  the  salvation  of  all  living  beings,  the  six  Pwor 
mditd  or  transcendental  virtues  must  be  assiduously  practised. 
These  cardinal  virtues  are  : — 

1.  Charity  (Skt.,  ddna^)  4.  Industry  (mrya^ 

2.  Morality  (sUa^)  5.  Meditation  (dhycma'^) 

3.  FAtienoe  (kahdrUi^)  6.  Wisdom  (pro^na^ 
To  which  four  others  sometimes  are  added,  to  wit : — 

7.  Method  (updya^  9.  Fortitude  (6aia") 

8.  Trajer  (jprcmidtidna^)  10.  Foreknowledge  (? dAyoTUi ^') 

9&kya  Muni,  in  his  last  earthly  life  but  one,  is  held  to  have  satis- 
fied the  Pdramitd  of  Giving  (No.  1  of  the  list)  as  prince  Visvantara 
(« Vessantara '*)  as  detailed  in  the  J&taka  of  the  same  name. 
Afoka,  in  his  gift  of  Jambudv^pa ;  and  SilSditya,  in  his  gifts  at 
Prayfig  (Allahabad),  as  described  by  Hiuen  Tsiang,  are  cited  as 
illustrations  of  this  Pdrcmiitd. 

Meditation,  the.  fifth  PSramitI,  was  early  given  an  important 
place  in  the  doctrine,  and  it  is  insisted  upon  in  the  Vinaya.^ 
Through  it  one  arrives  at  perfect  tranquillity  (aa/fnddhi)^  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  highest  condition  of  mind.     And  in  the  later 


1  Oriffin,  p.  254.  >  Saer,  Bki,  Eatt,  zzi.,  p.  xzxir. 

*  sbyin-pa,  CaoKA,  Analy.^  899 ;  Bvrnouf,  Lotui,  p.  544. 

*  te'ul-k'rims.  *  bzod-pa.  •  botson-'gntf. 
T  bsAm-gtan.                               '  s'es-rab.  *  t'abs. 

^  smon-lam.  "  stobs.  "  ye-s'es. 

^  For  stages  of  meditation  see  Bioandbt's  Legmda,  etc.,  44d.  Bodhidhanna  in  the  Aftb 
century  a.d.  exalted  meditation  as  the  means  of  self-reformation. 
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days  of  mysticism  this  led  to  the  ecstatic  meditation  of  Yoga, 
by  which  the  individual  becomes  united  with  and  rapt  in  the 
deity. 

The  ten  stages  through  which,  a  Bodhisat  must  pass  in  order 
to  attain  perfection.  These  stages  are  called  ^^  The  Ten^  Heavens  ^ 
{dojBa  hhurai^vara^  and  are  objectively  represented  by  the 
ten  '^umbrellas"  surmounting  the  spire  of  a  caUya^  and  one 
of  the  treatises  of  the  ^'nine  canons"  is  devoted  to  their  de- 
scription.* 

In  the  natural  craving  after  something  real  and  positive,  ^<  When 
the  theory  of  a  universal  void  became  the  leading  feature  of  the 
Buddhist  scholastio  development,  the  question  pressed  upon  the 
mind  was  this:  If  all  things  around  us  are  unreal  and  unsub- 
stantial, is  there  anything  in  the  universe  real  or  any  true  ex- 
istence ?  The  answer  to  this  question  was  that  ''  on  the  other 
shore,**  that  is,  in  that  condition  which  admits  of  no  birth  or 
death,  no  change  or  suffering,  there  is  absolute  and  imperish- 
able existence.**  ^ 

The  chief  of  these  regions  is  the  western  paradise  of  Amit&bha, 
named  Sukh&vatl,  or  *^  the  Happy  Land,** '  a  figure  of  which  is  here 
given,  as  it  is  the  goal  sought  by  the  great  body  of  the  Buddhista 
of  Tibet,  as  well  as  those  of  China  and  Japan.  Its  invention  dates 
at  least  to  100  a.d.,*  and  an  entry  to  it  is  gained  by  worshipping 
Amitabha*s  son,  Avalokita,  which  is  a  chief  reason  for  the  spell 
of  the  latter,  the  Om  ma^i  padhne  Hv/qi^  being  so  popular. 

In  the  seventh  century  A.D.,  under  Buddha-palita,  and  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth,  under  Gandrakirti,  a  popular  development  arose 
named  the  Prasangaliadhyamika  (Tib.,T*al  gyui^va^),  which  by  a 
hair-splitting  speculation  deduces  the  absurdity  and  erroneousness 
of  every  esoteric  opinion,  and  maintained  that  Buddha*s  doctrines, 
establish  two  paths,  one  leading  to  the  highest  heaven  of  the 
universe,  SvkhalAxUiy  where  man  enjoys  perfect  happiness,  but  con- 

1  Tlioy  Are  Bometimei  Mooimted  thirteen  in  Nopal  (HoDoeow,  Xaa^.,  IS)  and  also  by 
the  Rin-ma  Lftmas. 

'  See  also  Laidlat'b  Ft^Biat^  p.  93 ;  /JLi4  JS^  xL,  1, 21.  Sometimes  they  are  extended 
to  thirteen. 

HODOS.,  Vijpra  cii.  «  Bbal's  CbTtiM,  276. 

f  For  its  description  see  Bbal's  OaUna^  p.  117  m^. ;  BIax  M^luui's  trant*  qf8Md9aa» 
sySAo,  &B.M^  zlix. ;  and  Bamat,  J,AJSLB^  1891. 

*  Max  MOllbb,  op.  cU.,  titpra  iL«  zzlil.    Avalokita's  name  also  occufs  here. 

T  VisiuaY,  J9.,  827,857 :  Osoma,  J,A,S.B^  tIL,  141. 
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nected  with  personal  existence,  the  other -conducting  to  entire 

emancipation  from  the  world,  namely,  NirvaQa.^ 

The  Yoga  doctrine  of  ecstatic  union  of  the  individual  with  the 

Universal  Spirit  had  been  introduced  into  Hinduism  about  15Q 

B.G.  by  Patanjali,  and  is  not  unknown  to  western  systems.'    It 

taught  spiritual  advancement  by   means   of  a  self-hypnotizing 

to  be  learned  by  rules.     By  moral  consecration  of  the  individual 

to    I^vara   or    the    Supreme    Soul,    and    mental    concentration 

upon  one  point  with  a  view  to  annihilate  thought,  there  resulted 

the   eight  great  Siddhi  or  magical  powers,   namely  (1).  <Hhe 

ability  to  make  one's  body  lighter,  or  (2)  heavier,  or  (3)  smaller, 

(4)  or  larger  than  anything  in   the   world,  and   (5)    to  reach 

any  place,  or  (6)  to  assume  any  shape,  and  (7)  control  all  natural 

laws,  to 

*  Hang  like  Bfahomet  in  the  air. 
Or  Si  Ignatios  at  his  prayer/^ 

and  (8)  to  make  everything  depend  upon  oneself,  all  at  pleasure 
of  will — Iddhi  or  RiddV^  On  this  basis  AsaAga,  importing 
Patanjali's  doctrine  into  Buddhism  and  abusing  it,  taught^  that 
by  means  of  mystic 
form  ulas — dhdranls 
(extracts  from  MahH- 
ySna  siiiros  and  other 
scriptures)  and  mantra 
(short  prayers  to 
deities)  —  as  spells, 
"  the  reciting  of  which 
should  be  accompanied 
by  music  and  certain 
distortion  of  the  fingers 
(mudrd\  a  state  of 
mental  fixity  (MumddJii) 
might  be  reached  char- 
acterized by  neither 
thought  nor  annihilation  of  thoughts,  and  consisting  of  sixfold 

1  SCHLAOT.,  41-4S. 

>  Compare  the  remark  of  Beal,"  the  end  to  which  Plotinus  directed  his  thoughts  was 
to  unite  himself  to  the  Great  Ood ;  he  attained  it  by  the  wnifoM  method  of  the  Quietists." 
—CrUical  Did^  art.  PloUnus,  quoted  through  Bbal*s  OoUena,  160. 
HlTDiBRAS,  Oestii  Roman,  826. 

4  His  doctrine  is  contained  In  the  treatise  entitled  TogiMrya-bMrn  SdMm, 
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bodily  and  mentalhappiness  {Yogi),  whence  would  result  endow- 
ment with  supernatural  miracle-working  power/*  These  miracu- 
lous powers  were  alleged  to  be  far  more  efficacious  than  mere  moral 
virtuei  and  may  be  used  for  exorcism  and  sorceryi  and  for  purely 
secular  and  selfish  objects.  Those  who  mastered  these  practices 
were  called  YogSc&ya. 

But  even  in  early  Buddhism  mantraa  seem  to  have  been  used 
as  charms,^  and  southern  Buddhism  still  so  uses  them  in  Paritta 
service  for  the  sick,' and  also  resorts  to  mechanical  contrivances  for 
attaining  Samadhiy  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Yog&cSrya.' 
And  many  mystic  spells  for  the  supernatural  power  of  exorcism 
are  given  in  that  first  or  second  century  a.d.  work,  Saddharma 
Pvny4<x>rikaf,^ 

In  the  mystic  nihilist  sense,  as  the  name  of  a  thing  was  as 
real  as  the  thing  itself,  the  written  spell  was  equally  potent  with 
the  apokeuy  and  for  sacerdotal  purposes  even  more  so  on  account  of 
the  sacred  character  of  letters,  as  expressing  speech  and  so  exciting 
the  intense  veneration  of  barbarians.  '  No  Tibetan  will  wantonly 
destroy  any  paper  or  other  object  bearing  ¥nritten  characters. 

The  general  use  of  the  mystic  OM,  symbolic  of  the  Hinidu 
Triad  AUM,  The  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  prol:)ably  dates 
from  this  era ;  though  in  the  Amaravati  tope  is  figured  a  pillar  of 
glory  surmounted  by  OM  proceeding  from  the  throne  supposed  to 
be  occupied  by  Buddha.^  It  is  doubtful  whether  its  occurrence  in 
some  copies  of  the  Laliia  Viatara  and  other  early  Mah&y&na  works, 
as  the  first  syllable  of  the  Opening  Salutation,  may  not  have  been 
an  after  addition  of  later  scribes.  The  monogram  figured  on 
page  386  is  entitled  ''The  All-powerful  ten,"*  and  is  in  a  form 
of  the  Indian  character  called  Ranja  or  ''Lantsa." 

The  T&ntrik  cults  ^  brought  with  them  organized  worship, 
litanies,  and  pompous  ritual,  offerings  and  sacrifice  to  the  bizarre 


1  KnUavagga,  v.,  6.  •  Boat,  Moh,  Rhys  Datids*  MUindti,  218. 

s  PiKBDY'B  E,M,,  Qhap.  *'A8ceUc  Bites."   £ee  also  the  mand4da  diagrams,  p.  262 ;  and 
*«  The  Contemplation  Stone,"  J,R,A.S.,  1894,  p.  564. 
«  See  alfio  Bbal's  CkUetut,  p.  284,  etc. 

•  Fbbou880m'8  TVee  and  Serp,  Worthip,  pi.  Izzi.,  figs.  1  and  2. 

*  Nam-bc'u-dbah-ldan ;  of.  also  Chinese  name  for  the  SvaMita.    The  letters  are  O, 
U,  H,  K,  8,  M,  L,  V,  R,  Y. 

t  Cf.  my  IwHoh-BuddhU  ChH  of  AmloHtat  etc.,  J,R,A.8,,  1894  ;  Huknouf's  Intro^ 
466. 
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or  terrible  gods  and  goddesses  for  favours,  temporal  and  spiritual. 
A  supreme  primordial  Buddha-god  and  superhuman  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisats,  together  with  their  female  energies,  mostly  demoniacal, 


MAaiO~*'ClBCLlL'*> 


demand  propitiation  by  frequent  worship  and  sacrificial  offerings. 
Tliis  T&ntrik  ritual  is  illustrated  in  the  chapters  on  worship. 

The  excessive  use  of  these  mystic  Mantras,  consisting  mostly  of 
unmeaning  gibberish,  resulted  in  a  new  vehicle  named  the 
Mantra-^nOj  which  is  a  Tantrik  development  of  the  Yoga  phase 


1  From  Japan. 
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of  Buddhism.     Charmed  sentences  {dhdranfyi)  supposed  to  have 

been  composed  by  these 
several  divinities  them- 
selves, are  used  as 
incantations  for  pro- 
curing their  assistance 
in  peril  as  well  as  in 
ordinary  temporal 
affitirs.  And  by  means 
of  these  spells  and 
mummery  the  so-called 
^<  magic  circles "  are 
formed  by  which  the 
divinities  are  coerced 
into  assisting  the  vot- 
ary to  reach  "the other 
shore/*  And  the 
authors  of  this  so- 
called  '^esoteric" 
system  gave  it  a  re- 
spectable antiquity  by 
alleging  that  its 
founder  was  really 
Nfigaijuna,  who  had 
received  it  in  two 
sections  of  vajra  and 
garbha-dhatu  from 
the  celestial  Buddha 
Vajra-sattva,  within 
**the  iron  tower"  in 
southern  India.  Its 
authorship  is,  as  even 
TftranStha  himself  ad- 
mits, most  obscure.^ 
The  Mantra-ydna 
H^j  [  asserts  that  the  state 
I  of    the    "  Great    en- 


YAffTBA  or  Ma9ju91[iT. 
(From  Japaueae.) 


1  Taban.»  118. 
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lighted  or  perfected"^  that  is,  Buddhaship,  may  be  attained  in 
the  present  body  (composed  of  the  six  elements)  by  following  the 
three  great  secret  laws  regarding  the  body,  speech,  and  thoaght,' 
as  revealed  by  the  fictitious  Buddha,  Vajrasattva. 

Its  silly  secrets  so-called  comprise  the  spells  of  the  several 
divinities,  and  the  mode  of  making  the  magic-circles  (man^jifJ^ 
of  the  two  sorts — the  outer  and  inner  (vajradhdtu  and  ga/rbhO' 
dhdtu) ;  though  something  very  like,  or  analogous  to,  magic-circles 
are  also  used  in  southern  Buddhism.' 

Some  idea  of  its  contemptible  mummeiy  and  posturing  and 
other  physical  means  for  spiritual  advancement  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  following  three  exercises  which  every  lAma  should  daily 
perform : — 

The  "  meditative  posture  of  the  seven  attitudes"  is  daily  assumed  by 
the  Lima  with  his  associates,  in  order  to  subjugate  the  five  senses. 
These  attitudes  are — (1)  sitting  with  legs  flexed  in  the  well-known 
attitude  of  Buddha ;  (2)  the  hands  resting  one  above  the  other  in  the 
lap;  (3)  head  slightly  bent  forward;  (4)  eyes  fixed  on  the  tip  of  the 
nose ;  (5)  shoulders  **  expanded  like  the  wings  of  a  vulture ; "  (6)  spine 
erect  and  "straight  like  an  arrow";  (7)  tongue  arching  up  to  the 
palate  like  the  curving  petals  of  the  eight-leaved  lotus.  While  in  this 
posture  he  must  think  that  he  is  alone  in  a  wilderness.  And  he  now, 
by  physical  means,  gets  rid  of  Riga,  Moha,  Dvesa — ^the  three  **  original 
sins  **  of  the  body — and  these  are  got  rid  of  according  to  the  humoral 
physiology  of  the  ancients  in  the  three  series  of  <K>uma,  roma,  and 
rkya&-ma.  After  taking  a  deep  inspiration,  the  air  of  the  roma  veins 
is  expelled  three  times,  and  thus  "  the  white  wind  "  is  let  out  from  the 
right  nostril  three  times  in  short  and  forcible  expiratory  gusts.  This 
expds  all  anger.  Then  from  the  left  nostril  is  thrice  expelled  in  a 
similar  way  *'the  red  air"  which  rids  from  lust.  The  colourless 
central  air  is  thrice  expelled,  which  frees  from  ignorance.  On  con- 
cluding these  processes,  the  monk  must  mentally  conceive  that  ail 


1  MahA-utpamiA  or  •*  Atiyoga,  Tib.,  daog-di^en. 

*  bKvl,  Sun,  Tug.  This  doctrine  seemt  almoet  identical  with  that  of  the  Shin- 
gon-ehu  sect  of  Japan  described  by  B.  Nakjio  in  his  Jap.  Bwddh,  3$aU,  p.  78. 
Tiranitha  also  mentions  Migirjuna*s  name  in  connection  with  its  origin,  which  he 
admits  is  most  obscure.  It  probably  arose  at  the  end  of  tlie  seventh  century  aj».,  as 
in  720  A.D.  Yajrabodhi  brought  it  with  its  magic-circles  to  China. 

*  These  elaborate  circles  of  coloured  clay,  etc.,  are  described  in  detail  by  Habi»t,  JS, 
jr.,  862,  etc^  and  I  have  seen  diagrams  of  an  apparently  similar  character  in  Burmese 
Buddhism.  Compare  also  with  the  mechanical  contrivance  *'the  Octagon**  (TiK, 
XViftVocf)  used  in  the  rite  iOmb'bftd,  to  concentrate  the  thoughts  and  coerce  the  she* 
devils  (pdkkini)  who  confer  miraculous  powers  described.  Schlau.,  p.  847.  Cf.  also 
••Meditatioo-stone.'* 
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ignorance,  lust  and  anger — the  three  original  sins — have  ''disappeared 
like  frost  before  a  scorching  sun." 

He  then  says  the  "  a-]ia-ki/'  keeping  his  tongue  curved  like  a  lotus 
petal.  This  is  followed  by  his  chanting  "  the  Yoga  of  the  Lama/' 
during  which  he  must  mentally  conceive  his  Lama-guide  as  sitting  over- 
head upon  a  lotus-flower. 

The  mere  recital  of  mystic  words  and  sentences  {ma/atra  or 


Mystic  Attitudes. 
(Lamna  of  Bstobliihed  Ohuroh.) 

dhdrani  [T.,  Z'ufi]),  and  their  essential  syllable  (the  germs  or 
seed,  so-called  vija)  is  held  to  be  equivalent  to  the  practice  of  the 
Paramitas,  and  subdues  and  coerces  the  gods  and  genii,  and  pro- 
cures long  life  and  other  tempoi'al  blessings,  and  obtains  the 
assistance    of    the    Buddhas    and    Bodhisats.     Although    these 
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DhirayyiB^  were  likely  introduced  to  supply  the  need  for  incanta- 
tions their  use  is  alleged  to  be  based  upon  the  doctrine  of  un- 
reality of  things.  As  existence  is  ideal,  the  name  of  a  thing  is 
equi^ent  to  the  thing  itself,  and  of  a  like  efficacy  are  the 
attitudes  (mudra)  of  the  fingers,  symbolic  of  the  at^butes  of 
the  gods.  Thus  Om  is  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  Buddhas, 
Hri  dispels  sorrow,  and  by  uttering  Ho,  samddhi  is  entered.  Of 
such  an  ideal  nature  also  were 
the  paper  horses  of  Hue's 
amusing  story,  which  the 
Lamas  with  easy  charity  be- 
stowed on  belated  and  helpless 
travellers,  as  figured  at  the  top 
of  this  chapter. 

These  postures  and  parrot- 
like exercises,  as  practised  by 
the  unreformed  and  semi-re- 
formed sects,  according  to 
the  book  entitled  Ths  coTn^ 
pUte  esoteric  Tdntra^  and  the 
reputed  work  of  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  are  as  follows.  The  cor- 
responding Ge-lug-pa  rites  are 
not  very  much  different : — 

\H. — The  mode  of  placing  the  three  mystic  words,  body,  speech 
and  thought  (itu,  ncH  and  <'fi£). 

2}\d. — ^The  neotar-oommanding  rosary, 

8it£. — ^The  jewelled  rosary-guide  for  nacending. 

4(A. — Secret  counseb  of  the  four  Yogas. 

5</i.— The  great  root  of  the  heart. 

6(A. — ^The  lamp  of  the  three  dwellings. 

1th.— The  bright  loosener  of  the  iilusioD. 

8<A.— The  water-drawing  «  dorje." 

9(^.— The  secret  guide  to  the  fierce  Dftkkinl. 
lOlA. — ^The  drawing  of  the  essence  of  the  stony  nectar. 
WtK — Counsel  on  the  p&kkinl's  habits. 
12(A. — Fathoming  the  mystery  of  the  Dikkinis 
13<A.— Counsel  for  the  Jpakkinrs  heart^nwt. 
14<A.— The  four  words  for  the  path  of  Pardo  (limbo). 
\bih. — ^The  Pardo  of  the  angry  demons. 


LOTUS-FBTAI^  OF  HBUTT. 

On  madiUtIng  upon  Oeleitiml  Boddhas. 
(A  Wm^  in  the  Macto-Clrole.— Aftar  KmiJIo,) 


1  Gonf.  Buwrouv,  i^  682-74 ;  VAmLisv,  158,  IM. 
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I6th, — ^To  recognize  theQjalwa  Rig-na  or  the  five  celestial  Buddhaa. 
Then  "Happiness"  is  reached — this  goal  is  the  sensuous 
happiness  of  tlie  Jina's  Pai-adise  or  of  Sukh&vati,  that  of 
Amitabha,  the  Buddha  of  Infinite  Light. 

The  transcendental  efficacy  attributed  to  these  spells  fully  ac- 
counts for  their  frequent  repetition  on  rosaries  and 'by  mechanical 
means  in  the  **  prayer-wheel,*'  flags,  etc. 

Thus,  the  commonest  mystic  formula  in  LSmaism,  the  ^^  Om- 
ma-ni  pad-me  Hum," — ^which  literally  means  "  Oml  The  Jewel  in 
the  Lotus  !  HuTn  !  '* — is  addressed  to  the  Bodhisat   PadmapSni 


Thb  Phaybu-Whkbl  Foumula. 
Om-ma^i  pad-me  liufft, 

who  is  represented  like  Buddha  as  seated  or  standing  within  a 
lotus-flower.  He  is  the  patron-god  of  Tibet  and  the  controller  of 
metempsychosis.  And  no  wonder  this  formula  is  so  popular  and 
constantly  repeated  by  both  Lamas  and  laity,  for  its  mere  utter- 
ance is  believed  to  stop  the  cycle  of  re-births  and  to  convey  the 
reciter  directly  to  paradise.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  the  Mgni-kah- 
bum  with  extravagant  rhapsody  that  this  formula  **  is  the  essence 
of  all  happiness,  prosperity,  and  knowledge,  and  the  great  means 
of  deliverance " ;  for  the  Om  closes  re-birth  amongst  the  gods, 
maj  among  the  Titans  m,  as  a  man,  pad  as  a  beast,  Tne  as  a 
Tantalus,  and  Hurji  as  an  inhabitant  of  hell.  And  in  keeping  with 
this  view  each  of  these  six  syllables  is  given  the  distinctive  colour 
of  these  six  states  of  rebirth,  namely  Om^  the  godly  white ;  may 
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the  Titanic  Uau;  ni^  the  human  ydlaw;  pad^  the  animal  green; 

mSf  the  '^Tantalic*'  red;  and 

HuTiij  the  hellish  Hack. 

But    the   actual    articulation 

is  not  even  needed.    The  mere 

inspection   of  this  formula  is 

equally  effective,  and  so  also  is 

.i         "^     .  r  xu-      •         •   1-  Turn  OM  MAJj^I  VoBMUhk 

the    paSSmg  of  this    mscnption     (toi„aian"i&«vi«'*char«tar.ofbc«ttl.a 

before  the  individual.    And  to  ieveiith  oenturj). 

be  effective  it  does  not  require  to  be  actually  visible,  it  is  therefore 
printed  thousands  and  millions^  of  times  on  long  ribbons  and 
coiled  into  cylinders  and  inserted  into  the  **  prayer-wheels  **  so- 
called,  which  are  revolved  everywhere  in  Tibet,  in  the  hand  (see 
pages  45,  218,  eto.)i  and  as  great  barrels  turned  by  hand  or  water 
or  wind,'  and  also  printed  on  stones  and  on  cloth-flags  which  flutter 
from  every  house,  so  as  to  ensure  the  cessation  of  metempsychosis 
by  re-birth  ih  the  western  paradise. 

The  origin  of  this  formula  is  obscure.  The  earliest  date  for  it 
yet  found  is  the  thirteenth  century  a.d.' 

What  seems  to  be  a  more  expanded  version  of  this  spell  is 
known  to  a  few  L&mas  and  is  met  with  in  Japanese  Buddhism, 
namely, "  OMl  Amogha  VairocanaMahdmud/raMA^I  PADMA 
Jvalorpravarlhtaya  HUM!**  But  this  is  addressed  to  the  first 
of  the  Dhy&ni'  Buddhas,  namely,  Vairocana,  to  whom  also  the 
Japanese  Mantray&na  sect  ascribe  their  esoteric  doctrine,  but  the 
ordinary  Lamaist  formula  is  unknown  in  Japan,  where  its  place 
is  taken  by  ** Ndmo  O-^mi-to  Fo^  or  ''Hail  to  AmiULbha,  the 
Buddha  of  Boundless  Light.** 

t  In  some  of  the  larger  prmyer-wheeU  it  is  printed  100,000,000  Umee  (Baron  Schilling, 
of.  SCRI^O.,  121. 

«  For  wind-prayer  yanea,  cf.  Rock^  X.,  p.  147  cf. ;  also  GtOROi,  608. 

»  RocicRiLL«  in  TU  Lamd  rf  ikt  LdmoM,  London,  1S91,  page  826,  notes  that  Wilhelm  de 
Kubruk,  writing  in  tlie  second  luUf  of  the  thirtccnili  century  a.o.  {Soe.  de  Utog,  tU 
Parit,  \r.,  page  288)  states  regarding  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Karakorum :  *«Habent 
etiam  quocumque  radunt  semper  in  manibus  quandam  testem  centum  vel  duoent- 
omm  nucleorum  sicut  noe  portamus  patemoeter  et  dicunt  semper  hec  verba  on  mnm 
baecam,  hoc  est  Dens,  tu  neifi,  secundum  quod  quidam  corum  interpretatus  est  michi, 
et  totiens  exspectat,  remunerationem  a  Deo  qootiens  hoc  dicendo  memoratur/'  Mr. 
Rockhill  also,  I  find,  independently  arrtyesat  a  similar  conclusion  to  myself  as  regards 
the  relatively  modem  composition  of  the  Hani-^kih-sbum.  Cf .  also  Hue,  IL ;  Kopp.,  U., 
59-81. 

*  W.  Aimnwoir,  ChiaL  Jap.  PainUnge  BriL  Mia, 
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From  its  mystic  nature  the  Om  Mcmi  formula  is  interpreted 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  including  amongst  others  the 
phallic,^  though  this  latter  sense  is  seldom  accorded  it«  The 
heterodox  Bon-pa  followers  repeat  it  in  reverse  fashion,  thus 
making  it  mere  gibberish.' 

THB  MYSTIC   VOBMULAB    VOB  THl   B08ABI88. 

The  repetition  of  the  mystic  formulas  for  the  beads  follows  the 
prayer,  properly  so-called,  and  is  believed  to  contain  the  essence 
of  a  formal  prayer,  as  well  as  to  act  as  a  powerful  spell.  The 
formulas  are  of  a  Sanskritic  nature,  usually  containing  the  name 
of  the  deity  addressed,  but  are  more  or  less  wholly  unintelligible 
to  the  worshipper. 

Different  mantras  are  needed  for  different  deities ;  but  the  one 
most  frequently  used  by  the  individual  Lama  is  that  of  his  own 
tutelary  deity,  which  varies  according  to  the  sect  to  which  the 
LSma  belongs. 

The  formulas  most  frequently  used  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : — 


Kamb  of  Dnrr. 

Thb  Spkix. 

BvwculL  imp  OF 

RO0ART  USBD. 

1.  l>or.je  jlk-ie." 

Om  !  Yam&nta-taka haqi 

1 

Human    skull   or 

Skt,  Vt^- 

phat! 

*•  0tomach-8tone." 

2.  Chftna dorje.« 

Om  1  Yajrapftni  hOip  phlit ! 

RakBha. 

Skt,  V^frapdni. 

Om !  Vajra  dsan-da  mahft 
ro-khana  ham  1 

Ditto. 

3.  Tam-din.» 

Om  1  pftdnia  to  krid  ham 

phlitl 
Om  1  man!  piid-me  ham  1 

Red  sandal  or  ooral 

Skt.,  Hayamiva. 
4.  Chttrll-si  or  T'ug-je- 

Conch-sheU  or  crystal. 

ch'enbo.* 

•   *                 ■ 

Ski.,  AwOokUa. 

5.  Dtilma jaA-k'o.^ 
Bkt,  tard. 

Om !    Ta-re  tutrtft-re  ture 

Bo-dhi-tse  or  tur- 

Bvaha! 

quoise. 
Bodhitse. 

6.  Dtt-kar.- 

Om  1  Ta-re  tut-tft-re  mama 

%vt.,Siim&ra, 

a  -  yur  punye-dBanyana 
pnsph-ni-to  kn-ru  svft-ha  1 
Om !  sar-ba  Bud-dha  dakkin- 

7.  Dor-je  p'ag-nio.* 

Ditto. 

Skt,  V^Va. 

nl  hOm  pMt  1 

varahi. 

• 

8.  'O-zer-clin-ma." 

0ml  Ma-ri-cye  mam  svA- 

Ditto. 

Skt.,  Mai'tci. 

li&l 

1  As  noted  by  Hodgson. 

>  The  characteristic  Bon-pa  mantra  is  however:   ** Ma-tri-mu-tri  sa-la  dzu."    Cf. 
Jaisgh.,  D.,  408;  Dbsoodins,  242. 
»  rdo-rje-'jigs-byed.  *  p'yag-na  rdo-rje.  •  rta-mgrin, 

0  Tugs-rjo-c'on-po.  *  8grt)l-ma  jan-k'u,  •  sgrol-dkar. 

*  do-rje  p'ag-mo.  to  'od-zer-Hs'sn-ma. 
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Kami  of  Danr. 


9.  Gtfn-ponag-po.^ 
Skt,  KStanOiha, 

10.  Nam-fl^.* 

Skt ,  Kuvera, 

11.  Dsamb'a la.* 

Skt,  Jambhala, 

12.  Son-ge-da.^ 

Skt,  SitUumdda. 

13.  Jaiii-yang.* 

Skt  .J^fh'ughosha, 

14.  Dem-ch'ok.^ 

Skt,  Samvara. 
16.  PHdma Ju&ntt.^ 
Skt,  Padma-sam'' 
bhava. 


Thb  Spbll. 


Om  I  Sri  Ma-h&kft-la haip 

ph&t  sv&-h& ! 
Om  I  VaI-Br&-va-na  ye  svA- 

h&I 
Om !    Jam-bha-la    dsalen- 

dra  ye  svA-hA ! 
0ml  fthrlh   Sin-ha-nOda 

ham  phftt ! 
Om  1  a-ra-pa-ca-na-dhi  I 

Om  I  hrih  ha-ha  hfiqi  hflip 

phAt  I 
Om  1  Vltjra  Gu-ra  Pttdma 

8ld-dhl  hnip  1 


BrwdAts  Kiviw  or 

R06ABT  VSBD. 


RakBha. 
Nanga-pftni. 

Ditto. 
Conch-shell  or  crystal. 
Yellow  rosary. 
Bodhitse. 
Coral  or  bodhitse. 


The  concluding  word  phot  which  follows  the  mystic  hum  in 
many  of  these  spells  is  cognate  with  the  current  Hindustani  word 
pJuUy  and  means  **  may  the  enemy  be  destroyed  utterly  I " 

The  laity  through  want  of  knowledge  seldom  use  with  their 
rosaries  any  other  than  the  well-known  ^  Jewel-Lotus  "  formula 

Such  mechanical  means  of  spiritual  advancement  by  promising 
immediate  temporal  benefits,  have  secured  universal  popularity ; 
and  possess  stronger  attractions  for  gross  and  ignorant  intellects 
over  the  moral  methods  of  early  Buddhism.  The  Chinese 
UteroUi  ridicule  the  repetition  of  these  marUras  by  saying,^ 
'*  Suppose  that  you  had  committed  some  violation  of  the  law,  and 
that  you  were  being  led  into  the  judgment-hall  to  receive  sen- 
tence; if  you  were  to  take  to  crying  out  with  all  your  might 
*  Your  Worship '  some  thousands  of  times,  do  you  imagine  that 
the  magistrate  would  let  you  off  for  that  ?  *' 

On  the  evolution,  in  the  tenth  century,  of  the  demoniacal  Bud- 
dhas  of  the  KSlacakra,  the  ''if antra  "-vehicle  was  developed  into 
"The  Thunderbolt-vehicle**  or  Vajraywaa^  the  proficient  in 
which  is  called  Vajrdcdrya.  According  to  this,  the  most  depraved 
form  of  Buddhist  doctrine,  the  devotee  endeavours  with  the  aid  of 
the  demoniacal  Buddhas  and  of  fiendesses  {Ddkldni)  and  their 


>  mgon-po  nAg-po. 
*  Ben-ge-4gra. 


*  dsara  b*a-Ia. 

•  bde-mch'oflf. 


•  'jam-dbyangs. 
^  pad-ma  byun-gnas. 

•  IUmusat,  A$.  Mise.    Most  coiupiciious  amongst  the  authori  of  diatribes  sgainst 
Buddhist  worship  was  Han  Tli  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  centuries  A.D.    Cf.  Matbrs. 
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magio-cirdes  to  obtain  the  spiritual  powers  of  Siddhi  ^  or  ^^  The 
accocnplishment  of  perfection  or  of  one's  wishes/'  Although  the 
attainment  of  Siddhi  is  below  the  stage  of  Arhatship,  the  L&mas 
value  it  more  highly  than  the  latter  on  account  of  its  power  of 
witchcraft.  Its  mystic  insight  is  classed  as  the  external  {CKi/r^ 
dvb)y  internal  {Naiirdvb)^  and  esoteric  or  hidden  (&K'A-e2tt&), 
and  correspond  to  the  body,  speech,  and  thought.  Its  followers 
are  called  VajrScftrya  and  its  rules  are  detailed  by  Tsofi  Kliapa. 
Its  recognized  divisions*  are: — 

vajbatAna. 

Lower  Tantra  Upper  Tantra 


KriyftTantra  Cftrya  Tantra  Yoga  Tantra     ,    Anutiara  Tantra 

hya-rgyud  tpyod  mal-hyar  hla-na  med-pahi'gy%d 

In  only  the  last,  or  Anuttara  Tantra,  have  the  tutelary  demons 
spouses.* 

The  rampant  demonolatry  of  the  Tibetans  seems  to  have 
developed  the  doctrine  of  tutelary  deities  &r  beyond  what  is 
found  even  in  the  latest  phase  of  Indian  Buddhism,  although 
I  find  at  many  of  the  medisaval  Buddhist  sites  in  Magadha, 
images  of  several  of  the  devils  which  are  so  well-known  in  Tibet 
as  tutelaries. 

Each  L&maist  sect  has  its  own  special  tutelary  fiend,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  the  personal  tutelary  of  all  the  individual  Lamas  of 
that  particular  sect ;  for  each  Lama  has  a  tutelary  of  his  own 
selection,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  iah^d  devata  of  the 
Hindus,  who  accompanies  him  wherever  he  goes  and  guards  his 
footsteps  from  the  minor  fiends.  Even  the  purest  of  all  the 
liLmaist  sects — ^the  Che-lug-pa — are  thorough-paced  devil-wor- 
shippers, and  value  Buddhism  chiefly  because  it  gives  them  the 
whip-hand  over  the  devils  which  everywhere  vex  humanity  with 
disease  and  disaster,  and  whose  ferocity  weighs  heavily  upon 
all.    The  purest  G-e-lug-pa  LSma   on  awaking  every  morning, 

1  Siddhi,  which  teemB  (according  to  Sir  Hon.  WilliamSv  Budd,,  686),  to  correspond  to 
the  stage  below  Arhatship.  Eighty  Siddhas  (saints)  are  sometimes  mentioned.  And 
amongst  their  supernatural  Irdhi  powers  they  obtain  **  the  Rainbow  Body "  ('jah- 
lus),  wliich  vanishes  like  the  rainbow,  leaving  no  trace  behind. 

sGf.  Jabsgh.,  D.,112. 

s  The  directions  for  Uiese  cults  are  found  chiefly  in  the  Ain-ma  ** revelations"  or 
Urma  books. 
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and  before  venturing  outside  his  room,  fortifies  himself  against 
assault  by  the  demons  by  first  of  all  assuming  the  spiritual  guise 
of  his  fearful  tutelary,  the  king  of  the  demons,  named  Vajrabhairava 
or  Samvara,  as  figured  in  the  chapter  on  the  pantheon.  The 
LSma,  by  uttering  certain  TnardroB  culled  from  the  legendary 
sayings  of  Buddha  in  the  MahaySlna  Tantras,  coerces  this  demon- 
king  into  investing  the  Lama's  person  with  his  own  awful  aspect.^ 
Thus  when  the  Lama  emerges  from  his  room  in  the  morning,  and 
wherever  he  travels  during  the  day,  he  presents  spiritually  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  demon-king,  and  the  smaller  malignant  demons, 
his  would-be  assailants,  ever  on  the  outlook  to  harm  humanity, 
being  deluded  into  the  belief  that  the  Lama  is  indeed  their  own 
vindictive  king,  they  flee  from  his  presence,  leaving  the  LSma 
unharmed. 

A  notable  feature  of  Lfimaism  throughout  all  its  sects,  and 
decidedly  un-Buddhistic,  is  that  the  Lftma  is  a  priest  rather  than  a 
monk.  He  assigns  himself  an  indispensable  place  in  the  religion 
and  has  coined  the  current  saying  '^  Without  a  Lftma  in  front  there 
is  no  (approach  to)  God.**  He  performs  sacerdotal  functions  on 
every  possible  occasion;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  order  is 
almost  entirely  engaged  in  this  work.  And  such  services  are  in 
much  demand;  for  the  people  are  in  hopeless  bondage  to  the 
demons,  and  not  altogether  unwilling  slaves  to  their  exacting 
worshif^. 

The  Chinese  contempt  for  such  rites  is  thus  expressed  in  a 
sacred  edict  of  the  emperor  Yung-Ghing.'  ^  If  you  neglect  to 
burn  paper  in  honour  of  Buddha,  or  to  lay  offerings  on  his  altars, 
he  will  be  displeased  with  you,  and  will  let  his  judgments  fall  upon 
your  heads.  Your  god  Buddha,  then,  is  a  mean  fellow.  Take  for 
a  pattern  the  magistrate  of  your  district.  Even  if  you  never  go 
near  him  to  compliment  him  or  pay  court  to  him,  so  long  as  you 


1  Tbia  prooett,  oaUed  Ihap^grub-pa,  implies  {mj%  Jabscrsb,  D^  6S)  not  so  much  Um 
makiiig  ft  deity  propiiitioiie  to  men  (Csoma'b  definitioo  in  his  Diti,)  as  rendering  a  god 
subject  to  hnman  power,  forcing  him  to  perform  the  wiU  of  mmn.  Thia  coercion  of 
the  god  is  aflocted  by  saints  continuing  their  profound  meditation  (sgom-pa)  for  months 
and  years  nntil  the  deity,  finally,  overcome,  stands  before  tliem  risible  and  tangible ; 
nay,  until  they  hare  been  personally  united  with  and,  as  it  were,  incorporated  into 
the  invoked  and  subjected  god.  The  method  of  effecting  this  coercion,  of  obUgiog 
a  god  to  make  his  appearance^  Is  alao  called  sgrub-tibs. 

a  RiKUSAT,  A9.  Mitedl. 
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are  honest  folk  and  attentive  to  jour  duty,  he  will  be  none  the  less 
ready  to  attend  to  you  ;  but  if  you  transgress  the  law,  if  you 
commit  violence,  or  trespass  on  the  rights  of  others,  it  would  be 
useless  for  you  to  try  a  thousand  ways  of  flattering  him ;  you  will 
always  be  subject  to  his  displeasure.*' 

Thus  had  these  various  influences  warped  the  Buddhist  doctrine 
in  India,  ere  it  reached  Tibet,  and  there  the  deep-rooted  demon- 
worship  made  Lfimaism  what  it  is:  a  priestly  mixture  of  Shamanist 
cults  and  poly-demonist  superstitions,  overlaid  by  quasi-Buddhist 
symbolism,  relieved  by  universal  charity  and  other  truly  Buddhist 
principles,  and  touched  here  and  there  by  the  brighter  lights  of 
the  teaching  of  Buddha. 

But  notwithstanding  its  glaring  defects,  Lfimaism  has  exerted  a 
considerable  civilizing  influence  over  the  Tibetans.  The  people 
are  profoundly  affected  by  its  benign  ethics,  and  its  maxim,  ^^  as  a 
man  sows  he  shall  reap,"  has  undoubtedly  enforced  the  personal 
duty  of  mastery  over  self  in  spite  of  the  easier  physical  aids  to 
piety  which  are  prevalent. 

And  it  is  somewhat  satisfactory  to  find  that  many  of  the 
superior  Lfimas  breathe  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original 
system.  They  admit  the  essentially  un-Buddhist  nature  of 
much  of  the  prevalent  demonolatry,  and  the  impropriety  of  its 
being  fostered  by  the  church.  They  regard  this  unholy  alliance 
with  the  devils  as  a  pandering  to  popular  prejudice.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  Lfimas  who,  following  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Buddhism,  are  inclined  to  contemn  sacerdotalism  al- 
together, although  forced  by  custom  to  take  part  in  it. 


r^-iP'^ 


NoTicB-LlMA  aa^Diiio  Scbittuum. 


VII. 


THE  SCRIPTURES  AND  LITERATURE. 


I  HE  BBcred  books  embodying  the  <<Wor(l"  of  Buddha 
are  regarded  by  the  lAmas,  in  common  with  all  other 
Buddhists,  as  forming  the  second  member  of  the 
Trinity — ^**The  Three  precious  Ones" — in  whom  the 
pious  Buddhist  daily  takes  his  ^  refuge.** 

The  books  themselves  receive  divine  honours.    They  are  held 
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materially  sacred,  placed  in  high  places,  and  woxishipped  with 
incense,  lamps,  etc.  ;^  and  even  fragments  of  books  or  manu* 
scripts  bearing  holy  words  are  treasured  with  the  utmost  rever- 
ence. It  is  deemed  the  grossest  profimity  for  anyone  to  throw 
even  a  fragment  of  holy  writ  upon  the  ground  or  to  tread 
upon  it,  and  in  this  way  the  Tibetans,  like  the  Chinese,  not  in- 
frequently express  their  contempt  for  Christianity  by  utilizing, 
as  soles  for  their  shoes,  the  bundles  of  tracts  which  our  mission- 
aries supply  to  them. 

But  Buddha,  like  "the  Light  of  the  World,*'  and  unlike 
Moses  and  Muhammad,  wrote  nothing -himself;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  his  words  were  even  reduced  to  writing  until 
about  400  years  or  more  after  his  death,'  so  it  is  unlikely 
that  most  of  his  sayings  have  preserved  their  original  form, 
wholly  unaltered,  in  the  process  of  handing  them  dowa  orally 
during  several  centuries. 

The  LSmaist  scriptures  are  faithful  translations*  from  the 
Sanskrit  tezts,^  and  a  few'  also  from  the  Chinese,  made  mostly  in 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  and  the  eleventh  to  the  thirteenth  centuries 

\  The  scriptures  are  actively  worshipped  even  by  southern  Buddhists.  '*  The  books 
are  usually  wrapped  in  cloth,  and  when  their  names  are  mentioned  an  honorific  is 
added  equivalent  to  reverend  or  illustrious.  Upon  some  occasions  they  are  pUced 
upon  a  kind  of  rude  Altar  near  the  roadside,  as  I  have  seen  the  images  of  saints  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  that  those  who  pass  by  may  put  money  upon  it  in  order  to 
obtain  merit "  (Hardy's  Eatt  J/oa.,  192).  Compare  also  with  Hindus  pa3ring  respect  to 
their  ^BcmCivm  with  garlands  and  perfumes  and  grains  of  rice, and  the  Sikhs  to  their  Granih, 

•  The  words  were  at  first  transmitted  down  orally ;  tlieir  recital  (bhana  =  to  speak) 
is  one  of  tlie  duties  of  a  monk  even  now.  The  southern  (Pali)  scriptures  are  stated 
to  have  been  first  reduced  to  writing  in  Ceylon  in  88-76  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Vartagamani  (Tubnoub,  Mahavanto,  207),  and  the  northern  by  king  Kanishka  in 
the  second  half  of  the  first  century  a.d.  But  as  writing  was  certainly  in  use  in  Anoka's 
day — 250  b.c. — it  is  probable  that  some  scriptures  were  committed  to  writing  at  an 
earlier  period  than  here  assigned  to  the  coinplete  collect.  Cf .  Oldbmbxbo,  Vinaya  Tnj), 
xxxviii. 

*  The  verbal  accuracy  of  these  translations  lias  been  testified  by  Max  Miillor,  Rliys 
Davids,  Cowoll,  Foucaux,  Peer,  Vasiliev,  Rockliill,  etc. 

4  Indian,  Kashmiri  and  Nepalese  scriptures.  A  few  of  the  Tibetan  translations  were 
made  from  the  Pali,  e.g.,  vol.  80  of  Sutras  (Rockhill's  Udvanavarga,  x).  Some  very  old 
Indian  MSS.  still  exist  in  Tibet.  His  Excellency  Shad-jgra  Shab-pe,  one  of  tlie  Tibetan 
governors  (bKah-blon)  of  Lhftsa,  while  at  Darjiling  about  a  year  ago,  on  political 
business,  informed  me  that  many  ancient  Buddhist  manuscripts,  which  had  been 
brought  from  India  by  medieeval  Indian  and  Tibetan  monks,  are  still  preserved  in 
Tibet,  especially  at  the  old  monasteries  of  Sam-yiis,  Sakya,  Nar-thang  and  Phiin-tsho- 
ling.  Tlicso  manuscripts,  however,  being  worsliipped  as  precious  relics,  and  written 
in  a  cliaracter  more  or  less  unknown  to  the  Lamas,  are  kept  sealed  up  and  rarely 
seen  by  the  Lamas  themselves. 
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A.D.;  and  a  very  few  small  volumes,  those  first  translated  into 
Tibetan,  date  to  the  epoch  of  Thon-mi  Sambhota,  about  645  a.d. 

None  of  these  Tibetan  translations,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
printed  until  comparatively  recent  times,  though  the  exact  date 
of  the  introduction  of  printing  into  Tibet  is  as  yet  unknown. 

The  Tibetan  so-called  "books'*  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  aylo- 
graphs,  being  printed  from  rudely  carved  wooden  blocks.  Mov- 
able type^s  unknown,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  books  are  still 
written  in  manuscript.  The  great  canon,  the  Kah-gyur,  was,  it 
seems,  only  printed  for  the  first  time,  at  least  in  its  collected 
form,  about  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  paper,  which  is  remarkably  tough,  is  made  from  the  inner 
bark  of  a  shrub,^  and  comes  mostly  from  Nepal  and  other  parts  of 
the  sub-Himalayas,  and  the  Chinese  border-lands.  The  smaller 
abstracts  from  the  scriptures,  used  by  the  more  wealthy  devotees, 
are  sometimes  written  on  ornate  cardboard,  consisting  of  several 
sheets  of  paper  pasted  together,  and  varnished  over  with  a  black 
pigment,  upon  which  the  letters  are  written  in  silver  or  gold; 
and  occasionally  they  are  illuminated  like  missals. 

Books  now  abound  in  Tibet,  and  nearly  aU  are  religious.  The 
literature,  however,  is  for  the  most  part  a  dreary  wilderness  of 
words  and  antiquated  rubbish,  but  the  Lamas  conceitedly  be- 
lieve that  all  knowledge  is  locked  up  in  their  musty  classics,  out^ 
side  which  nothing  is  worthy  of  serious  notice. 

The  LSmaist  scriptures  consist  of  two  great  collections,  the 
canon  and  the  commentaries,  commonly  called  the  "  Elang-gyur, 
or  properly  the  Kah-gyur,'  and  TaA-gyur."  • 

The  great  code,  the  Eah-gyur,  or  "  The  Translated  Command- 
ment," is  so  called  on  account  of  its  text  having  been  translated 
fit>m  the  ancient  Indian  language,*  and  in  a  few  cases  frx>m  the 
Chinese.  The  translators  were  learned  Indian  and  Kashlmri  Pan- 
dits and  a  few  Chinese  monks,  assisted  by  Tibetan  scholars.' 

The  code  extends  to  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  eight 
volumes  of  about  one  thousand  pages  each,  comprising  one  thou- 

1  The  Dapktu  Canmabima,  See  HoDOSOif  in  J,A,8,B»^  1SS9;  1^  p.  S,  for  an  account  of 
ita  manufacture. 

•  bkah-'gyur. 

•  betaji-*gyur. 

«  rg7a-g^^«kad•  or  **  Indian  language,"  and  usuaUy  employed  as  synonymoui  with 
M  Sanskrit" 

•  L6-tsa-wa. 
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sand  and  eighty-three  distinct  works.  The  balk  of  this  colossal 
bible  may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that  each  of  its  hundred  or 
more  volmnes  weighs  about  ten  pounds,  and  forms  a  package 
measuring  about  twenty-six  inches  long  by  eight  inches  broad  and 
about  eight  inches  deep.  Thus  the  code  requires  about  a  dozen 
yaks  for  its  transport ;  and  the  carved  wooden  blocks  from  which 
this  bible  is  printed  require,  for  their  storage,  rows  of  houses  like 
a  good-sized  village.  ^ 

The  Kah-gyur  is  printed,  I  am  informed,  only  at  two  places  in 
Tibet:  the  older  edition  at  Narthang,^  about  six  miles  from 
Tushi-lhunpo,  the  capital  of  western  Tibet  and  headquarters  of  the 
Grand  Panch'en-Lama.  It  fills  one  hundred  volumes  of  about  one 
thousand  pages  each.  The  later  edition  is  printed  at  Der-ge  ^  in 
eastern  Tibet  (Kham)  and  contains  the  same  matter  distributed  in 
volumes  to  reach  the  mystic  nimiber  of  one  hundred  and  eight. 
In  BhotUn  an  edition  is  printed  at  Funakha ;  *  and  I  have  heard 
of  a  Kumbum  (Mongolian)  edition,  and  of  one  printed  at  Pekin. 
The  ordinary  price  at  Narthang  is  about  eight  rupees  per  volume 
without  the  wooden  boards.  Most  of  the  large  monasteries  even 
in  Sikhim  possess  a  full  set  of  this  code.  The  Pekin  edition  pub- 
lished by  command  of  the  emperor  Khian-Lung,  says  Koppen,  sold 
for  £600 ;  and  a  copy  was  bartered  for  7,000  oxen  by  the  Buriats, 
and  the  same  tribe  paid  1,200  silver  roubles  for  a  complete 
copy  of  this  bible  and  its  commentaries.^  The  Kah-gyur  was 
translated  into  Mongolian  about  1310  a.d.  by  Saskyu  Tilma 
Gh'os-Kyi  'Od-zer  under  the  Saskya  Pandita,  who,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  twenty-nine  learned  Tibetan,  Ugrian,  Chinese  and  Sans- 
krit scholars,  had  previously  revised  the  Tibetan  canon  by  col- 
lating it  with  Chinese  and  Sanskrit  texts,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  emperor  Kublni  Khan. 

The  contents  of  the  Kah-gyur  and  Taft-gyur  were  briefly 
analyzed  by  Csoma,^  whose  valuable   summary,  translated  and 


1  BN'ar-tan.  *  sDe-dge. 

*  So  I  have  been  told. 

*  And  a  copy  also  of  this  edition  seems  to  be  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy  of 
Sciences,  obtained  about  1880  by  Baron  Schilling  de  Canstadt,  togeUier  with  about 
2,000  Mongolian  and  Tibetan  treatises.— JSit/Zefin  HiHifrieO'philologigw  del  'Acadimie  de 
St.  PHerhwrg,  tom.  iv.,  1848,  pp.  821-329. 

'  Vol.  zx.,  At,  Reteardut, 
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indexed  by  Feer,^  and  sapplemented  in  port  by  Schiefner  and 
Rockhill,  forms  the  basis  of  the  following  sketch.  Hodgson's  copy 
of  the  Kah-gyur,  on  which  Osoma  worked  at  Calcutta,  contained 
one  hundred  volumes,  and  appears  to  have  been  printed  from  the 
wooden  types  prepared  in  1731,  and  which  seem  to  be  still  in 
use  atNarthang. 

The  KSh-gyur  is  divisible  into  three'  great  sections,  the  Tripi' 
iaka^  or  three  vessels  or  repositories,  corresponding  generally  to 
the  less  inflated  P&li  version  of  the  Tripitaka  of  the  southern 
Buddhists,  which  has,  however,  no  counterpart  of  the  mystical 
Sivaist  treatises,  the  Tantras.    The  three  sections  are : — 

L  The  Z>u2-va(Skt.,  Vvnaya)^  or  Discipline,  the  compilation  of 
which  is  attributed  to  Upali,^  in  thirteen  volumes. 

II.  The  Dd  (Skt.,  8iiira\  or  Sermons  (of  the  Buddhas),  compiled 
by  Ananda'^  in  sizty-siz  volumes  inclusive  of  Tantras.  As  these  dis- 
courses profess  to  be  the  narrative  of  the  disciple  Ananda,*  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  present  at  the  originals  as  uttered  by  Bud- 
dha, most  of  these  Sutras  commence  with  the  formula:  Evam 
mayd  arutamf  '*  Thus  was  it  heard  by  me ; "  but  this  formula  now 
is  almost  regarded  by  many  European  scholars  as  indicating  a 
fictitious  sutra,  so  frequently  is  it  prefixed  to  spurious  sutras,  e.^., 
the  Amit&bha,  which  could  not  have  been  spoken  by  Buddha  or 
recited  by  Ananda.  The  L&mas,  like  the  southern  Buddhists, 
naively  believe  that  when  Buddha  spoke,  each  individual  of  the 
assembled  hosts  of  gods,  demons,  and  men,  as  well  as  the  various 
kinds  of  lower  animals,^  heard  himself  addressed  in  his  own 
vernacular. 

III.  The  Ch^os-non-pa  (Skt.  Abidharma),  or    Metai)hysic8, 


1  M.  Lfon  Faer  published  in  18S1  ft  tranalaUon  of  CBomft'i  Analynt  under  the 
title  Analjfm  du  Kan^h^  d  du  Tan4iow  in  the  second  Tolume  of  the  **  Annales  da 
Mue6e  Quimet,"  and  app^i^cM  ^  vocabulary  giving  all  the  names  which  occur  in 
Caoma^s  Analjfni,  with  an  Index  and  Tabtt  AlpkoMtiqwt  de  Omwraga  dnt  KoMdjomr, 
And  he  gave  further  extracts  in  Vol.  v.  of  the  same  serial 

•  Another  clsssiilcation  of  the  canonical  scriptures,  especially  amongst  Uie  Nepalese, 
is  given  by  Hodoson  (Lamg,  IS,  49)  as  **  The  nine  scriptures  (Dharmss),"  namely : 
1.  Prajfii  pftramitA.  2.  Qandha-vyuha.  3.  Dafa-bh&mlfvara.  4.  SamAdhi-rija.  5. 
LankavatAra.  6.  Saddhanna  Pu^^arika.  7.  Tathftgatha  guhyaka  (containing  the 
secret  T&ntrik  doctrines).    &  LaliU  Vistara.    9.  Suvamapprabhasa. 

'  sdfr«nod  ^um.  «  !^ye-var-*K'or.  *  'Kun-dgah-wo. 

*  At  the  Arst  great  council  when  Buddha's  word  was  collated 

^  Cf .  also  Bbal's  Romantic  Legend,  244-254,  Oya  Tteher  lUl'pa^  ch.  26. 
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including  Transcendental  Wisdom  (SFer^*yin^  Skt.»  Prajnd  Pdr 
Tcmdta)f  attributed  to  Mahft  KSfyapa,  in  twenty-one  volumes. 

These  three  sections  are  mystically  considered  to  be  the  anti- 
dotes for  the  three  original  sins;  thus  the  discipline  cleanses 
from  lust  (Rdga)j  the  sermons  from  ill-will  (Dveaa),  and  the 
wisdom  from  stupidity  {Molia), 

By  subdividing  the  D6  or  Sutra  section  into  five  portions,  the 
following  sevenfold  division  of  the  canon  results  :r— 

"  I.  Discipline  or  Dvlrva  (Skt.,  Ftnaya),  in  thirteen  volumes,  deals 
with  the  religious  discipline  and  education  of  those  adopting  the 
religious  life,  and  also  contains  JdAakat^  avadanas,  vyakaranas,  sutras, 
and  ridftnas/'  (It  is  the  Vinaya  of  the  Sarvastivadains,  and  its  greater 
portion  has  been  abstracted  by  Bockhill.^)  It  is  sub-divided  into  seven 
parts: 

1.  "The  Basis  of  Discipline  or  Education  (dul-va-ffs*i,  Skt.,  Vinaya 
Vattu)^  in  four  volumes  (K,  K',  G,  and  Ifl),  translated  From  the  Sanskrit 
in  the  ninth  century  by  the  Pandits  Barvajftyftdeva  and  Dharmakara 
of  Kashmir  and  Vidyakara-prabha  of  India,  assisted  by  the  Tibetan 
Brmdes  dPal-gyi  Ihunpo  and  dPal-brtsegs.  (The  chief  Jataka  and  other 
tales  interapersed  through  these  volumes  form  the  bulk  of  Schief nei'^s 
collection  of  Tibetan  tales,  translated  into  English  by  Ralston.) 

2.  <<  Satra  on  Emancipation  (So-vor-t'ar-pal-mdo,  Skt.,  iVoftmoX'tAa 
8mra\*  in  30  leaves. 

8.  <*  Explanation  of  Education  (Dul-va  nam-par-'byed-pa,  Skt., 
Vinaya  vtbhdga)  in  four  volumes.  Enumerates  the  several  rules 
(K'rims)  of  conduct,  253  in  number,  with  examples  of  the  particular 
transgression  which  led  to  the  formation  of  these  laws.  Directions 
for  dress  and  etiquette. 

4.  *<  Emancipation  for  Nuns  (dOe^lofi  mahi  ao-sar  thar  pat  mod,  Skt., 
Bhikshuni  praiimokaha  SiUra),  36  leaves  in  the  ninth  volume  (T). 

5.  <<  Explanation  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Nuns  (Skt,  Bhik.  Vinaya 
yibhdga)  in  preceding  volume  (T). 

6.  "  Miscellaneous  Minutiie  concerning  Beligious  Discipline  (Dul-va 
p'ran-ts'egs-kyi  gz'i,  Skt.,  Vinaya  K$hudraka  Vattu),  in  two  volumes. 

7.  <<The  highest  text  book  on  Education"  (Dul-va  gzufi  bla-ma 
Vinaya  Uiiara  Oraniha),  in  two  volumes  (N  and  P),  and  when  spoken 
of  as  *'  the  four  classesf  of  precepts"  (liii-de-zhi)  the  division  comprises 
1,  2  and  3,  6  and  7. 

II.  Transcendental  Wisdom  ("  Se»^ab  kyi  p'orroUu  p'yin-pa/*  or 
curtly,  ^'Ser-ch'in*'  (Skt.,  Prc^iui^ramiid),  in  twenty-one  volumes. 


1  The  Uft  qf  Uu  Buddha^  etc.    Also  in  part,  but  not  directly  for  the  Dulva,  by 
Schiefner  in  his  Tibaitdu  Liebtnbeieriekung  Sakra,  impL^  St.  Petersburg,  1849. 

s  Cf.  translation  from  the  Tibetan  by  Rockhill,  and  from  Uie  P&li  by  Bhyb  Dathx 
and  Oldbnhebo,  Vinaya  Texit, 
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They  contain,  in  addition  to  the  metaphysical  terminology,  thoee 
extravaeantly  speculative  doctrines  entitled  PrajiUhpdramitd,  which 
the  Miw&y&na  school  attributes  to  Buddha's  latest  revelations  in  his 
mjrthical  discourses  mostly  to  supernatural  hearers  at  the  Vultures' 
Peak  at  R&jgriha.^  There  is  no  historical  matter,  all  is  speculation, 
and  a  profusion  of  abstraction. 

The  first  twelve  volumes,  called  *Bum  (Skt.,  ^ata  Sahasrikd)  or 
"the  100,000  (slokas  of  Transcendental  Wisdom),"  treat  fully  of 
the  Prajfiirpftramit&  at  large,  and  the  remaining  volumes  are  merely 
various  abridgments  of  these  twelve.  Thus  the  three  volumes  called 
Ifi'l^ri  (pron.  Nyirihi)  or  <<  the  20,000  (slokas)"  is  intended  for  those 
monasteries  or  individuals  who  cannot  purchase  or  peruse  the  full  text ; 
while  the  sinffle  volume,  entitled  the  brgyad-stoA-pan  (ashta  sahasrika) 
or  8,000  (sl<»as),  contains  in  one  volume  the  gist  of  the  Prajila-piira-  • 
mitft,  and  is  intended  for  the  avera^je  and  junior  monks.  This  is  the 
volume  which  is  figured  on  the  lotus  which  MailjusrI,  the  Bodhisat 
of  wisdom,  holds  in  his  left  hand.  And  for  the  use  of  the  schoolboys 
and  the  laity  there  is  a  recension  of  three  or  four  leaves,  entitled 
''Transcendental  Wisdom  in  a  few  letters"  or  Yige-Quii-du  (Skt., 
Alpa  akihara).*  And  mystically  the  whole  is  further  condensed  into 
**  the  letter  A,  which  is  considered  "  the  mother  of  all  wisdom,"  and 
therefore  of  all  men  of  genius ;  all  Bodhisatvas  and  Buddhas  are  said 
to  have  been  produced  by  "A"  since  this  is  the  first  element  for 
forming  syllables,  words,  sentences,  and  a  whole  discourse. 

One  of  the  most  favourite  SCitras  and  a  common  booklet  in  the 
hands  of  the  laity,  is  "the  Diamond-cutter"  (rDo-rje  gc'od-pa,  Skt, 
Vajraeh'ediJcdy  In  it  Bhagav&ti  (Sftkya)  instructs  SubhCiti,  one  of  his 
disciples,  in  tne  true  meaning  of  the  Praj&&-piramita.' 

The  full  text  ('Bum)  was  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  in  the  ninth 
century  by  the  Indian  pandits  Jina  Mitra  and  Surendra  Bodhi,  and 
the  Tibetan  interpreter  Ye-s'es-sde. 

III.  "Association  of  Buddhas"  {F'sl-a^ar,  Bkt.,  Buddhdvatatktaka), 
in  six  volumes.  Description  of  several  Tathagatas  or  Buddhas,  their 
provinces,  etc.  Enumeration  of  several  Bodhisats,  the  several  degrees 
of  their  perfections,  etc. 

This  great  Vaipulya  (or  developed  SQtra)  is  alleffed  to  have  been 

E reached  by  Buddha  in  the  second  week  of  his  Buddhahood  and  before 
e  turned  the  "  Wheel  of  the  Law  "  at  Benares.  And  it  is  asserted  to 
have  been  delivered  in  nine  assemblies  at  seven  different  places,  and  is 
thus  given  pre-eminence  over  the  first  historic  discourse  at  S&m&th. 

IV.  "The    Jewe^peak"    (dkon-brtsegt,    Skt.,   Baina-kata).    Enu- 

1  They  m  allaged  to  hmv  been  delivered  In  lixtcen  Meembliee  at  the  following 
Biteij  Oridhrakata,  ^rivaftl,  Ve^avaaa,  and  the  abode  of  the  Paranlrmita-Taaa- 
Tartina.    ef .  Buir.  NAiiJio'a  Jdp,  Bwtd,  SeeU,  p.  zvii. 

•  This  probably  oorretponds  to  the  ICahipraJfia  piraniit&  hiidaya  S&tra,  translated 
by  BiAL  {OaUnOf  888),  and  perhaps  the  original  of  the  more  expanded  treatises. 

'  II  has  been  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  Oownx,ifaAdydiuire«f#,ii.,zli. 

M 
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meration  of  several  qualitieB  and  perfections  of  Buddha  and  his 
doctrine. 

y.  The  Aphorisms  (Tib.,  mDo  or  mDo-«de  SHira  or  SHirdnta), 
ihe  amplified  or  developed  Suirat  are  called  Vaiptdya,  In  a  general 
sense,  when  the  whole  Kha-gyur  is  divided  into  two  parts,  mDo  and 
rGyud,  all  the  other  divisions  except  the  rGyud  are  comprehended  in 
the  mDo  class.  But  in  a  particular  sense  there  are  some  treatises 
which  have  been  arranged  under  this  title.  They  amount  to  about 
270,  and  are  contained  in  thirty  volumes.  The  subject  of  the  works 
is  various.  The  greatest  part  of  them  consist  of  moral  and  meta- 
physical doctrine  of  the  Buddhistic  sjrstem,  the  legendary  accounts  of 
several  individuals,  with  allusions  to  the  sixty  or  sixty-four  arts,  to 
medicine,  astronomy,  and  astrology.  There  are  many  stories  to  ex- 
*  emplify  the  consecjuences  of  actions  in  former  transmigrations,  desciip- 
tions  of  orthodox  and  heterodox  theories,  mural  and  civil  laws,  the  six 
kinds  of  animal  beings,  the  places  of  their  habitations,  and  the  causes 
of  their  being  bom  there,  cosmogony  and  cosmography  according  to 
Buddhistic  notions,,  the  provinces  of  several  Buddhas,  exemplary 
conduct  of  life  of  any  Bodhisat  or  saint,  and  in  general  all  the  twelve 
kinds  of  Buddhistic  Scriptures  ^  are  to  be  found  here. 

The  second  volume  (K')  contains  the  romantic  biography  of 
Buddha — the  LalUa  Visiara,  translated  by  M.  Foucaux.*  The  seventh 
volume  (J)  contains  the  Saddharma  Pun4ar\ha^  or  White  Lotus  of  ihe 
Hcly  Law,  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  into  French  by  Bumouf,  and 
into  English  by  Prof.  H.  Kern,*  and  the  most  popular  treatise  with 
Japanese  Buddhists.  The  eighth  volume  (N)  contains  "  the  Great 
Decease"  (Mahdparinirvdna),  The  ninth  volume  has,  amongst  others, 
the  SuraAgama  Samadhi  SUtra  referred  to  by  FaHian.  The  twenty- 
sixth  volume  (L),  folios  329-400,  or  chapters  of  "joyous  utterance" 
(Udanas),  contains  the  Vddnavarga^^  which  Schiefner  showed  to  be  the 
Tibetan  version  of  the  Dhammapada  ;  and  which  has  been  titmslated  into 

1  Tills  twelve-fold  divUioa  (j/wih  rab  yan-Iay  bc'u-gnif)  I  liere  extract  from  tlie 
Vyutpattl  in  the  Tan-gyur:  1.  Suh-nn  (indo-«delii-fde)  disoounea.  2.  ^efom  (eCbyBha 
kyb  friilad),  mixed  proae  and  verse.  8.  VyaiaraAaH  (luA  du-tetan),  exposition.  4. 
GiUhd  (TshigjHBU-bc'ad),  verse.  6.  Uddnan  (O'ed-du-frrjod).  6.  NiddnaA  (glin-gzlii). 
7.  Amddnan  (rtogs-pa-brjod).  8.  Itivrittahan  (dc-lta  bw  byun).  9.  JtUaka  (skyos-pa- 
rabs).  10.  Vaiimlyan  (sliiii-tu-rgya«),  wry  oxiMUided.  11.  Athhutdhaummnh  (nuad- 
du  byun),  mysteries.  12.  Upadtmh  (gtun-la-dbab).  This  division,  says  Bujwour 
(/i«/iio(f.,  p.  45-60),  writing  of  Nepalese  Buddhism,  is  made  up  of  the  older  nine  an^^ 
mentioned  by  Buddhagoslia,  a.d.  450,  to  which  were  added  at  a  later  period  Nidana, 
Avadana,  and  Upadesa.  Gonf.  also  Ckildkus'  IHd.,  Bubnouf's  Lot-uM,  855,  856 ; 
Habdy's  Man. ;  Hodgson's  JSm^  15 ;  Ruts  Davids'  Bvdd.,  214. 

*  Also  summarised  by  Csoma  (AniU,,  418)  and  Vasii.., B.,  8,4, 176;  Fun's  Intro.,  p.  72. 
Also  abstracted  by  Bockhill,  B.,  ii. ;  and  in  part  from  tlie  Sanskrit  by  Raj.  Mitra. 

'  Dam-pahi  ch*os  padma  dkar-po. 

«  Vol.  xxi.,  Saatd  Boohs  qfthe  Mad. 

'  Ch'ed-du  brjod  pai  ts'omi ;  see  also  Csoica's  An. ,  p.  477.  Its  commentary  by  Pnij- 
iiavarman  (a  native  of  Bengal  who  lived  in  Kashmir  in  tlie  ninth  century— rAvniMa, 
p.  204,  RocKHiLL,  xii.)  is  in  Vol.  Ixxi.  of  TaH'(/ym\ 
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English  with  copious  notes  by  Mr.  Rockhill.  It  contains  three  hundred 
verses,  which  *'  are  nearly  identical  with  verses  of  the  Dhammapada  ; 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  resemble  verses  of  that  work."  The  varia- 
tions show  that  the  northern  translation  was  made  from  a  different 
version  than  the  Pali,^  and  from,  as  Mr.  Rockhill  believes,'  a  "  Sanskrit 
version  in  the  dialect  prevalent  in  Kashmir  in  the  first  century  b.c,  at 
which  period  and  in  which  place  the  compiler,  Dharmatr&ta,'  prob- 
ably lived." 

From  this  (Do)  division  of  the  Kah-gyur  are  culled  out  the  Indian 
mystic  formulas,  mostly  in  unintelligible  gibberish^  which  are 
deemed  most  potent  as  charms,  and  these  form  the  volume  named 
mDo-mafi  gzuii^  bsdua,  or  curtly,  Dd-man  or  **  assorted  aphor- 
isms"— ^literally  " msny, Sutras"  These  formulas  are  not  used  in 
the  worship  of  the  Buddhas  and  superior  gods,  but  only  as  priestly 
incantations  in  the  treatment  of  disease  and  ill-fortune.  And  as 
these  spells  enter  into  the  worship  of  which  the  laity  have  most 
experience,  small  pocket  editions  of  one  or  other  of  these  mystic 
Sutraa  are  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  all  literate  laymen,  as 
the  mere  act  of  reading  these  charms  suffices  to  ward  off  the  demon- 
bred  disease  and  misfortune. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  canons  are : — 

YI.  Nit'vdna  (Mya-nah-las-'das-pa),  in  two  volumes.  An  extended 
version,  part  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the  mDo  on  "  The  Great  Decease, 
or  Entire  deliverance  from  Pain."  "  Great  lamentation  of  all  sorts  of 
animal  beings  on  the  approaching  death  of  Sh&kya ;  their  offerings  or 
sacrifices  presented  to  him ;  his  lessons,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
soul.  His  last  moments;  his  funeral;  how  his  i*elics  were  divided  and 
where  deposited."  * 

VII.  Tanira  (rgyud),  in  twenty -two  volumes.  "These  volumes  in 
general  contain  mystical  theology.  There  are  descriptions  of  several 
ffods  and  goddesses.  Instruction  for  prepming  niandahu  or  circles 
for  the  reception  of  those  divinities.  Offerings  or  sacrifices  presented 
to  them  for  obtaining  their  favour.  Prayers,  hymns,  charms,  etc., 
addressed  to  them.  There  are  also  some  works  on  astronomy,  as- 
trology, chronolognr,  medicine,  and  natural  philosophy."* 

In  the  first  volume  (K)  are  found  the  K&lacakra  doctrine^  and 
Sambara,     In  the  third  the  history  of  the  divine  mothers  Vardhi,  etc. 


t  RocKniLL*8  UddtwratyOf  is. 

•  Iak  nV.,  X. 

•  rrfmiM»Aa,p.  Hlig.  8. 

•  gs'uAs  =  Skt.  Matnni^  which  \b  a  mysUc  Bpell  like  the  Hiiidll  JiatUva. 

•  GsoMA,  .4fi.,  p.  487. 

•  CeoMA,  ilfi.,p.467. 

T  CeoMAf  Orawu,  p.  172;  Dtd.^  488. 

M  2 
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In  the  seventeenth  volume  (M)  the  expelling  of  devils  and  N&g&- 
worship.  The  Taihdgata-guhyaka  contains  a  summary  of  the  Sivoio 
esoteric  doctrine. 

The  word  ''  Tanira^'  according  to  its  Tibetan  etymology,  literally 
means '  "  treatise  or  dissertation/'  but  in  Buddhism  as  in  Hinduism,  it 
is  restricted  to  the  necromantic  books  of  the  later  Sivaic  or  Silkti 
mysticism. 

The  Tantraa  are  arranged  into  ''The  four  classes"  (gyud  sde  bzhi) : 

1.  JTWi/A  Tantra  (bya-bai-rgyud). 

2.  Cdry&  T.  (spyod-pai  rgyud). 
8.  Yoga  T.  (rual-'byor  rgyud). 

4.  AnuUara  Toga  T.  (rnal-'byor  blarua  med-pai  rgyud)  or  <'  The 
peerless  Yoga." 

The  first  two  form  together  the  lower  division  ('og-ma),  and  the 
latter  two  the  higher  division  (gon-ma).  It  is  only  in  the  Anuttara 
Yogatantras,  including  the  Atiyoga  (Bs  og-ch'en),  that  the  tutelary 
fiends  and  their  Jinat  have  female  energies  or  M&tris. 

Those  translated  from  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  a.d.  are 
called  <*  the  Old/'  while  the  latter  are  ''  the  New."  Amongst  those 
composed  in  Tibet  are  the  Hayagriva,  Vajraphurba  and  sKu-gsuh-t'ugs 
yon-tan  'p'rin  las. 

THE  OOMMENTARIES  (TAJf-OTUR). 

The  Buddhist  commentators,  like  those  of  the  Talmud,  overlay 
a  line  or  two  with  an  enormous  excrescence  of  exegesis. 

The  Tibetan  commentary  or  Tdmrgyur  is  a  great  cyclopedic 
compilation  of  all  sorts  of  literary  works,  written  mostly  by 
ancient  Indian  scholars  and  some  learned  Tibetans  in  the  first 
few  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet, 
commencing  with  the  seventh  century  of  our  era.  The  whole 
makes  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes.  It  is  divided  into 
the  classes — the  rOytud  and  mDo  (ToTUra  and  Sutra  classes  in 
Sanskrit).  The  rOyud^  mostly  on  tantrika  rituals  and  ceremonies, 
make  eighty-seven  volumes.  The  mDo  on  science  and  literature 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  volumes.  One  separate  volume  con- 
tains hymns  or  praises  on  several  deities  and  saints.  And  one 
volume  is  the  index  for  the  whole.'  The  first  sixteen  volumes 
of  the  mDo  class  are.  all  commentaries  on  the  Prajndrq)dra7mtd. 
Afterwards  follow  several  volumes  explanatory  of  the  MadhyamikS 
philosophy  (of  Nagarjuna)  which  is  founded  on  the  Prajna-paramitS.^ 

1  Javchks,  p.  112.  I  Gboma,  An.,  65a 

'A  few  of  the  individual  treatises  have  been  translated,  either  in  full  or  abttnut, 
by  Schiefner,  Rockhill,  etc.  Nigftrjuna's  Friendly  Epistle  (bches-pi^i  p'rin  yig),  by 
Wbnul  in  J,  Pdli  Text  Soe,,  1886 
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One  volume  contaiDS  the  Tibeto-Sanskrit  dictionary  of  Buddhist 
terminology,  the  **  bye-brag-tu  rtogs  byad  (pron.  je-iak^tu  tog-je) 
— ^the  Mahivyutpati.^  Under  this  heading  would  also  come  the 
later  commentaries,  such  as  the  Bodhi-patha(in  Mongolian — Bodhi 
Mur).  Its  contents  include  rhetoric,  grammar,  prosody,  mediaeval 
mechanics,  and  alchemy.  But  its  contents  have  not  yet  been 
fully  examined.' 

THE  INDIOENOUS  TIBETAN  LITERATURE. 

The  indigenous  works  composed  in  Tibet  are  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  sacred  subjects.  The  secular  books  exist,  as  a  rule, 
in  manuscript,  as  the  printing  is  in  the  hands  of  the  monks.' 

The  sacred  books  may  be  divided  into  (a)  apocryphal  and 
(b)  authentic  or  quasi-authentic. 

The  apocryphal  works  are  the  most  numerous  and  most  popular. 
Chief  amongst  these  are  the  fictitious  *^  revelations  "  or  Temui 
books,  already  referred  to  in  describing  the  part  which  they  played 
in  the  origin  of  the  sects  of  Lftmaism.  These  Terma  books  may 
be  recognized  by  their  style  of  caligraphy.  For  instead  of  the 
opening  sentences  and  chapters  commencing  with  the  hook-like 
symbol  for  Om^  duplicated  or  triplicated,  as  on  the  cover  of  this 
book,  and  the  punctuation  periods  being  vertical  lines,  as  in 
ordinary  orthodox  books,  the  Terma  books  commence  with  the 
ordinary  anuavdra  (Ay),  or  a  vertical  stroke  enshrined  in  a 
trefoil-like  curve,  and  their  periods  are  marked  by  two  small 
circles  one  over  the  other,  like  the  Devanagari  viaarga^  but  with 
a  curved  line  with  its  concavity  upwards,  intervening.  These 
^  revelations,**  it  will  be  remembered,  pretend  to  be  the  composi- 
tion of  St.  Padma,  the  founder  of  Lftmaism.^ 


*  TlM  SuiBkrit  text  of  which  hM  been  published  by  Maiysneff ;  and  much  of  it  la 
abstracted  in  the  BwddkiditdU  Trifhilt,  printed  by  SdUef ner,  St.  Petersburg,  1859. 

s  The  Sod  toI.  of  the  Annaitt  du  MmtU  Ovtimei  contains  some  additional  notes  on 
Uie  Tftn-gyur  by  M.  L4on  Feer. 

»  Most  of  the  printins-monastlc  establishments  issue  lists  of  the  books  which  they 
sell 

*  Amongst  the  better  known  are :  The  Golden  Rosary  of  DispUyed  Letters  (Tug- 
yig  gser-'p'reft),  found  by  Sang-gyoj  gling-pa ;  Tlie  DispUyed  Lotus  Orders  (Padma 
bkih-t'an),  found  by  0*igyan  gling-pa ;  K&-t*ang  Zang-gling  ma ;  The  Lamp  En- 
lightener.  of  Prophecy  (Lung-brtan  gsal-bai  sgron-me).  Also  of  this  nature  are : 
The  DincUons  for  the  Depsrted  Soul  to  And  ito  way  to  bliss  (Pa<lia>to's-sgrol). 
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To  this  revelation  class  belong  also  the  fictitious  works  attri- 
buted to  King  Srotk  Tsan  Gampo.^ 

Of  the  other  most  common  apocryphal  works  found  in  Sikhim 
are  the  Nd-yik,  or  ^  Story  of  the  Sacred  Sites  of  Sikhim,**  and  Lha- 
tsun's  inspired  manual  of  worship  for  the  great  mountain  god 
KaAch'en-dso-Aa  (English,  Kinchinjwnga).  Each  monastery  pos- 
sesses in  manuscript  a  more  or  less  legendary  account  of  its  own 
history  (deb-fer),  although  this  is  kept  out  of  sight.  In  the 
Lepcha  monasteries  and  in  the  possession  of  a  few  Lepcha  laymen 
are  found  the  following,  mostly  translations  from  the  Tibetan : 
(1)  Tdahi  Sv/iif  a  fabulous  history  of  St.  Padma-sambhava;  (2)  Otcnt 
Gh*d  Wan ;  (3)  Sdkwn  de-lohy  the  narrative  of  a  visit  to  Hades  by 
a  resuscitated  man  named  S&kun ;  ^  (4)  Ek-doahi  rruiTirlam — forms 
of  worship. 

The  large  work  on  the  N&ga  demigods — the  Lu-*bum  dkar-po — 
is  regarded  as  a  heterodox  Bon-po  book.' 

As  authentic  works  may  be  instanced,  the  religious  chronologies 
(Ch'os-'byuA)  and  records  (Deb-t'er)  by  Bu-ton,  and  Padma-kar- 
po ;  the  histories  (Sutl-'bum)  of  ZhvS.-lu  L&-t8a,  and  TSran&tha's 
well-known  history  of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  a  useful  cyclo- 
pedia by  an  Amdo  LSma  entitled  Tub-dbati  bstan-pahi  Kima ; 
and  as  quasi-authentic  the  fifth  G-rand  Lima's  **  royal  pedigree."  ^ 
All  begin  with  pious  dedicatory  sentences  and  usually  end  with 
the  Buddhist  wish  that  the  writer  may  acquire  merit  through 
his  literary  work. 

But  most  of  the  autobiographies  so-called  (rNam-t'ar)  and  re- 
cords (Yig-tsaA  or  deb-t'er)  are  legendary,  especially  of  the  earlier 
L&mas  and  Indian  monks  are  transparently  fictitious,  not  only  on 
account  of  their  prophetic  tone,  though  always  "  discovered  "  after 
the  occurrence  of  the  events  prophesied,  but  their  almost  total 
absence  of  any  personal  or  historic  details.     Some  of  the  later  ones 

>  (1)  Mani  bK&h-bum  (already  referred  to),  the  legendary  history  of  Avalokita  and 
a  maze  of  silly  fables.  (2)  ffalch'sm  or  Sron  Tsan  Gampo's  HoMumUt  Will  or 
Testament,  and  (3)  an  exoteric  volume  entitled  **  The  Sealed  Commands,"  bk&-rgga- 
ma,  which  is  kept  carefully  secreted  in  some  of  the  larger  monasteries.  It  belongs  to 
the  silly  esoteric  class  of  books  called  SaA-ikak, 

•  Of.  also  the  play  of  NaAsa,  The  Brilliant  Light,  Chap.  xx. 

»  A  German  translation  by  Schiefner  of  the  smaller  version  has  been  published  by 
the  St.  Petersburg  Acad.  {Dot  Wiirn  Niiga  Hunderk  Umaend,)  Cf .  also  Kocvhill,  L., 
p.  217,*. 

*  gyal-rabs  [Skt.,  R&jvansa]. 
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dealing  with  modem  personages  are  of  a  somewhat  more  historical 
character,  bat  are  so  overloaded  by  legends  as  to  repel  even  en- 
thusiastic enquirers. 

The  leading  ritualistic  manuals  of  the  various  sects  are  of  a 
more  or  less  authentic  character,  and  small  pocket  editions  of  these 
prayer  books  (smon-lam)  and  hymns  (bstod-tsogs)  are  very 
numerous.^  Individual  Lsimas  possess  special  books  according  to 
their  private  means  and  inclinations,  such  as  the  100,000  songs*  of 
the  famous  mendicant  sage  Mila-rdrpa  on  the  worship  of  TanL 
and  other  favourite,  or  tutelary  deities,  and  the  mode  of  making 
their  magic-circles.  Mongol  Lamas  have  the  Dsang-lun.  The 
specialist  in  medicine  has  one  or  more  fantastic  medical  works, 
such  as  ManAag-rgyud,  S'ad-gyud;  and  the  Tfd-jHC  or  astrologer 
has  the  Baidywr  karpo  and  other  books  on  astrological  calculations 
and  sorcery,  many  of  which  are  translated  from  the  Chinese. 

Some  further  details  of  ritualistic  books  are  found  in  the 
chapters  on  the  monkhood  and  on  ritual,  where  several  abstracts 
are  given. 

The  secular  works,  through  most  of  which  runs  a  more  or  less 
Buddhistic  current,  are  mainly  annals  or  chronicles  (lo-rgyu). 

Good  and  clever  sayings  and  reflections  (t-togs-brjod),  as  "  The 
precious  roeaiy^'  (rin-ch'en-p'ren-wa),  a  collection  of  proverbs,  and 
drinking  songs. 

Tales  more  or  less  fabulous  (sgrufis).  The  best  known  of  these  is 
that  of  Qe-sar  (=?  Czar  or  Cesar),  who  is  described  as  a  mighty  war-like 
king  of  northern  Asia,  and  who  is  made  to  figure  as  a  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  the  Chinese  princess  before  her  marriage  with  Srofi  Xsan  Qam- 
po,  although  it  is  evident  the  legendary  accounts  of  him  must  be  more 
ancient.     Baber  *  refers  to  the  story-book  named  Djriung-yi  *  songs.' 

>  Tlio  Ue-lug-pft  monk's  manual  ia  <*Tlio  Bhikahu'a  Timely  Mpmoranda  (dUo-ilon- 
gi-du-dran),  and  lila  other  special  book^  are  the  two  Tolumes  by 'rfloi'i  K*ap«  entitled : 
The  Oradtnl  Paik  {Lam  rim  e'ea-do),  a  doctrinal  commentary  based  on  Atl^a's  ▼eraion 
of  the  Bodi  Patka  Pradip,  and  The  Oradual  Path  qf  Vnjradham  (rDor-c*an  Lam- 
rim),  a  highly  Tftntrik  book.  (Cf.  Csoka,  Or^  197.)  For  Bodhi-mw  (Bodhi-patha),  see 
Sckiciot's  Sionang  SmUtn, 

•  ifLu'b'uni. 

•  Op,  cii.^  p.  SS. 

4  RociL,  B.f  p.  8S8>  snggesta  this  may  be  rOyos-yi-dpe. 

•  Amongst  indigenous  geographical  works  is  **  A  Geography  of  the  World  "  (I>MM-/tA 
|ry«-dU).  The  references  to  countries  outside  Tibet  are  mainly  confined  to  India,  and  are 
even  titen  rery  inexact.  Its  most  useful  section  is  that  descriptive  of  Tibet,  translated 
by  SUrat,  J.AJS.B.,  1S87,  pp.  1  <f  »eq.  See  also  lfVt-/«A4ifi^  tkn  ski,  abstracted  by 
Klaproth  from  the  Chinese.  Cf.  also  Csoma^s  enumeration  of  Tibetan  works,  J.A.8.B.t 
rii.,147$  is.,  905. 
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THE  LAMAIST  LIBRARY. 

The  LSmaist  library  is  usually  situated  within  the  temple. 
The  large  books  are  deposited  in  an  open  pigeon-holed  rackwork. 
-The  sheets  forming  the  volume  are  wrapped  in  a  napkin ;  and 
the  bundle  is  then  placed  between  two  heavy  wooden  blocks,  as 
covers,  which  bear  on  their  front  end  the  name  of  the  book  in 
letters  graved  in  relief  and  gilt.  The  whole  parcel  is  firmly  bound 
by  a  broad  tape  and  buckle  tied  across  its  middle.  These  ponderous 
tomes  are  most  unwieldy  and  not  easy  of  reference.  When  the 
book  is  read  away  from  tables  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  held 
across  the  knees,  and  the  upper  board  and  the  leaves  as  they  are 
read  are  lifted  towards  the  reader  and  repiled  in  order  in  his  lap. 
Before  opening  its  festenings,  and  also  on  retying  the  parcel,  the 
monk  places  the  book  reverently  on  his  head,  saying,  ^^May  I 
obtain  the  blessing  of  thy  holy  word." 

Copyists  of  manuscript,  as  well  as  composers  and  translators, 
usually  conclude  their  work  with  a  short  stanza  expressing  their 
pious  hope  that  **  this  work  here  finished  may  benefit  the  (unsaved) 
animals.*' 

An  enormous  mass  of  LSmaist  literature  is  now  available  in 
Europe  in  the  collections  at  St.  Petersburg,  mainly  obtained  from 
Pekin,  Siberia,  and  Mongolia ;  at  Paris,  and  at  the  India  Office,  and 
Boyal  Asiatic  Society  ^  in  London,  and  at  Oxford,  mostly  gifted  by 
Mr.  Hodgson.^ 

The  St.  Petersburg  collection  is  the  largest,  and  extends  to 
ovey  2,000  volumes.' 

1  Catalogae  of  these,  by  Dr.  H.  Wbmsbl,  in  J.R,A,S„  ISdl. 

*  The  India  Office  copy  of  the  canon  was  presented  to  Mr.  Hodgson  by  the  Dalai 
Xjftma. 

Notices  of  these  occur  in  various  Tolumes  of  the  Mtlang,  Atiai,  de  Si,  PeUrA. 
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VIII. 
THE    LiMAIST    ORDER   AND    PRIESTHOOD. 

"  Without  the  LAma  in  front, 
Grod  is  not  (approachable)."— Tl^^eon  Proverb. 

in  primitive  Buddiiism,  the  monastic  order  or  con- 
gregation of  the  Virtuous  Ones  *  forms  the  third 
member  of  the  Trinity,  *^The  Three  most  Precious 
Ones"  of  LSmaism.  But  owing  to  the  rampant 
sacerdotalism  of  Tibet,  the  order  is  in  a  much  higher  position 
there  than  it  ever  attained  in  Indian  Mahlyftna  Buddhism,  accord- 
ing to  the  current  Tibetan  saying  above  cited. 

The  order  is  composed  of  Bodhisats  both  human  and  celestial. 
The  latter  occupy,  of  course,  the  highest  rank,  while  the  so-called 
incarnate  L&mas/  who  are  believed  to  be  incarnated  reflexes  from 

>  After  Uiorgi.         '  Skt.,  Sai^kn  ;  Tib.,  AOt^vn,         >  sprul-ekn,  or  ku-i*o. 
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a  superhuman  Buddha  or  Bodhisat  or  a  reborn  saint,  are  given  an 
intermediate  position,  as  is  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  hier- 
archy. 

The  liLmas  are  ^  the  Bodhisats  who  have  renounced  the  world,**  ^ 
and  thus  are  held  to  correspond  to  the  Scmgha  of  primitive 
Buddhism  consisting  of  the  Bhikahua  (mendicants),  l^rdTnoTierda 
(ascetic)  and  Arhaia.  The  nuns,  excepting  the  so-called  incar- 
nations of  celestial  Bodhiscjj^s  (€.9.,  Dorje-p*agmo),  are  given  an  in- 
ferior position  scarcely  higher  than  lay  devotees. 

While  the  laity,  corresponding  to  ^^  the  pious  householders  and 
hearers  " '  of  the  primitive  Buddhists,  who  under  the  Mah&yana 
system  should  be  '*  the  Bodhisats  who  reside  in  their  houses,"  are 
practically  excluded  from  the  title  to  Bodhisatship  or  early  Buddha- 
hood  like  the  Lamas,  and  are  contemptuously  called  the  ^^  Owners  of 
Alms,"*  those  "  bound  by  fear,"*  and  the  **  benighted  people ; " • 
although  the  lay  devotees  are  allowed  the  title  of  Updaaka  and 
Updaikd  ^  if  keeping  the  five  precepts,  and  those  who  are  uncelibate 
are  called  "the  pure  doer";^  while  the  SfefnrPo  or  Sen^^i^ 
keep  four  of  the  precepts. 

The  supreme  position  which  the  LSmas  occupy  in  Tibetan  society, 
both  as  temporal  and  spiritual  rulers,  and  the  privileges  which  they 
enjoy,  as  well  as  the  deep  religious  habit  of  the  people,  all  combine 
to  attract  to  the  priestly  ranks  enormous  numbers  of  recruits.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  appear  that  compulsion  is  also  exercised 
by  the  despotic  priestly  government  in  the  shape  of  a  recognized 
tax  of  children  to  be  made  Lamas,  named  bTaurirgral  Every 
family  thus  affords  at  least  one  of  its  sons  to  the  church.  The 
first-bom  or  favourite  son  is  usually  so  dedicated  in  Tibet.^  The 
other  son  marries  in  order  to  continue  the  family  name  and  in- 
heritance and  to  be  the  bread-winner ;  and  many  families  contribute 
more  than  one,  as  the  youths  are  eager  to  join  it 

*  HoDOS.,  IUus.t  p.  98 ;  Habdy,  E,  M.<,  p.  12. 

*  *^"^j-rt«*-pa. 

*  dOt-h^KiH.  Thii  title  is  also  applied  to  a  noWce,  probationer,  or  candidate.  Cf. 
Kdpp.,ii.,  252;  Schlao.,  1S2;  Jasscbk.,  Z>.,  85. 

'  gBHen-gfua. 

*  Conf .  alao  Pandit,  A.  K.  In  Sikhim  it  is  the  second  son  ;  and  also  in  Lad&k  (Mabx, 
loc,  cit). 
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Thus  in  Tibet,  where  children  are  relatively  few,  it  is  believed 
that  one  out  of  every  six  or  eight  of  the  population  is  a  priest.  In 
Sikhim  the  proportion  is  one  to  tenJ  In  Ladak  one-sixth.*  In 
Bhotan  one  to  about  ten. 

GRADES. 

In  every  monachism  there  are  naturally  three  hierarchical 
seniorities  or  rankB,  namely :  the  scholars  or  novices,  the  ordained, 
and  the  reverend  fathers  or  the  priests,  just  as  in  the  common 
guilds  or  arts  are  the  grades  of  the  apprentice,  the  journeyman, 
and  the  master.  Indian  Buddhism  had  its  grades  of  the  Srama- 
iiera  (or  the  novice),  of  the  expert  Sramana  or  Bhikshu  (the  mode- 
rate one  or  beggar),  and  of  the  Sthavira  or  Updydhya  (master  or 
teacher). 

Lumaism  has  naturally  these  necessary  degrees  of  clerical 
maturity  and  subordination,  and  by  dividing  the  noviciate  into 
two  sections  it  counts  four,  thus  : — 

1.  The  clerical  apprentice  or  scholar.  The  customary  title  of 
this  first  beginner  in  holy  orders  is  Ge^nen,  which  means  **  to 
live  upon  virtue,**  and  is  a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit  word 
Updsaka  or  lay-brother.  This  word  has  a  double  meaning;  it 
shows  firstly  the  simple  lay  believer,  who  has  promised  to  avoid  the 
five  great  sins;  and  secondly  the  monastic  devotee  or  scholar,  who  ' 
keeps  the  ten  precepts  and  is  preparing  for  the  holy  orders  to 
which  he  partly  belongs  through  the  clothes  he  wears  and  the  official 
acknowledgment  which  he  has  received.  He  is  also  called  Kab- 
byuA  or  '*  excellent  bom."  The  Mongols  call  these  **  8chahi^ 
and  Bcmdif  Banday  or  **  Barde^* '  which  latter  word  seems  to  be 
of  Indian  origin.    The  Kalmaks  call  them  Manji.^ 

2.  The  (?0-to'ti2,  the  commencing,  but  not  quite  fully  ordained 
monk,  an  under  priest,  or  deacon,  who  keeps  the  thirty-six 
rules. 

3.  064ong  or  **  virtuous  or  clerical  beggar,"  the  real  monk,  the 
priest,  over  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  has  been  fully 
ordained,  and  keeps  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  rules. 

1  See  my  LdwMum  in  Sikhim, 
*  Kniobt,  op.  at,  {».  180. 
>  Cf.  Jakchm,  />.,  964. 

«  TheSuiUUf  of  Bengal,  who  are  bdieTed  to  be  of  the  so-called  Turanian  detoenti 
call  their  chiefs  Manfu 
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4.  The  ICcm-pOj  which   means  the  master  or  Abbot    (Skt., 
Upddhydya).    He  is  the  end,  the  true  extremity  of  the  L&maist 


A  TlBITAN  DOCTOB  OF  DlYlNITY. 

Av  Abbot. 


monachism,  because  he  has  under  him  all  the  scholars,  novices, 
and  common  monks.    And  although  the  regenerated  or  re-incar- 
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nated  monks,  the  Ghutuktus,  and  sovereign  priest-gods  are  above 
him,'  their  originals  were  essentially  nothing  else  than  abbots. 
He  it  is,  who  in  the  early  time  was  probably  the  only  one  to  be 
honoured  by  the  title  LSma  (OWu  or  master),  and  to  whom  is 
given  this  title  even  to  the  present  time;  although  he  may  be 
called  a  Grand  Lama  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  cloister 
inhabitants.  Only  the  larger  cloisters  have  a  K'an-po,  who  has 
the  right  to  supervise  several  smaller  Lamaseries  and  temples, 
and  whose  position  seems  to  be  such  that  he  is  compared  as  a  rule 
with  the  catholic  bishop.' 

THE  CURRICULUM. 

In  sketching  the  details  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Lama,  I  give 
the  outlines  of  the  course  followed  in  the  greatest  of  the  monastic 
colleges  of  the  established  church  of  Tibet — ^the  Ge-lug-pa — as 
related  to  me  by  Lftina-graduates  of  these  institutions,  namely, 
of  De-pung,  Sera,  G&h-ldan,  and  Tashi-lhunpo,  as  these  set  the 
high  standard  which  other  monasteries  of  all  sects  try  to  follow, 
and  marked  departures  from  this  standard  are  indicated  in  a 
subsequent  note. 

The  child  who  is  the  Lama-elect  (btsan-ch'uA)  stays  at  home 
till  about  his  eighth  year  (from  six  to  twelve),  wearing  the  red  or 
yellow  cap  when  he  is  sent  to  a  monastery,  and  educated  as  in  a 
sort  of  boarding-school  or  resident  college^  passing  through  the 
stages  of  pupU-probationer  (^S-pa),  novice  (ge-ts'ul),  to  fully- 
ordained  monk  (ge-lofi),  and,  it  may  be,  taking  one  or  other  of 
the  degrees  in  divinity,  or  a  special  qualification  in  some  particular 
academic  department. 

As,  however,  the  applicants  for  admission  into  these  monastic 
colleges  have  usually  passed  the  elementary  stage  and  have  already 
reached,  or  nearly  retehed,  the  stage  of  noviciate  at  some  smaller 
monastery,  I  prefisM^  the  account  of  the  course  in  great  mon- 
astic colleges  by  the  preliminary  stage  as  seen  at  the  leading 
monastery  in  Sikhim,  the  Pemiongchi,  which  is  modelled  on  that 
of  the  great  Ki<l-ma  monastery  of  Mindolling. 

Prdianvna/ry  Eitamviuiiion — Physical. — When  the  boy-candi- 

^  Those  K'Mi-poe  who  hkJt  gone  through  the  Tantra  or  rgynd-pa  coarse  have  e 
higher  repute  then  the  othere. 
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date  for  admission  is  brought  to  the  monastery  his  parentage  is 
enquired  into,  as  many  monasteries  admit  only  the  more  respect- 
able and  wealthier  class.^  The  boy  is  then  physically  examined 
to  ascertain  tliat  he  is  free  from  deformity  or  defect  in  his  limbs 
and  £Eiculties.  If  he  stammers,  or  is  a  cripple  in  any  way,  or  bent 
in  body,  he  is  rejected.  When  he  has  passed  this  physical  exam- 
ination he  is  made  over  by  his  father  or  guardian  to  any  senior 
relative  he  may  have  amongst  the  monks.  Should  he  have  no 
relative  in  the  monastery,  then,  by  consulting  his  horoscope,  one 
of  the  elder  monks  is  fixed  upon  as  a  tutor,  who  receives  from  the 
lad's  father  a  present  of  money ,^  tea,  eatables,  and  beer.^  The 
tutor  or  elder  (Ger-gan)^  then  takes  the  boy  inside  the  great  hall 
where  the  monks  are  assembled,  and  publicly  stating  the  parentage 
of  the  boy  and  the  other  details,  and  offering  presents  of  beer,  he 
asks  the  permission  of  the  elder  monks  (ci6U-ch'o8)  to  take  the 
boy  as  a  pupil.  On  this  being  accorded  the  boy  becomes  a  pro- 
bationer. 

As  a  probationer  he  is  little  more  than  a  private  schoolboy  under 
the  care  of  his  tutor,  and  doing  various  menial  services.  His  hair 
is  cropped  without  any  ceremony,  and  he  may  even  wear  his 
ordinary  lay  dress.  He  is  taught  by  his  tutor  the  alphabet  (the 
*^  Ka,  K'a,  Ga,"  as  it  is  called),^  and^afterwards  to  read  and  recite 
by  heart  the  smaller  of  the  sacred  books,®  such  as : — 

Lea  bdun  ma,  or  ''  The  Seven  Chapters " — ^A  prayer-book  of  St. 
Podma. 

Bar-cW  lam  gsel  or  ''  Oharms  to  clear  the  way  from  Danger  and 
Injury  " — A  prayer  to  St.  Padma  in  twelve  stanzas. 

Sher-phyin — ^An  abstract  of  transcendental  wisdom  in  six  leaves. 

sKu-rim — A  sacrificial  service  for  averting  a  calamity. 

MoQ-lam — Prayers  for  general  welfare. 

sDig  sags,  or  "  The  Confession  of  Sins."  ^    The  mere  act  of  reading 


1  At  Pemiongchi  only  those  candidates  who  are  of  relatively  pure  Tibetan  descent 
by  the  tattler's  side  are  ordinarily  admitted. 

s  In  Sikhim  definite  fees  are  payable  at  the  different  ceremonies  for  admission  to 
tlie  order,  as  detailed  in  my  Ldmai$m  in  Sikhim,  amounting  to  about  150  lis.,  in  tlio 
case  of  tlie  higliest  monastery— Pemiongdii.  In  Bhotan  it  is  stated  (Pkiidkrto3I's 
Eeport,  p.  118 ;  Turhkr's  Bfnbatty,  170)  that  the  fee  is  100  Bhotanese  rupees. 

s  This,  of  course,  would  not  be  offered  in  a  Oe-lug-pa  monastery. 

«  dge-rgan,  or  "the  Virtuous  Elder."  »  See  p.  xviii. 

*  Such  small  manuals  are  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long  by  two  to  three  inches 
broad,  and  usually  have  the  leaves  stitched  together. 
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this  holy  booklet  even  as  a  school  exercise  cleanses  from  sin.     Most  of 
the  monasteries  possess  their  own  blocks  for  printing  this  pamphlet. 
Both  the  text  and  its  translation  are  given  by  Schlagintweit.* 
'  vDor  gchod — A  SiUra  from  the  book  of  transcendental  wisdom. 

P'yog»-bc'aip*yogs-dral,  or  description  of  the  ten  direc- 
tions     ...  ...         ...         6  pages. 

Namo  Guru — "  Salutation  to  the  Guru  " 5      „ 

mCW-'bul — ^To  give  offerings        6      „ 

gTorma— Sacred  cake  ...     8      ,, 

bSaiis  bsur — Incense  and  butter-incense   ...         ...         ...     5      ,, 

ITo-mc'od — Rice  offering 

Rig-'dsin  snbn-'gro — ^The  firat  essay  of  the  sage 

Drag-dmar  sn5n-'gro— The  primer  of  red  fieix^  deity 

bK&  brgyed — "  l%e  eight  commands  "  or  precepts 

bDe  gs'egs  kun  'dus — ^The  collection  of  the  Tathftgatait  . . . 

Yes'es  fku  mc'og — ^The  best  foreknowledge         0      „ 

rTsa-gduh   bs'ag-gsal — ^The   root-pillar   of    clear  confes- 
sion   4      „ 

The  young  probationer  is  also  instructed  in  certain  golden 
maxims  of  a  moral  kind,  of  which  the  following  are  examples : — 

BxiddhUt  Proverbs : — 

Whatever  is  unpleasing  to  yourself  do  not  to  another. 

Whatever  happiness  is  in  the  world  has  all  arisen  from  a  wish  for 
the  welfare  of  others.  Whatever  misery  there  is  has  arisen  from 
indulging  selfishness. 

There  is  no  eye  like  the  understanding,  no  blindness  like  ignorance, 
no  enemy  like  sickness,  nothing  so  dreaded  as  death. 

A  king  is  honoured  in  his  own  dominions,  but  a  talented  man  every- 
where. 

"The  four  Predpieee  in  Speech. — If  speech  be  too  long,  it  is  te- 
dious ;  if  too  short,  its  meaning  ia  not  appreciated ;  if  rough,  it  ruffles 
the  temper  of  the  hearers;  if  soft,  it  is  unsatisfying. 

"  !%€  RequirenwfUe  of  Speech, — Speech  should  1^  vigorous  or  it  will 
not  interest ;  it  must  be  bright  or  it  will  not  enlighten ;  it  must  be 
suitably  ended,  otherwise  its  effect  is  lost. 

''  ne  Qualiiiee  <if  Speech. — Speech  must  be  bold  as  a  Hon,  gentle  and 
soft  as  a  hare,  impressive  as  a  serpent,  pointed  as  an  arrow,  and  evenly 
balanced  as  a  dotje  held  by  its  middle  (literally  **  waiei  "). 

''  The  Four  ReUuione  of  Sjyteeh. — ^The  question  should  first  be  stated. 
The  arguments  should  be  duly  connected,  the  later  with  the  earlier. 
Etfientinl  points  should  be  repeated.  The  meanings  should  be  illus- 
trated by  examples. 

1  Tlic  word  for  tin,  is  **  Boorpion,"  tlius  oonveying  Uie  idea  of  a  vile,  venomous,  cl«w» 
ing,  acrid  thing. 
*  Op.  cU,,  pagfs  122  to  142. 
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^  The  religious  king  Sroft-Taan  Gampo  has  said  (in  the  Ma^i-kah- 
'bum) :  '*  Speech  should  float  freely  forth  like  a  bird  into  the  sky,  and 
be  clothed  in  charming  dress  like  a  goddess.  At  the  outset  the  object 
of  the  speech  should  Im  made  clear  luce  an  unclouded  sky.  The  speech 
should  proceed  like  the  excavation  of  treasure.  The  arguments  should 
shoot  forth  nimbly  like  a  deer  chased  by  fresh  hounds,  without  hesitar 
tion  or  pause." 

<*  Ataembliea. — People  assemble  for  three  purposes,  namely,  for,  (a) 
happiness,  (6)  soitow,  and  (c)  worldly  gossip.  The  assemblies  for  happi- 
ness are  three, namely, (I)  for  virtuous  acts, (2)  for  worship  in  the  temples, 
and  (3)  for  erecting  houses  and  for  feasts.  The  assemblies  for  virtuous 
acts  are  four,  viz.,  the  gathering  of  the  monks,  the  gathering  of  the  laity 
for  worship,  writing  and  copying  holy  books,  and  giving  away  wealth 
in  charity.  There  are  six  kinds  of  assemblies  for  worship,  namely,  the 
gathering  of  the  rich,  the  gathering  in  a  separate  place  of  the  common 
men,  the  gathering  for  thanksgiving  of  those  who  have  escaped  from 
their  enemy's  grasp,  traders  returned  safely  and  successfully,  sick  men 
who  have  escaped  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  death,  and  youths  on 
gaining  a  victory. 

^*  The  eight  acts  of  Low-bom  persona, — Using  coarse  language,  im- 
politeness, talking  with  pride,  want  of  foresight,  harsh  manners,  star- 
ing, immoral  conduct,  and  stealing. 

TU  ten  FauUe. — Unbelief  in  books,  disrespect  for  teachei^s,  i*ender- 
ing  one's  self  unpleasant,  covetousness,  speaking  too  much,  iidicul- 
ing  another's  misfortune,  using  abusive  language,  being  angry  with 
old  men  or  with  women,  borrowing  what  cannot  be  repaid,  and 
stealing. 

Invoking  "  The  BUaaing  of  Eloquence  "  (Aag-byin-rlabs).  This  is  a 
Mantrayana  rite  instituted  by  the  "great  saint"  K'yuii-po  (Skt., 
Garuda  or  Puna,  or  Brika.)^ 

''  I*go  for  refuge  to  the  Three  Holy  Ones  1  May  I  attain  perfection 
and  benefit  the  animal  beings.  The  one  who  brought  me  to  the  light 
is  at  the  tip  of  my  tongue  and  the  white  Om  made  up  of  the  words  is 
above  the  moon  :  the  white  Ali  (vowels)  go  by  the  right  circle,  the  red 
Korli  (consonants)  go  by  the  left  and  the  blue  Ktan-sfUH  by  the  right." 
I  repeat  them  secretly  after  deep  contemplation : 

"  Om !  a,  a,  i,  i,  u,  u,  ri,  ri,  li,  li,  e,  ai,  o,  ou,  angah  I  swaha  1  (This 
is  to  be  repeatiad  thrice.)  Om  1  Ka,  Kha,  Oa,  Gha,  Na  (and  here  follow 
all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet).  (Three  times).  Om  1  ye  dhSima 
(here  follows  'The  Buddhist  Oreed'  thnoe.)  Through  the  rays  of  the 
seed  of  the  mantra-rosary  and  the  power  of  the  blessings  of  speech,  I 
summon  the  accomplishments  of  the  seven  precious  rgyal-wid  and 
'  The  eight  glorious  signs.' "  By  repeating  the  above  one  attains  accom- 
plishment in  speech. 

During  this  training  the  boy's  relatives  call  about  once  a  month 

1  Cf .  also  the  *«  Garuda  Chann,"  figured  at  p.  887. 
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t4>  enquire  after  his  progress  and  health,  and  to  pay  the  tutor  his 
fees  for  the  lad's  board  and  education. 

After  two  or  three  years  of  such  rudimentary  teaching,  when 
the  boy  has  committed  to  memory  the  necessary  texts  (amounting 
to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leaves),  his  tutor  sends  in 
an  application  for  his  admission  as  a  novice.  ' 

The  mode  of  admission  to  the  noviciateship  in  the  great  De- 
pung  monastery  is  as  follows : — 

THB  NOVICIATE. 

The  tutor-Lfima  of  the  applicant  for  the  noviciateship  addresses 
the  head  monk  (spyi-rgan)  of  his  section  for  permission  to  admit 
the  applicant,  and  at  the  same  time  offers  a  ceremonial  scarfs  and 
the  fee  of  ten  rupees.  Then,  if  the  applicant  be  found  free  from 
bodily  defects  and  otherwise  eligible,  a  written  agreement  is 
made  out  in  the  presence  of  the  head  monk  and  sealed  by  the 
thumb. 

To  get  his  name  registered  in  the  books  of  that  particular  school 
of  the  monastery  to  which  he  is  to  be  attached,  the  pupil  and  lus 
tutor  go  to  the  abbot*  or  principal  of  that  school  and  proffer  their 
request  through  the  butler  or  cup-bearer,*  who  conducts  them  to 
the  abbot,  before  whom  they  offer  a  scarf  and  a  silver  coin  (preferably 
an  Indian  rupee),  and  bowing  thrice  before  him,  pray  for  admis- 
sion. 

Amongst  the  questions  now  put  are:  Does  this  boy  come  of 
his  free  will  ?  Is  he  a  slave,  debtor,  or  soldier  ?  Does  anyone 
oppose  his  entvy  ?  Is  he  free  from  deformity,  contagious  disease, 
or  fits  ?  Has  he  neglected  the  first  three  commandments  ?  Has 
he  committed  theft,  or  thrown  poison  into  water,  or  stones  from  a 
hillside  so  as  to  destroy  animal  life,  etc.  ?  What  is  his  family  ? 
and  what  their  occupation  ?  and  where  their  residence  ?  On  giving 
satisfiictory  replies,  he  is  then  required  to  recite  by  heart  the  texts 
he  has  learned ;  and  if  approved,  then  the  names  of  the  pupil  and 
his  tutor  are  written  down  and  duly  sealed  by  the  thumbs,  and  a 
scarf  is  thrown  around  their  necks,  and  the  boy,  who  has  been 
dressed  in  princely  finery,  has  his  dress  exchanged  for  the  yellow 
or  red  robe  in  imitation  of  ^iky^  Muni's  renunciation  of  the 
world ;  while,  if  he  is  rejected,  he  is  ejected  from  the  monasteiy, 

^  Ma-Rfni.  *  m^M-iw.  '  gml. 
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and  his  tutor  receives  a  few  strokes  from  a  cane,  and  is  fined 
several  pounds  of  butter  for  the  temple  lamps. 

The  approved  pupil  and  his  tutor  then  proceed  to  the  head 
Lama  (z'al-Ao)  of  the  great  cathedral  (common  to  the  colleges  of 
the  university),  and,  offering  a  scarf  and  a  rupee,  rei)eat  their 
requests  to  him,  and  the  names  of  the  pupil  and  tutor  and  his 
sectional  college  or  residentiary  club  are  registered,  so  that  should 
the  pupil  misconduct  himself  in  the  cathedral,  his  teachers,  as  well 
as  himself,  shall  be  fined. 

The  neophyte  is  now  a  registered  student  ((^o-jKi),^  and  on 
returning  to  his  club,  he  is,  if  rich,  expected  to  entertain  all  the 
residents  of  the  club  to  three  cups  of  tea.  If  he  has  no  relatives 
to  cook  for  him,  he  is  supplied  from  the  club  stores;  and  any 
allowance^  he  gets  from  his  people  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
one-third  being  appropriated  by  his  club  for  messing  expenses. 
Then  he  gets  the  following  monkish  robes  and  utensils,  viz.,  a 
sTod-'gag,  bs'am-t'abs,  gzan,  zla-gam,  zVa-ser,  sgro-lugs,  a  cup,  a 
bag  for  wheaten  flour,  and  a  rosary. 

Until  his  formal  initiation  as  an  ascetic,  '^  the  going  forth  from 
home"  (jpravrajydr^vrata)j  by  which  he  becomes  a  novice  (Ge-ts*ul, 
Skt.,  Sramana),  the  candidate  is  not  allowed  to  join  in  the  religious 
services  in  the  monastery.  So  he  now  addresses  a  request  to  the 
presiding  Grand  L&ma*  to  become  a  novice,  accompanying  his 
request  with  a  scarf  and  as  much  money  as  he  can  offer. 

The  ceremony  of  initiation  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the 
southern  Biiddhistif.^ 

On  the  appointed  day — usually  on  pne  of  the  fast  days  (Upo 
satha),  the  candidate  has  his  head  shaven  all  but  a  small  tuft  on 
the  crown  *;  and  he  is  conducted  by  his  spiritual  tutor  (upadhySya) 
before  a  chapter  in  the  assembly  hall,  clad  in  the  mendicant's 
robes,  on  putting  on  which  he  has  muttered  a  formula  to  the 
effect  that  he  wears  them  only  for  modesty  and  as  a  protection 


1  grva-|iii. 

t  'gyod. 

s  dGe-lden-K*ri-rin-po-c'be,  or  s'Kyabs-nigon-riii-pocli'e. 

«  Cf.  Mahavanso,  i.,  12.  UpaSampttdd'Kavimavdka,  translated  by  F.  Spiegel,  op,  eit. 
Rhys  Davids,  B.^  p.  159. 

s  My  friend,  Mr.  A.  von  Roathom,  informs  me  that  the  L&mas  of  eastern  Tibei 
usually  pass  Uirough  an  ordeal  of  initiation  in  whicli  six  marks  are  seared  in  tlicir 
crown  witli  an  iron  lamp,  and  called  Dipamtaraf  or  **  tlie  burning  lamp." 
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"against  heat,  cold,  etc.  The  officiating  head  Lama,  sometimes 
the  Grand  L&ma,  addressing  the  student  by  his  secular  name, 
asks,  "  Do  you  subject  yourself  to  the  tonsure  cheerfully  ?  "  On 
receiving  a  reply  in  the  affirmative,  the  presiding  Liima  cuts  off 
the  remaining  top  tuft  of  hair  from  the  head  of  the  novice,  who 
is  like  Chaucer's  monk, 

*'Hi8  lied  was  lialled,  and  shone  like  any  glas.*' 

The  TiTima  also  gives  the  kneeling  novice  a  religious  name,  by 
which  he  is  henceforth  known,^  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  the 
thirty-six  precepts  and  the  thirty-six  rules,  and  to  look  upon  the 
Grand  LSma  as  a  living  Buddha,  he  administers  the  vows  to  the 
novice,  who  repeats  clearly  three  times  the  formula,  **I  take  refuge 
in  Buddha,  in  the  Law,  and  in  the  Assembly.** 

The  ceremony  concludes  with  the  presentation  of  a  scarf  and 
ten  silver  coins.* 

At  the  next  mass,  the  boy  is  brought  into  the  great  assembly 
hall,  carrying  a  bundle  of  incense  sticks ;  and  is  chaperoned  by  a 
monk  named  the  **  bride-companion  "  (ba-grags),  as  this  ceremony 
is  regarded  as  a  marriage  with  the  church.  He  sits  down  on 
an  appointed  seat  by  the  side  of  the  ^*  bride-companion,"  who 
instructs  him  in  the  rules  and  etiquette  (sGris)  of  the  monkish 
manner  of  sitting,  walking,  etc. 

The  initiation  into  the  Tfintrik  Buddhist  priesthood  of  the 
Vajric&ryas  is  detailed  below  in  a  foot-note.' 

I  Extra  titles  are  also  bestowed,  says  Sarat,  on  Uie  descendants  of  tlie  old 
nobility.  Titus,  ^ag-tshang  families  are  given  title  of  Sliab-dung;  Uie  sons  of  high 
ofllcials  and  landowners  Jo-don ;  and  the  gentry  and  81ia-ngo  family  Gioi-Je. 

s  The  following  account  of  Uie  initiation  of  the  Vajricarya  priests,  at  giren  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  for  Nepal  (///.,  p.  189)  :— 

**  Early  in  the  morning  the  following  things,  Tix.,  the  image  of  a  Chaitjra,  those  of 
the  Tri  Ratna  or  Triad,  the  PraJnA  Piramiti  scripture,  and  otiier  sacred  scriptures,  a 
ia/(U,  or  water-pot,  filled  with  a  few  sacred  articles,  a  platter  of  curds,  four  otiier 
water-pots  filled  with  water  only,  a  dU'voro,  mendicants'  upper  and  lower  garments,  a 
Piwla  ftdtra  (alms-bowl)  and  a  religious  staff,  a  pair  of  wooden  sandals,  a  small  mixed 
metal  plate  spread  over  witii  pounded  sandal-wood,  in  which  tiie  image  of  tiie  moon  is 
Inscribed,  a  golden  rasor  and  a  silver  one,  and  lastiy,  a  plate  of  dressed  rice,  are  col- 
lected, and  the  aspirant  is  seated  in  the  t9oMtAttma  and  made  to  perform  worship  to 
the  Onm  Mandaia,  and  the  Chaitya,  and  the  Tri  Ratna  and  the  PraJnA  PAramiti 
Sistra.  Then  the  aspirant,  kneeling  with  one  ^nee  on  the  ground  with  Joined  hands, 
entreats  the  Ouru  to  make  him  a  Bandya,  and 'to  teach  him  whatsoever  it  is  needful 
'for  him  to  know.  The  Guru  answers,  O  !  disciple.  If  you  desire  to  perform  the  Prav- 
rajya  Vrata,  first  of  all  devote  yourself  to  the  worship  of  tiie  Chaltya  and  of  tiie  Tri 

V  2 
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The  novice  is  now  admitted  to  most  of  the  privileges  of  a  monk, 
and  after  a  period  of  three  years  he  passes  out  of  the  preliminary 
stage  (rig-ch'uA),  and  is  then  entitled  to  have  a  small  chamber  or 
cell  to  himself,  though  he  is  still  called  a  student  (darpa),  and,  in- 


Ratna:  you  must  observe  the  Ave  precepts  or  Pancha  Siksha^  the  fastiogs  and  the 
vows  prescribed;  nor  speak  or  think  evilly;  nor  touch  any  intoxicating  liquors  or 
drugs ;  nor  be  proud  of  heart  in  consequence  of  your  observance  of  your  religious  and 
moral  duties." 

''Then  the  aspirant  pledges  himself  thrice  to  observe  the  whole  of  the  above  pre- 
cepts ;  upon  which  the  Guru  tells  him,  *  If  whUe  you  live  you  will  keep  the  above 
rules,  then  will  I  make  you  a  llandya.'  He  assents,  when  the  Quru,  liaving  again 
given  Uio  three  Jlaktkdi  alMvc-montioned  to  Uie  CMa,  delivers  a  doUi  for  the  loins  to 
him  to  put  on.  Then  tlie  Guru  brings  Uie  aspirant  out  into  the  court-yard,  and  luivliig 
seated  him,  touches  his  hair  witli  rice  and  oil,  and  gives  those  articles  to  a  barber. 
The  Guru  next  puts  on  the  ground  a  little  pulse  and  desires  a  Okela  to  apply  it  to  his 
own  feet.  Then  the  Guru  gives  the  Oh«la  a  cloth  of  four  lingers'  breadth  and  one 
cubit  in  length,  woven  with  threads  of  Ave  colours,  and  which  is  especially  manufte- 
tured  for  this  purpose,  to  bind  round  his  head.  Then  he  causes  Uie  aspirant  to  per- 
form his  ablutions,  after  which  he  makes  p^  to  the  hands  of  the  oarber  in  the  name 
of  Visvakarma,  and  then  causes  the  barber  to  shave  all  the  hair,  8\ve  the  forelock,  off 
the  aspirant's  head.  Tlien  Uie  paternal  or  maternal  aunt  of  the  aspirant  takes  the 
vessel  of  mixed  metal  above  noted  and  collects  the  liair  into  it  Tlie  aspirant  is  now 
bathed  again  and  his  nails  pared,  when  the  above  party  puts  the  parings  into  the  pot 
with  the  hair.  Another  ablution  of  the  aspirant  follows,  after  which  the  aspirant  is 
taken  again  within,  and  seated.  Then  Uio  Guru  causes  him  to  eat,  and  also  sprinkles 
upon  him  the  Pancha  Garbha,  and  says  to  him,  *  Heretofore  you  have  lived  a  house- 
holder, have  you  a  real  desire  to  abandon  that  state  and  assume  the  state  of  a  monk  P ' 
The  aspirant  answers  in  the  affirmative,  when  the  Guru,  or  maternal  uncle,  cuts  oif 
with  his  own  hand  the  aspirant's  forelock.  Then  the  Guru  puts  a  tiara  adorned  with 
the  images  of  the  Ave  Budduas  on  his  own  head,  and  taking  the  iaioi  or  water- 
pot,  sprinkles  the  aspirant  with  holy  water,  repeating  prayers  at  the  same  time  over 
him. 

**  The  neophyte  is  then  again  brought  below,  when  four  NAyakaa  or  superiors  of 
proximate  VihAras  and  Uie  aspirant's  Guru  perform  the  Pancha  Abhisheka,  t.<.,  Uie 
Guru  takes  water  from  the  halta  and  pours  it  into  a  conch ;  and  then  ringing  a  bell 
and  repeating  prayers,  sprinkles  the  water  from  the  conch  on  Uie  aspirant's  head ; 
whilst  the  four  NAyakas  taking  water  from  the  other  four  water-pots  named  above, 
severally  baptize  the  aspirantb  Tlie  musicians  present  tlien  strike  up,  when  the 
NAyakas  and  Guru  invoke  the  following  blessing  on  the  neophyte :  '  May  you  be 
happy  as  he  who  dwells  in  Uie  hearts  of  all,  who  is  Uie  universal  Atman,  the  lord  of 
all,  the  Buddha  called  Ratnasambhava.'  The  aspirant  is  next  led  by  the  N^yakas  and 
Guru  above  stairs,  and  seated  as  before.  He  is  then  made  to  perform  yi^d  to  the 
Guru  Mandal  and  to  sprinkle  rice  on  the  images  of  the  deities.  The  Guru  next  gives 
him  the  Chivara  and  Nivasa  and  golden  earrings,  when  the  aspirant  thrice  says  to 
the  Guru,  *  O  Guru,  I,  who  am  such  an  one,  have  abandoned  the  state  of  a  householder 
for  this  whole  birth,  and  have  become  a  monk.'  Upon  which  the  aspirant's  former 
name  is  relinquished  and  a  new  one  given  him,  such  as  Ananda,8hari,  Putra,  Kafyapa, 
Dharma,  Sri  Mitra,  Paramita  Sagar.  Then  the  Guru  causes  him  to  perform  pil{fA  to  the 
Tri  Ratna,  after  having  given  him  a  golden  tiara,  and  repeated  some  prayers  over 
him.    The  Guru  then  repeats  the  following  praises  of  the  Tri  Ratna :  *  I  salute  Uiat 
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deed,  all  the  monks,  from  the  novice  to  the  more  senior  (par-pa), 
and  even  the  full  monk  (ge-lofi)  retain  the  same  title  in  the 
chief  monasteries  of  Tibet — ^the  term  **LSma"  being  reserved  to 
the  heads  of  the  monastery. 

The  novice  now  undergoes  a  severe  course  of  instruction,  during 
which  corporal  punishment  is  still,  as  heretofore,  freely  inflicted. 
The  instruction  is  mainly  in  ritual  and  dogma,  but  crafts  and 
some  arts,  such  as  painting,  are  also  taught  to  those  showing 
special  aptitude.  The  spiritual  adviser  of  the  young  monk  is 
called  *Hhe  radical  Lama,**^  and  as  he  initiates  the  novice  into  the 

Buddha  who  is  the  lord  of  the  three  worlds,  whom  gods  and  men  alike  worship,  who 
is  apart  from  the  world,  long-soffering,  profound  as  the  ocean,  the  quintessence  of  all 
good,  the  Dharma  Raja  and  Munindra,  the  destroyer  of  desire  and  affection,  and  rice 
and  darkness;  who  is  void  of  avarice  and  lust,  who  is  the  icon  of  wisdom.  I  ever  in- 
voke him,  placing  my  head  on  his  feet. 

<*  *  I  salute  that  Dharma,  who  is  the  PraJnA  Piramitd,  pointing  out  the  way  of  perfect 
tranquillity  to  mortals,  leading  them  into  the  paths  of  perfect  wisdom ;  who,  by  tlie 
testimony  of  all  the  sages,  produoed  or  created  all  things ;  who  is  the  mother  of  aU 
Bodhisatwas  and  Srarakas.  I  salute  that  Sangha,  who  is  AralokitesTara  and  Mai- 
treya,  and  Oagan  Oanja,  and  Samanta  Bhadra,  and  Vajra  Pani,  and  Manju  Ohoslia, 
and  SarvAniTarana  Vlshkambhin,  and  Kshlti  Oarbha  and  Ktm  Qarbha.'  The  aspirant 
then  says  to  the  Ouru,  *  I  wUl  derote  my  whole  life  to  the  Tri  Ratna,  nor  ever  desert 
tliem.*  Then  the  Qum  gives  him  the  Daaa  S*ik8li4  or  ten  precepts  observed  by  all  the 
Buddhas  and  Bhlkshukas,  and  commands  his  observance  of  Uicm.  Tlioy  are :  1 .  Tliou 
shalt  not  destroy  life.  2.  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  8.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  strange 
faitlM.  4.  Thou  shalt  not  lie.  6.  Tbou  shalt  not  touch  intoxicating  liquors  or  drugs. 
6.  Thou  shalt  not  be  proud  of  heart.  7.  Thou  shalt  avoid  music,  dancing,  and  all  such 
idle  toys.  8.  Thou  shalt  not  drees  in  fine  clothes  nor  use  perfumes  or  ornaments.  9. 
Thou  shalt  sit  and  steep  in  lowly  places.  30.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  out  of  the  prescribed 
hours. 

**  The  Ouru  then  says,  *  All  these  things  the  Buddhas  avoided.  You  are  now  become 
a  Bhikshu  and  you  must  avoid  them  too;'  which  said,  Uie  Ouru  obliterates  the  Tri 
Ratna  Mandala.  Neact,  the  aspirant  asks  from  the  Ouru  the  Chivara  and  Nivssa,  the 
Pinda  Pitra  and  Khikshari  and  Oandhar,  equipments  of  a  Buddha,  a  short  staff  sur- 
mounted by  a  Chaitya  and  a  water-pot.  Add  thereto  an  umbrella  and  sandals  to  com- 
plete it.  The  aspirant  proceeds  to  make  a  Mandal,  and  places  in  it  Ave  flowers  and 
Ave  Drubakund,  and  some  Khil,  and  some  rice ;  and  sssuming  the  Utkutak  Asan,  and 
Joining  his  hands,  he  repeats  the  praises  of  the  Tri  Ratna  above  cited,  and  then  sgain 
requests  his  Ouru  to  give  him  suits  of  the  Chivara  and  the  like  number  of  the  Nlvasa, 
one  for  occasions  of  ceremony  as  attending  the  palace,  anotl«er  for  wearing  at 
meals,  and  the  third  for  ordinaiy  wear.  Re  also  requests  from  his  Ouru  the  like 
number  of  OandhAr  or  drinking  cups  of  Pinda  PAtra,  and  of  Khiksliari.  One  entire 
suit  of  these  the  aspirant  then  assumes,  receiving  them  from  the  hands  of  the  Ouru, 
who,  prevkMisly  to  giving  them,  consecrates  them  by  prayers.  The  aspirant  then 
says,  *  Now  I  have  received  the  Pravrajya  Vrata,  I  will  religiously  observe  the 
ffltla-8kandha  and  SamAdhi-Skandha,  the  PraJfia^Skandha  and  the  VhnukU-8kand- 
ha.*- 

1  iTsB  mm  bloMo.  This  is  not,  as  Schlagintweit  states  (op.  ett,  189),  In  any  way 
restricted  to  particular  '*  priests  who  originated  a  spedflc  system  of  Buddhism.** 
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mysterious  rites  he  is  held  by  the  latter  in  especial  reverence  all 
through  life. 

Frequent  examinations  are  held  and  also  wrangling  or  public 
disputations. 

In  every  cloister  is  a  teacher  of  the  law,  who,  as  a  rule,  takes 
the  highest  rank  after  the  chief.  But  in  the  larger  ones  are 
regular  schools  or  universities,  in  which  the  holy  books  are  syste- 
matically explained,  and  theology,  etc.,  is  taught*  The  most 
celebrated  ones  of  these  are  of  course  those  near  LhSsa  and 
Tashi-lhunpo,  which  are  visited  by  students  from  all  provinces  of 
the  TiTimaist  church.  In  the  countries  of  southern  Buddhism  the 
cloister  schools  are  divided  after  th3  three  branches  of  the  codes, 
into  three  sections,  the  Sutras,  Vinayas  and  Abhidharmas.  In 
Tibet  the  division  practically  is  the  same,  though  sometimes  is 
added  a  medical  one,  and  also  a  mystic  fiu^ulty  for  magic  and  con- 
juration, which,  however,  seems  to  be  united  as  a  rule  with  the 
section  for  philosophy  and  metaphysics  (Abhidharma),  for  which 
in  some  Lamaseries  special  schools  are  established. 

Every  lilma  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  these  £EU5ulties,  and  the 
position  which  he  occupies  inside  the  brotherhood  depends  on  the 
number  and  class  of  holy  books  which  he  has  gone  through  and 
understands  thoroughly. 

As  soon  as  the  bell  sounds  he  has  to  go  to  his  respective  room  or 
class,  to  start  with  his  lection,  to  receive  new  ones,  to  listen  to  the 
explanations  of  the  professor,  etc.,  etc.,  and  to  prepare  for  examina- 
tions and  disputations* 

Exarai/nationa, — ^W'^ithin  a  year  after  his  admission  to  the  order 
he  must  attempt  to  pass  the  first  professional  examination,  and  in 
the  following  year  or  two  the  second  examination  for  promotion. 
And  until  he  passes  these  examinations  he  must  perform  for  the 
first  three  years  the  menial  offices  of  serving  out  tea,  etc.,  to  the 
elder  monks  in  the  assembly  hall. 

The  examinations  are  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of 
the  monastery  and  the  assembled  monks,  who  observe  a  solemn 
silence,  and  the  test  is  for  the  candidate  to  stand  up  in  the  assem- 
bly and  recite  by  heart  all  the  prescribed  books.^    The  ordeal  is  a 

1  An  idea  of  Uie  nature  of  this  is  got  from  the  following  list  of  text  books  for  the 
first  examination  at  Pemiongchi,  which  comprise  the  worship  necessary  for  three 
**  magic-circles,"  viz. :  The  fint  is  the  magic-circle  of  dKon-c'og  tpyi  *dus  Rig-*dsin 
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very  trying  one,  so  that  the  candidate  is  given  a  companion  to 
prompt  and  encourage  him.  The  first  examination  lasts  for  three 
days ;  and  nine  intervals  are  allowed  daily  during  the  examination, 


'dsah  niB*an  iilng-pol  c*06  'k'or  (or  "  Banquet  to  Uie  whole  nsflembly  of  the  Gods  and 
Demons  **).  This  book  contains  about  sixty  pages,  and  iU  recitation  takes  nearly  one 
whole  day.    It  comprises  the  chapters : — 

(1)  Ts'e-sgrub  or  The  obtaining  of  long  life. 

(2)  Z*i-k*ro~-Tlio  mild  and  angry  deities. 

(8)  Guru-drag— Tlie  fterce  form  of  Padma-Bambhava. 

(4)  Sen-gdonma— The  lion-faced  demoness. 

(5)  Ch*06skyon  MaliakUa  Yc8*es  mgonpo. 

(6)  TaA-Iha  (Mt.  Thaqg-lha  with  its  spirit  **  Kiting  *'  is  a  northern  guardian  of 

Sikhim),  mDsod-lna,  Lha-ch'en  and  sMan-bstUn — Local  and  mountain  deities. 

(7)  bsKanbe'agj,  ta*ogs  and  TasH-smon-lam. 

The  «ee9JMi  comprises  the  magic^ircle  of  the  collection  of  the  Tathagatluis  and  "  the 
powerful  great  pitying  one**  (Aralokita)— bDe-g8*eg«-kiin  'dus-gar-dtian,  Tugs-rje 
chen-po,  of  about  4%  pages. 

Then  follow  the  magic  circles  of  the  Aerce  and  demoniacal  deities  Guru-drag-dmar, 
K'rowo-rol  wai  gtor-zlog  and  Drag  poi  las  Gurui-gsol-'debi  len-bdun-ma,  K'a  *don  ch*os 
spyod. 

The  books  for  the  second  examination,  requiring  to  be  recited  by  heart,  are  the 
following:— 

(1)  The  worship  of  *'The  lake-bom  Vajra**  (mTs*o-«kye«*rdorJe) — t.e.,  St  Padma- 

samUiaTa— and  **  the  sage  Guru  wlio  Iws  obtained  understanding  "  (Hig 
'dsin  rtog  sgrub-guru). 

(2)  The  three  roots  of  sagcdom  (Rig  *dsin  rtsa-gsum) — 
(a)  Rig  'dsin  Ihamal-las. 

(h)  Tto'e-sgrub  k'og  dbug4. 

(c)  gSang  sgrub  donyi  siiiA-po. 

(3)  The  deeds  of  Dorje  P*igmo  (rDorJe  p'ag-moMas),  the  great  happiness  of  sag- 

med  (cag-med  Me-ch'en),  and  the  four  classes  of  the  fierce  guardians— c*os 
srun  drag-po  sdc  ftchi.  The  names  of  these  demons  are — on  the  east,  kLu- 
bdud  Munpa  nagpo ;  on  the  south,  Srinpo  Lanka-mgrim-bchu ;  on  the  west, 
Mamo  SVsa  p'ra-gral  nag-po ;  on  the  north,  gS*enpa  sru-gri-dnmr|)o< 

(4)  The  subjugation  of  the  host  of  demons— The  o0ering  to  tlio  Dhyini  Buddbas 

bdud  dpun  sil  non,  Kun-bcan,  mc'od-sprin. 

(5)  The  sacrifldal  ceremony  bskang  bshigs,  yia..  Rig  'dsin  btkang-bshags,  Phagma! 

bckang  behags. 

(6)  The  prayer  of  the  glorious  ■'Tishi  "—the  Lepcha  name  for  Padma-sambliava 

— Tishi  jmon-lam. 
The  above  books  reach  to  about  ftfty-ftre  pages. 

(7)  Tlie  drcle  of  the  eight  commanders  of  the  collected  Buddhas.    bKih-bgyad 

Me  gsegs  'duspal  dkyil-*khor  kyl  las  and  Khrowo-rol  waf  gtor  Elog  gyi 
skori  bkah  bigyad.  Tliis  has  about  forty  pages.  [The  names  of  the  eight 
commanders,  bKah-bgyads,  are— (1)  Ce-mch*og,  (2)  Yah-dag,  (8)  gS*in-r)e, 
(4)  rTa-mgrin,  (5)  Phurpa,  (6)  Mamo,  (7)  'Gad  Aon,  (8)  Rig-'dsin.] 

When  the  young  monk  recites  by  heart  all  these  books  satisfactorily,  and  so  passes 
this  examination,  be  is  not  subject  to  any  further  ofdeal  of  examination :  this  k>eing 
the  final  one. 
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and  these  intervals  are  utilized  by  the  candidates  in  revising  the 
next  exercise,  in  company  with  their  teacher. 

Those  who  disgracefully  &il  to  pass  this  examination  are  taken 
outside  and  chastized  by  the  provost.^  And  repeated  failure  up  to  a 
limit  of  three  years  necessitates  the  rejection  of  the  candidate  from 
the  order.  Should,  however,  the  boy  be  rich  and  wish  re-entry, 
he  may  be  re-admitted  on  paying  presents  and  money  on  a  higher 
scale  than  formerly,  without  which  no  re-admission  is  possible.  If 
the  rejected  candidate  be  poor  and  he  wishes  to  continue  a  religious 
life,  he  can  only  do  so  as  a  lay-devotee,  doing  drudgery  about  the 
monastery  buildings.  Or  he  may  set  up  in  some  village  as  an  un- 
orthodox L&ma-priest. 

The  majority  fail  to  pass  at  the  first  attempt.  And  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  candidate  attaches  a  stigma  to  his  teacher,  while 
in  the  event  of  the  boy  chanting  the  exercises  correctly  and  with 
pleasing  voice  in  the  orthodox  oratorical  manner,  his  teacher  is 
highly  complimented. 

PUBLIC  DlSPUTATIOIfS. 

The  public  disputations  are  much  more  attractive  and  fietvourite 
exercises  for  the  students  than  the  examinations.  Indeed,  the 
academic  feature  of  the  monastic  universities  of  Tibet  is  perhaps 
seen  at  its  best  in  the  prominence  given  to  dialectics  and  dispu- 
tations, thus  following  the  speculative  traditions  of  the  earlier 
Indian  Buddhists.  In  the  great  monastic  universities  of  De-pun  g, 
Tashi-lhunpo,  Serra  and  G-gh-ldan,  each  with  a  teeming  population 
of  monks,  ranging  fix>m  about  4,000  to  8,000,  public  disputations 
are  regularly  held,  and  form  a  recognized  institution,  in  which 
every  divinity  student  or  embryo  Lfima  must  take  part.  This 
exercise  is  called  expressing  ^Hhe  true  and  innermost  essence  (of 
the  doctrine)"  (mTa^arirnid)^  in  which  an  endeavour  is  made  to 
ascertain  both  the  literal  sense  and  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,' 
and  it  is  held  within  a  barred  court.  Some  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  disputations  are  held  are  given  below.* 

^  Ch'<M-k*rini#-pa. 

>  Gonf.  also  Jaischkb,  Dtcf.,  p.  45i  who  is  inclined  to  identify  this  **  school  **  witli 
the  Vaifeshkas  (or  Atomists)  Kopp,  i.,  091. 

*  Within  the  court-ch'os-ra  where  the  disputations  are  held  are  seven  grades 
{'dtin-ra),  namely :  (1),  Kka-dog-dkar^mar;  (2),  Tckedma  ;  (8),  P^ar-jj^yin  ;  (4),  mDM  ; 
(6),  'Dulwa  ;  (9),dbUma  ;  (7),  htLab4Kub. 

At  these  disputations  there  are  tree-trunks,  called  the  Sal-tree'trunk  (Shugs-sdo6), 
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After  a  course  of  such  training  for  twelve  years,  each  student  is 
eligible  for  full  ordination,  the  minimum  age  for  which  is  twenty, 
and  the  ceremony  is  generally  similar  to  that  of  the  initiation. 
Those  who  prove  their  high  capabilities  by  passing  with  excep- 
tional distinction  through  the  disputations  and  examinations 
conducted  by  the  assembled  Lftmaist  literati  and  the  heads  of 
one  or  more  cloisters,  receive  academic  and  theological  degrees 

lchan*ni»-sdonpo,  and  yubu ;  and  bounded  by  a  wall,  and  inside  the  court  is  covered 
by  pebbles  (rdehu).  In  the  middle  there  is  a  great  high  stone  seat  for  the  lord 
protector  (sKyabs-mgon),  and  a  smaller  seat  for  the  abbot  (mk'anpo)  of  the  school, 
and  one  still  smaller  for  the  chief  celebrant. 

On  reaching  the  enclosure»  the  auditors  take  their  respective  seats  In  the  seren 
grades,  In  each  of  whldi  discussions  are  hold.  One  of  the  most  learned  candidates 
Tolunteers  for  eramination,  or  as  it  Is  called,  to  be  Tow-koeper  (Dam-Mak).  He 
takes  his  seat  in  the  middle,  and  the  others  sit  round  him.  Then  the  students  stand 
up  one  by  one,  and  dispute  with  him. 

The  scholar  who  stands  up  wean  the  yellow  hat,  and,  clapping  his  hands  together 
says,  Xa-fe  f  and  then  puts  his  questions  to  the  TOW-keeper,  who  Is  questioned  by 
eTery  student  who  so  desires ;  and  if  he  succeeds  in  answering  all  without  excep- 
tion, then  he  is  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  In  any  case,  one  is  transferred  to 
another  grade  after  every  tliree  years. 

After  twenty-one  yeuB  of  age  the  rank  of  dOt'^ta  Is  obtained,  though  some  clever 
students  may  get  It  even  at  eleven.  The  abbot  of  the  college  comes  Into  the  en- 
closure seven  days  every  month,  and  supervises  the  disputations  of  the  seven  grades. 
When  a  candidate  has  reached  the  belab-btub  grade,  he  Is  certain  soon  to  become 
a  dGe-s*es. 

The  great  disputation,  however.  Is  held  four  times  a  year.  In  spring,  In  summer,  in 
autumn,  and  in  winter,  in  a  great  paved  courtyard,  and  lasts  Ave  or  seven  days.  On 
these  occasions,  alt  the  scholars  and  abbots  of  the  four  schools  of  the  colleges  of 
De-pung  oongrogate  there.  And  all  the  learned  students  of  the  four  schools  who 
belong  to  the  grade  of  bslab-btub  volunteer  for  examination,  and  each  is  questioned 
by  the  students  who  ply  their  questions,  says  my  Lima,  *^  Just  like  flies  on  meat." 
Wlian  the  voluntary  examinee  hat  successfully  replied  to  aU  the  questions  he  goes  to 
tlie  abbot  of  his  own  school,  and,  presenting  a  silver  coin  and  a  scarf,  lie  requests 
permissfcm  to  be  examined  on  the  Lhisa  mass-day.  If  the  abbot  receives  tlie  coin 
and  scarf,  then  the  application  Is  ^yproved,  and  If  not,  the  student  Is  referred  to 
his  studies.  In  the  great  Lhlsa  mass  all  the  monks  of  flenra.  De-pong,  and  Olh-ldaa 
congregate,  and  examinations  are  held  every  seventh  day,  aiAl  the  dOe-s'ee  of  the 
three  monasteries  of  Serra,  De-pung,  and  Oih-ldan  act  as  examiners.  If  the  volun- 
teer can  answer  them  all,  then  the  Lord  Protector  throws  a  scarf  round  his  neck, 
and  he  thus  receives  tlie  title  of  tf(7«^cf— somewhat  equivalent  to  our  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

The  newly-fledged  dOe-s'es  Is  now  known  as  a  •Kytk-mr^med-pa-dOi^u  or  *«The 
yellowless-pale  Oe-a'e**  (pale -I- yellow  ss^Uymen  and  prieeU,**  says  jAMcasB,  D^ 
p.  S6).  Then  he  must  give  soup  (called  dOe-bs*es  Tugpa)  to  all  the  students  of 
his  school  and  club,  each  student  getting  a  cupful.  The  soup  is  made  of  rice,  mixed 
with  meat  and  butter,  and  different  kinds  of  fruits.  Then  the  abbot  of  the  school 
and  the  ^>yl-so  of  his  dub,  and  all  his  friends  and  relatives,  each  gives  hfan  a  Kha- 
dAg  scarf  and  a  money  present 
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and  honours,  by  which  they  become  eligible  for  the  highest  and 
most  privileged  appointments. 

The  chief  degrees  are  Oe^^Cf  corresponding  to  our  Bachelor  of 
Divinity ;  and  iJafc-jam-jMi,  or  Doctor  of  Divinity. 

The  degree  of  Oe-sV  or  'Hhe  learned  virtuosi,**  may  be 
called  B.D.  It  is  obtained,  in  the  manner  above  detailed,  by 
giving  proof  in  open  meeting  of  the  L&mas  *  of  his  ability  to  trans- 
late and  interpret  perfectly  at  least  ten  of  the  chief  books  of  his 
religion.  The  Ge-s'e  is  eligible  to  go  in  for  the  higher  special 
departments,  to  which  a  non-graduate,  even  though  he  may  be 
a  ge-long,  and  as  such  senior  to  the  young  Oe-s'e,  is  not 
admitted.*  Many  of  them  become  the  head  Lamas  or  lord 
protectors  (skyabs-mgon)  of  the  government  monasteries  of  the 
established  church,  not  only  in  Tibet,  but  in  Mongolia,  Amdo, 
and  China.  Others  return  to  their  own  fatherland,  while  some 
pursue  their  studies  in  the  higher  Tantras,  to  qualify  for  the 
much  coveted  post  of  the  Khri-pa  of  G&h-ldan. 

The  degree  of  Atb-^'am-jxi,*  "  verbally  overflowing,  endlessly," 
a  doctor  univeracUia^  corresponds  with  our  Doctor  of  Theology,  or 
D.D.,  and  is,  it  seems,  the  highest  academical  title  of  honour 
wliich  can  be  earned  in  the  Lamaist  universities,  and  after  a 
disputation  over  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  church  and  &ith.  The 
diploma  which  he  receives  entitles  him  to  teach  the  law  publicly, 
and  authorizes  him  to  the  highest  church  offices  not  specially 
reserved  for  the  incarnate  L&mas.  And  he  is  given  a  distinctive 
hat,  (IS  seen  in  the  foregoing  figure,  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 
It  is  said  that  in  Tibet  there  are  only  twelve  cloisters  who  have 
the  right  to  bestow  this  degree,  and  it  is  even  more  honourable 
than  the  titles  bestowed  by  the  Dalai  L&ma  himself.  But  this 
is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  very  expensive  affair. 

The  titles-  of  ClCo-^je*  or  "  noble  of  the  law,"  and  Pa\ulita  or 

A  dGe-8'e«.  It  seeniB  to  be  the  same  as  the  Tung-ram-pa  of  TaBhi-Uiunpo  and  Uie 
Kabe-bchu,  ETdppXN,  ii. ;  it  also  Beema  to  be  "  p'al-ch'en-pa." 

<  Apparently  a  joint  board  of  representatives  of  the  three  great  monasteries  afore- 
said, De-pung,  etc.    Gonf .  also  Pandit  A .  K,oii**  ChUi," 

'  The  Ge-s'e  of  the  three  great  6e-lug-pa  monasteries  may  be  admitted  to  one  or 
other  of  the  four  Lings  or  royal  monasteries :  Tse-nam-gyal,  sTan-gyal-ling,  Kun-de- 
ling,  and  Qjrud-sTod-smad,  and  he  may  become  a  rTse-drung  of  the  Grand  Dalai 
Mma's  rojral  monastery  at  Potala. 

«  Rabs-'byams-pa,aad  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  JToA-c'an  of  Tashi-lhunpo. 

»  Ch'ot-rje. 
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*'  learned,"  are  bestowed  by  the  sovereign  Grand  Lamas  on  those 
doctors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  through  blameless 
holiness  and  excellent  wisdom.  And  between  these  two  seems 
to  lie  the  title  of  LA-isa^^wa  or  ^^  translator.'*  The  relative  ranks 
of  Rab-jam-pa  and  Ch'o-je  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  after 
the  second  installation  of  Buddhism  in  Mongolia,  the  former  were 
put  by  law  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Tai-jis  or  barons  or 
I  counts;  and  the  latter  as  Ghungtaijis  or*  marquesses  or  dukes. 
Did  the  dignity  of  the  Parj4ita  allow  a  more  exalted  rank,  the 
consequence  would  be  that  only  the  holy  princes  from  K'an-po 
upwards,  that  is  to  say,  the  K'an-po,  the  Chubilghan,  and  the 
Chutukten,  only  could  have  it;  but  of  this  nothing  certain  is 
known. 

Thus  the  K'an-po,  the  Gh'o-je,  and  the  Kab-jam-pa  form  the 
three  principal  classes  of  the  higher  non-incarnate  clergy,  and 
they  follow  each  other  in  the  order  described.  The  K'an-pos  take 
amongst  them  the  first  place,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  elected  out  of  the 
two  other  classes.  As  the  K'an-po  has  b^n  compared  with  a 
bishop,  so  could  the  Cho-je  perhaps  be  called  **  vicar-general  ^ 
or  ^*  coadjutor."  And  often  in  the  same  cloister  by  the  side  of,  or 
rather  under,  the  K'an-po,  are  found  a  Ch'o-je  as  vice-abbot  (a 
mitred  abbot).  In  the  smaller  cloisters  the  chief  Lama  as  a 
rule  has  only  the  grade  of  Gh'o-je  or  Rab  Jam-pa.  ^ 

Special  schools,  expressly  for  the  study  of  magic,  are  erected  in 
the  cloisters  of  Ramo-ch'e  and  Mo-ru.  Those  who  receive  here 
the  doctor's  diploma,  and  thereby  acquire  the  right  to  carry  on 
the  mystery  of  science  practically,  especially  conjuring,  weather 
prophecy,  sympathetical  pharmacy,  etc.,  etc.,  are  called  Nag- 
ram-pa,  which  means  ''  master  of  conjuration."  Their  uniform  is 
Sivaite,  and  they  probably  spring  from  the  red  religion,  but  their 
science  follows  strictly  the  prescribed  formulas  in  the  Kah-gyur, 
and  is  therefore  quite  orthodox.^  Their  practices  as  augurs  are 
detailed  under  the  head  of  sorcery,  along  with  those  of  the 
ordinary  illiterate  Nag-pa  fortune-teller.  • 

OinCIALS  AMD  DISdPLIKE. 

The  huge  cloisters,  with  several  hundreds  and  occasionally 
several  thousands  of  monks,  necessarily  possess  an  organized  body 

>  KoPPBN,  iL,290. 
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of  officials  for  the  administration  of  affisiirs  clerical  and  temporal, 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  discipline. 

At  the  head  of  a  monastery  stands  either  a  re-generated  or  re- 
incarnate Lfima  (£iir-«'o,  TvJ^GU^oT  in  Mongolian  ^^KkvMUgha/r!^ 
or  an  installed  abbot  {ICam-po^  Skt.,  U'padhdikaya)^  the  latter 
being  as  a  rule  elected  from  the  capital,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
Dalai  Lfima  or  the  provincial  head  of  the  re-incarnate  Lfimas ;  and 
he  holds  office  only  for  seven  years. 

He  has  under  him  the  following  administrative  and  executive 
officers,  all  of  whom  except  the  first  are  usually  not  ordained,  and 
they  are  elected  by  and  from  among  the  brotherhood  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  term  of  office : — 

1.  The  professor  or  master  (Lob-pon^),  who  proclaims  the  law 
and  conducts  the  lessons  of  the  brethren. 

2.  The  treasurer  and  cashier  (C'ag-dso  '). 

3.  The  steward  (Ner-pa*  or  Spyi-ner). 

4.  Provost  marshal  (Ge-Ko  *),  usually  two  who  maintain  order 
like  police,  hence  also  called  vergers  or  censors,  and  they  are 
assisted  by  two  orderlies  (hag-ner). 

5.  The  chief  celebrant  or  leader  of  the  choir  or  precentor 
(Um-dse). 

6.  Sacristan  (Ku-iier). 

^   7.  Water-giver  (Ch'al^ren). 

8.  Tea  waiters  (Ja-ma). 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  secretaries,'  cooks/  chamber- 
lain,^ warden  or  entertainer  of  guests,^  accountant,^  bearer  of 
benedictory  emblem,^^  tax-collectors,  medical  monks,  painters, 
merchant  monks,  exorcist,  etc. 

The  general  rules  of  conduct  and  discipline  are  best  illustrated 
at  the  great  monastic  universities. 

The  De-pung  monastery,  with  its  7,700  monks,  is  divided  into  four 
great  colleges  (grwa-ts'an),  namely  :  (1)  bLo-gsal-glin ;  (2)  sQo-mafi ; 
(8)  bDe-yans ;    and   (4)  sl?ags-pa,  and  each  of  these  schools  of  the 


1  iLob-dpon.  >  p'y^g  mdsodi.  *  gfier-pa. 

«  dge-bBkof,  alBO  called  Ch'o-k'rimB-pa  or  <<  religious  judge,'*  and  the  provoat  of  the 
cathedral  aeema  to  be  called  Zha1-&o. 

•  apyi-k'yaJ).  *  gaol-dpon.  f  giim-dpon. 

•  mgron-gner  ch'en.  >  Tai-dpon.  »  p'yag-ta'ang  or  aku-b'o'ar-mkhan-po. 
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monastery  has  its  own  abbot.  The  monks  are  accommodated  accord- 
ing to  their  different  nationalities  and  provinces,  each  having  separate 
resident  and  messing  sections,  named  K'ams  ts'an  or  provincuQ  messing 
dubs.  The  cathedral  or  great  hall  of  the  congregation,  named  T'sogs- 
oh'en  lh»-k'aA,  is  Common  to  the  whole  monastery. 

Sera  monastery,  with  its  6,500  monks,  divided  into  three  collegiate 
schools  named :  (1)  Bye-wa,  (2)  sf^ags-pa,  and  (3)  sMad-pa,  and  each 
has  its  sectional  club. 

O&h-ldan  with  its  3,300  monks  is  divided  into  two  schools,  namely, 
(1)  Byaii-rtse,  and  (2^  B'ar-tse,  each  with  its  club. 

Taimi-lhunpo  has  tnree  collegiate  schools.^ 

Each  dub  has  at  least  two  Lima-officers,  the  elder  of  whom  takes 
charge  of  the  temple  attached  to  the  club,  and  teaches  his  pupils  the 
mode  of  making  offerinss  in  the  temple.  The  younger  officer  is  a 
steward  in  charge  of  the  storehouse  (gffer-ts'ang),  and  the  tea  pre- 
sented by  the  public  (Ma&-ja),  or  **  tea-general,"  and  the  kitchen  (Ruii- 
k'aii).  These  two  Lftmas  are  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  Uie 
monks  of  their  section,  and  in  case  their  pupils  do  wrong,  they — 
the  masters — ^are  fined.    These  two  officers  are  changed  every  year. 

jEklry  of  Pupil. — ^The  applicant  for  admission  goes  to  the  great 
paved  court  (the  rdo-chal)  of  the  monastic  dub,  the  masters  are  odled 
and  ask  him  whence  he  has  come,  and  whether  he  has  any  relatives  or 


1  Hw  grand  monast^iy  of  Tashi-lhunpo  is  divided,  says  Sabat  (Jovr.  Bud,  T^xl 
aoqf,  Ind^  iv.,  1898,  p.  14),  into  forty  Kham-Ukan  or  wards,  wliicli  are  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  three  great  Ta-ttkang  or  theological  colleges,  viz. :— (a)  Thoi- 
samling  college  exercises  control  over  the  following  Kham^i^^an : — 

1.    Qy%  Kkam4ikttn,  10.    Qer-Ung  Kkam-Uktm, 

8.    Tiso      M       n  11*    Je-pa,  alto  called  Ska-pa  Ta-tkang. 

a    BtmdoDg  Kkam-Hhaa,  18.    Ghang-pA  JTAom-lcAafi. 

4.    Ghawa  „       „  1&    Leg-thikg       „       n 

0.  Tuiag  HI*  14^    Norpugandan,  the  flrst   house   built 

6.  Tang-moc*he  Kkam4»kan,  when  the  monastery  was  established. 

7.  Tinko  n       n  15-    Aepa  (Hrepa)  KAatR-toAoJi. 

8.  GhAnee  m       n  10.    Pa-so  iCAam-liAaa. 

9.  Lhiim-bu-tse     «       „  17.    Dong-tse  iTAoin-laAaii 
{h)  The  following  belong  to  Shar-tse  Ta-UkoMg  .— 

1.  Thon-pa  KkBmUhaa.  7.    Potog-pa Kkam'Uhaia, 

2.  Oyal-tse-tse  irAam-teAaa  8.    M^&in  „       „ 
8.    Shin^                n       M                   9-    Tom-khaling 

4.  Lbopa  ft       »•  10.    D4yang.pa. 

5.  Latoi  (Ladak)  H       >.  H.    Samlo  ^iUrm-teAaa. 

6.  Chang-pa        «•       »»  18-    N^ninnag-po  Shara. 
(e)  Tlie  following  are  under  Kyi/-khang:~ 

1.    JSho^  KkamMhaa.  6.    VWing  Kfiaw^Ukan. 

8.    Tatfigmo    h       m  7.    Kha/ka  n       » 

a    Rog-tsho  MM  8*    Darpa     „       » 

4.  Lakha      n       n  9-    Lhundub-tse  JTAam-toAaw. 

5.  Dodan      ^       n  10.    Tsa-oo  Kkam-tAaa^  also  called  Tsa-oo 

para. 
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acquaintances  in  the  monastery.  If  any  such  there  be  he  is  called,  and 
takes  the  applicant  to  his  own  private  chamber.  But  if  the  applicant 
has  no  friend  or  relative  there,  tea  and  wheaten  flour  are  given  to  him, 
and  he  is  kept  in  the  Ruti-khati  for  three  days.  After  which  period, 
should  no  one  have  come  to  claim  him  or  search  for  him,  one  or  other 
of  the  two  masters  of  the  section  tuke  him  under  their  charge,  the 
head  master  having  the  preference,  and  the  proper  application  for 
his  admission  la  then  duly  made. 

For  the  general  assembly  hall  or  cathedral  there  is  a  special  staff  of 
officials.  The  great  celebrant  {Ttog^ch'en  dbu-mdtad)  who  leads  the 
chant  ;  the  two  Z*alriio  are  the  provosts  ;  the  two  NaA-ma  are 
subordinate  orderlies  who  look  after  the  conduct  of  the  students ;  the 
two  CKab-riU  go  round  the  benches  giving  water  to  the  monks  to 
rinse  out  their  mouths  after  reciting  the  mantras  (as  in  ilindft  rites  of 
cei-emonial  purity),  and  at  other  times  they  help  the  orderlies  to  look 
after  the  pupils.  The  Lfima  dMig-rtse-ma  ^  fixes  the  time  for  con- 
gregation and  the  ''tea-general"  of  the  same.  The  two  orderlies 
must  watch  whether  the  pupils  throw  away  tea  or  flour,  and  they 
also  take  general  care  of  the  temples. 

Early  in  the  morning,  about  four  o'clock,  a  junior  pupil  chants 
chhus-fhad  from  the  top  of  the  temple  of  the  cathedral.  Tlien  each  of 
the  clubs  boat  tlioir  stone  bells  (nlo-rting)  to  awake  the  occupants,  who 
arise  and  wash  and  di;esH.  They  put  on  the  cope  (zla-gam),  and  cariy 
the  yellow  liat  over  their  shoulders,  and  take  a  cup  and  a  bag  for 
wheaten  flour.  Some  bow  dovm  in  the  court,  others  circumambulate 
the  temple,  and  others  the  temple  of  Maiijusri,  which  is  behind  the 
cnthedral,  repeating  his  mantra  {Omah'r<i-pa'tea'na-4ht). 

About  one  o'clock  the  Mig-rtw-ma  Lama  chants  the^''  dmig-rtse-ma  "  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  at  once  the  pupils  assemble  near  the  two  doors,  and 
having  put  on  their  yellow  hats,  join  in  the  chant.  Then  after  an 
interval  the  ch'abril  opens  the  door,  and  all  enter  in  proper  order 
and  take  their  seats  according  to  their  rank  in  their  club.'    The  yellow 


1  Or  **  The  highest  idea  or  imagining"  (Slct,  Avalautbana). 

s  At  Tashi-lhunpo,  says  Sabat  {Jour.  Budd,  Text  Socy.  Ind,,  iv. ),  the  monks  Bit  in 
nine  rows  one  facing  another. 

f  Ist  row  ia  called  LobAg  or  Lob-zang  biig  tal, 
2nd  Cliampa  tal  ^ho  row  opposite  tlio  gigantic  image  of 

Tlioisamling   ...  ^    g  q^i^^^i  (the  row^oppoiite  the  aaUn  Upeatry). 

4  Shikthi  ttU  (the  row  opposite  the  huge  lamp  of  tlie 
hall). 

Is  common  to  all  (  ^  I>ongto/  (the   front  row   opposite    the   sacerdotal 
Muum        w       I  throne  of  the  Grand  Lima). 

(  6.  Ne-chA  t€U  (the  row  opposite  the  painted  images  of  tlie 

KviUkhamr  J  sixteen  Sthaviras  (sages)  on  Uie  wall). 

&)UKnang     ...   <   ^  Ne-iiUig  to/  (the  row  opposite  the  old  images  of  Uie 

t  •  sixteen  SUiaviras). 

r  8.  Do/-ma  tal  (the  row  opposite  the  image  of  the  god- 

Sliar-tse  ...  <  dees  Do/ma,  T&ra). 

I  9.  Oo-gyabto/  (the  row  opposite  tlie  door  of  tlie  liall). 

Opposite  Dong  tal  is  the  chapel  or  TMUff-kkani^  containing  tlie  image  of  Buddha, 
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hat  is  thrown  over  the  left  Bhoulder,  and  the  cup  and  the  hag  are 
placed  under  the  knees,  and  all  sit  facing  to  their  front. 

After  the  repetition  of  the  refuge  formula,  headed  hy  the  chief 
oelehrant,  the  younger  provost  arises  and  dons  his  yellow  hat, ''  tOro* 
rUem-maf"  and  with  an  iron  rod  strikes  a  pillar  with  it  once,  on  which 
all  the  students  will  go  into  the  refectory,  where  tea  is  distributed  to 
each  in  series,  each  getting  three  cupfuls.  On  drinking  it  they  return 
and  resume  their  respective  seats,  and  continue  the  celebration. 

When  drinking  the  tea  presented  by  the  populace  (mafig-ja)  all  the 
pupils  sitsOent,  and  the  two  c'ab-rils  spread  a  carpet  and  make  a  seat  in 
the  middle  for  the  elder  provost,  who  then  steps  forward  and  sits 
.down,  and,  after  having  thrice  bowed  down,  then  he  repeats  the 
sJcyahs-jug^  in  which  the  name  of  the  Dispenwr  qf  the  ffifitf  who  has 
offered  the  tea,  is  called  out,  and  blessings  prayed  for  to  extend  the 
doctrines  of  Buddha,  to  secure  long  life  to  the  two  Grand  Lfimas,  and 
absence  of  strife  amongst  the  members  of  the  monkhood,  and  that  the 
rains  may  descend  in  due  season,  and  the  crops  and  cattle  prosper,  and 
disease,  human  and  of  animalsi  decrease,  and  that  life  be  long  with 
good  luck. 

After  this  service  in  the  cathedral,  a  lecture  is  given  called  Ts'ogs- 
gtam,  in  which  the  rules  of  etiquette  for  pupils  are  laid  down,  and  the 
manner  of  walking  and  conduct  at  meetings'  explained,  after  which 
should  there  be  any  pupil  who  has  infringed  the  rules  of  discipline,  he 
is  dealt  with  in  an  exemplary  way,  as  will  be  described  presently. 

The  liffectary,  or  rather  tea-kitchen,  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and 
temples,  has  five  regular  officials :  Two  tea-masters  (Jardpon),  who  look 
after  the  distribution  of  the  government  tea,  and  the  other  after  the 
tea  ordered  by  the  provost  of  the  cathedral ;  also  two  menial  Ja-ma, 
and  the  superintendent  ITab-gyog-gi  dpon-po,  who  has  twenty-five 
subordinates  on  fatigue  duty. 

The  service  of  general-tea  (Man-ja)  Ib  given  three  times  daily  from 
the  stock  supplied  by  the  Chinese  emperor  as  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
about  half-a-million  bricks.  On  the  15th,  26th,  and  the  last  day  of  the 
month,  general-tea  is  given  three  times  and  soup  once  by  the  governor 
of  Gfth-Idan  jpalaoe.  There  are  many  dispensers  of  gifts  who  offer  tea 
and  a  donation  ('gyed)  amounting  to  three,  fifteen,  seventeen  silver 
srangs  pieces ;  and  it  is  the  custom  that  if  one  Tam-ga  (about  -f^  of  a 
rupee)  be  oflfored  to  the  cathedral,  then  two  Tam-gas  must  be  offered 
to  the  college-school,  and  four  to  the  dub.     Offerings  may  be  made 


whicli  lias  Bocominodatlon  for  eighty  monks.    It  is  in  cliar^e  of  Uio  Kyi/-kliang 

The  chapel  of  Maitreya  (Gliamkhan|(/  which  is  three  storeys  higli,  and  is  spadous 
onough  to  contain  eighty  monks.    It  is  ander  the  charge  of  Ttioisamling  College. 

Opposite  to  Do^ma  tai  is  Do/ma  Lhakhang  (the  chapel  of  the  goddess  T&rA).  It 
can  hold  forty  monks,  and  is  In  the  diargd  of  Sliar-tse  Ta-ttkan^j. 

Opposite  Lobdg  is  the  ciiapel  of  Paldan  Lhamo.  It  is  said  tliat  the  imago  of 
Paldan  Lhamo  contained  in  it  stands  in  space,  i.e.,  without  any  support  on  any  side. 
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solely  to  the  school  without  the  cathedral,  and  may  be  made  to  the 
club  independently  of  either.  In  any  case,  when  oflforings  are  made 
to  the  cathedral,  then  something  must  be  offered  both  to  the  school 
and  to  the  club.  This  custom  has  existed  at  De-pung  at  least  from  the 
time  of  the  great  Dalai  L&ma  If^ag-waA. 

The  size  of  the  tea-boilers  of  the  larger  monastery  and  at  the  Lhlsa 
temple  is  said  to  be  enormous,  as  can  be  well  imagined  when  it  is 
remembered  that  several  thousands  have  to  be  catered  for.  The 
cauldron  at  the  great  Lhasa  cathedral  is  said  to  hold  about  1,200 
gallons. 

A  very  vigorous  discipline  is  enforced.  It  is  incumbent  on 
every  member  of  the  monastery  to  report  misdemeanours  which 
come  under  his  notice,  and  these  are  punished  according  to  the 
Pratimoksha  rules.  Minor  offences  are  met  at  first  by  simple 
remonstrance,  but  if  persisted  in  are  severely  punished  with 
sentences  up  to  actual  banishment. 

If  anyone  infringes  the  rules  of  discipline  short  of  murder,  or  oath, 
or  wine-drinking,  or  theft,  within  the  club,  the  two  club-msAters 
punish  him;  but  if  within  the  college  or  debating-hall,  then  he  is 
amenable  to  the  provost  of  the  college. 

A  member  of  De-pung  who  commits  any  of  the  ten  kinds  of  *'  indul- 
gence "  cannot  be  tried  except  in  the  cathedral.  The  elder  provost  calls 
on  the  breaker  of  the  rules  to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
students,  and  the  transgressor  rises  with  bent  head  and  is  censured  by 
the  younger  provost  and  sentenced  to  a  particular  number  of  strokes. 
Then  the  two  water-men  bring  in  the  dQe-rgan  of  the  clu)i>  and  the  tutor 
of  the  offending  student  The  dGe-rgan  rises  up  to  i*eceive  his  censure, 
and  so  also  the  tutors.  Then  the  offending  pupU  is  seized  by  the  head 
and  feet,  and  soundly  beaten  by  the  lictors  (T'ab-gyog). 

The  punishment  by  cane  or  rod  is  fifty  strokes  for  a  small  offence, 
one  hundred  for  a  middling,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  a  grave 
offence.  In  the  cathedral  no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  strokes 
can  be  given,  and  no  further  punishment  follows. 

For  breach  of  etiquette  in  sitting,  walking,  eating,  or  drinking,  the 
penalty  is  to  bow  down  and  apologize,  or  suffer  ten  strokes. 

The  most  severe  punishment^  called  "  Good  or  Bad  Luck  "  (sKyid- 
sdug),  so  called  it  is  said  from  its  chance  of  proving  fatal  according  to 
the  luck  of  the  si\fferer,  is  inflicted  in  cases  of  murder  and  in  expulsion 
from  the  order  for  persistent  intemperance,  or  theft.  After  the  con- 
gregation is  over  the  teacher  and  club-master  of  the  accused  are  called  to 
^e  court,  and  the  provost  of  the  cathedral  censures  them.  Then  the 
accused  is  taken  outside  the  temple  and  his  feet  are  fastened  by  ropes, 
and  two  men,  standing  on  his  right  and  left,  beat  him  to  the  number 
of  about  a  thousand  times,  after  which  he  is  drawn,  by  a  rope,  outside 
the  boundary  wall  (2chags-ri)  and  there  abandoned ;  while  his  teacher 
and  club-master  are  each  fined  one  scarf  and  three  silver  Srangs. 
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The  rule  which  is  most  broken  is  celibacy.  The  established 
church  alone  adheres  strictly  to  this  rule ;  so  that,  on  this  account, 
many  of  its  monks  leave  the  order,  as  they  are  always  free  to  do, 
though  suffering  social  disgrace,  as  they  are  called  ban-lokf  or 
"turncoats."  In  the  other  sects  many  celibate  monks  are  also 
found,  especially  in  the  larger  mona;Steries  of  Tibet ;  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  unreformed  sects,  for  instance, 
the  Kiti-ma-pa,  also  the  Sarkya-pa,  Duk-pa,  etc.,  are  married 
openly  or  clandestinely. 

The  li&mas  also  extend  their  exercise  of  discipline  outside 
the  walls  of  the  monastery.  Mr.  Rockhill  witnessed  at  Kumbum 
the  following  fracas :  **  Suddenly  the  crowd  scattered  to  right  and 
left,  the  LSmas  running  for  places  of  hiding,  with  cries  of  OUcor 
Ldmaj  CUkor  Lama  !  and  we  saw,  striding  towards  us,  six  or  eight 
Lftmas,  with  a  black  stripe  painted  across  their  foreheads,  and 
another  around  their  right  arms — black  Lftmas  (hei-ho-sang)  the 
people  call  them — armed  with  heavy  whips,  with  which  they 
belaboured  anyone  who  came  within  their  reach.  Behind  them 
walked  a  stately  L&ma  in  robes  of  finest  cloth,  with  head  clean- 
shaved.  He  was  a  G^kor,  a  LSma-censor,  or  provost,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  see  that  the  rules  of  the  Lamasery  are  strictly  obeyed,  and 
who,  in  conjunction  with  two  colleagues,  appointed  like  him  by 
the  abbot  for  a  term  of  three  years,  tries  all  Lamas  for  whatever 
breach  of  the  rules  or  crime  they  may  have  committed.  This 
one  had  heard  of  the  peep-shows.  Punch  and  Judy  shows,  gambling 
tables,  and  other  prohibited  amusements  on  the  fair-grounds,  and 
was  on  his  way  with  his  liotors  to  put  an  end  to  the  scandal.  I 
followed  in  his  wake,  and  saw  the  peep-show  knocked  down.  Punch 
and  Judy  laid  mangled  beside  it,  the  owners  whipped  and  put  to 
flight,  and  the  majesty  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  morality  duly 
vindicated."  * 

As  the  L&ma  is  comfortably  clothed  and  housed,  and  fed  on  the 
best  of  food,  he  cannot  be  called  a  mendicant  monk  like  the  Budd- 
hist monks  of  ol(l,  nor  is  the  vow  of  poverty  strictly  interpreted ; 
yet  this  character  is  not  quite  absent.  For  the  order,  as  a  body, 
is  entirely  dependent  on  the  lay  population  for  its  support ;  and 
the  enormous  proportion  which  the  L&mas  bear  to  the  laity  ren- 

>  RocxaiiXv  L^  06. 
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ders  the  tax  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
people. 

Most  of  the  monasteriesi  even  those  of  the  sects  other  than  the 
dominant  Ge-lug-pa,  are  richly  endowed  with  landed  property  and 
villages,  from  which  they  derive  much  revenue.  AH,  however, 
rely  mainly  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  worshippers 
amongst  villagers  and  pilgrims.  And  to  secure  ample  aid,  large 
numbers  of  Lftmas  are  deputed  at  the  harvest-time  to  beg  and 
collect  grain  and  other  donations  for  their  monasteries.  Most  of 
the  contributions,  even  for  sacerdotal  services,  are  in  kind, — ^grain, 
bricks  of  tea,  butter,  salt,  meat,  and  live  stock, — for  money  is  not 
much  used  in  Tibet.  Other  sources  of  revenue  are  the  charms, 
pictures,  images,  which  the  LSmas  manufEicture,  and  which  are  in 
great  demand;  as  well  as  the  numerous  horoscopes,  supplied  by  the 
L&mas  for  births,  marriages,  sickness,  death,  accident,  etc.,  and  in 
which  most  extensive  devil-worship  is  prescribed,  entailing  the 
employment  of  many  Lftmas.  Of  the  less  intellectually  gifted 
llamas,  some  are  employed  in  menial  duties,  and  others  are  en- 
gaged in  mercantile  traffic  for  the  general  benefit  of  their  mother 
monastery.  Most  of  the  monasteries  of  the  established  church 
grow  rich  by  trading  and  usury.  Indeed,  Lftmas  are  the  chief 
traders  and  capitalists  of  the  country. 

DRESS. 

The  original  dress  of  Buddha's  order  was  adapted  for  the  warm 
Indian  climate.  Later,  when  his  religion  extended  to  colder 
climes,  he  himself  is  said  to  have  permitted  warmer  clothing, 
stockings,  shoes,  etc.  The  avowed  object  of  the  monk's  dress 
was  to  cover  the  body  decently  and  protect  from  cold,  mosqui- 
toes,^ and  other  sources  of  mental  disturbance. 

The  dress  of  a  Tibetan  monk'  consists  of  a  hat  covering  his 
closely-shaven  crown,  a  gown  and  girdle,  inner  vest,  cloak,  plaid, 
trousers,  and  boots,  rosary,  and  other  minor  equipments. 

LAMAIST  HATS  AND  CX>WLS. 

No  hat  is  mentioned  in  the  Buddhist  scriptures  as  part  of  the 
outfit  of  a  monk,  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  introduced  into 

1  Hardy,  East,  i/bn.,  122.  «  See  figures  on  pages  46,  60, 172,  etc. 
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Indian  Baddhism  even  in  the  later  period,  judging  from  its  ap- 
parent absence  in  the  Ajan^  cave  paintings.  It  is,  however,  a 
necessity  for  tonsured  heads  in  a  cold  climate,^  and  it  is  usually 
made  in  Tibet  of  thick  felt,  flannel,  or  blanket. 

The  oonspicuousnesB  of  the  cap  lent  itself  readily  to  it«  hat 
being  converted  into  a  sectarial  badge.  We  have  seen  how  the 
colowr  of  the  cap  afforded  a  rough  distinction  into  yellow,  red, 
and  black  hats.  But  the  shape  is  also  an  important  element 
in  differentiating  hats,  both  for  sectarian  and  ceremonial  pur- 
poses. 

The  majority  of  the  hats  are  of  an  Indian  type,  a  few  only 
being  Chinese  or  Mongolian. 

The  two  most  typical  hats  are  believed  by  the  Lamas  to  have 
been  brought  firom  India  by  St.  Padmarsambhava,  the  founder  of 
Ijftmaism,  and  his  coadjutor,  ^nta-rakshita,  in  the  eighth  cen- 
tury.   And  both  of  these  hats  are  essentially  Indian  in  pattern. 

To  begin  with,  the  hat,  numbered  j  in  the  figure,  named 
^'The  red  hat,  of  the  great  Pandits"  (pan-ch'en-zVa-dmar). 
It  is  alleged  to  have  been  brought  from  India  on  the  foundation  of 
Lamaism  by  the  abbot  ^^^nta-rakshita,  and  it  is  common  to  all 
sects  in  Tibet  except  the  Ge-lug-pa.  Its  shape  is  essentially  that 
of  the  ordinary  cap  used  in  the  colder  parts  of  India  during  the 
winter  (see  fig.  n),  with  lappets  coming  over  the  ears  and  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  which  lappets  are  folded  up  as  an  outer  brim 
to  the  cap  in  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  Such  a  cap  is  often 
worn  by  Indian  ascetics  when  travelling  in  India  in  the  winter 
time;  and  it  is  quite  probable  that  Atifa,  as  the  L&mas 
allege,  did  arrive  in  Tibet  in  such  a  hat,  and  possibly  of  a  red 
colour.  The  chief  difference  in  the  Lftmaist  form  is  that  the 
crown  has  been  raised  into  a  peak,  which  gives  it  a  more  dis- 
tinguished look,  and  the  lappeta  have  been  lengthened. 

TsoA-K'apa  altered  the  colour  of  this  hat. firom  red  to  yellow, 
and  hence  arose  the  title  of  **  Yellow-hat "  (S'a-ser),  a  synonym 
for  his  new  sect,  ^the  Oe-lug-pa,**  in  contradistinction  to  the 
**  Bed-hat "  (SVmar)  of  the  Unreformed  Lamas.  He  raised  ita 
peak  still  higher  (see  figures  6  and  e  in  annexed  illustration), 

1  In  India  the  only  need  for  a  liead-oovering  It  m  an  occasional  protection  against 
the  tun,  but  the  Indian  monk  defenda  hie  shaven  crown  from  the  scorching  sun  by 
his  palm-leaf  fan. 
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and  lengthened   its  lappets  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the 
wearer.    Thus  he  gave  himself  the  longest  lappets,  forming  tails 


c^ 


a.  iTM-s'Tatgro 
6.  Fui-oli'en  me-rlik. 
e.  Ditto,  in  profile. 
d.  rTie-s'Tft  sgro-rtw. 
«.  dOon- dui  dbiL 
/.  Ditto,  in  proflto. 


LAicAS*  Hats.    . 

A.  ■iTftgs  I'va-nag. 
|.  iTa  !*▼*,  for  nTM-dning. 
>.  Pan-ch'en  s'Tft-dmar. 
k.  Dag  I'va-ri-'gnt. 
I.  dOun-s'Ta. 
m.  Z'?a-dkar  tkyod  k'ra. 


g.  T'an-s'Ta,  for  abbot!  and  re-   n.  Jo-i'Ta  glln  gtum. 
inoamationa.  o.  Jo-i*va  rgsrun. 


p.  Sakt-s'u  of  Sakjra. 
g.  Ora-s'a  of  Tiranitha  (red), 
r.  Bakjak'Hs'Ta. 
f.  iQoni-B'Ya  dbUoa 'gynd. 
t,  mKah-'grobi  dbu-«kn. 
M.  Kar*ma  tnags  I'va. 
r.  tKar-ma  >a-i'Ta. 
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down  to  the  waist.  The  abbots  were  given  shorter  tails,  and  the 
ordinary  monk  shorter  still,  while  the  novices  were  deprived 
altogether  of  the  tails.     It  can  be  used  when  walking  and  riding* 

Padma-sambhava's  mitre-like  hat  is  the  ^*  U-gyan^Pandit,''  the 
typical  hat  of  the  unreformed  NiA-ma  sect.  It  is  on  the 
same  Indian  model,  with  the  lappets  tnmed  up,  and  divided  so 
as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  red  lotus,  with  reference  to  the  ety- 
mology of  St.  Padma-sambhava's  name,  to  wit,  ^*The  Lotus- 
born,**  and  his  legendary  birth  from  a  red  lotus-flower.  His  native 
country  was  Udyftna,  between  Afghanistan  and  Kashmir ;  and  the 
tall  conical  crown  is  still  a  feature  of  the  caps  of  those  regions. 
It  is  also  called  the  Sahor  (Lahore  ?)  Pandit's  cap.  It  is  worn  by 
the  Kiti-ma  sect  in  empowering  (abisheka),  and  in  offering 
oblations,  and  in  sacred  dances.  The  largest  form  of  this  hat, 
surmounted  by  a  golden  vajra^  is  called  tiie  "Devil  subduer** 
(dreg-pa  zil-non  gyi  cha  lugs),  and  is  figured  in  the  foregoing 
picture  of  St.  Padma.  It  is  only  worn  by  the  head  L&mas  when 
giving  the  king  holy  water,  and  at  the  highest  festivals. 

Mimy  of  the  hats  are  full  of  symbolism,  as,  for  example.  Figs,  a 
and  d,  as  described  in  the  footnote.^ 

^  tTse-iwa  sgro-lug«  (Fig.  a).  This  helmet-like  hat  is  common  to  all 
Qe-lug-pa  Lftmas.  It  was  invented  by  ^Z'i-bdag  ne-ser,  and  adopted  by 
the  ^t  Qrand  Lima  GMenDub.  It  is  used  idong  with  the  cope  (ila- 
gam)  when  going  to  mass,  and  is  taken  off  on  entering  the  temple  and 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  with  the  tails  hanging  down  in  front ; 
on  emerffing  from  the  temple  it  is  worn  or  not  according  to  the  monk's 
own  wishes.  Its  long  tails  are  stitched  to  imitate  the  beaded  covers 
.  of  a  book,  so  that  when  the  monk  grasps  the  tails,  he  is  to  conceive 
that  he  has  a  grasp  of  the  scriptures;  and  again  that  be  is  draw- 
ing to  salvation  thousands  of  animals  represented  by  the  pile  on 
the  cap.  The  three  lateral  stitches  in  the  tails  typify  the  three 
classes  of  scriptures — ^the  TripUaka^  as  well  as  the  three  original  sins 
or  '* fires'*  and  the  sin  of  body,  speech  and  mind,  for  which  the 
Tripitaka  are  the  antidotes.  The  hkg  tails  also  have  to  suggest  to 
him  that  the  doctrines  may  be  extended  and  long  remain.  The 
marginal  stitches  represent "  the  twelve  best  commands."  The  inside  is 
often  white  to  suggest  that  the  monk  should  keep  his  heart  clean  and 
pure.  The  crest  represents  the  doctrinal  insight  (/ta-wa,  Skt.,  darfona)  ot 
the  wearer.  As  ne  rises  by  taking  a  degree  in  divinity  his  crest  is 
elevated  by  an  extra  stitch. 

rTse-iwa  sked-bts'em  differs  from  the  foregoing  in  having  an 
extra  stitch  in  its  crest  (see  p.  172).  It  is  confined  to  the  re-embodied 
mto*an-iiid  Lamas  and  those  who  have  taken  the  degree  of  d«/eHi*e,  or  B.D. 
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Nuns  wear  a  skuU-Hsap  of  woollen  oloth  or  fur,  coloured  yellow  or 
red,  according  to  their  sect. 

iTse^wa  sgro  rta'e  bas  tbe  highest  orest.  It  ib  confined  to  the  dOe- 
hakul  of  De-pung  monastic  university  and  the  degree  of  D.D, 

rTse-iwa  sgro-rtse-ma  (Fig.  d)  is  confined  to  the  Dalai  Lftma's  chapel- 
royal  of  rTse-rNam-gyal,  and  to  the  four  lings.  It  is  worn  during 
the  ^tor-rgyab  sacrifices  and  dances  at  these  temples  only. 

dGongs  'dus  iwa  zur-iur  (Figs,  e  and/).  Designed  by  Pan-ch'en  bho- 
btAh  ch'ot-kyi  rgyal  mts'an  after  the  shape  of  dBen-dl^on  hill.  It  is 
worn  by  the  Grand  Pan-ch'en  L&ma  and  the  four  abbots  of  Tashi-lhunpo 
on  going  to  preside  at  the  wrangling  disputations. 

Fdn-£wa  sne-rid'  ser-po  (Figs,  b  and  e).  This  is  a  yellow  variety  of  the 
red  one  of  tbe  same  name,  with  the  tails  much  lengthened  by  Tsoii  K'apa. 
It  is  only  worn  with  these  long  tails  by  tbe  Dalai  Lfti|f  a,  the  Pan-ch'en 
(Tashi)  Lima,  the  Gah-ldan  EJiri-rinpo-ch'e,  and  the  Tibetan  Lima- 
king  or  regent,  during  the  assembly  (fial-k'u)  mass  and  empoweriug. 
It  is  worn  with  the  go«-ber  robes. 

sNe-rin  zur  £wa  is  worn  by  the  abbots  of  the  colleges  and  the  head 
L&mas  of  smaller  monasteries. 

T'ah-£wa  i^yar-£wa  (Fig.  g)  is  the  summer  hat  when  riding  on  horse- 
back, and  is  confined  to  the  Dalai  and  Pan-ch'en  Grand  Lamas,  the 
regent,  or  king,  and  the  re-embodied  Lftmas,  and  those  abbots  who, 
having  obtained  highest  honours  in  divinity,  have  received  from  the 
Grand  Lama  the  diploma  of  bdag-rkyen. 

rTa-iwa  zur  Itas  dgun-fwa.  This  is  the  winter  riding  hat,  and  is 
confined  to  the  above  privileged  persons. 

Se-tebHTgyun  iwa  (Fig.  o).  The  summer  riding  hat  for  the  Tse-drung 
grade  of  L&mas,  who  are  selected  on  account  of  their  learning  and  good 
looks  as  personal  attendants  of  the  Grand  L&ma  (sKyab«-mgon  ch'en). 

rTa  zwa  rgyun-£wa  (Fig. «}.    The  winter  riding  hat  of  the  Tse-druug. 

rTse-drung  sga-p'ue  is  used  only  by  the  skyabs-myou  ch'en-mo  in 
ascendinff  and  descending  (?  Potala  hill). 

Zwa-dkar  skyid-ka  (Fig.  m).  Worn  by  the  Tse-drung  attendants  in 
summer  when  accompanying  the  Grand  Lftma  wearing  preceding  hat. 

Jo-f  wa-gliA-gsum  (Fig.  n),  "  the  lord's  hat  of  the  three  continents." 
It  is  formed  after  the  fashion  of  the  Asura  cave,  and  was  worn  by  the 
Indian  •/o-u^  (Atlsa),  the  reformer  of  Lamaism,  while  on  his  way  to  Tibet, 
at  the  Nepalese  snnne  Svajrambhunath  (T.,  Rang-'byuti)  Chaitya; 
afterwards  it  was  the  hat  of  his  sect,  the  Kah-dam-pa.  In  not  weather 
its  flaps  are  folded  up,  and  in  the  cold  let  down.  It  was  originally  red, 
but  changed  to  yellow  by  the  Ge-lug-pa.  Now  it  is  worn  only  by  the 
hermits  (ri-k'rod-pa)  of  the  €^lug-pa  or  established  church,  and  is 
never  worn  within  the  monastery  or  in  quarters. 

Sa-skya  K'ri-iwa  (Fig.  r).  This  hat  of  the  Sa-kya  sect  is  of  later  intro- 
duction. Originally  all  the  Sa-kya  Lftmas  wore  the  TJrgyen-pen-iwa  of 
the  unreformed  party.     When  they  attained  the  temporal  lordship  over 
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In  the  outer  rainy  diltricts  of  the  HimalayaSi  in  Bhot&n  and 
Sikhim,  many  Lamas  wear  straw  hats  during  the  summer,  or 
go  bare-headed. 

the  thirteen  provinces  of  Tibet,  the  Chinese  king  "Se-ch'en"  presented 
this  hat  to  uie  chief  of  the  sect,  his  highness  'Phag-pa  Rin-po-ch'e, 
and  its  central  vajra  upon  the  ''undiangeable  "  crown  is  alter  the  Chinese 
style.  It  is  restricted  to  those  of  noble  descent  (^dung-pa),  and  is  only 
worn  when  the  i/duh-frrgyud  L&ma  ascends  the  throne,  or  in  empower- 
ing devotees,  or  in  the  ^Tor  rgyab  sacrificial  offering.     Of.  also  p.  67. 

Sa-£umt*o<igrol(Fig.j)).  Thisisahatof  AeSa-kya-pa.  It  is  believed 
to  confer  spiritual  insight,  and  to  have  been  invented  by  the  God  of 
Wisdom  (Mafiju9ri)i    It  is  used  when  empowering  the  Rhri-pa,  and  for 


Sa-skya  grwa4wa  (Fig.  q.)  This  is  the  hat  of  the  Jonaii-pa  sub-sect,  to 
which  Tfiran&tha  belonged.  It  is  worn  by  the  junior  Sa-kya  monks 
during  certain  masses,  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  also  in  religious 
dances  and  in  the  Tor-gya  sacrifice. 

Karm2-pal  £wa  nag(Fig.  Q.  **  The  black  (fairy)  hat  of  the  Ear-marpa." 
This  hat  was  conferred  upon  the  reverena  Rang-'byun  rDorje  (Vajra 
Bvayambhu)  by  the  five  classes  of  witches  (D&kkinl)  when  he  coerced 
them  into  granting  him  the  Siddhi — power  ot  flying  in  the  air.  Each 
of  the  Dftkkinls  contributed  a  hair  from  their  tresses,  and  plaited  these 
to  form  this  hat.  Whoever  wears  it  can  fly  through  the  air.  It  is 
kept  as  a  relic  at  Sa-kya  monastery,  and  only  worn  in  state,  or  when  a 
wealthy  votary  comes  to  the  shrine.  On  such  occasions  a  monk  on 
either  side  holds  the  hat  to  prevent  it  from  carrying  off  the  wearer. 

Karma  siiags-£wa  (Fig.  «).  ''The  enchanter's  hat"  of  the  K-arma- 
pa  sect.  It  is  shaped  after  the  cake-oftering  for  the  angry  demons,  and 
IS  worn  during  the  dances  and  the  j^r-rgyab  sacrifice. 

Dwag-iwa  ri-*gra  (Fig.  k).  A  hat  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa  sect,  worn  when 
empowering  or  preaching.  It  is  shaped  after  the  hill  of  Dwag-lha 
sgam-pa,  and  was  invented  by  mSfam-med-diwag-po  Iha  rjes-ts'eriti-ma. 

sffagf  pal  iwa  nag  (Fig.  h).  The  black  necromancer's  hat.  Worn  by 
the  sLobnipan  Lama  of  the  unreformed  sect  in  their  ^Tor-rgyab  sacri- 
fice, and  in  the  mystic  play  in  all  the  sects. 

gZah-Awa  (Fig.  v).  "  The  planet  hat."  This  raven-crowned  hat  was 
designed  by  Lama  Gyun-ston-k'ro-rgyal  on  seeing  the  planet  Mercury. 
It  is  worn  by  the  Di-kung-pa,  Ear-ma-pa,  and  Nih-ma-pa  sects  during 
the  ceremony  of  **  circling  the  planets "  (gxai-bsJbor)  and  the  striking 
and  injuring  one's  enemy  (mi'u). 

The  hat  of  the  Grand  Lftma  of  Bhotan  (head  of  the  southern  Dug-pa 
churchV  and  figured  at  page  226,  is  called  pad-ma-mVong  or  ''the 
lotus-vision."  It  has  a  vo/ro-spikelet  which  cannot  be  worn  by  any 
but  the  supreme  L&ma.  And  the  hat  is  finely  embroidered  with  the 
cross-thunderbolts,  lotus-flower,  and  thunder  dragons  {Dug)* 
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The  Tibetans  follow  the  Chinese  in  the  practice  of  saluting  by 
taking  off  their  hat,  so  in  their  temples  no  hats  are  worn  except 
during  certain  ceremonieSi  and  then  only  a  special  kind. 

THE  ROBES. 

The  robes,  which  the  monks  of  the  established  church  and  the 
more  celibate  monks  of  the  other  secta  wear  during  certain 
celebrations,  are  the  three  vestmenta  of  the  shape  prescribed  in 
the  primitive  code  of  ritual,  the  Vvnaya^  with  the  addition  of  a 
brocaded  collared  under-vest  ^  and  trousers,  as  seen  in  the  figures. 
The  material  of  these  robes  is  usually  woollen  cloth;  but  silk, 
though  against  the  precepts,'  is  sometimes  worn  by  those  who 
can  afford  the  expense. 

The  colour  of  these  robes  is  yellow  or  red,  according  to  the  sect. 
Yellow  or  saffron '  colour  in  Tibet  is  sacred  to  the  clergy  of  the 
established  church,  the  Ge-lug-pa ;  and  its  use  by  others  is  penal. 
The  only  instance  in  which  it  is  permitted  is  when  a  layman  is 
bringing  a  present  to  the  Oe-lug-pa  priests.  He  then  is  permitted 
to  wear  during  his  visit  a  flat  yellow  hat  like  a  Tam-o'-Shanter 
bonnet. 

These  three  orthodox  Buddhist  rainitota  are : — 

1.  The  Lower  patched  robe, named "f«*dn'**(  =  flfcMiflfAa(i).  The 
cloth  is  in  several  largish  patches  (about  twenty-three)  and  sewn 
into  seven  divisions,  and  &stened  by  a  girdle  at  the  waist.^ 

1  stod  'jag. 

>  In  common  with  most  ascetics,  Buddha  decreed  the  monastic  dress  of  his  order 
to  be  of  as  mean  a  material  and  cost  as  possible,  and  the  colour  selected  was  sad 
saffron,  which,  while  affording  a  useful  wearable  colour  not  readily  soiled,  gave 
uniformity  to  the  wearer  and  afforded  no  scope  for  worldly  vanity  in  ftne  dress.  Yet 
nothing  can  be  more  dignified  and  becoming  than  the  thin  loose  robe  of  the  Buddhist 
monk,  falling  in  graceful  drapery,  endlessly  altering  its  elegant  folds  with  every 
movement  of  the  figure.  And  the  ease  with  which  it  lends  itself  to  artistic  arrange- 
ment is  seen  not  only  in  the  Grecian  and  Indian  sculptures  of  Buddha  in  a  standing 
posture,  but  is  even  retained  somewhat  in  the  thicker  and  relatively  unelegant  robes 
of  the  Lftmaist  monk,  seen  in  the  several  figures. 

s  Literally  nur-smrig  or  *'  Brahmani  goose  "  (coloured).  This  sad-coloured  bird,  tlie 
ruddy  shell-drake,  has  from  its  solitary  habits  and  conjugal  fidelity  been  long  in 
India  symbolic  of  recluseship  and  devotion,  and  figures  in  such  capacity  on  the  capitals 
of  the  Afoka  pillars. 

«  gz'an  or  ?  dras-drubs. 

•  The  patched  robe,  wliich  gives  the  idea  of  the  tattered  garments  of  poverty,  is 
stated  to  have  originated  with  Ananda  dividing  into  tjhiity  pieces  the  rich  robe  given 
to  Buddha  by  the  wealthy  physician  JIvaka,  and  thkt  robe  was  sewn  by  Ananda 
into  five  divisions  like  this  one. 
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2.  The  Outer  patxshed  robe,  named  Namrjar  (P.,  f  Antarvd- 
aaka).  The  cloth  is  cut  into  very  numerous  pieces,  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  which  are  sewn  together  in  twenty-five 
divisions. 

3.  The  Upper  shawl,  named  bld-goe  (Uttardaanghdti).  Long 
and  narrow,  ten  to  twenty  feet  long  and  two  to  three  feet  broad. 
It  is  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  under  right  arm, 
leaving  the  right  shoulder  bare,  as  in  the  Indian  style,  but  tlie 
shoulders  and  chest  are  covered  by  an  inner^vest.  It  is  adjusted 
all  round  the  body,  covering  both  shoulders,  on  entering  the  houses 
of  laymen.  And  over  all  is  thrown  a  plaited  cloak  or  cope,  cres- 
c^tic  in  shape.^ 

But  the  ordinary  lower  robe  of  Lamas  of  all  sects  is  an  ample 
plaited  petticoat,  named  **  S'am  fabs,**'  of  a  deep  gamet^red  colour, 
which  encircles  the  figure  from  the  waist  to  the  ankles,  and  is 
fastened  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  and  with  this  is  worn  an  un- 
sleeved  vest,  open  in  firont  like  a  deacon^s  dalmatia.  On  less 
ceremonial  occasions  a  sleeved  waistcoat  is  used ;  and  when  travel- 
ling or  visiting,  is  worn  the  ordinary  Tibetan 
wide-sleeved  red  gown,  gathered  at  the  waist 
by  a  girdle  ;  and  always  trousers.  The 
sleeves  of  this  mantle  are  broad  and  long, 
and  in  hot  weather,  or  on  other  occasions 
where  greater  freedom  is  wanted  or  the  priest 
has  to  administer  with  bare  arms,  the  arms 
are  withdrawn  from  the  sleeves,  which  latter 
then  hang  loose. 

A  sash  is  also  usually  worn,  several  yards 
long  and  about  three  inches  broad,  thrown 
over  the  left  shoulder,  across  breast,  and  tied 
in  a  bow  over  the  right  hip,  and  the  re- 
mainder swung  round  the  body.* 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Lfimas  of  everv 
sect,  the  established  church  included,  ordi- 
narily wear  red  robes,  and  it  is  the  colour  of 
the  girdles  (sKe-rag)  and  the  shape  and 
colour  of  the  hats  which  are  the  chief  distinctive  badges  of  the 
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'  lU-gam. 


•  or  int'an>go«. 


»  KbTvmt,  ii.,  268. 
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sect.     The  holy-water  bottle  (Ch'ab-lug),  figured  on  page   201, 
•  which  hangs  from  the  left  side  of  the  girdle,  is  also  fringed  by  a 
flap  of  cloth  coloured  red  or  yellow  according  to  the  sect. 

The  boots  are  of  stiff  red  and  particoloured  felt,  with  soles  of 

hide  or  Yak-hair. 

From  the  girdle  hangs,  in  addition 
to  the  holy- water  bottle,  a  pen-case, 
purse,  with  condiments,  dice,  etc., 
sometimes  the  rosary,  when  it  is 
not  in  use  or' worn  on  the  neck  or 
wrist,  and  the  amulet  box.  And  in 
the  upper  flap  of  the  coat,  forming  a 
breast  pocket,  are  thrust  his  prayer- 
wheel,  drinking-cup,  booklets, 
charms,  etc. 

The  dress  of  the  nuns  generally 
resembles  that  of  the  monks.  The 
head  is  shaved,  and  no  ornaments 
are  worn.^ 


THE    R0SARIB8. 

The  rosary  is  an  essential  part  of 
a  Lama's  dress;  and  taking,  as  it 
does,  such  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Lamaist  ritual,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  Tibetan  rosary  does  not  appear 
to  have  attracted  particular  notice. 

As  a  Buddhist  article  the  rosary 
appears  only  in  the  latest  ritualistic 
stage  when  a  belief  had  arisen  in  the 
potency  of  muttering  mystic  spells 
and  other  strange  formulas.  In 
the  very  complicated  rosaries  of 
Japan  ^  it  has  attained  its  highest 
development. 
Amongst  southern  Buddhists  '  the  rosary  is  not  very  conspicu- 

1  Cf.  BoYLB,  Mwk.,  p.  109. 

8  "Note  on  Buddhist  Rosaries  in  Japan."  By  J.  M.  Jambs,  Trmis,  Jap.  As.  Soc^  p. 
173,  1881. 

s  1  have  described  Burmese  Buddliist  rosaries,  as  well  ns  some  of  tlie  Lamaist,  in 
J.A.S.B.,lSdl. 


Prk-casb,  Ink-uottlb  and  Sbal. 

(The  pen-ca*e  is  sllverinlnid  iron  from 

Der-ge.) 
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0U8,  but  amongst  Tibetans  it  is  everywhere  visible*     It  is  also 

held  in  the  hand  of  the  image  of  the  patron  god  of  Tibet — Cha- 

ra-si  (Skt.,  AvaJLckUeavara).    And  its  use  is  not  confined  to  the 

L&mas.    Nearly  every  lay  man  and  woman  is  possessed  of  a  rosary, 

on  which  at  every  opportunity  they  zealously  store  up  merit ;  and 

they  also  use  it  for  secular  purposes,^  like  the  sliding  balls  of  the 

Chinese  to  assist  in  ordinary  calculations :  the  beads  to  the  right 

of  the  centre-bead  being  ^ 

called  tor-ihan  and  regis-      ,-s(^*^y^    :0^^ 

tering  units,  while  those 

to  the  left  are  called  c'tt- 

dd  and  record  tens,  which 

numbers  suffice  for  their 

ordinary  wants. 

The  Tibetan  name  for 
the  rosary  is  "  *prmirha^ 
pronounced  Vm-wa^  or 
vulgarly  Ven-na^  and 
literally  means  **  a  string 
of  beads/' 

The  rosary  contains 
108  beads  of  uniform 
size.  The  reason  for  this 
special  number  is  alleged 
to  be  merely  a  provision 
to  ensure  the  repetition 
of  the  sacred  spell  a  full 
hundred  times,  and  the 
extra  beads  are  added 
to  make  up  for  any 
omission  of  beads 
through  absent-mindedness  during  the  telling  process  or  for  actual 
loss  of  beads  by  breakage.     Ch6-re-si  and  Do-ma  have  each  108 

1  The  rotary  has  proved  a  useful  instrument  in  tlie  liands  of  our  Lima  sunrejring 
spies.  Thus  we  And  it  reported  with  reference  to  03rantse  town,  that  a  stone  wall 
nearly  two-and-a-half  miles  goes  round  the  town,  and  tlie  Lima  estimated  its  length 
by  means  of  his  rosary  at  4,600  paces.  At  each  pace  he  dropped  a  bead  and  uttered 
the  mystic  **  Om  mam  padm  hm,"  while  the  good  people  who  accompanied  hhn  in  his 
Lih4^or  or  religious  perambulations  little  suspected  the  nature  of  Uie  work  he  was 
really  doing. 
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names,  but  it.  is  not  usual  to  tell  these  on  the  rosary.  And  in 
the  later  Kham  editions  of  the  LSmaic  scriptures — ^the  '^  bka- 
'gyur,** — the  volumes  have  been  extended  from  100  to  108.  And 
the  Burmese  foot-prints  of  Buddha  sometimes  contain  108  sub- 
divisions. This  number  is  perhaps  borrowedi  like  so  many  other 
Lftmaist  fashions,  from  the  Hindus,  of  whom  the  Vaishnabs  possess 
a  rosary  with  108  beads. 

The  two  ends  of  the  string  of  beads,  before  being  knotted,  are 
passed  through  three  extra  beads,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  the 
largest.  These  are  collectively  called  '*  retaining  or  seizing  beads,'* 
rdog-dsin.  The  word  is  sometimes  spelt  mdo-'dsin,,  which  means 
*Hhe  union  holder.**  In  either  case  the  meaning  is  much  the 
same.  These  beads  keep  the  proper  rosary  beads  in  position  and 
indicate  to  the  teller  the  completion  of  a  cycle  of  beads. 

This  triad  of  beads  symbolizes  '<  the  Three  Holy  Ones  **  of  the 
Buddhist  trinity,  viz.,  Buddha,  Dharma  (the  Word),  and  Sangba 
(the  church,  excluding  the  laity).  The  large  centml  bead  repre- 
sents Buddha,  while  the  smaller  one  intervening  between  it  and 
the  rosary  beads  proper  represents  the  church  and  is  called  ^^  Our 
radical  LSma  "  (or  spiritual  adviser),^  the  personal  Lfima-guide  and 
confessor  of  the  Tibetan  Buddhist ;  and  his  symbolic  presence  on 
the  rosary  immediately  at  the  end  of  the  bead-cycle  is  to  ensure 
becoming  gravity  and  care  in  the  act  of  telling  the  beads,  as  if  he 
were  actually  present. 

The  Oelug-jia,  or  established  church,  usually  has  only  two 
beads  as  dck-dsm^  in  which  case  the  terminal  one  is  of  much 
smaller  size,  and  the  pair  are  considered  emblematic  of  a  vase  ftoxn. 
which  the  beads  spring.  In  such  cases  the  extra  bead  is  sometimes 
strung  with  the  other  beads  of  the  rosary,  which  latter  then  con- 
tains 109  beads;  thus  showing  that  the  beads  really  number  111. 

OouTders, 

Attached  to  the  rosary  is  a  pair  of  strings  of  ten  small  pendant 
metallic  rings  as  counters.  One  of  these  strings  is  terminated  by 
a  miniature  dorje  (the  thunderbolt  of  Indra)  and  the  other  by  a 
small  bell — in  Tantric  Buddhist  figures  the  dorje  is  ususUy  asso- 
ciated with  a  bell.    The  counters  on  the  dorje-^trmg  register  units 

1  iaa-wdl  Ua-ma. 
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of  bead-cydeB,  while  those  on  the  bell-string  mark  tens  of  cycles. 
The  counters  »xiA  the  ornaments  of  the  strings  are  usually  of  silver, 
and  inlaid  with  turquoise.  These  two  strings  of  counters,  called 
**  count-keepers,"  ^  may  be  attached  at  any  part  of  the  rosary 
string,  but  are  usually  attached  at  the  eighth  and  twenty-first 
bead  on  either  side  of  the  central  bead. 

They  are  used  in  the  following  manner :  When  about  to  tell 
the  beads,  the  counters  on  each  string  are  slid  up  the  string.  On 
completing  a  circle  of  the  beads,  the  lowest  counter  on  the  dorje- 
string  is  slid  down  into  contact  with  the  dorje*  And  on  each  far- 
ther cycle  of  beads  being  told,  a  further  counter  is  slid  down. 
When  the  ten  have  been  exhausted,  they  are  then  slid  up  again, 
and  one  counter  is  slipped  down  from  the  bell-string.  The 
counters  thus  serve  to  register  the  utterance  of  108  x  10  x  10=: 
10,800  prayers  or  mystic  formulas.  The  number  of  these  formulas 
daily  repeated  in  this  way  is  enormous.  The  average  daily  number 
of  repetitions  may,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a  Lama's  career,  amount 
to  5,000,  but  it  depends  somewhat  on  the  zeal  and  leisure  of  the 
individual.  A  layman  may  repeat  daily  about  five  to  twenty 
bead-cycles,  but  usually  less.  Old  women  are  especially  pious  in 
this  way,  many  telling  over  twenty  bead-cycles  daily.  A  middle- 
aged  Uma  fiiend  of  mine  has  repeated  the  spell  of  his  tutelary 
deity  alone  over  2,000,000  times.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
rosaries  so  worn  away  by  the  friction  of  so  much  handling  that 
originally  globular  beads  have  become  cylindrical. 

AflSxed  to  the  rosary  are  small  odds  and  ends,  such  as  a  metal 
toothpick,  tweezer,  small  keys,  etc. 

Mdlerial  of  the  Beads. 
The  materials  of  which  the  Limaist  rosaries  are  composed 
may  to  a  certain  extent  vary  in  costliness  according  to  the  wealth 
of  the  wearer.  The  abbot  of  a  large  and  wealthy  monastery  may 
have  rosaries  of  pearl  and  other  precious  stones,  and  even  of  gold. 
Turner  relates'  that  the  Grand  Tashi  L&ma  possessed  rosaries  of 
pearls,  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  coral,  amber,  crystal  and  lapis- 
lazuli. 

1  grang-'dsin,  but  Tulgarly  they  are  known  m  tkmb-M  (o'a*be'ftd)  or  **  the  ten 
makers.*' 
•  JTmioMy  to  Tibei,  p.  SSI,  1800. 
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But  the  material  of  the  ro8arj  can  only  vary  within  rather 
narrow  limits,  its  nature  being  determined  by  the  particular  sect 
to  which  the  LSma  belongs  and  the  particular  deity  to  whom  wor- 
ship is  to  be  paid. 

4. 


Kinds  of  Rosabibs. 


The  yellow  wooden  rotary  of  Oe-lug-pa  aeot. 

The  red  MUidal-wood  rotary  for  Tain-din's  worship. 

Tlie  white  oonoh  shell  rotary  for  Oha-ratl's  worship. 

The  Ettkaka  rotary  for  the  furies'  worship. 

▲  layman's  roaaiy  (heads  of  unequal  else). 

The  human  skull  (dlios)  rotary. 

The  (snake-spiiie  rotary. 

a^dd-dtin,  Jvitor^-pendant. 

ftsBOountert.  eaa  tweeier  and  tooth-plok. 

csbell-pendant. 
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Kvnds  of  Rosaries. 
The  yellow  rosary  or  Ser-feiij  Fig.  1,  is  the  special  rosary  of  the 
Q-e-lug-pa  or  *^  reformed  school,"  also  called  *'  the  yellow  hat  sect " 
(jSTo-aar).  The  beads  are  formed  from  the  ochrey  yellow  wood 
of  the  CTartrch^vh  tree,  literally  *Hhe  Bodhi  tree"  or  tree  of 
supreme  wisdom,  which  is  said  to  grow  in  central  China.  The 
wood  is  so  deeply  yellow  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  be  really 
that  of  the  Pipal  {Ficus  rdigiosa)^  of  which  was  the  Bodhi  tree 
under  which  Gautama  attained  his  Buddhahood.  These  beads 
are  manufactured  wholesale  by  machinery  at  the  temple  called  by 
Tibetans  RUwo  tse-na  and  by  the  Chinese  V-iha  Sharij  or  <<  The 
Five  Peaks,"  about  200  miles  south-west  of  Pekin.  Hue  gives  a 
sketch^  of  this  romantic  place,  but  makes  no  mention  of  its 
rosaries.  This  rosary  is  of  two  kinds,  viz.,  the  usual  form  of 
spherical  beads  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  a  less  common  form 
of  lozenge-shaped  perforated  discs  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence. 
This  rosary  may  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  worship,  including  that  of 
the  furies. 

The  Bo-dhirtse  rosary  is  the  one  chiefly  in  use  among  the 
Kiii-ma-pa,  or  **  old  (t.6.,  unreformed)  school "  of  lilmas,  also 
called  the  ^Ormar  or  **  red-hat  sect."  It  is  remarkable  that  its 
name  also  seeks  to  associate  it  with  the  Bodhi  tree,  but  its  beads 
are  certainly  not  derived  from  the  Ficus  family.  Its  beads  are 
the  rough  brown  seeds  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the  outer  Hima- 
layas. This  rosary  can  be  used  for  all  kinds  of  worship,  and 
may  also  be  used  by  the  Ge-luk-pa  in  the  worship  of  the  fiercer 
deities. 

The  white  conch-shell  rosary  Twiirt^eii^  Fig.  3,  consists  of 
cylindrical  perforated  discs  of  the  conch  shell,  and  is  specially  used 
in  the  worship  of  Avalokita — the  usual  form  of  whose  image  holds 
a  white  rosary  in  the  upper  right  hand.  This  is  the  speciid  rosary 
of  nuns. 

The  rosary  of  plain  crystal  or  uncoloured  glass  beads  is  also 
peculiar  to  Avalokita. 

The  red  sandal-wood  rosary  Tsan^dan-mar^  Fig.  2,  consists  of 
l)erforated  discs  of  red  sandad-wood  {AdenarUhera  pavonine)  or 

1  TrattU  »»  Tofiary,  Tihet^and  Oiinn.  Ry  M.  Hue  (Ilatlilt's  trans.),  «.•  p.  79^  and 
figured  under  Shrines. 
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other  wood  of  a  similar  appearance.  It  is  used  only  in  the  worship 
of  the  fierce  deity  Tam-din  (Skt.,  Hayagriva\  a  special  protector 
of  Lamaism. 

The  coral  rosary — Ch'irrurfen — is  also  used  for  the  tutelary 
fiendy  Tam-din,  and  by  the  unreformed  sects  for  their  wizard-saint 
Padma-sambhava.  Coral  being  so  expensive,  red  beads  of  glass 
or  composition  are  in  general  use  instead.  With  this  rosary  it  is 
usual  to  have  the  counters  of  turquoise  or  blue  beads. 

The  rosary  formed  of  discs  of  the  human  skull — the  fodr-VeUi 
Fig.  6 — ^is  especially  used  for  the  worship  of  the  fearful  tutelary 
fiend  Vajrorbhairava  as  the  slayer  of  the  king  of  the  Dead.  It  is 
usually  inserted  within  the  Bihdhir-tee  or  other  ordinary  rosary ; 
and  it  frequently  has  its  discs  symmetrically  divided  by  four  large 
Raksha  beads  into  four  series,  one  of  these  beads  forming  the 
central  bead.  There  is  no  rosary  formed  of  .finger-bones,  as  has 
been  sometimes  stated. 

The  "elephant-stone"  rosary — Laii-eh^en-grod-pa — ^is  prepared 
from  a  porous  bony-like  concretion,  which  is  sometimes  found  in 
the  stomach  (or  brain)  of  the  elephant.  As  it  is  suggestive  of 
bone,  it  is  used  in  worship  of  Yama.  The  real  material  being  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  expensive,  a  substitute  is  usually  found  in 
beads  made  from  the  fibrous  root  of  the  bow-bambu  (Z'u-^Ain), 
which  shows  on  section  a  structure  very  like  the  stomach-stone, 
and  its  name  also  means  <' stomach  or  digestion"  as  well  as 
«  bow." 

The  Rakaha  rosary,  Fig.  4,  formed  of  the  large  brown  warty  seeds 
of  the  ElceocarpuB  JanitmSy  is  specially  used  by  the  Niti-ma 
LSmas  in  the  worship  of  the  fierce  deities  and  deqnons.  The  seeds  of 
this  tree  are  normally  five-lobed  and  ridged,  and  it  is  interesting 
firom  a  botanical  point  of  view  to  find  how  relatively  frequent  is  the 
occurrence  of  six  lobes.  Such  abnormal  seeds  are  highly  prized  by 
the  Tibetans,  who  believe  them  to  be  the  offspring  of  some  seeds 
of  Padma-sambhava's  rosary,  which,  the  legend  states,  broke 
at  his  Halashi  hermitage  in  Nepal,  and  seventl  of  the  detached 
beads  remaining  unpicked  up,  these  were  the  parents  of  the 
six-lobed  seeds.  The  demand  for  such  uncommon  seeds  being 
great,  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  them  are  forthcoming 
to  diligent  search.  This  rosary  is  also  commonly  used  by  the 
indigenous  Bon-po   priests,  and  it  is  identical  with  the  rosary 
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of  the  Hindus — the  rudrdkaha  (Rudra's  or  the  fierce  god  Qiva's 
eyes,  with  reference  to  their  red  colour),  from  which  the  Tibetan 
name  of  Baksha  in  apparently  derived. 

The  Ncuii-ga  pd-ni  rosary  is  used  only  for  the  worship  of 
Namsrft,  or  Vai^ravana,  the  god  of  wealth ;  and  by  the  wizards  in 
their  mystical  incantatioDs.  It 'consists  of  glossy  jet-black  nuts 
about  the  size  of  a  hazel,  but  of  the  shape  of  small  horse  chest- 
nuts. These  are  the  seeds  of  the  Lv/ii-Van  tree  which  grows  in 
the  sub-tropical  forests  of  the  S.E.  Himalayas.  They  are  emble- 
matic of  the  eyes  of  the  Garu<jbL  bird,  a  henchman  of  Vajra-p&pi  (a 
form  of  Jupiter)  and  the  great  enemy  of  snakes,  and  hence  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  the  Sanskritic  name  of  the  beads,  from 
ndga,  a  serpent.  Its  use  in  the  worship  of  the  god  of  wealth  is 
interesting  in  associating  snakes,  as  the  mythological  guardians 
of  treasure,  with  the  idea  of  wealth.^ 

The  rosary  of  anake-^pi/nes  (vertebras)^  Fig.  7,  is  only  used  by 
the  sorcerers  in  necromancy  and  divination.  The  string  contains 
about  fifty  vertebras. 

The  complexion  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  be  worshipped  also  de- 
termines sometimes  the  colour  of  the  rosary-beads.  Thus  a  tur- 
quoise rosary  is  occasionally  used  in  the  worship  of  the  popular 
goddess  TSrS,  who  is  of  a  bluish-green  complexion.  A  red  rosary 
with  red  Tam-din,  a  yellow  with  yellow  Maiiju^ri ;  and  Vaifravan, 
who  is  of  a  golden-yellow  colour,  is  worshipped  with  an  amber- 
rosary. 

The  rosaries  of  the  laity  are  composed  of  any  sort  of  bead  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner.  They  are  mostly 
glass  beads  of  various  colours,  and  the  same  rosary  contains  beads 
of  a  variety  of  sizes  and  colours  interspersed  with  coral,  amber, 
turquoise,  etc.  The  number  of  beads  is  the  same  as  with  the 
LSmas,  but  each  of  the  counter-strings  is  usually  terminated  by 
a  vajra:  both  strings  record  only  units  of  cycles,  which  suflice 
for  the  smaller  amount  of  bead-telling  done  by  the  laity. 

Mode  of  idling  the  Beads. 

When  not  in  use  the  rosary  is  wound  r6und  the  right  wrist  like 
a  bracelet,  as  in  figure  on  page  172,  or  worn  around  the  neck  with 
the  knotted  end  uppermost. 

>  8eep.86SL 
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The  act  of  telling  the  beads  is  called  tan-c^  which  literally 
means  ^'  to  purr  **  like  a  cat,  and  the  muttering  of  the  prayers  is 
rather  suggestive  of  this  sound. 

In  telling  the  beads  the  right  hand  is  passed  through  the 
rosary,  which  is  allowed  to  hang  fireely  down  with  the  knotted 
end  upwards.  The  hand,  with  the  thumb  upwards,  is  then 
usually  carried  to  the  breast  and  held  there  stationary  during 
the  recital.  On  pronouncing  the  initial  word  ^^(hn,**  the  first 
bead  resting  on  the  knuckle  is  grasped  by  raising  the  thumb 
and  quickly  depressing  its  tip  to  seize  the  bead  against  the 
outer  part  of  the  second  joint  of  the  index  finger.  During 
the  rest  of  the  sentence  the  bead,  still  grasped  between  the 
thumb  and  index  finger,  is  gently  revolved  to  the  right, 
and  on  conclusion  of  the  sentence  is  dropped  down  the  palm- 
side  of  the  string.  Then  with  another  ^^Om**  the  next  bead 
is  seized  and  treated  in  like  manner,  and  so  on  throughout  the 
circle. 

On  concluding  each  cycle  of  the  beads,  it  is  usual  to  finger  each 
of  the  three  "  keeper-beads,"  saying  respectively,  "Om  !  '*  "  Ah  I " 
♦<Hum!;' 

The  mystic  formulas  for  the  beads  have  already  been  illustrated. 
They  follow  the  prayer,  properly  so-called,  and  are  believed  to  con- 
tain the  essence  of  the  formal  prayer,  and  to  act  as  powerful 
spells.  They  are  of  a  Sanskritic  nature,  usually  containing  the 
name  of  the  deity  addressed,  and  even  when  not  gibberish,  as 
they  generally  are,  they  are  more  or  less  unintelligible  to  the 
worshipper. 

The  formula  used  at  any  particular  time  varies  according  to  the 
particular  deity  being  worshipped.  But  the  one  most  frequently 
used  by  the  individual  L&ma  is  that  of  his  own  tutelary  deity, 
which  varies  according  to  the  sect  to  which  the  I^ma  be- 
longs. 

The  other  articles  of  equipment  comprise,  amongst  other 
things,  a  prayer-wheel,  vo/ro-sceptre  and  bell,  skull-drum  and 
smaller  tambour,  amulet,  booklets.  Some  even  of  the  higher 
Lamas  wear  ornaments  and  jewellery.^ 


^  The  Grand  L&ma  of  Tashi-lhunpo  wore  a  jewelled  necklace,  which  he  presented  to 
Mr.  Bogle  (Markh.,  cxl.) 
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A  few  poBsess  a  begging-bowl  and  the  mendicant's  staff,^  but 
these  are  mostly  for  ritualistic  displays,  as  the  I^ma  is  no  longer 
a  mendicant  monk  living  on  alms  like  the  Indian  Bhikshu  of 
old. 

1  Kkar'nl;  Skt.,  the  onomatopoetic  hiJeUe  or  thaMutrrtan^  the  alarm-Btaff  with 
Jingling  rings  carried  by  tlie  mcndiciuit  monk  to  drown  out  liy  ite  ]ingling  worldly 
sounds  from  the  ears  of  the  monk  and  to  warn  off  small  animals  lest  they  bo  trod 
upon  and  killed.  Its  use  is  explained  in  K&h-gyur  D6,  Vol.  xxri.,  Gsoma,  ila.,  p.  479. 
the  Tibetan  form  is  usually  tipped  by  a  trident  in  place  of  the  leaMike  loop. 


Alarm-Stakf 
of  a  Bsadiosat  monk. 
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«  He  who  eato  LAmM*  food 
Wants  iron  jaws."— 2V6eton  Proverb.^ 

L«TH0UOH  the  Lfimos  are  enslaved  in  the  bonds  of  ritual 
they  are  not  all  gloomy  ascetics,  wrapped  up  in  con- 
templation, but  most  can  be  as  blithe  as  their  lay 
brothers.  Their  heavy  roimd  of  observances,  however, 
often  lies  wearily  upon  them,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  frequent 
interruptions  in  the  ordinary  LSma's  saintly  flow  of  rhetoric  to 
yawn,  or  take  part  in  some  passing  conversation  on  mundane 
matters. 
The  daily  routine  of  a  Lama  differs  somewhat  according  to 
whether  he  is  living  in  a  monastery,  or 
as  a  village  priest  apart  from  his  dois- 
ter,  or  as  a  hermit.  As  with  occidental 
friars,  a  considerable  proportion  of  LSmas 
have  trades  and  handicrafts,  labouring 
diligently  in  the  field,  fiEurm,  and  in  the 
lower  valleys  in  the  forest.  But  scarcely 
ever  is  he  a  mendicant  monk,  like  his 
prototype  the  Indian  Bhikshu  of  old. 

The   routine  in  the  convents  of  the 
established  church  is  seen  at  its   best 
in  the  Grand  Lfima's  private  monastery 
or  chapel-royal  of  Nam-gyal,  on  mount 
Potala,  near   Lhfisa,  and  I  am  indebted    to  one  of  the  monks 


MSNDICANT  LIMA.' 


1  dkor  fos  M'la  Ickoff^  gt-am^pa  dyos. 


After  Uiorgi. 
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of  that  monastery  for  the  following  detailed  account  of  the  prac- 
tice followed  there. 

Routine  in  a  Monastery  op  the  Established  Ghuroh. 

Immediately  on  waking,  the  monk  ^  must  rise  from  his  couch, 
even  though  it  be  midnight,  and  bow  thrice  before  the  altar  in 
his  cell,  saying,  with  full  and  distinct  enunciation:  ^^0  Guide 
of  great  pity  t  hear  me !  0  merciful  Guide !  Enable  me  to  keep 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  rules,  including  abstinence  from 
singing,  dancing,  and  music,  and  thoughts  of  worldly  wealth, 
eating  luxuriously,  or  taking  that  which  has  not  been  given," 
etc,  etc. 

Then  follows  this  prayer*:  *<0  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  of 
the  ten  directions,  hear  my  humble  prayer.  I  am  a  pure- 
minded  monk,  and  my  earnest  desire  is  to  devote  myself  towards 
benefiting  the  animals;  and  having  consecrated  my  body  and 
wealth  to  virtue,  I  vow  that  my  chief  aim  will  be  to  benc^t  all 
living  things.** 

Then  is  repeated  seven  times  the  following  mantra  from  the  Sfltra  on 
"the  wheel-bleflsing  for  the  animal  universe"*:  ''Om/  Sambhara^  8am- 
mahd  jaha  hUtfi  I "  Followed  also  seven  times  by  this  extract  from 
bharabi  mana^ar  mahd  jaba  hUm  t  Om  I  8mara  &naraJbi  manatkara 
Norbu-fgyaa-pahi-gzhal-med-k'aii :  **OmI  rud  ratnini  pravariya  hUm/" 

This  is  followed  by  "  Om  !  Khrecara  gaidiiya  hri  hri  svaha  !  " 
— a  spell  which  if  the  monk  thrice  repeats  and  spits  on  the 
sole  of  his  foot,  all  the  animals  which  die  under  his  feet  during 
that  day  will  be  bom  as  gods  in  the  paradise  of  Indra  (Jupiter )l 

Having  done  this  worship,  the  monk  may  retire  again  to  sleep 
if  the  night  is  not  fieur  advanced.  I^  however,  the  dawn  is  near 
he  must  not  sleep  but  employ  the  interval  in  repeating  several 
ma/ntroB  or  forms  of  prayer  (amon-lam)  until  the  bell  rings  for 
the  first  assembly. 

The  first  assembly,  or  matin,  called  **  the  early  gathering ''  (ana- 
^'^S^)>  is  held  before  sunrise.  The  great  bell  goes  and  awakens 
everyone  hitherto  slumbering,  and  it  is  soon  followed  by  the  great 
conch-shell  trumpet-call,  on  which  signal  the  monks  adjust  their 

'  1  have  translated  by  *<  monk  **»!«  word  d^e-slon,  which  is  literally  •«  the  yirtuous 
bfggar/'  ooTTeeponding  to  the  Indian  Buddhist  word  Bhlkshu,  or  mendicant. 
'  Composed  hf  m'as-gmb-Aag-tfbaA-rdorJe. 
*  'gro-wa-yong8-su*bsngo-wal-'lihor>]oi-sida 
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dress  and  go  outside  their  cell  or  dormitory  to  the  layatory  stone- 
flag  or  pavement  (rdo-bchal)  for  ablution. 

Standing  on  these  stones,  and  before  washing,  each  monk  chants 
the  following  mantraf  and  mentally  conceives  that  all  his  sins,  as 
well  as  the  impurities  of  his  body,  are  being  washed  away :  ^<  Om! 
argham  taargham  himanase!  vJtausfvna  mahd  krodh  humphatr* 

Then  with  water  brought  in  copper  vessels,  and  with  a  pinch  of 
saline  earth  as  soap,^  they  perform  ablutions  usually  of  a  very 
partial  kind. 

After  ablution  each  monk  repeats,  rosary  in  hand,  the  mamira 
of  his  fjEtvourite  deity  (usually  Manju^ri  or  Tftrft),  or  his  tutelary 
iiend,  as  many  times  as  possible. 

On  the  second  blast  of  the  conch-shell,  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  first,  all  the  ftiUy-ordained  ndonks  bow  down  before  the 
door  of  the  temple,  while  the  novices  bow  upon  the  outer  paved 
court.  All  then  enter  the  temple  and  take  their  places  according 
to  their  grade,  the  most  junior  being  nearest  the  door;  and  during 
the  ingress  the  provost-marshal  stands  rod  in  hand  beside  the 
door. 

The  monks  seat  themselves  in  rows,  each  on  his  own  mat,  cross- 
legged  in  Buddha-fashion,  and  taking  care  not  to  allow  his  feet  to 
project,  or  his  upper  vestments  to  touch  the  mat.  They  sit  in 
solemn  silence,  facing  straight  to  the  front.  The  slightest  breach 
of  these  rules  is  promptly  punished  by  the  rod  of  the  provost- 
marshal,  or  in  the  case  of  the  novices  by  the  clerical  sacristan. 

At  the  third  blast  of  the  conch-trumpet  the  following  services 
are  chanted : — 

Invoking  the  blessing  of  eloquence;  the  refuge-formula;  Tson- 
K'apa's  ritual  of  Iha-brgya-ma. 

After  which  tea  is  served,  but  before  it  is  drunk  the  presiding 
LSma  says  a  grace  in  which  all  join. 

illlAIST   QBAOBS   BUOBB   MSAT. 

The  L&mas  always  say  grace  before  food  or  drink.  Most  of  these 
graces  are  curiously  blended  with  demonolatryi  though  they  always  are 
pervaded  by  univei'sal  charity  and  other  truly  Buddhist  principles. 

^  This  earth  is  called  tng-pa,  but  the  higlier  Lamas  use  soap :  ''The  L&ma  minister 
of  the  Grand  Lama,"  says  Sarat's  narrative,  **  formerly  used  to  wash  his  holiness's  liead 
with  water  and  tuif-pa  powder,  but  now  he  uses  a  cake  of  P 's  transparent  soap." 
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And  they  throw  some  light  on  the  later  Mahay  ana  ritual  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  from  which  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  borrowed. 

Before  drinking,  the  Lamas,  like  the  Bomans,  pour  out  some  of  the 
beverage  as  a  libation  to  their  Lares,  and  other  gods.     A  common 


Tea  Sbrvicb. 


gi*ace  before  drinking  tea  (which  is  served  out  eight  or  ten  times  daily 
at  the  temples  and  cathedrals — the  service  being  interrupted  for  this 
temporal  refreshment)  is  : — 
'*  We  humbly  beseech  thee !  that  we  and  our  relatives  throughout  all 

our  life-cycles,  may  never  be  sepaitited  from  the  three  holy  ones  ! 

May  the  blessing  of  the  trinity  enter  into  this  drink  1 "     [Then, 
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here  sprinkliDg  a  few  drops  on  the  ground  with  the  tips  of  the 

fore  and  middle  fingers,  the  grace  is  continued  :— ] 
^'  To  all  the  dread  locality,  demons  of  this  country,  we  offer  this  good 

Chinese  tea  1   Let  us  obtain  our  wishes  1  And  may  the  doctrines  of 

Buddha  be  extended  1 " 
The  grace  before  food  of  the  established  church,  the  purest  of  all 
the  L&mnist  sects,  is  as  follows : — 

*'  This  luaoiouB  food  *  of  a  hundred  tempting  tastei,  is  here  reverently  offered  hy 
us— the  animal  beinffs— to  the  Jmas  (the  Dhyftni  Baddhas)  and  their 
princely  sons  (celestiiu  Bodhisattvas).  May  rich  blessings  overspread  this 
food!  OmAhHum/ 

"  It  is  offered  to  the  L&ina— Om  Ouru  wura  nawidfa-ah  ffUm/ 

**  It  is  offei-ed  to  all  the  Baddhas  and  fiodhisattvas— Om  aarva  Buddha  Bod- 
higfUtfHt  vajra,  naividya-ah  HU^/ 

**  It  is  offered  to  the  tutelaries,  witches,  and  d^entores  Jidei^^Om  Deva 
Dakini  Sri  dharmapdla  MparwAra  venra  naividya-ah  SUm  ! 

**  One  piece  (is  offerea)  to  the  powerful  demon-lord  ((/ba&-bahi-'byn&-po  ; 
Skt.,  BhMtespara)--Om'Agra-Finda'euki  bhyawdhAt 


'  One  piece  to  Aprog-ma— Om-iTaritos-MxiAtf  / 
<  One  piece  to  *  the  five  hundn 


I  hundred  brothers  or  sisters  '^ — Om  ffariie  maha-vajra' 
f(akahini  hara-hara  aarva  papi-mokshi  ivahd  I 
**  This  food,  of  little  virtue,  is  offered  compassionately  and  without  anger  or 
pride,  or  as  a  return  for  past  favours  ;  but  solely  in  the  hope  that  we— all 
the  animal  beings—may  become  holy  and  attain  tiie  tank  of  the  most 
perfect  Buddhahood. " 

When  any  flesh-meat  is  in  the  diet,  then  the  following  grace  is 
repeated  seven  times  in  order  to  cleanse  from  the  sin  of  slaughter  and 
of  eating  flesh:  ''  Om  ahira  IcTie-ea-ra  iTOi^  /"  And  by  the  efficacy  of 
this  spell,  the  animal,  whose  flesh  is^eaten,  will  be  reborn  in  heaven. 

The  following  grace  is  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  donors  of  pro- 
visions, tea,  etc.,  to  the  monastery,  and  it  is  repeated  before  the  monks 
partake  of  food  so  gifted : — 

*'  Salutation  to  the  all-victorious  Tathagata  Arhat.  The  most  perfect  Buddha. 
The  fiery  and  most  illuminating  king  of  precious  liffht  I  Namo  I  SatnafUa- 
prabhd-rdgdya  Taihdgatdya  Arhate-aamauak-Budahdya  Namo  MaHjuari- 
ye,    Kumdra-BhUtdya  Bodhisaitvaya  maha'Sattvaya!     Tadyath&I     Om 


1  ^al-fos. 

>  Yidam  mK'ah-gro  ch'oi-tkyon. 

*  This  is  the  celebrated  man-eating  Yah^ni  fiendess,  with  the  600  children,  whoee 
youngest  and  most  beloved  son,  Pingala,  was  hid  away  by  Buddha  (or,  as  some  Lamas 
say,  by  his  chief  disciple,  Maudgalyayana)  in  his  begging-bowl  until  she  promised  to 
cease  cannibalism,  and  accept  the  Buddhist  doctrine  as  detailed  in  the  Bainakuia 
SSira,  See  also  the  Japanese  version  of  this  legend,  footnote  p.  99.  The  Limas  assert 
that  Buddha  also  promised  Hariti  that  the  monks  of  his  order  would  hereafter  feed 
both  herself  and  her  sons :  hence  their  introduction  into  this  grace ;  and  each  Lima 
daily  leaves  on  his  plate  a  handful  of  his  food  expressly  for  these  demons,  and  these 
leavings  are  ceremoniously  gathered  and  thrown  down  outside  the  monastery  gate  to 
these  pretaa  and  other  starveling  demons. 

^  The  diildren  of  the  above  Hariti. 
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ralambhe-ntra-bhtue  jaye^jayelahdhe  maha-materakshinamfM  paruodhdyd 
9vaJi&,     (The  efficacy  of  reciting  this  mantra  is   thas   described,  says 


the  Oe-ldg-pa  mannal  of  daily  worship,  in  the  Vinaya-SUtra i  "When 
this  is  repeated  once  all  sins  will  be  cleansed,  and  the  dispensers  of  the 
gifts  will  haye  their  desires  fulfilled."    Then  here  follow  with  :•— ) 

"  May  I  attain  bliss  by  virtue  of  this  pft  1 

"  Mav  I  attain  bliss  by  deep  meditation,  the  ceremonial  rites,  reverence  and 
the  offerings  1 

"May  I  attain  perfect  bliss  and  the  supreme  perfection  of  the  real  end 
(ivtfrAiui) ! 

"  May  I  obtain  the  food  of  meditation  of  the  hundred  tastes,  power,  and  bright- 
ness of  countenance  by  virtue  of  this  f  ood-offerins  1 

"  May'  I  obtain  rebirths  of  wisdom,  void  of  thirst,  liunger,  and  disease,  by 
virtue  of  this  repentance-offering  1 

"  May  I  obtain  unalloyed  happiness,  free  from  worldly  birth,  old  age,  disease, 
and  death  I 

'*  Biav  the  dispenser  of  these  gifts  attain  perfection  by  virtue  of  these,  his 
liberal  ffif ts  1 

"May  the  human  beings  and  all  the  other  animals,  obtain  deliverance  by 
virtue  of  Uiis  vast  onerinff ! 

"  liay  all  the  Buddhists,  Nanda,  Upananda.  etc,  the  gods  of  the  natural  dwell- 
ing, the  king,  this  dispenser  of  gifts,  and  the  populace  generally,  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  louff  life,  and  freedom  from  disease. 

"  Biay  all  the  tiuman  beings,  oy  virtue  of  this  (gift),  obtain  luck  in  body  and 
fore-knowledge. 

*'  May  the  hopes  of  animals  be  realised  as  by  the  wish-granting  gem  (dntd- 
mofU)  ana  the  wish-granting  tree  {Kalpaiaru),  and  may  glory  come  on  all ! 
mangaiam  J  " 

After  the  tea-refreshment,  the  following  services  are  performed : 
The  Great  Compassionators  liturgy,  the  praise  of  the  disciples  or 
SthavvraSf  the  offering  of  the  magic-circle  or  maii4ol(i,  though 
the  great  circle  is  not  offered  every  day,  Yorir^eiv-zhir'gyurnui, 
and  the  worship  of  the  awfiil  Bhairava,  or  other  tutelary,  such 
as  Saftdns,  Dem-ch'og,  or  Tfirft.  But  as  these  latter  liturgies  are 
very  long,  they  are  interrupted  for  further  tea^refreshment.  And 
at  this  stage,  that  is»  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
portions  of  the  tutelary's  worship,  is  done  any  sacerdotal  service 
needed  on  account  of  the  laity,  such  as  masses  for  the  sick, 
or  for  the  soul  of  a  deceased  person.  In  the  latter  case  it  is 
publicly  announced  that  a  person,  named  so-cmd-so,  died  on  such 
a  date,  and  his  relatives  have  given  tea  and  such-and-such  present, 
in  kind  or  money,  to  the  Lftmas  for  masses.  Then  the  Lftmas  do 
the  service  for  sending  the  soul  to  the  western  paradise.^  Or,  if 
the  service  is  for  a  sick  person,  they  will  do  the  Ku-rim'  ceremony. 

The  tutelary's  service  is  then  resumed,  and  on  its  conclusion 
tea  and   soup  are  served.     Then  is  chanted  the  S*es-rab  mih" 

1  See  chapter  on  worship.  *  Not  phonetic  for  *'  cure  him." 
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po,  after  which  the  assembly  closes,  and  the  monks  file  out  singly, 
first  from  the  extreme  right  bench,  then  from  the  extreme  left, 
the  youngest  going  first,  and  the  most  senior  of  the  re-incamated 
saintly  Lamas  last  of  all. 

The  monks  now  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  do  their 
private    devotions,    and    ofifer    food    to   their    tutelary   deities; 

often  marking  the  time  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  particular  devotional  exer- 
cises by  twirling  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  their  table-prayer-wheel,  and 
while  it  spins,  the  exercise  lasts; 

The  orisons  are  chanted  to  the 
clamour  of  noisy  instruments  when- 
ever the  sun's  disc  is  first  seen  in 
the  morning.  Then  the  hat  is 
doffed,  and  the  monk,  facing  the 
sun,  and  uplifting  his  right  hand  to 
a  saluting  posture,  chants  "It  has 
arisen !  It  has  arisen !  The  glorious 
one  has  arisen !  The  sun  of  happi- 
ness has  arisen  !  The  goddess  Marie! 
has  arisen  !  Om-Maricinam  sva- 
ha  !  "  On  repeating  this  mantra  of 
Maiici  seven  times,  he  continues 
with:  "  Whenever  I  recall  your  name 
I  am  protected  from  all  fear.  I  pray 
for  the  attainment  of  the  great  stainless  bliss.  I  salute  you, 
0  goddess  Marici!  Bless  me,  and  fulfil  iny  desires.  Protect 
me,  0  Goddess,  from  all  the  eight  feai's  of  foes,  robbers,  wild 
beasts,  snakes,  and  poisons,  weapons,  firewater,  and  high  preci- 
pices." 

The  second  assembly,  called  "  the  After-heat"  (t'sa-gtiA)  is 
held  about  ^  9  a.m.,  when  the  sun's  heat  is  felt.  On  the  first  blast 
of  the  conch  all  retire  to  the  latrine.  At  the  second  blast  all 
gather  on  the  pavement,  or,  if  raining,  retire  to  a  covered  court 
to  read,  etc.     At  the  third  blast — about  fifteen  minutes  after  the 


Prayer-cylinder  for  Tabi^. 


»  Time  is  only  known  approxiinately.'as  it  is  usually,  as  the  name  for  hour  (ch*u- 
ts'al)  implies,  kept  by  water-clocks  (See  •«  C'u-ts'al,"  Ramsay's  />icf.,  p.  63),  and  also  by 
the  burning  of  tapers. 
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second — all  re-€»8emble  in  the  temple  and  perform  the  service  of 
'^  Inviting  the  relif^ous  guardian  (-iiend)."  During  this  worship 
tea  is  thrice  served,  and  on  its  conclusion  the  monks  all  leave  the 
temple.  The  younger  monks  now  pore  over  their  lessons,  and 
receive  instructions  from  their  teachers. 

The  third  assembly,  called  *^  Noon-tide,"  is  held  at  noon.  On 
the  first  blast  of  the  conch  all  prepare  for  the  sitting.  At^the 
second  they  assemble  on  the  ^xivement,  and  at  the  third  they  enter 
the  temple  and  perform  the  worship  of  "  bS'ags-pa  "  and  *'  bSkati- 
wa,**  during  which  tea  is  served  thrice,  and  the  meeting  dis- 
solves. 

Each  monk  now  retires  to  his  cell  or  room,  and  discarding  his 
boots,  offers  sacrifice  to  his  favourite  deities,  arranging  the  first 
part  of  the  rice-offering  with  scrupulous  cleanliness,  impressing  it 
with  the  four  marks,  and  surrounding  it  with  four  pieces  bearing 
the  impress  of  the  four  fingers.  After  this  he  recites  the  ^  Praise 
of  the  three  holy  ones."  ^ 

Then  lay  servants  bring  to  the  cells  a  meal  consisting  of  tea, 
meat,  and  pak  (a  cake  of  wheat  or  tsam-pa).  Of  this  food,  some  - 
must  be  left  as  a  gift  to  the  hungry  manes^  Hariti  and  her 
sons.  The  fragments  for  this  purpose  are  carefully  collected  by 
the  servants  and  thrown  outside  the  temple  buildings,  where  they 
are  consumed  by  dogs  and  birds.  The  monks  are  now  free  to 
perform  any  personal  business  which  they  have  to  do. 

The  fourth  assembly,  called  ^  First  (after-)  noon  tea "  (dguA- 
ja-daA-po)  is  held  about  3  p.m.  The  monks,  summoned  by 
three  blasts  of  the  conch  as  before,  perform  a  service  somewhat 
similar  to  that  at  the  third  assembly,  and  offer  cakes  and  praise 
to  the  gods  and  divine  defenders,  during  which  tea  is  thrice  served^ 
and  the  assembly  dissolves. 

Then  the  junior  monks  revise  their  lessons,  and  the  pdr^i  or 
middle-grade  monks  are  instructed  in  rhetoric  and  in  sounding 
the  cymbals  and  horns.  And  occasionally  public  wranglings  as 
already  described  are  held  on  set  themes  to  stimulate  theological 
proficiency. 

The  fifth  assembly  or  vesper,  tailed  **  The  Second  (after-)  noon 
tea  '*  is  held  about  7  p.m.    The  conch,  as  formerly,  calls  thrice  to 


1  8m  chapter  oo  worship. 
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the  temple^  where  is  chanted  the  worship  of  Taii-rak  and  the 
prayers  of  glory  (6krap-shi«),  during  which  tea  is  given  thrice, 
and  the  assembly  dissolves.  After  this  the  monks  return  to  their 
rooms  till  the  second  night  bell  sounds,  when  the  junior  monks 
repeat  from  memory  before  their  teachers  certain  scriptures  and 
other  texts;  and  at  the  third  bell  all  retire  to  their  cells  to 
sleep. 

ROUTINB  IN  AK  UNREPOKMBD  M0NA8TERT. 

The  routine  in  the  monasteries  of  the  unreformed  or  ffifi- 
ma  sects  dejuirts  considerably  irom  the  high  standard  above 
described,  and  introduces  more  demonolatry  and  the  worship  of 
the  deified  wizard  Ouru  Padma-sambhava. 

The  practice  followed  at  Pemiongchi  monastry  is  here 
described : — 

In  the  morning,  after  offering  the  sacred  food,  incense,  and 
butter-incense,  a  conch-shell  is  blown,  on  which  all  the  monks 
must  come  out  of  their  chambers.  On  the  second  blast  all  collect 
in  the  great  assembly  hall,  and  during  this  entry  into  the  hall 
the  provost-marshal  stands  beside  the  doo.*  with  his  rod  in  hand. 
All  the  monks  seat  themselves  in  Buddha-fashion,  as  before 
described. 

The  slightest  breach  of  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  discipline  is 
promptly  punished  by  the  rod  of  the  provost-marshal,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  novices,  by  the  sacristan. 

^^en  all  have  been  properly  seated,  then  two  or  three  of  the 
most  inferior  novices  who  have  not  passed  their  examination,  and 
who  occupy  back  seats,  rise  up  and  serve  out  tea  to  the  assembly, 
as  already  described,  each  monk  producing  from  his  breast  pocket 
his  own  cup,  and  having  it  filled  up  by  these  novices. 

The  service  of  tea  is  succeeded  by  soup,  named  gSol-jam  t'ugpa^ 
and  served  by  a  new  set  of  the  novice  underlings.  When  the  cups 
are  filled,  the  precentor,  joined  by  all  the  monks,  chants  ^*  the 
Sacrificial. Offering  of  the  Soup."  Three  or  four  cups  of  soup  are 
supplied  to  each  monk.    The  hall  is  then  swept  by  junior  monks. 

The  precentor  then  inspects  the  magic  circle  ^  to  see  that  it  is 
correct^  and,  this  ascertained,  he  commences  the  celebration,  con- 

1  No  layman  is  allowed  to  senre  out  the  monks'  food  in  tlie  temple.  Tlie  lay  ser- 
vants bring  it  to  the  outside  door  of  the  building,  and  there  deposit  it. 
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gisiing  of  the  BN&nrgro  and  the  refuge-formala,  and  Las-^byaii^ 
on  the  conclusion  of  which  the  assembly  disperses. 

About  8  A.M.  the  conch-shell  blast  again  summons  the  monks  to 
the  assembly  hall,  where,  after  partaking  of  refreshments  of  tea 
and  parched  grain  in  the  manner  already  described,  a  full  celebra- 
tion is  done.    And  on  its  conclusion  the  monks  disperse. 

About  10  A.M.  a  Chinese  drum  is  beaten  to  muster  the  monks 
in  the  assembly  haU.  At  this  meeting  rice  and  meat  and  vege- 
tables are  served  out  as  before,  and  with  this  is  also  served  beer 
called  gSoB-rgyahf  the  ^  food-sacrifice  ^  (lT(Mnch*od)  being  done  as 
formerly.  A  full  celebration  is  then  performed,  and  the  meeting 
dissolves. 

In  the  afternoon  a  conch-shell  is  blown  for  tea,  and  a  Chinese 
gong  calls  for  beer,  the  monks  assembUng  as  before,  and  doing 
a  full  celebration  of  the  worship  of  the  lord  (demon)  Mahfikfili  and 
the  guardians  of  religion  respectively. 

When  sacerdotal  celebrations  on  behalf  of  laymen  have  to  be 
done,  such  are  introduced  within  the  latter  celebration,  which  is 
interrupted  for  this  purpose.  And  after  each  of  these  extra  cele- 
brations the  monks  remain  outside  the  assembly  hall  for  a  very 
short  time  and  then  re-assemble.  On  finishing  the  extra  services, 
the  worship  of  the  religious  guardians  is  then  resumed  and  con- 
cluded. 

In  the  evening  another  assembly,  preceded  by  tea  as  refresh- 
ment, conducts  the  celebration  of  sKan-shags  with  one  hundred 
and  eight  lamps. 

Another  and  final  assembly  for  the  day  is  made  by  beat  of  drum, 
and  rice  and  flesh-meat  is  served  out 

The  refreshments  and  meals  usually  number  nine  daily. 

UFE  AS  A  VILLAGE  PRIEST. 

The  monk,  immediately  on  waking,  must  rise  from  his  couch, 
even  though  it  be  midnight,  and  commence  to  chant  the  Mi-rtah- 
rgyud-bahd^  taking  care  to  pronounce  all  the  words  frdly  and  dis- 
tinctly. This  contains  the  instructions  of  his  special  Lftma-pre- 
ceptor,  and  in  its  recital  the  monk  must  recall  vividly  to  mind  his 
spiritual  guide.  This  is  followed  by  a  prayer  consisting  of 
numerous  requests  for  benefits  of  a  temporal  nature  desired  by 
the  petitioner. 
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Then  he  assumes  the  meditative  posture  of  the  seven  attitudes/ 
and  gets  rid  by  physical  means  of  the  *'  three  original  sins.*' 

Then,  coercing  his  tutelary  demon  into  conferring  on  him  his 
fiendish  guise,  he  chants  ^^  the  four  preliminary  services  ** : — 

The  %Non-gro  hzi-^hyor.  These  are  the  refuge  formulai  which  deanses 
the  darkness  of  the  body ;  the  hundred  letters,  which  cleanse  all  ob- 
scurity in  speech,  and  the  magic-circle  of  rice,  the  Man^aia^  which 
cleanses  the  mind  ;  and  the  prayer  enumerating  the  Lftmas  up  to  the 
most  perfect  one,  which  confers  perfection  on  the  monk  himsdf . 

This  is  followed  by  the  chanting  of  hLa-ifruhf  *'  the  obtaining  of  the 
Lftma,"  and  *'  the  obtaining  of  the  ornaments,  aHfen-gruh" 

The  mild  deity  in  this  worship  is  called  <<The  Placid  One/" 
and  the  demon  ^^ The  Repulsive."*  The  demoniacal  form  must 
be  recited  the  full  number  of  times  which  the  LSma  bound  him- 
self to  do  by  vow  before  his  spiritual  tutor,  namely,  one  hundred, 
one  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  times  daily.  Those  not  bound  in 
this  way  by  vows  repeat  the  charm  as  many  times  as  they  con- 
veniently can. 

Having  done  this,  he  may  retire  again  to  sleep,  if  the  night  be 
not  very  far  advanced.  But  if  the  dawn  is  near,  he  must  not 
go  to  sleep,  but  should  employ  the  interval  in  several  sorts  of 
prayer. 

As  soon  as  day  dawns,  he  must  wash  his  face  and  rinse  his 
mouth  and  do  the  worship  above  noted,  should  he  not  have 
already  done  so ;  also  the  following  rites : — 

1st.  Prepare  sacred  food  for  the  six  sorts  of  beings  (Rigs-strtig'gi' 
gtortna)  and  send  it  to  tantalized  ghosts. 

2nd.  Offer  incense,  butter-incense,  and  wine-oblation  {gBer-sKyem). 
The  incense  is  offered  to  the  good  spirits — firstly,  to  the  chief  god  and 
the  L&ma;  secondly,  to  the  class  of  "  king  "  gods ;  and  thirdly  to  the 
mountain  god  ''  Kanchinjinga.''  Then  offerings  are  made  to  the  spirits 
of  caves  (who  guarded  and  still  guard  the  ludden  revelations  therein 
deposited),  the  ''enemy-god  of  battle,"  the  country  gods,  the  local 
demigods,  and  "  the  eight  classes  of  deities.'*  The  butter-incense  is 
only  given  to  the  most  malignant  class  of  the  demons  and  evil  spirits. 

Some  breakfieist  is  now  taken,  consisting  of  weak  soup,  followed 
by  tea  with  parched  grain.  Any  especial  work  which  has  to  be 
done  will  now  be  attended  to,  fiiiling  which  some  tantrik  or  other 

1  See  p.  146.  >  mi*vn,  *  bt/e-pa. 
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service  will  be  chanted.  And  if  any  temple  or  Caitja  be  at  hand, 
these  will  be  circumambnlated  with  "  prayer- wheel  **  revolving  in 
handy  and  chanting  mantras.  Then  is  done  any  priestly  service 
required  by  the  villagers. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  meal  of  rice  is  taken 
followed  by  beer  by  those  who  like  it,  or  by  tea  for  non-beer 
drinkers. 

About  six  o'clock  p.m.  is  done  the  gtor-bsAo^  service,  in  which, 
after  assuming  his  tutelary  dignity,  he  chants  the  sAon-gro  and 
refuge  formula.  Then  is  done  a  sacrificial  worship^  with  bell 
and  small  drum,  followed  by  an  invocation  to  the  hosts  of  Lamas, 
tutelaries,  and  the  supernatural  d^eTisoreaJidei. 

About  9  or  10  p.m.  he  retires  to  sleep. 

IN  HERMriAGB. 

Buddhism  in  common  with  most  religions  had  its  hermits 
who  retired  like  John  the  Baptist  into  the  wilderness.     And  such 


Hbrmit-ULmi.i 

periodical  retirement  for  a  time,  corresponding  to  the  Buddhist 
Lent  (the  rainy  season  of  India,  or  Varshay  colloq. "  barsat "),  when 
travelling  was  difficult  and  unhealthy,  was  an  essential  part  of  the 
routine  of  the  Indian  Buddhist.     TsoA  K'apa  enforced  the  obser- 

1  mCh'oga.  »  After  Hue. 
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vance  of  this  practice,  but  it  has  now  fiEillen  much  into  abeyance. 
Probably  the  booths  which  are  erected  for  the  head  LSmas  in 
Sikhim  during  their  visits  to  villages  in  the  autumn,  are  vestiges 
of  this  ancient  practice  of  retirement  to  the  forest. 

Theoretically  it  is  part  of  the  training  of  every  young  lilma  to 
spend  in  hermitage  a  period  of  three  years,  three  months,  and 
three  days,  in  order  to  accustom  himself  to  ascetic  rites.  But  this 
practice  is  very  rarely  observed  for  any  period,  and  when  it  is 
observed,  a  period  of  three  months  and  three  days  is  considered 
sufficient.  During  this  seclusion  he  repeats  the  spell  of  his  tutelary 
deity  an  incredible  number  of  times.  The  MtUoryoga  mgan-gro^ 
complete  in  all  its  four  sections,  must  be  repeated  100,000 
times.  In  chanting  the  refuge-formula  portion,  he  must  prostrate 
himself  to  the  ground  100,000  times.  The  repetition  of  the  Yige- 
hrgyd^pa  itself  takes  about  two  months ;  and  in  addition  must 
be  chanted  the  following  voluminous  services:  P*yi-grub,  naA- 
'grub,  gsaii-'grub,  bla-'grub,  snen-grub,  'prin-las,  and  bzi- grub. 

Those  who  permanently  adopt  the  hermit  life  are  called  ^^  the 
packed-up  ones  **  ^  and  those  of  the  highest  rank  are  *^  the  great 
recluses."  '  They  are  engaged  in  ascetic  exercises  and  are  usually 
followers  of  the  Vajray&na  system,  seeking  Siddhi  and  its  wizard 
powers  by  the  aid  of  the  D&kkini  she-devils  and  the  king-devils 
who  are  their  tutelaries. 

TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS. 

Like  western  friars,  the  Lamas  have  a  considerable  proportion 
of  their  number  .engaged  in  trades  and  handicrafts.  The  monks 
are  practically  divided  into  what  may  be  called  the  spiritual  and 
the  temporal.  The  more  intelligent  are  relieved  of  the  drudgery 
of  worldly  work  and  devote  themselves  to  ritual  and  meditation. 
The  less  intellectual  labour  diligently  in  field  oi"  fiurm  and  in 
trading  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery ;  or  they  collect  the  rents 
and  travel  from  village  to  village  begging  for  their  jMurent  monas- 
tery, or  as  tailors,  cobblers,  printers,  etc.  Others  again  of  the 
more  intellectual  members  are  engaged  as  astrologers  in  casting 
horoscopes,  as  painters  or  in  image-making,  and  in  other  pursuits 
contributing  to  the  general  funds  and  comfort  of  the  monastery. 


TRADES  AND  DIET. 
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THE   DIET, 

The  diet  of  the  LSmas  is  the  ordinary  rather  Spartan  fare  of 
the  country  ^  consisting  mainly  of  wheat,  barley,  or  buck-wheat 
and  occasionally  rice,  milk  and  butter,  soup,  tea  and  meat.  The 
only  flesh-meat  allowed  is  sheep,  goat,  and  yak ;  fish  and  fowl  are 
prohibited.  The  fully-ordained  monks,  the  Qe-longs,  are  supposed 
to  eat  abstemiously  and  abstain  totally  from  meat ;  though  even 
the  Grand  LSma  of  Tashi-lhunpo  appears  to  eat  flesh-food.* 

Neither  the  monks  of  the  established  church  nor  the  holier 
Lamas  of  the  other  sects  may  drink  any  spirituous  liquor.  Yet 
they  offer  it  as  libations  to  the  devils. 

1  For  food  of  Tibetans,  sec  Tubkbb's  Embatsy,  24-48,  etc. ;  Pbmdbbton,  166 ;  Moob- 
CROrr,  i.,  182,  etc. ;  Hue,  ii.,  268;  Cunningham's  Ladak,  806;  Rock.,  X.,  paMsiw. 
'  Bogle  in  Markbam,  p.  100. 


LiBATION-JUO  AND  CUALICB-CUP 
(of  silrer). 


A  Grand  LAma  of  UhotAn. 


THE   HIERARCHY  AND  REINCARNATE   LiMAS. 


"  Le  roi  est  mart,  vive  le  rtH  !  " 
"Adam  •  •  .  his  soul  passed  by  transmigration  into  David 
transmigrated  into  the  Messiah."— 7*Atf  Talmud.^ 


his  soul 


^RLY  Buddhism  had  neither  church  nor  ecclesiastical 
organization.     It  was  merely  a  brotherhood  of  monks. 
Even  after  Buddha's  death,  as  the  order  grew  in  size 
and  affluence  under  the  rich  endowments  from  Asoka 
and  other  kingly  patrons,  it  still  remained  free  from  anything  like 


Hbrshon's  Treasures  of  the  Talmud,  p.  242. 
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centralized  goverament.  The  so-called  patriarchs  had  only  very 
nominal  power  and  no  generally  recognized  position  or  functions. 
And  even  the  later  Indian  monasteries  had  each  its  own  separate 
administration,  and  its  own  chief,  independent  of  the  others ;  a 
similar  state  of  affairs  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  Tibet  until  the 
thirteenth  century. 

The  hierarchical  system  of  Tibet  seems  to  date  from  the  thir- 
teenth century  A.D.,  when  the  Lama  of  the  Stis-kya  monastery  was 
created  a  pope  by  the  Great  Mongol  emperor  of  China,  Kubilai 
Khan.  This  Sas-kya  Lama,  receiving  also  a  certain  amount  of  tem- 
poral pDwer,  soon  formed  a  hierarchy,  and  some  generations  later 
we  iind  the  other  sects  forming  rival  hierarchies,  which  tended  to 
take  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  i>etty  chiefs  who  now 
parcelled  out  Tibet.  In  1417,  doctor  Tsoii  K'apa  founded  the 
Ge-lug-pa  sect,  which  under  his  powerful  organization  soon  de- 
veloped into  the  strongest  of  all  the  hierarchies,  and  five  generar 
tions  later  it  leapt  into  the  temporal  government  of  Tibet,  which 
it  still  retains,  so  that  now  its  church  is  the  established  one  of  the 
country. 

Priest-kingship,  a  recognized  stage  in  the  earlier  life  of  social 
institutions,  still  extends  into  later  civilization,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  emperors  of  China  and  Japan,  who  fill  the  post  of  high-priest. 
It  was  the  same  in  Burma,  and  many  eastern  princes  who  no 
longer  enjoy  **  the  divine  right  of  kings,"  still  bear  the  title  of 
"  god,"  and  their  wives  of  "  goddess." 

The  Grand  Lama  who  thus  became  the  priest-king  of  Tibet 
was  a  most  ambitious  and  crafty  prelate.  He  waa  named 
Nag-wan  Lo-zaA,  and  was  head  of  the  De-pung  monastery.  At 
his  instigation  a  Mongol  prince  from  Koko  Nor,  named  Gusri 
Khan,  conquered  Tibet  in  1640,  and  then  made  a  present  of  it  to 
this  Grand  Lama,  together  with  the  title  of  Dalai  or  **  the  vast" 
(literally  *' ocean")  Lama,^  and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  title 
and  kingly  possession  in  1650  by  the  Chinese  emperor.  On 
account  of  this  Mongol  title,  and  these  priest-kings  being  first 
made  familiar  to  Europeans  through  the  Mongols,*  he  and  his 

>  The  Tibetan  for  Uiia  Mongol  word  is  rOya-mis^o,  and  in  Uie  list  of  Urand  Lima* 
tome  of  hii  predeoessora  and  suoccMora  bear  Uiii  title  .as  part  of  their  personal 
name.    And  Che  Mongolian  for  rin-po-ch*e  is  **  Ertenmi.** 

'  Througli  the  works  of  Qiorgi,  Pallas,  and  Klaproth. 

Q  2 
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successors  are  called  by  some  Europeans  ^^  Dalai  (or  Tale)  L&ma," 
though  the  first  Dalai  L&ma  was  really  the  fifth  Grand  L&ma  of 
the  established  church ;  but  this  title  is  practically  unknown  to 
Tibetans,  who  call  the  LhSsa  Grand  L&mas,  Oyal-wa  Rin-po-ch'e, 
or  "  The  gem  of  majesty  or  victory." 

In  order  to  consolidate  his  new-found  rule,  and  that  of  his 
church  in  the  priest-kingship,  this  prelate,  as  we  have  seen,  posed 
as  the  deity  Avalokita-in-the-flesh,  and  he  invented  legends 
magnifying  the  powers  and  attributes  of  that  deity,  and  trans- 


FoUS-HaNDBO  AVALOKITA. 

(Inournato  in  the  Dalai  Lima.) 

ferred  his  own  residence  from  De-pung  monastery  to  a  palace 
which  he  built  for  himself  on  ^^  the  red  hill  "near  Lhasa,  the  name 
of  which  hill  he  now  altered  to  Mount  Potala,  after  the  mythic 
Indian  residence  of  his  divine  prototype.  He  ftirther  forcibly 
seized  many  of  the  monasteries  of  the  other  sects  and  converted 
them  into  his  own  Ge-lug-pa  institutions  ^ ;  and  he  developed  the 


1  Amongst  others  lie  seized  the  monastery  of  the  great  T&ranatha,  and  demolished 
many  of  that  Lama's  buil  JingB  and  books,  for  such  an  honest  historian  was  not  at  all 
to  his  taste. 
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fiction  of  succession  by  re-incarnate  Lamas,  and  by  divine  re- 
flexes. 

The  other  sects  acce])ted  the  situation,  as  they  were  indeed 
forced  to  do ;  and  all  now,  while  still  retaining  each  its  own  separate 
hierarchical  system,  acknowledge  the  Grand  Lama  of  Lhasa  to  be 


POTAUL.     ThB  PaLACB  OF  THB  DaLAI   LAmA. 

(Trom  KIrelMr't  Ckina  tOiainta,) 


the  head  of  the  Lamaist  church,  in  that  he  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  powerful  Buddhist  deity  Avaloldta.  And  they  too  adopted 
the  attractive  theory  of  the  re-incarnate  succession  and  divine 
reflexes. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  at  the  real  teLcis  regarding  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  theory  of  re-incarnate  L&mas,  as  the  whole 
question  has  been  purposely  obscured,  so  as  to  give  it  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  antiquity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  arose  no  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  that  at  first  it  was  simply  a  scheme  to  secure  stability  for  the  suc- 
cession to  the  headship  of  the  sect  against  electioneering  intrigues 
of  crafty  L&mas,  and  was,  at  first,  a  simple  re-incarnation  theory  ; 
which,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  orthodox  Buddhist 
theory  of  re-birth  as  a  result  of  Karma,  for  the  latter  is  never  con- 
fined in  one  channel.  On  the  contrary,  it  holds  that  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  head  L&ma  is  always  reborn  in  a  child,  who  has  to  be 
found  by  oracular  signs,  and  duly  installed  in  the  vacant  chair;  and 
he  on   his  death  is   similarly  reborn,  and   so  on  rt^  infinitum^ 
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thus  securing,  on  quasi-Buddhistic  principles,  continuous  suc- 
cession by  the  same  individual  through  successive  re-embodiments. 

The  first  authentic  instance  of  re-incarnate  Lamas  which  I  can 
find  is  the  first  of  the  Grand  LSmas  of  the  Ge-lucr-pa,  namely,  Oe- 
den-<lub.  Had  this  theory  been  invented  prior  to  '^oti  K'apa's  death 
in  1417  A.D.,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  succession  to  TsoA 
K'apa  would  have  begun  with  an  infant  re-incarnation.  But  we 
find  the  infant  re-incamationship  only  beginning  with  the  death  of 
TsoA  K'apa's  successor,  namely,  his  nephew  and  pupil,  Oe-<len*<;1ub 
aforesaid ;  and  from  this  epoch  the  succession  to  the  Ge^lug-pa  Grand 
Lamaship  has  gone  on  according  to  this  theory.  As  the  practice 
worked  well,  it  was  soon  adopted  by  the  Lamas  of  other  sects,  and 
it  has  so  extended  that  now  nearly  every  great  monastery  has  its 
own  re-incarnate  Lama  as  its  chief,  and  some  have  several  of  these 
amongst  their  higher  officials. 

The  more  developed  or  expanded  theory,  however,  of  celestial 
Lama-reflexes,  which  ascribes  the  spirit  of  the  original  Lama  to  an 
emanation  {NirmdTm  kdya^  or,  changeable  body)  ^  from  a  par- 
ticular celestial  Buddha  or  divine  Bodhisat,  who  thus  becomes 
incarnate  in  the  church,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  of  much  later 
origin,  and  most  probably  the  invention  of  the  crafty  Dalai  L&ma 
ISTag-waA,  or  Gyal-wa  Na-pa,*  about  150  years  later.  For,  previous 
to  the  time  when  this  latter  Grand  LSma  began  to  consolidate 
his  newly-acquired  temporal  rule  over  Tibet,  no  authentic  records 
seem  to  exist  of  any  such  celestial  origin  of  any  LSmas,  and  the 
theory  seems  unknown  to  Indian  Buddhism.'  And  this  Dalai 
Lama  is  known  to  have  taken  the  greatest  liberties  with  the  tra- 
ditions and  legends  of  Tibet,  twisting  them  to  fit  in  with  his  divine 
pretensions,  and  to  have  shaped  the  Lamaist  hierarchy  on  the  lines 
on  which  it  now  exists. 

This  Dalai  li&ma,  Gyal-wa  I^a-pa,  is  the  first  of  these  celestial 
incarnate  Lamas  which  I  can  find.  He  was  made,  or,  as  I  consider, 
made  himself,  to  be  the  incarnation  of  the  most  popular  Bud- 
dhist divinity  possible,  namely,  Avalokita,  and  to  the  same  rank 
were  promoted  the  four  Grand  LSmas  who  preceded  him,  and  who, 

1  Of.  anlt. 

a  UteraUy  <*  The  fifth  Jina."    Cf.  also  Pand.,  H.,  Na  46. 

•  None  of  the  so-called  biographies  of  Ati^a  and  earlier  Indian  monks  contain- 
ing any  such  references  can  certainly  be  placed  earlier  than  this  period. 
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together  with  himself,  were  identified  with  the  most  famous  king 
of  Tibet,  to  wit,  Sroft  Tsan  Gampo,  thus  securing  the  loyalty  of 
the  people  to  his  rule,  and  justifying  his  exercise  of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  ;  and  to  ensure  prophetic  sanction  for  this  scheme 
he  wrote,  or  caused  to  be  written,  the  mjrthical  so-called  history, 
Mani  kah-'bum.  It  was  then  an  easy  task  to  adjust  to  this  theory, 
with  retrospective  effect,  the  bygone  and  present  saints  who  were 
now  affiliated  to  one  or  other  of  the  celestial  Buddhas  or  Bodhisats, 
as  best  suited  their  position  and  the  church.  Thus,  Tsoi'i  K*a|)a, 
having  been  a  contemporary  of  the  first  Grand  Lama,  could  not 
be  Avalokitesvara,  so  he  was  made  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Bfaii- 
juBii,  or  "  the  god  of  wisdom,"  on  whom,  also,  Ati^a  was 
affiliated  as  the  wisest  and  most  learned  of  the  Indian  monks  who 
had  visited  Tibet;  and  so  abo  King  Thi  Sroft  Detsan,  for  his  aid 
in  founding  the  order  of  the  Lamas. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Na-pa  was  the  author  of  the  re-in- 
carnate Lama  theory  as  regards  Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  and  the 
so-called  double-hierarchy ;  for  an  examination  of  the  positive 
data  on  this  subject  shows  that  the  first  re-incarnate  L&ma  of 
Tashi-lhunpo  dates  only  from  the  reign  of  this  Na-pa,  and  seven 
years  after  his  accession  to  the  kingship  of  Tibet. 

Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  was  founded  in  1445  by  Geden-dub, 
the  first  Grand  Ge-lug-pa  Lama,  who  seems,  however,  to  have 
mostly  lived  and  to  have  died  at  De-pung. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  list  of  TSshi  Grand  L&mas  ^  that 
Geden-dub,  the  founder  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  contrary  to  the  current 
opinion  of  European  writers,  does  not  appear  as  a  Tashi  L&ma  at 
all.  This  official  list  of  Tashi-UiunpOi  road  in  the  light  of  the 
biographies  of  these  L&mas,*  clearly  shows  that  previous  to  the 
Lama  who  is  number  two  of  the  list,  and  who  was  bom  during 
the  latter  end  of  Dalai  L&ma  Na-jMi's  reign  as  aforesaid,  none 
of  the  Tashi-lhunpo  Limas  were  regarded  as  re-incarnations  at 
all.  The  first  on  this  list,  namely,  Lo-zaft  Ch'o-kyi  Gyal-ts'an, 
began  as  a  private  monk,  and  travelled  about  seeking  instruction 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  not  until  his  thirty-first  year  was  he 
promoted  to  the  abbotship,  and  then  only  by  election  and  on 


*  Prwcntly  to  be  girrn. 

*  Some  of  which  have  been  translated  by  Sabat  {J.J.S.B.,  1882,  86  nq.). 
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account  of  distinguished  ability.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note 
that  on  the  death,  in  1614,  of  the  fourth  Grand  Lfima  of  the 
Ge-lug-pa  (named  Yon-tan),  whom  he  had  ordained,  he  was 
installed  in  the  abbotship  at  OiLh-ldan  monastery,  and  in  1622,  at 
the  age  of  53,  he  initiated,  as  fifth  Grand  L&ma,  the  infiuit  ffar 
pa,  who  was  then  seven  years  old,  and  who  afterwards  became 
the  great  Dalai  Lama. 

And  he  continued  to  be  the  spiritual  &ther  and  close  friend  and 
adviser  of  ifTa-pa,  and  seems  to  have  begun  those  political 
negotiations  which  culminated  in  the  cession  of  Tibet  to  his 
protSgS.  When  he  died,  in  1662,  his  spiritual  son  Na-pa,  who 
was  47  years  old,  and  had  been  22  years  in  the  kingship,  promptly 
re-iTieamated  him,  and  also  made  him  out  to  be  his  own  spiritual 
father,  even  as  regards  the  divine  emanation  theory.  Thus  the 
new-bom  babe  was  alleged  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Avalokita's 
spiritual  {either,  AmiUlbha,  the  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light ;  and 
he  was  given  a  considerable  share  in  the  management  of  the 
estabUshed  church.  This,  however,  merely  perpetuated  the  rela- 
tions which  had  actually  existed  between  these  two  Grand  LSmas 
as  father  and  son,  and  which  had  worked  so  well,  and  had  such 
obvious  political  advantages  in  providing  against  interregnums. 

In  the  hierarchical  scheme  of  succession  by  re-incarnate  L&mas, 
the  LhSsa  Grand  LSma,  who  wields  the  sovereign  power,  thus  gave 
himself  the  highest  place,  but  allotted  the  Tashi-lhunpo  Grand 
LSma  a  position  second  only  to  his  own.  Below  these  come  the 
other  re-incarnate  Lamas,  ranking  according  to  whether  they  are 
regarded  to  be  re-embodiments  of  Indian  or  of  Tibetan  saints.  I'he 
former  class  are  called  ^  the  higher  incarnations  ^  or  Tul-Ku,^  and 
.  by  the  Mongols  Khutuktu.  They  occupy  the  position  of  cardinals 
and  archbishops.  The  lowest  re-incarnate  llamas  are  regarded 
as  re-embodiments  of  Tibetan  saints,  and  are  named  ordinary 
Tvlrku  or  ^^  Ku-8*0f**^  or  by  the  Mongols  Khublighan  or  Hobli- 
ghan ;  these  mostly  fill  the  post  of  abbots,  and  rank  one  degree 
higher  than  an  ordinary  non-re-incamate  abbot,  or  iTan-j^o, 
who  has  been  selected  on  account  of  his  proved  abilities.     Most  of 


1  aPnU-BtH, 

3  sKu-^ogs.  The  use  of  the  term  for  a  re-iDcamate  L&ma  aeems  restricted  to 
Ladak.  In  Tibet  proper  this  title  is  applied  to  any  superior  L&ma,  and  is  even 
used  in  polite  society  to  laymen  of  position. 
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these  so-called  re-incamaie  Lamas  are  by  a  polite  fiction  credited 
with  knowing  all  the  past  life  and  deeds  of  individuals,  not  only  in 
the  present  life,  but  also  in  former  births. 

In  the  unreformed  sects,  where  the  priests  are  not  celibate,  the 
children  succeed  to  the  headship.  The  ordinary  hierarchical  dis- 
tinctions of  grades  and  ranks  have  already  been  noted  in  describing 
the  organization  of  the  order. 

The  greatest  of  the  LUma  hierarchs,  after  the  Grand  Lamas  of 
Lhasa  and  Tashi-lhunpo,  are  the  great  Mongolian  Lama  at  Urgya, 
the  Sas-kya  LSma,  and  the  Dharma  Raja  of  Bhotan,  this  last 
being  practically  independent  of  Lhfisa,  and  the  temporal  ruler  of 
Bhotftn.  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  female  incarnate 
goddess,  ^^The  diamond  sow  *'  of  Yatn-dok  Lake  monastery.      « 

The  following  list  of  Tibetan  popes,  the  Grand  Lamas  of  Lhasa, 
is  taken  from  the  printed  list.^  The  birth-dates  are  given  upon 
the  authority  of  a  reliable,  trustworthy  I^amaist  calculator.* 

List  op  Gbahd  (Dalai)  LAmas  ob  Popes. 


No. 

Hum. 

Birth. 

DMtb. 

Remarkt. 

A.D. 

A.D. 

1 

dGe-Mnn  grub-pa  

1391 

1475 

2 

dGe-*dan  rGya-mts'o 

1476 

1543 

3 

bSod-naniB       „        

1543 
1589> 

1617 

1588 
1617 

1682 

4 

Yontan            

6 

!^ag-dbaA  blo-bsaA  rGja- 
mts'o 

First*' Dalai." 

6 

Tfl^aAs-dbyans  rGya.iiiU'o 

1683* 

1706 

Deposed  &  murdered. 

7 

sKalbzan 

1708 

1758 

8 

'Jam-dpal 

1758 

1805' 

0 
10 

T8'u|.K?imB 

1805^ 

isir 

1816 
1837 

Seen  by  Manning. 

11 

mK'as-grub               „ 

1837 

1855 

12 

T*rin.]M 

1856 

1874 

13 

T'ab-bflton 

1876 

Present  pope. 

The  first  Grand  lilma,  Oe-'dun-^ub,  was  bom  near  Sas-kya,  and 


1  The  modem  list  precedes  tlie  historical  nsmos  by  a  series  of  fifty  more  or  less 
mythic  personsges,  headed  by  Avalokita  liimself. 

•  Lima  8*e-rab  Oya-ts*o,  of  the  Oe-lug-pa  monastery,  Darjiling. 
'  DnooDiNS  {La  Mm^  etc,  p.  218)  gives  1588. 

«  Dsso.  gives  1682. 

•  Othsr  accounts  give  1798,  1808,  1806 ;  cf.  also  K»rnN*s  Lin,  U  285. 

•  Dnm.,  and  this  corresponds  with  Manning's  account  (IIarui.,265). 
V  Dno.  gives  1815. 
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not  &r  from  the  site  whereon  he  afterwards  founded  Tashi-lhunpo. 
His  successors,  up  to  and  inclusive  of  the  fifth,  have  abready  been 
referred  to  in  some  detail. 

On  the  deposition  and  death  of  the  sixth  Grand  iJima  for  licen- 
tious living,  the  Tartar  king,  Gingkir  Khan,  appointed  to  Potala 
the  L&ma  of  C'ag-poh-ri,  named  Nagwaft  Yesh^  G-ya-mts'o,  into 
whom  the  sorcerers  alleged  that,  not  the  soul  but  the  breath  of 
the  former  Grand  Lftma  had  passed.  It  was  soon  announced, 
however,  that  the  sixth  Grand  Lftma  was  re-bom  in  the  town  of 
Lithang  as  Kal-zaA,  the  son  of  a  quondam  monk  of  De-pung 
monastery.  This  child  was  imprisoned  by  the  Chinese  em|)eror, 
who  had  confirmed  the  nominee  of  the  Tartar  king,  until  the  war 
of  1 720,  when  he  invested  him  with  spiritual  rule  at  Lhasa ;  but 
again,  in  1728,  deposed  him,  as  he  was  privy  to  the  murder  of  the 
king  of  Tibet.  So  he  set  in  his  place  the  Lama  ^  Kiesri "  Rim- 
poch'e,  of  the  Chotin  monastery,  four  days' journey  from  Lhasa.^ 
He  seems  latterly  to  have  returned  to  power,  and  during  his  reign 
in  1749,  the  Chinese  put  his  temporal  vice-regent  to  death,  when, 
the  people  flew  to  arms  and  massacred  the  Chinese.* 

The  ninth  is  the  only  Grand  Lama  of  LhSsa  ever  seen  by  an 
Englishman.  He  was  seen  by  Manning  in  1811,  while  still 
a  child  of  six  years  old.  Manning  relates  that :  ^^  The  L&ma's 
beautiful  and  interesting  fiice  and  manner  engrossed  almost  all  my 
attention.  He  was  at  that  time  about  seven  years  old  ;  had  the 
simple  and  unaffected  manners  of  a  well-educated  princely  child. 
His  face  was,  I  thought,  x)oeticalIy  and  affectingly  beautiftil.  He 
was  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  disposition,  his  beautiful  mouth  perpetu- 
ally unbending  into  a  graceful  smile,  which  illuminated  his  whole 
countenance.  Sometimes,  particularly  when  he  looked  at  me,  his 
smile  almost  approached  to  a  gentle  laugh.  No  doubt  my  grim 
beard  and  spectacles  somewhat  excited  his  risibility.  •  •  •  He 
enquired  whether  I  had  not  met  with  molestations  and  difficulties 
on  the  road,"  etc.^  This  child  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  assassi- 
nated, it  is  believed,  by  the  regent,  named  Si-Fan. 

The   tenth  Grand  Lama  also  dying  diiring  his  minority,  and 


1  This  latter  Lama  was  in  power  at  Potala  in  1780  on  the  arriyal  of  Horace  Della- 
penna,  from  whose  account  (Mabkk.,  p.  821)  most  of  the  latter  details  have  been  taken. 
«  lUid^  Ixv. 
>  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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saspicions  being  aroused  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  the  regent,  ' 
the  latter  was  deposed  and  banished  by  the  Chinese  in  1844,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Tashi-lhunpo,  and  a  rising  of 
his  confederates  of  the  Sera  moi^astery  was  suppressed.^ 

The  eleventh  also  died  prematurely  before  attaining  his  majority, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  regent,  the  I^ma  of 
Ten-gye-ling.  A  young  Lama  of  De-pung,  named  Ra-deng,*  was 
apiMjuited  regent^  and  he  banished  his  predecessor  "  Pe-chi,"  who 
had  befriended  Hue ;  but  proving  unpopular,  he  had  eventually  to 
retire  to  Pekin,  where  he  died.'  Pe-chi  died  about  1869,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  abbot  of  G-fih-ldan. 

The  twelfth  Grand  L&ma  was  seen  in  1866  by  one  of  our 
Indian  secret  surveyors,  who  styles  him  a  child  of  about  thirteen, 
and  describes  him  as  a  fieiir  and  handsome  boy,  who,  at  the 
reception,  was  seated  on  a  throne  six  feet  high,  attended  on  either 
side  by  two  high  rank  officials,  each  swaying  over  the  child's  heiid 
bundles  of  peacock  feathers.  The  Grand  Mma  himself  put  three 
questions  to  the  spy  and  to  each  of  the  other  devotees,  namely : 
"  Is  your  king  well  ?  "  "  Does  your  country  prosper  ?  "  "  Are 
you  yourself  in  good  health  ?  "  He  died  in  1874,  and  his  death  is 
ascribed  to  poison  administered  by  the  regent,  the  Tengye-ling 
head  Lama* 

The  thirteenth  is  still  (1894)  alive.  He  was  seen  in  1882  by 
Sarat  Gandra  DSs,  whose  account  of  him  is  given  elsewhere. 

The  Tashi-lhunpo  Grand  Lamas  are  considered  to  be,  if  possible, 
holier  even  than  those  of  Lhftsa,  as  they  are  less  contaminated 
with  temporal  government  and  worldly  politics,  and  more  famous 
for  their  learning,  hence  they  are  entitled  ^^  The  precious  great 
doctor,  or  Great  gem  of  learning  **  {Pai\r<Keii  Itvu-pO'CIC^^^  or 
l^al-gdn^  Rvnnp(hck\  or  "The  precious  lordly  victor."  TPhe 
8a-kya  Grand  L&mas  had  been  called  "  Pan-ch'en,**  or  the  "  Great 
doctor "  from  the  twelfth  century,  but  have  ceased  to  hold  the 


I  Hue,  ii.,  p.  IM.    Tliit  Moomii  if  ditbdieTed  by  Mr.  MATinw,  JJLA  JS.,  iv.,  806. 

«  rm-igren,  the  •*  gjf^-po  Riiitig  "  of  the  Pandit,  p.  xxir. 
Markr.,  zcvii. 

«  Pan  is  a  oontncUoo  for  the  Indian  **  Pan^iC  or  learned  icholar,  and  rin^po^kU  = 
rofiMi  or  gem,  or  precioua,  or  in  Mongolian  Jriini  or  Atleiis  hence  be  la  called  by 
Mongolians  *«  Pan-ch'en  Irtini." 

*  Valgarly  **  gytOk^^Onr 
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title  since  the  era  of    the  Dalai  Ij&ma8,  when  the  established 
church  appropriated  it  to  itself. 

The  following  list  of  *^  Tashi ''  liLmas  is  taken  from  that  printed 
at  the  monastery  itself.^ 


List  of  "TashI* 

'  Grand  Lamas. 

Mo. 

Name. 

Birth. 

DMth. 

Bamarki. 

I 
•J 
3 

4 

6 

6 

bLo-bzaA  ch*08-kyi  rffyol-mts'an 
bLo-1)zan  ye-ahe  apaluzaA-po 
bIx)-bzaA  diMiMilan  ye-H^os 

r  Je-bstan  pahi  fiima 
rJe-dpal-lcfan  ch'os-lcyi  grags-pa) 
bstan-pahi  dbaA  p'y^g                I 

A.D. 
1569 
1663 
1738« 

1781 
1854 
1883 

A.D. 
1662 
1737 
1780 

1854 
1882 

Boglc'Hfriona.installoa 

1743. 
Seen  by  Tamer. 

Died  in  Anguat. 

Installed  last  week  of 
February,  1888. 

The  third  Tashi  Dlma  was  the  friend  of  Mr.  Bogle,  who  seems 
to  be  the  only  European  who  had  the  advantage  of  close  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  one  of  the  Grand  Lamas.  Mr.  Bogle 
gives  us  a  delightful  glimpse  into  the  amiable  character  of  this 
holy  man.'' 

^'  The  Lama  was  upon  his  throne,  formed  of  wood  carved  and  gilt, 
with  some  cushions  about  it,  upon  which  he  sat  cross-legged.  He 
was  dressed  in  a  mitre-shaped  cap  of  yellow  broad-cloth  with  long 
bars  lined  with  red  satin ;  a  yellow  cloth  jacket,  without  sleeves ; 
and  a  satin  mantle  of  the  same  colour  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 


>  The  official  list  is  entitled  pttXi-tkH-jfren  rim-pa  \ttar  hyon-pa-ni^  end  gifes  no  dates. 
It  ends  witli  No.  8  of  my  list  as  above,  and  extends  the  list  backwards  to  ten 
additional  names,  beginning  with  the  somewhat  mythical  disciple  of  Buddlia,  Sa-bhuti ; 
and  including  legendary  Indian  personages  as  re-incamaUons,  as  well  as  the  following  six 
Tibetans,  tlie  fourtli  of  which  is  usually  held  to  bo  tlie  first  of  tlie  Taslii-lhunpo  Grand 
li&mas.  As,  however,  Tashi-Uiunpo  was  only  built  in  1 445,  only  Uie  Litter  two  of  this  list 
could  be  contemporary  witli  it,  and  as  is  noted  in  the  text,  tlieir  biographies  show  that 
they  were  ordinary  monks  who  held  no  high  post,  if  any  at  all,  at  T&shilhuiipo. 

SUFPLMBHTABY  LiST  OF  SO-CALLBD  PaN-CU'BN  GbAND  LXmAS. 

1.  JCvg-pa  Ihat-htmu^  of  iTa-nag  monaateiy. 

2.  StL-Mkya  Pandtta  (1182-1252). 

8.  gyim-sioa  rdiMyt  dpol  (12S4-1876). 

4w  niK'as4grub  dOt-legs-dpal  zang-po  (1885-1489). 

5.  pan^'en-b^SM^-jiamj/i'yc^fJbyi-y/ail-po  (1488*1505) 

6.  dben-sa-pa  blo-bzan  Doti-grub  (1505-1570). 

»  At  "Tashi-tzay,"  N.E.  of  Tashi-lhnnpo  (M.,  p.  92). 

>  Loe.  ci<.,  p.  88. 
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On  one  side  of  him  stood  his  physician  with  a  bundle  of  perfumed 
sandal-wood  rods  burning  in  his  hand;  on  the  other  stood  his 
So-^pon  Ghwmbo  ^  or  cup-bearer.  I  laid  the  governor's  presents 
before  him,  delivering  the  letter  and  pearl  necklace  into  his  own 
hands,  together  with  a  white  Pelong  handkerchief  on  mjown  part, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  He  received  me  in  the 
most  engaging  manner.  I  was  seated  on  a  high  stool  covered  with 
a  carpet.  Plates  of  boiled  mutton,  boiled  rice,  dried  fruits,  sweet- 
meats, sugar,  bundles  of  tea,  sheeps'  carcasses  dried,  etc.,  were  set 
before  me  and  my  companion,  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Lima  drank 
two  or  three  dishes  of  tea  along  with  us,  asked  us  once  or  twice 
to  eat,  and  threw  white  Pelong  handkerchiefs  on  our  necks  at 
retiring. 

**  After  two  or  three  visits,  the  Lama  used  (except  on  holidays) 
to  receive  me  without  any  ceremony,  his  head  uncovered,  dressed 
only  in  the  large  red  petticoat  which  is  worn  by  all  the  gylongs, 
red  Bulgar  hide  boots,  a  yellow  cloth  vest  with  his  arms  bare,  and 
a  piece  of  yellow  cloth  thrown  around  his  shoulder.  He  sat  some- 
times in  a  chair,  sometimes  on  a  bench  covered  with  tiger  skins, 
and  nobody  but  So^pon  Chumho  present.  Sometimes  he  would 
walk  with  me  about  the  room,  explain  to  me  the  pictures,  make 
remarks  on  the  colour  of  my  eyes,  etc.  For,  although  venerated 
as  God's  vicegerent  through  all  the  eastern  countries  of  Asia, 
endowed  with  a  portion  of  omniscience,  and  with  many  other 
divine  attributes,  he  throws  aside  in  conversation  all  the  awful 
part  of  his  character,  accommodates  himself  to  the  weakness  of 
mortals,  endeavours  to  make  himself  loved  rather  than  feared,  and 
behaves  with  the  greatest  aflhbility  to  everybody,  especially  to 
strangers. 

**  Teshu  Lama  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  low  stature,  and 
though  not  corpulent,  rather  inclining  to  be  fat.  His  complexion 
is  Csirer  than  that  of  most  of  the  Tibetans,  and  his  arms  are  as 
white  as  those  of  a  European ;  his  hair,  which  is  jet  black,  is  cut 
very  short ;  his  beard  and  whiskers  never  above  a  month  long ; 
his  eyes  are  small  and  black.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  smiling  and  good-humoured.     His  father  was  a  Tibetan,  his 


1  He  lield,  according  to  Turner  (p.  246),  Uie  second  rank  in  tlie  court  of  tlie  TmIiI 
Lima,  and  was  by  birth  a  Mancliu  Tartar.  He  was  then  only  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age. 
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mother  a  near  relation  of  the  RSjas  of  Ladak.  From  her  he 
learned  the  Hindustani  language,  of  which  he  has  a  moderate 
knowledge,  and  is  fond  of  speaking  it.  His  disposition  is  open, 
candid,  and  generous.  He  is  extremely  merry  and  entertaining 
in  conversation,  and  tells  a  pleasant  story  with  a  great  deal  of 
humour  and  action.  I  endeavoured  to  find  out  in  his  character 
those  defects  which  are  inseparable  from  humanity,  but  he  is  so 
universally  beloved  that  I  had  no  success,  and  not  a  man  could 
find  in  his  heart  to  speak  ill  of  him 

**  Among  the  other  good  qualities  which  Teshu  liumn  possesses 
is  that  of  charity,  and  he  has  plenty  of  opportunities  of  exercising 
it.  The  country  swarms  with  beggars,  and  the  Lfima  entertains 
besides  a  number  of  fakirs  (religious  mendicants),  who  resort 
hither  from  India.  As  he  speaks  their  language  tolerably  well 
he  every  day  converses  with  them  from  his  windows,  and  picks  up 
by  this  means  a  knowledge  of  the  different  countries  and  govern- 
ments of  Hindiistan.  ...  He  gives  them  a  monthly  allowance 
of  tea,  butter,  and  flour,  besides  money,  and  often  bestows  some- 
thing considerable  upon  them  at  their  departure.  The  Gosains 
who  are  thus  supported  at  the  Lftma's  expense  may  be  in  number 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty,  besides  about  thirty  Musulman  fakirs. 
For  although  the  genius  of  the  religion  of  Muhamad  is  hostile  to 
that  of  the  Lama,  yet  he  is  possessed  of  much  Christian  charity, 
and  is  free  from  those  narrow  prejudices  which,  next  to  ambition 
and  avarice,  have  opened  th^  most  copious  source  of  human 
misery."  And  observing  the  universal  esteem  in  which  the 
Grand  L§ma  is  held  by  the  monks  and  people,  the  looks  of 
veneration  mixed  with  joy  with  which  he  is  always  regarded, 
Mr.  Bogle  adds  **  one  catches  affection  by  sympathy,  and  I 
could  not  help,  in  some  measure,  feeling  the  same  emotions 
with  the  Lilma's  votaries,^  and  I  will  confess  I  never  knew  a 
man  whose  manners  pleased  me  so  much,  or  for  whom,  upon 
so  short  an  acquaintance,  I  had  half  the  heart's  liking."  * 

This  Grand  LSma,  soon  after  Bogle's  departure,  died  of  small- 
pox. He  had,  in  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Chinese  emperor, 
set  out  for  Pekin,  attended  by  1,500  troops  and  followers,  and 
su9iptuous  provision  was  made  for  his  comfort  during  the  whole 

*  Op.  ciu,  p.  95.  « p.  188. 
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of  the  long  journey  in  Chinese  territory.  The  emperor  met  him 
at  Sining,  several  weeks'  march  from  Pekin,  and  advanced  about 
forty  paces  from  his  throne  to  receive  him,  and  seated  him  on  the 
topmost  cushion  with  himself  and  at  his  right  hand.  To  the  great 
grief  of  the  empress  and  the  Chinese  the  Liama  was  seized  with 
small-pox,  and  died  on  November  12th^lJ780.  His  body,  placed  in 
a  golden  coffin,  was  conveyed  to  the  mausoleum  at  Tashi-lhunpo.^ 
His  successor,  while  still  an  infant  of  about  eight.een  months, 
was  seen  by  Captain  Turner  as  the  envoy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  remarkable  interview  took  place  at  the  monas- 
tery of  Terpa-ling.*  He  found  the  princely  child,  then  aged 
eighteen  months,  seated  on  a  throne  of  silk  cushions  and  hangings 
about  four  feet  high,  with  his  father  and  mother  standing  on  the 
left  hand.  Having  been  informed  that  although  unable  to  speak 
he  could  understand.  Captain  Turner  said  *^  that  the  governor- 
general  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  decease  in  China,  was 
overwhelmed  with  grief  and  sorrow,  and  continued  to  lament  his  * 
absence  from  the  world  until  the  cloud  that  had  overcast  the 
happiness  of  this  nation  was  dispelled  by  his  re-appearance.  .  .  . 
The  governor  anxiously  wished  that  he  might  long  continue  to 
illumine  the  world  by  his  presence,  and  was  hopeful  that  the 
friendship  which  had  formerly  subsisted   between   them   would 

not  be  diminished "     The  infant  looked  steadfastly 

at  the  British  envoy,  with  the  appearance  of  much  attention, 
and  nodded  with  repeated  but  slow  motions  of  the  head,  as 
though  he  understood  every  word.  He  was  silent  and  sedate, 
his  whole  attention  was  directed  to  the  envoy,  and  he  conducted 
himself  with  astonishing  dignity  and  decorum.  He  was  one  of 
the  handsomest  children  Captain  Turner  had  ever  seen,  and  lie 
grew  up  to  be  an  able  and  devout  ruler,  delighting  the  Tibetans 
with  his  presence  for  many  years,  and  dying  at  a  good  old  age  ' 
He  is  described  by  Hue  *  as  of  fine  majestic  frame,  and  astonishing 
vigour  for  his  advanced  age,  which  was  then  about  sixty. 


>  On€Ht(U  Repertory,  H^  p.  145 ;  and  Mabkham,  p.  20S. 

*  On  tlM)  4th  December,  1788. 

>  TuB]nB*8  Embnstyt  etc  The  new  Taahi  L&aM  wm  installed  in  October,  1784,  in  tlie 
preeence  of  the  Dalai  L&ma,  the  Chinese  Minister  or  Amban,  the  Uesub  llinibnc*e,  and 
the  heads  of  all  the  monastery  in  Tibet,  as  described  by  Purangir  Uoaain,  the  native 
Agent  of  the  Warren  Hastings,  M.,  Ixxr. 

♦  ii.,  167. 
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The  Mongolian  hierarch  at  Urgya-Kuren,  in  the  Khalka  country, 
is  called  ^'  His  holy  reverence,"  or  Je-tsun  Dam^pa^**  ^  and  is  re- 
garded as  an  incarnation  of  the  celebrated  historian  Lftma,  Tftra- 
nStha,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  of  the  Sa-kya  sect,  which 
had  identified  itself  with  Mongolian  Lftmaism,  having  introduced 
the  religion  there  and  given  the  translations  of  the  gospels. 
Urgya  monastery  was  doubtless  founded  by  the  Sa-kya-pa.  However 
this  may  be,  on  the  development  of  the  reincarnate  Lfima  theory, 
the  Khalka*  Mongols  fixed  upon  T&ranfitha  as  the  source  of  the 
re-incarnations  for  their  chief  hierarch.  And  the  Dalai  I^ma, 
iffag-pa,  who  had  climbed  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Mongob,  had  to  accept  the  high  position  thus  accorded  to  Tftra- 
nStha,  whom  he  detested,  but  he,  or  one  of  his  early  successors, 
converted  the  monastery  into  a  Oe-lug-pa  institution. 

The  hierarch,  Je-tsun  Dam-pa,  was  the  most  poweiiul  person  in 
the  whole  of  Mongolia'  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kang-hi 
*  (1662-1723),  and  had  his  headquarters  at  Koukou-Khoton,  or 
"Blue  town,'*  beyond  the  bend  of  the  Yellow  river,  when  the 
Khalkas  quarrelled  with  the  Kalmuks  or  Sleuths  and  escaped  into 
territory  under  Chinese  protection.  The  Kalmuks  demanded  the 
delivery  of  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  and  his  brother,  the  prince  Tuschetu- 
Khan,  which  of  course  the  emperor  refused,  and  sought  the 
mediation  of  the  Dalai  L&ma.  But  the  latter,  or,  rather,  his  regent 
(Tis-ri),  for  he  had  been  defunct  for  seven  years,  to  the  emperor's 
surprise,  advised  the  delivering  up  of  these  two  princes,  and  such 
;  a  decision  was,  perhaps,  the  first  sign  to  him  of  the  great  fraud 
'  which  was  being  enacted  as  LhSsa.  To  make  matters  worse,  when 
the  emperor  was  warring  with  the  Kalmuks  "  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Je-tsun  Dam-pa,  and  owing  to  some  fancied  want  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  holy  man,  one  of  the  emperor's  officers  drew  his  sword 
and  killed  him.  This  violence  caused  a  tumult,  and  soon  after- 
wards it  was  announced  that  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  had  reapjieared 
among  the  Khalkas,  who  threatened  to  avenge  his  former  death. 
The  emperor  engaged  the  diplomatic  interposition  of  the  Dalai 


1  rJe-bttun-gdam-pa. 

>  Tlie  Klialkas,  so  called  after  the  Khalka  river,  are  the  representativeB  of  the 
Mongol  or  Yuen  dynasty  of  China,  founded  by  Jingis  and  Kubilai  Khan,  and  driven 
from  tl)e  throne  in  13G8.~MAttKH.,  p.  xlix. 

>  KOPPBN,  ii.,  178. 
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Lama,  who  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Khalkas.  But  it  was 
arranged  that  the  future  births  of  the  Je-tsun  Dam-pa  should  be 
found  in  Tibet,  so  that  the  Khalkas  might  not  again  have  a  sym- 
pathizing fellow-countryman  as  their  high-priest."  ^ 

His  **  re-incarnation  '*  is  now  always  found  in  central  or  western 
Tibet.  The  present  one  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  bazaar 
(S'ol)  of  Lhasa  city,  and  to  be  the  eighth  of  the  series.  He  is 
educated  at  the  De-pung  monastery  as  a  Ge-lug-^Ni  Lama;  but  the 
present  one  was  carried  off,  when  four  or  five  years  of  age,  to 
Urga,  accompanied  by  a  Lama  of  De-pung  as  tutor.  A  complete 
list  of  these  hierarchs  and  fuller  historical  information  in  regard  to 
them  is  much  needed.* 

The  Sa-kya  hierarchs,  as  we  have  seen,  were  once  extremely 
powerful  and  almost  de  facto  kings  of  Tibet.  Although  the 
Sa-kya  hierarch  is  now  eclipsed  by  the  established  church,  he  still 
retains  the  sympathy  of  the  nuiMrous  adherents  of  the  unre- 
formed  sects,  and  is  now  regarded  by  the  Kift-ma-pa  as  their 
head  and  an  incarnation  of  the  Guru  himself,  and  as  such  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  Grrand  Lima  of  Lh&sa.  Sa-kya  was  founded,  as  we 
saw,  by  Kungah  Nift-po,  bom  in  1090  A.D.,  and  became  famous 
under  Sa-kya  Pan^itA,  bom  1180,  and  his  nephew  was  the  first  of 
the  great  hierarchs. 

The  list  of  the  earlier  Sa-kya  hierarchs,  whose  most  prosperous 
era  was  firom  1270  to  1340,  is  as  follows ' : — 

List  or  SA-KYA  HIERARCHS. 

1.  Sas-kya  bsan-po. 

2.  8*aA-bt8un. 

8.  Ban-dKar-po. 

4.  Chyan-rin  b«Ky(M-|)a. 
6.  Kun-g8*aii. 

6.  gS'aA-dban. 

7.  Clian-rdor. 

5.  An-leiL 

9.  Legs-pa-dpal. 

10.  Seh-ge-dpal. 

11.  'Od-ser-dpal. 

It.s  head  Lama  is  still  called  by  the  unreformed  Ij&mas  **  Sa-kya 

1  Marekam's  Tibet,  xlix. 

s  For  an  account  of  the  Journey  of  the  present  hierarcli  from  Lhisa  to  Urga,  sm 
PiUng  OauU€  for  1S74,  pp.  68»74  and  194  (Shangtiai  abstract  IS76).  The  new  incama- 
tion  met  by  tlie  Abb6  Hue  in  1844,  Journeying  from  Urga  to  Lhisa  appears  to  haT« 
been  tlie  seTenth. 

*  Cf.  also  list  by  Sanaho  Ssrsm,  p.  121 ;  Csoma,  Gr^  186:  Koppbt,  ii.,  106 ;  Sasat, 
/.^.5.B.,  1881,p.240. 

R 


13.  'Od-ser-sen-ge. 
IS.  Kun-rin. 

14.  Oon-yoddpal. 

15.  Yon-btsun. 

16.  *Od-ser  Sen-ge  II. 

17.  rOyal-va  SaA-po. 

18.  DbaA-p'yng-dpal. 

19.  bSod-Nam-dpal. 

90.  rOyab-Ta-Tsan-po  II. 

91.  dBah-btoun. 
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Pan-ch'en/'^  The  succession  is  hereditary;  but  between  father  and 
son  intervenes  the  brother  of  the  reigning  L&ma  and  uncle  of  the 
successor,  so  as  to  secure  an  adult  as  holder  of  the  headship. 

The  Bhotan  hierarchy  is  still  a  strong  one  and  combines  the 
temporal  rule  of  the  country.  It  ousted  all  rival  sects  from  the 
land,  BO  that  now  it  has  its  own  sect,  namely,  the  southern  Duk-pa 
form  of  the  Kar-gyu-pa.  According  to  Mr.  (Sir  Ashley)  Eden,  the 
Bhotanese  only  overran  the  country  about  three  centuries  ago, 
displacing  the  then  natives,  who  are  said  to  have  come  originally 
from  Koch  Bihar.  The  invaders  were  Tibetan  soldiers,  over  whom 
a  Lftma  named  ^^Dupgani  Sheptun*'  acquired  paramount  influence 
as  Dharma  BSja.  On  his  death  the  spirit  of  the  Sheptun  became 
incarnate  in  a  child  at  Lhfisa,  who  was  conveyed  to  Bhotftn.  When 
this  child  grew  up  he  appointed  a  regent  for  temporal  concerns, 
called  Deb  Kfija,*  but  this  lattenoflSce  seems  to  have  lapsed  long 
ago,  and  the  temporal  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  lay  governors 
(Pen-lo)  of  the  country. 

The  head  Lfima  is  held  to  be  re-incarnate,  and  is  named  Lftma 
Rin-po-ch'e,  also  ^^The  religious  king"  or  Dharma  BSja.  His 
hat,  as  seen  in  the  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,'  bears 
the  badge  of  cross  thunderbolts,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  spiked 
thunderbolt,  tjrpical  not  only  of  his  mystical  creed,  but  also  of  the 
thunder  dragon  (Dug),  which  gives  its  name  to  his  sect — the 
Dug-pa.  His  title,  as  engraved  on  his  seal  figured  by  Hooker,* 
describes  him  as  ^^  Chief  of  the  Realm,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
Equal  to  Sarasvati  in  learning.  Chief  of  all  the  Buddhas,  Head 
Expounder  of  the  Sastras,  Caster  out  of  Devils,  Most  Learned 
in  the  Holy  Laws,  An  Avatar  of  God,  Absolver  of  Sins,  and 
Head  of  the  Best  of  a\l  Beligions.'' 

List  op  thm  HHOTAN  HIKRARCHS. 


1.  iVag-dban  rnom   rgyul   bdud   'jom- 

7.  JTogHlbaii  di*o0  kyi  dbafi  p'lig. 

rdorje. 

8.    ,. 

n     'Jig-mod  rtag8-pa  (Mcond 

2.    w       »     'jig-med  rtags-pa. 

re-incarnation). 

3.    „       „      ch'06-kyi  rgyal  mtshan. 

0.     M 

M      ']ig-med  rtags  norbu. 

4.    „        „      'jigmeddbahpo. 

10.    „ 

ft            n         n  ch'oa-igyal— ' 

6.    „        „      Sliakya  sen  ge. 

the  present  Great  Rho- 

tf.    „        „      'jam  dbyans  rgyal  JhU'an. 

ULn  Ui!ia  in  1892. 

>  He  is  entitled  by  Turner  (op.  cii.t  p.  310)  **  Oongoso  Rimbochhe." 

*  Rept.  of.MAiuui.,  p.  !▼. 

>  The  figure  is  from  a  photo  of  a  Bhot&n  Lama,  and  the  hat  is  that  of  the  present 
(1898)  Grand  Lima  of  Bhot&n. 

*  Himal,  Jow»,i. 
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Each  of  these  Grand  Lamas  has  a  separate  biography  (or  nawr- 
Var).  The  first,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Grand  Lama 
Sonam  Gya-tsho,  seems  to  have  been  married ;  the  rest  are  celi- 
bate. A  celebrated  Lama  of  this  Dug-pa  sect  was  named  Mi- 
pam  ch'os-Kyi  gyal-po. 

The  Dharma  R&ja  resides,  at  least  in  summer,  at  the  fort  of  Ta- 
shi-ch'o.  The  palace  is  a  large  stone  building,  with  the  chief 
house  seven  storeys  high,  described  and  figured  by  Turner  and 
others.     Here  live  over  five  hundred  monks. 

Bogle  describes  the  Lama  of  his  day  as  ^*  a  thin,  sickly-looking 
man  of  about  thirty-five  years  of  age."  ^ 

He  exercises,  I  am  informed,  some  jurisdiction  over  LSmas  in 
Nepal,  where  his  authority  is  officially  recognized  by  the  Gorkha 
government. 

The  number  of  the  lesser  spiritual  chiefs  held  to  be  re-embodied 
Lama  saints  is  stated'  to  be  one  hundred  and  sixty,  of  which 
thirty  are  in  Tibet  (twelve  being  "Shaburuft**),  nineteen  in  north 
Mongolia,  fifty-seven  in  south  Mongolia,  thirty-five  in  Kokonor, 
five  in  Chiamdo  and  the  Tibetan  portion  of  Sze-ch'wan,  and  four- 
teen at  Pekin.  But  this  much  under-estimates  the  number  in 
Tibet. 

Amongst  the  re-embodied  LSmas  in  western  Tibet  or  Tsang 
are  Seft-c*en-Bin-po-ch'e,*  Yahzin  Lho-pa,  Billuft,  Lo-ch'en,  Kyi- 
zar,  Tifiki,  De-ch'an  Alig,  Kaftla,  Koft  (at  Phagri).  In  Kham,  Tu, 
Ch*amdo,  Derge,  etc. 

The  L&maist  metropolitan  at  Pekin  is  called  by  the  Tibetans 
<<  IC'ati-skya,*'  and  is  considered  an  incarnation  of  Rol-pahi  Doije. 
His  portrait  is  given  in  the  annexed  figure.  He  dates  his  spiritual 
descent  from  a  dignitary  who  was  called  to  Pekin  during  the  reign 


>  Mabkb.,  p.  87. 

s-In  the  Sheng  Wu  Kl«Mid  regittered  by  the  GolonUl  Board  at  Pekio.  (Matsb) 
y.A.i4.i9^Ti.,p.  807. 

*  The  last  re-incarnate  Lima  bearing  this  title,  and  tlie  tutor  of  the  Taahi  Grand 
LAma,  was  beheaded  about  1866  for  harbouring  surreptitiouely  Sarat  G.  Daa,  who  is 
regarded  u  an  English  apj ;  and  although  the  bodies  of  his  predecessors  were  con- 
sidered divine  and  are  preserved  in  golden  domes  at  Tashl-lhunpo,  his  lieadless  trunk 
was  thrown  Ignominlously  into  a  river  to  the  8.W.  of  Lhisa,  near  the  fort  where 
he  had  been  imprisoned.  On  account  of  his  violent  death,  and  under  such 
circumstances,  this  re*incamation  is  said  to  have  ceased.  From  the  glimpse  got  of 
him  in  Sarat's  narrative  \nd  in  his  great  popularity,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
smiable  man. 

R  2 
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pf  K'ang  Hi,  probably  about  1690-1700  a.d.,  and  entrusted  with 
the  emperor's  confidence  as  his  reUgious  vicegerent  for  inner 
Mongolia.^ 

In  Ladak  only  four  monasteries  have  resident  re-incamat« 
Lamas  or  Ku-a^o.     Although  they  are  of  the  red  sect,  these  head 

Lamas  are  said  to  be 
educated  at  Lhasa. 
The  present  (1893)  re- 
incarnate Lama  of 
Spitak,  the  seventeenth 
of  the  series,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Captain 
Ramsay.*  "A  youth, 
26  years  of  age,  who 
lately  returned  from 
Lhasa,  where  he  had 
been  for  14  years.  He 
washandsomely  dressed 
in  a  robe  made  of  a 
particular  kind  of  dark 
golden  -  coloured  and 
yellow  embroidered 
China  silk,  which  none 
but  great  personages 
are  allowed  to  wear, 
and  he  had  on  Chinese 
long  boots,  which  he 
did  not  remove  when  he  entered  the  house.  His  head  and  face 
were  closely  shaved,  and  one  arm  was  bare.  On  entering 
the  room  he  bowed,  and  then  presented  the  customary  '  scarf  of 
salutation,'  which  I  accepted.  He  impressed  me  very  favourably; 
his  manner  and  general  ap]^)earance  was  superior  to  anything  I  had 
seen  among  other  Lamas  or  people  of  Ladak." 

In  Sikhim,  where  few  Lamas  are  celibate  and  where  the  La- 
brang  Lama  is  the  nominal  head  of  the  fraternity  with  the  title 
of  "  Lord  protector  "  (sKyab  mGron),  the  fiction  of  re-incarnation 
was  only  practised  in  regard  to  the  Pemiongchi  and  Lar-brang 


Hkad  Lama  of  Pekin.  » 


iZ.i^.  21,  Pand.,No.  63. 


«  OjK  cil.,  p.  69. 


*  After  Oriinwedel. 
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monasteries,  but  has  ceased  for  several  generations*  In  Sikhim, 
too,  the  same  tendency  to  priest-kingship  cropped  out.  Several 
of  the  Sikhim  kings  were  also  Lamas ;  and  when  the  king  was 
not  a  monk,  the  L&mas  retained  most  of  the  temporal  power 
in  their  hands ;  and  the  first  king  of  Sikhim  was  nominated  by 
the  pioneer  LSmas ;  and  the  ancestor  of  the  present  dynasty,  a 
descendant  of  the  religious  king,  Thi-Sroft  Detsan,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Lamaism,  was  canonized  as  an  incarnation  of  the 
Buddhist  god,  Maiijufri. 

The  female  re-incarnation,  the  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  the 
Yamdok  lake,  who  is  considered  an  embodiment  of  the  goddess 
Vajra  v<Mrdh%  or  **  The  diamond  sow,"  is  thu»  described  by  Mr. 
Bogle  ^ :  **  The  mother  went  with  me  into  the  apartment  of  Duijay 
Paumo,  who  was  attired  in  a  gylong's  dress,  her  arms  bare  from  the 
shoulders,  and  sitting  cross-legged  upon  a  low  cushion.  She  is  also 
the  daughter  of  the  Lima's  (Tashi)  brother,  but  by  a  different 
wife.  She  is  about  seven  and  twenty,  with  small  Chinese  features, 
delicate,  though  not  regular  fine  eyes  and  teeth ;  her  complexion 
bir,  but  wan  and  sickly ;  and  an  expression  of  languor  and  melan- 
choly in  her  countenance,  which  I  believe  is  occasioned  by  the 
joyless  life  that  she  leads.  She  wears  her  hair,  a  privilege  granted 
to  no  other  vestal  I  have  seen ;  it  is  combed  back  without  any 
ornament,  and  falls  in  tresses  upon  her  shoulders.  Her  Cha^wa 
(touch),  like  the  LSmas*,  is  supposed  to  convey  a  blessing,  and  I  did 
not  &il  to  receive  it.  Duijay  Paumo  spoke  little.  Dr.  Hamilton, 
who  cured  her  of  a  complaint  she  had  long  been  subject  to,  used  to 
be  there  almost  every  day.** 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  manner  in  which  the  new  re-embodi- 
ments or  re-births  of  the  hierarchs  are  discovered.  On  the  death 
of  a  re-incarnate  L&ma  his  spirit  is  believed  to  flit  into  the  soul  of 
some  unknown  infant  who  is  bom  a  few  days  after  the  death  of  the 
Lama.  The  mode  of  determining  the  child  who  has  been  so 
favoured  is  based  upon  the  practice  followed  in  regard  to  the  Grand 
LSma  of  LhSsa,  which  we  will  now  describe. 

Sometimes  the  pontiff,  before  he  dies,  indicates  the  particular 
place  and  even  the  family  in  which  he  will  be  re-bom,  but  the 
usual  practice  is  to  ascertain  the  names  of  all  the  likely  male 

>  Mabbh.,  p.  109. 
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'  in&nts  who  have  been  born  nndermiraculons  portents  just  after  the 
[  death  of  the  deceased  LSma,  and  with  prayer  and  worship  to  ballot 
'  a  selected  list  of  names^  which  are  written  by  a  committee  of 
I  LSmas  on  slips  of  paper  and  put  into  a  golden  jug,  and  then  amid 
I  constant  prayer,  usually  by  117  selected  pure  Lamas,  to  draw  by 
lot  in  relays,  and  extending  over  31  to  71  days,  one  of  these,  which 
is  the  name  of  the  new  incarnation.     As,  however,  the  Pekin 


Tbstino  a  Claimant  to  thb  Qbano  LImasuip.  i 

court  is  believed  to  influence  the  selection  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  state  oracle  of  Na-ch'uA  has  latterly  superseded  the 
old  practice,  and  the  present  Grand  L&ma  was  selected  by  this 
oracle.  Lama  Ugyen  Gya-tsho  relates*  that  the  present  Nii-ch'uA 
oracle  prophesied  disaster  in  the  shape  of  a  monster  appearing  as 
the  Dalai  Lama,  if  the  old  practice  were  continued.  On  the  other 
hand  he  foretold  that  the  present  Dalai  would  be  found  by  a  pious 
monk  in  person,  and  that  his  discovery  would  be  accompanied  with 
"  horse  neighings."  The  "  pious  monk "  proved  to  be  the  head 
L5ma  of  Gah-ldan  monastery,  who  was  sent  by  the  oracle  to  Chukor- 


1  After  Hue. 


*  Loe.  ciLf  para.  59 ;  cf.  also  Hue,  ii.,  107. 
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gye,  where  he  dreamed  that  he  was  to  look  in  the  lake  called  Lha- 
moi-lamtsho  for  the  future  Dalai.  He  looked,  and  it  is  said  that) 
pictured  in  the  bosom  of  the  lake,  he  saw  the  in&nt  Dalai  L&ma 
and  his  parents,  with  the  house  where  he  was  bom,  and  that  at 
that  instant  his  horse  neighed.  Then  the  monk  went  in  search 
of  the  real  child,  and  found  him  in  Kongtoi,  in  the  house  of  poor 
but  respectable  people,  and  recognized  him  as  the  child  seen  in 
the  lake.  After  the  boy  (then  a  year  old)  had  passed  the  usual 
ordeal  required  of  infants  to  test  their  power  to  recognize  the 
property  of  the  previous*  Dalai  Lama,  he  was  elected  as  spiritual 
head  of  Tibet. 

These  in&nt  candidates,  who,  on  account  of  their  remarkable 
intelligence,  or  certain  miraculous  signs,'  have  been  selected 
from  among  the  many  applicants  put  forward  by  parents  for 
this,  the  highest  position  in  the  land,  may  be  bom  anywhere 
in  Tibet.*  They  are  subjected  to  a  solemn  test  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  the  chief .  Tibetan  re-incarnate  Lamas,  the  great  lay 
officers  of  state,  and  the  Chinese  minister  or  Amban.  The  in- 
fants are  confronted  with  a  duplicate  collection  of  rosaries,  dorjes, 
etc.,  and  that  one  particular  child  who  recognizes  the  properties 
of  the  deceased  L&ma  is  believed  to  be  the  real  re-embodiment. 

To  ensure  accuracy  the  names  are  written  as  aforesaid,  and  each 
slip  encased  in  a  roll  of  paste  and  put  in  a  vase,  and,  after  prayer, 
they  are  formally  drawn  by  lot  in  front  of  the  image  of  the 
emperor  of  China,*  and  the  Chinese  minister,  the  Amban,  unrolls 
the  paste  and  reads  out  the  name  of  the  elect,  who  is  then  hailed, 
as  the  great  Ood  Avalokita  incarnate,  hence  to  rule  over  Tibet. 
An  intimation  of  the  event  is  sent  to  the  emperor,  and  it  is  duly 
acknowledged  by  him  with  much  formality,  and  the  enthrone- 
ment and  ordination  are  all  duly  recorded  in  like  manner. 

Interesting  details  of  the  ceremonies  as  well  as  of  the  prominent 
part  played  by  China  in  regulating  the  pontifical  succession,  have 


1  Circumstantial  itoriefl  are  told  of  luch  applicants  to  tlis  effect,  that  when  only  a 
few  months  old  the  infants  hare  obtained  the  power  of  speech  for  a  few  moments  and 
informed  their  parents  that  the  LAmas  have  left  Potala  to  come  and  claim  them. 

•  The  disUnt  Tillages  of  Oada,  south-west  of  Dardihendo  (Ta^hhien  Lu)  and 
Lithang,  haTe  each  produced  a  Dalai  Lima. 

*  The  emperor  Pure  Kien  Lung,  who  died  1796,  since  his  final  subjugation  of  Tibet, 
has  continued  to  receire  homage  eren  posthumously  as  sovereign  of  the  country. 
(Maiioo  p.,  Uk,  dU  l"^  p.  890.) 
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been  supplied  by  Mr.  Mayers^  from  the  original  Chineee  docu- 
ment of  Meng  PaO|  the  senior  Amban  at  Lh&sa,  and  from  which 
the  following  historic  extract  is  made  by  way  of  illustration : — 

I.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  0th  day  of  the  13th  month  of  the  20th 
year  of  Tao  Kwang  (January  SOth,  1841  n  reporting  that,  on  instituting 
an  investigation  among  young  children  for  the  embodiment  of  Dalai 
Lima,  miraculous  signs,  of  undoubted  authenticity,  have  been  yerified, 
which  is  laid  in  a  respectful  memorial  before  the  Sacred  Glance. 

In  the  matter  of  the  appearance  of  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai 
Lama,  it  has  already  been  reported  to  your  majesty  that  a  communi- 
cation had  been  received  from  K6-16-tan-si-leu-t'uHBa-ma-ti  Baklishi  re- 
porting the  diiipatch  of  natives  in  positions  of  dignity  to  inquire  into 
the  circumstances  with  reference  to  four  young  children  bom  of 
Tibetan  parents,  respectively  at  Sang-ang-k'iUh-tsung  in  Tibet,  the 
tribalty  of  K'ung-sa  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Ta-taien-lu  in  Sze-ch'wan, 
and  [two]  other  places.  The  chancellor  has  now  made  a  further  re- 
port, statmg  that  in  the  case  of  each  of  the  four',  children  miraculous 
signs  have  been  shown,  and  that  bonds  of  attestation  have  been  drawn 
up  in  due  form  on  the  part  of  members  of  both  the  priesthood  and  laity 
of  the  Tibetans.  He  annexes  a  detailed  statement  in  relation  to  this 
matter ;  and  on  receipt  of  this  communication  your  Majesty's  servants 
have  to  observe  that  on  the  previous  occasion,  when  the  embodiment  of 
the  tenth  Dalai  Lama  entered  the  world,  three  children  were  discovered 
[whose  names]  were  placed  in  the  urn  for  decision  by  lot.  As  the 
chancellor  now  writes  that  each  of  the  four  children  discovered  by  the 
Khgn-jpu  on  this  occasion  has  been  attended  by  auspicious  and  en- 
couraging omens,  we  do  not  presume  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  choice 
of  any  one  of  their  number,  but,  as  resards  the  whole  four,  have  on  the 
one  hand  communicated  in  a  Tibetan  dispatch  with  the  chancellor  re- 
specting the  two  children  bom  within  the  territory  of  Tibet,  and  as  i^ 
gards  the  two  children  bom  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province  of 
Sze-ch'wan,  have  addressed  a  communication  to  the  viceroy  of  that  pro- 
vince calling  upon  them  respectively  to  require  the  parents  and  tutors 
(  of  the  children  in  question  to  bring  the  latter  to  Ajiterior  Tibet.  On 
this  being  done,  your  majesty's  servants,  in  accordance  with  the  exist- 
ing rules,  will  institute  a  careful  exnmination  in  person,  conjointly  with 
the  Panshen  Erdeni  and  the  chancellor,  and  will  call  upon  the  children  to 
recognize  articles  heretofore  in  use  by  the  Dalai  L&ma ;  after  which  your 
.  servants  will  proceed  with  scrupulous  care  to  take  measures  for  in- 
scribing their  names  on  slips  to  be  placed  in  the  urn,  and  for  the  cele- 
bration of  mass  and  drawing  the  lots  in  public.  So  soon  as  the  indi- 
vidual shall  have  been  ascertained  by  lot,  your  servants  will  forward  a 
further  report  for  your  majesty's  information  and  commands.  They 
now  present  for  imperial  perusal  a  translation  of  the  detailed  state- 

1  W.  F.  Maykii,  IlludmtioHt  qf  the  Ldmaiit  Stftiem  in  Tibet,  drawn  from  Oiincst) 
Sources,  JM.A  .3,,  vi.  (1872),  p.  2&I  i$q. 
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ment  of  the  miraculous  signs  attending  the  children  that  were  dis- 
oovered  on  inquiry. 

[Enclosure.] 

Detailed  statement  of  the  miraculous  signs  attending  upon  four 
children,  drawn  up  for  his  majesty's  perusal  from  the  despatcn  of  the 
chancellor  reporting  the  same : — 

I.  A-chu-cho-ma,  the  wife  of  the  Tibetan  named  Kung-pu-tan-tsdng, 
living  at  .the  Pan-j4-cliung  poet-station  in  Sang-ang-k'iiih-tsung,  ^ve 
birth  to  a  son  on  the  13th  day  of  the  11th  month  of  the  year  Kt-Jiai 
(19th  December,  1839),  upon  a  report  concerning  which  having  been  re- 
ceived from  the  local  heacunen,  the  chancellor  despatched  Tsse-f 6ng-cho- 
ni-'rh  and  others  to  make  inquiry.  It  was  thereupon  ascertained  that 
on  the  night  before  the  said  female  gave  birth  to  her  child,  a  brilliant 
radiance  of  many  colours  was  manifested  in  the  air,  subsequently  to  which 
the  spring-water  in  the  well  of  the  temple  court-yard  changed  to  a  milk- 
white  colour.  Seven  days  afterwards,  there  suddenly  appeared  upon 
the  rock,  behind  the  post-station,  the  light  of  a  flame,  which  shone  for 
a  length  of  time.  Crowds  of  people  hastened  to  witness  it,  when,  how- 
ever, no  single  trace  of  fire  remained,  but  upon  the  rock  there  was 
manifested  an  image  of  Kwan  Yin  (Avalokita)  and  the  characters  of 
Na-mo  0-mi-to-Fo  (Amitabha),  tosether  with  the  imprint  of  footsteps. 
On  the  night  when  the  child  was  bom,  the  sound  of  music  was  heard, 
and  milk  dropped  upon  the  pillars  of  the  house.  When  the  commis- 
sioners instituted  their  inquiry,  they  found  the  child  sitting  cross- 
legged  in  a  dignified  attitude,  seeming  able  to  recognise  them,  and 
showing  not  the  slightest  timidity.  They  placed  a  rosary  in  the  child's 
hands,  whereupon  he  appeared  as  though  reciting  sentences  from  the 
Satra  of  Amita  Buddha.  In  addressing  his  mother  he  pronounced  the 
word  A'tnd  with  perfect  distinctness.  His  features  were  comely  and  well- 
formed,  and  his  expression  bright  and  intellectual,  in  a  degree  superior 
to  that  of  ordinary  children. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  report,  certificates  by  the  local  headmen 
and  members  of  the  priesthood  and  laity,  solemnly  attesting  personal 
knowledge  of  the  facts  therein  set  forth,  were  appended,  and  were 
transmitted  after  authentication  by  the  chancellor  to  ourselves,  etc.,  etc. 

II.  Memorial  drawn  up  on  the  8th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  21st 
year  of  Tao  Kwang  (25th  July,  1841),  reporting  the  verification  of  the 
child  in  whom  the  re^mbodiment  of  the  Dalai  X&ma  has  appeared,  the 
drawing  of  lots  in  accordance  with  the  existing  rule,  and  the  fact  that 
the  entire  population  of  Tibet,  both  clergy  and  laity,  are  penetrated 
with  feelings  of  gratitude  and  satisfaction :  upon  the  memorial  bring- 
ing which  to  the  imperial  knowledge  the  Sacred  Qlance  is  reverently 
besought. 

Your  servants  have  already  memorialized  reporting  that  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  Dalai  Lima  having  made  its  appearance,  a  day  had 
been  fixed  for  the  drawing  of  lots ;  and  they  have  now  to  state  that 
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they  subsequently  reoeived  a  letter  from  the  chancellor  to  the  effect  that 
the  children  had  successively  arrived  and  had  all  been  lodged  in  the 
Sangha  monastery  at  T6  K'ing,  to  the  eastward  of  Lassa,  whereupon  he 
had  appointed  the  2l8t  day  of  the  5th*  month  for  proceeding  to  put 
them  to  the  proof.  On  that  day,  accordingly,  your  servants  proceeded 
to  the  Sangha  monastery  in  company  with  the  Panshen  Enleni,  the 
chancellor,  and  all  the  hui*ukht'u,  hhan-pu,  ho'pu4unf  etc.,  when  it  was 
ascertained  by  a  careful  inquiry  into  each  individual  case  that  the  two 
children  born  respectively  at  Sang-ang-k'iuh-tsung  and  at  La-kia-jih-wa 
in  Tibet  are  both  aged  three  years,  and  the  two  children  born  re- 
spectively in  the  tribalty  of  K'ung-sa  in  the  district  of  Ta-tsien-lu  and 
at  the  Tai  Ning  monastery  are  both  aged  four  years — that  their  per- 
sonal appeotunce  is  uniformly  symmetrical  and  proper,  and  that  nil  alike 
display  an  elevated  demeanour.  Hereupon  the  JPanshen  Ei*deni  and 
his  associates  laid  before  them  for  recognition  the  image  of  Buddha 
worshipped  by  the  late  Dalai  L&ma,  together  with  the  bell-clapper, 
swinging  drum,  and  other  like  articles  used  by  him,  all  in  duplicate,  the 
genuine  objects  being  accompanied  by  imitations.  The  children  showed 
themselves  capable  of  recognizing  each  individual  article,  without  hesi- 
tation, in  presence  of  the  assembled  clergy  and  people,  who,  as  they 
crowded  around  to  behold  the  sight,  gave  vent  aloud  to  their  admiration 
of  the  prbdigy. 

A  despatch  was  subsequently  received  from  the  chancellor  to  the 
effect  that  the  supernatural  intelligence  of  the  four  children  having 
•been  tested  by  joint  investigation,  and  having  been  authenticated  in 
the  hearing  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  he  would  i*equest  that  the  names  be 
•placed  in  the  urn  and  the  lot  be  drawn  on  the  25th  day  of  the  5th 
month ;  in  addition  to  which,  he  forwarded  a  list  of  the  names  bestowed 
in  infancy  on  the  four  children  and  of  the  names  of  their  fathers. 
Your  servants  having  in  reply  assented  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
masses  were  performed  during  seven  days  preceding  the  date  in  ques- 
tion by  the  htU'tthhi'u  and  L&mas,  of  mount  P6tfda  and  the  various 
monasteries;  and,  on  the  appointed  day,  the  Panshen  Erdeni,  the 
chancellor,  and  their  associates,  followed  by  the  entire  body  of  L&mas, 
chanted  a  mass  before  the  sacred  effigy  of  your  majesty's  exalted 
ancestor,  the  emperor  Pure,  offering  up  pravers  subsequently  in  devout 
silence.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  5th  month  your  servants  reverently 
proceeded  to  mount  Potala,  and  placed  the  golden  vase  with  due  devo- 
tion upon  a  yellow  altar  before  the  sacred  effigy.  After  offering  in- 
cense and  performing  homage  with  nine  prostrations,  they  inscribed 
upon  the  slips,  in  Chinese  and  Tibetan  characters,  the  infant-names  of 
the  children  and  the  names  of  their  fathers,  which  they  exhibited  for 
the  inspection  of  the  respective  relatives  and  tutors,  and  of  the 
assembled  L&mas.  This  having  been  done,  your  servant,  Haip'u,  recited 
a  chapter  from  the  scriptures  in  unison  with  the  Panshen  Erdeni  and 
the  other  [ecclesiastics],  in  presence  of  the  multitude,  and,  reverently 
sealing  up  the  inscribeid  slips,  deposited  them  within  the  vase.  The 
slips  being  small  and  the  urn  deep,  nothing  was  wanting  to  secure  per- 
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feci  inviolability.  After  the  further  recital  of  a  chapter  by  the  Fan- 
shen  Brdeni  and  his  associates,  your  servant,  M^ng  Fao,  inserting 
his  hand  within  the  urn  upon  the  altar,  turned  the  slips  over  and  over, 
several  times,  and  reverently  proceeded  to  draw  forth  one  of  their 
number,  which  he  inspected  in  concert  with  the  children's  relatives  and 
tutors  and  the  assembled  lAmas.  The  inscription  upon  the  slip  was  as 
follows :  "  The  son  of  Tsd-wang-tdng-chu,  Tibetan,  from  the  Tai  Ning 
nionastery.  Infant-name,  Na^mu-kio-mu-to-urh-tsL  Present  age,  four 
years."  The  remaining  slips  having  been  drawn  out  and  inspected 
publicly,  the  Penshen  Erdeni,  the  chancellor,  with  the  greater  and 
lesser  hui'vikMu  and  all  the  attendant  Lftmas,  exclaimed  unanimously 
with  unfeigned  delight  and  gladsomeness  that  ''  by  the  favour  of  his 
imperial  majesty,  who  has  given  advancement  to  the  cause  of  the 
Tellow  Church,  the  established  rule  has  now  been  complied  with  for  ascer- 
taining by  lot  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  Lima,  and  the  lot  having 
now  faJlen  upon  this  child — ^who,  the  son  of  a  poor  Tibetan  fuel-seller, 
has  manifested  prodigies  of  intelligence,  abundantly  satisfying  the 
aspirations  of  the  multitude— it  is  placed  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
actual  and  genuine  re-embodiment  of  the  Dalai  lAma  has  appeared  in 
the  world,  and  the  Yellow  Church  has  a  ruler  for  its  governance.  The 
minds  of  the  people  are  gladdened  and  at  rest,  and  the  reverential 
gratitude  that  inspires  us  humble  priests  is  inexhaustible."  After  this 
they  performed  with  the  utmost  devotion  the  homage  of  nine  prostra- 
tions in  the  direction  of  your  majesty's  abode,  expressing  their  reve- 
rential acknowledgments  of  the  celestial  favour.  Your  servants  ob- 
served with  careful  attention  that  the  gratitude  not  alone  of  the  Pan- 
shen  Erdeni  and  his  attendant  ecclesiastics  proceeded  from  the  most 
sincere  feelinss,  but  also  that  the  entire  population  of  Lessa,  both  clergy 
and  laity,  united  in  the  demonstration  by  raising  their  hands  to  their 
foreheads  in  a  universal  feeling  of  profound  satisfaction. 

The  in&nt  is  taken  to  LhSsa  at  such  an  early  age  that  his 
mother,  who  may  belong  to  the  poorest  peasant  clasSy^  necessarily 
accompanies  him  in  order  to  suckle  him,  but  being  debarred  from 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Potala  on  account  of  her  sex,  she  is  lodged  in 
the  lay  town  in  the  vicinity,  and  her  son  temporarily  at  the 
monastic  palace  ofRi-gyal  PhodaA,*  where  she  is  permitted  to 
visit  her  son  only  between  the  hours  of  9  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  She, 
together  with  her  husband,  is  given  an  official  residence  for  life  in 
a  palace  about  a  mile  to  the  west  of  Potala  and  on  the  way  to  De- 
pung,  and  the  father  usually  receives  the  rank  otKungj  said  to  be 
the  highest  of  the  five  ranks  of  Chinese  nobility. 

>  Aj,  for  example,  in  the  cmee  of  the  eleventh  Ormnd  Lima,  whoee  father  was  a 
poor  fuel-eeller. 

«  Another  account  (Matbb,  Uc,  cit,  p.  295)  states  that  he  Is  kept  at  the  "  Jih-Ua  " 
monastery  to  the  east  of  LiiAsa,  or  "  Ohih-ta-waog-pu." 
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At  the  age  of  four  the  child  assumes  the  monkish  garb  and  ton- 
sure, and  receives  a  religious  name,  and  is  duly  enthroned  at 
Potala  in  great  state  and  under  Chinese  auspices,  as  shown  from 
the  annexed  state  paper : — 

*'  Memorial  dated  the  18th  day  of  the  4th  month  of  the  22nd  year  of 
Tao  Kwang  (27th  May,  1842),  reporting  the  oonolusion  of  the  ceremony 
of  enthronement  of  the  embodiment  of  the  Dalai  L&ma 

''  In  obedience  to  these  oommandsy  Tour  servants  proceeded  on  the 
13th  day  of  the  4th  month  in  company  with  the  Chang-Chia  Hut^ukMu 
(the  Pekin  metropolitan)  and  the  chancellori  followed  by  their  subor- 
dinate functionaries,  the  hut,*uk?U*Uf  LamoBf  and  Tibetan  officials,  to  the 
monastery  on  mount  Jih-kia,  for  the  purpose  of  escorting  the  Dalai 
L&ma's  embodiment  down  the  mountain  to  the  town  of  Ohih-ta-hwang- 
pu,  on  the  east  of  Lassa,  where  his  abode  was  temporarily  established. 
Your  servants,  in  respectful  conformity  with  the  rules  for  attendance 
upon  the  Dalai  Lftma,  appointed  detachments  of  the  Chinese  garrison 
troops  to  form  an  encampment,  and  to  discharge  the  duty  of  body- 
guards during  the  two  days  he  remained  there.  On  the  16th,  your 
servants  escorted  the  embodiment  to  the  monastery  at  mount  P6tala, 
where  reverent  prostrations  were  performed,  and  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances were  fulfilled  before  the  sacred  effigy  of  your  majesty's  ele- 
vated ancestor,  the  emperor  Pure.  On  the  16th,  your  servants 
reverently  took  the  golden  scroll  containing  the  mandiate  bestowed  by 
your  majesty  upon  the  Dalai  Lima's  embodiment,  together  with  the 
sable  cape,  the  coral  court  rosary,  etc.,  and  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
taels  in  silver,  being  your  majesty's  donations,  which  they  caused  to  be 
conveyed  upon  yellow  platforms  to  the  monastery  at  mount  P6tala,  and 
deposited  with  devout  care  in  due  order  in  the  hall  called  Ta  Tu  Kang. 
The  couch  and  pillows  were  then  arranged  upon  the  divan ;  and  on 
the  arrival  of  the  Dalai  Lima's  embodiment  in  the  hall,  your  servants 
and  the  secretary  of  the  Chang-ehia  HufukMu,  reverently  read  out  the 
golden  Bcrol],  embodying  your  majesty's  mandate,  to  the  perusal  of 
which  the  embodiment  listened  in  a  kneeling  posture,  facing  toward 
the  east.  After  the  reading  was  concluded,  he  received  with  venera- 
tion the  imperial  gifts,  and  performed  the  ceremonial  of  three  genuflec- 
tions and  nine  prostrations  in  the  direction  of  the  imperial  abode,  thus 
testifying  his  respectful  gratitude  for  the  celestial  favours.  Having 
been  invested  with  the  garments  conferred  by  your  majesty,  the  em- 
bodiment was  supported  to  his  seat  upon  the  throne ;  whereupon  the 
chancellor,  at  the  head  of  the  Tibetan  priesthood,  intoned  a  chant  of 
Dh&rani  formulas,  invoking  auspicious  fortune.  All  the  hu^ukht'u  and 
L&mas  having  peiformed  obeisances,  a  great  banquet  was  opened,  and 
the  ceremonial  of  enthronement  was  thus  brought  to  a  close.  The  day 
was  attended  by  the  utmost  fine  weather,  and  everything  passed  off 
auspiciously  and  well,  to  the  universal  delight  of  the  entire  body  of 
clergy  and  laity  of  Lassa.  This  we  accordingly  bring  to  your  majesty's 
knowledge ;  and  in  addition  we  have  to  state,  that  as  the  embodiment 
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of  the  Dalai  L&zna  has  now  been  enthroned,  it  is  proper,  in  conformity 
with  the  ezisting  rules,  to  cease  henceforth  from  usin^  the  word  '  em- 
bodiment/ This  we  accordingly  append,  and  respectfully  bring  before 
your  majesty's  notice."  * 

He  is  now  admitted  as  a  novice  to  the  Nam-gyal  monastery  of 
Potala,  and  his  education  is  entrusted  to  a  special  preceptor  and 
assistants  learned  in  the  scriptures  and  of  unblemished  character.* 

At  the  age  of  eight  he  is  ordained  a  full  monk  and  abbot  of 
the  Nam-gyal  convent  and  head  of  the  Lftmaist  church. 

The  Dalai  Lima  is,  as  regards  temporal  rule,  a  minor  till  he 
reaches  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  during  his  minority  a  regent 
carries  on  the  duties  of  temporal  government.  And  the  frequency 
with  which  the  Dalai  Lima  has  died  before  attaining  his  majority 
gives  some  support  to  the  belief  that  the  regents  are  privy  to  his 
premature  death;  and  the  Chinese  government  are  usuidly  credited 
with  supporting  such  proceedings  for  political  purposes. 

On  the  death  of  a  re-incarnate  Lama,  his  body  is  preserved.  The 
tombs  of  the  Dalai^and  Pan-ch'en  li&mas  form  conspicuous  gilt 
monuments,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  storeys  high,  named 
Ku-tuti,'  at  Potala  and  Tashi-lhunpo.  The  holiness  of  such[a  L&ma 
is  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  shrinkage  of  his  body  after  death. 

The  temporal  rule  of  Tibet  is  vested  in  a  Lama  who  has  the^^ 
title  of  '*  king."     For  when   fl'ag-waA  acquired  the  temporal 
power  he  retained  this  title  for  one  of  his  agents,  also  called  ^  The 
regent,**^  and  "Protector  of  the  earth,** •  and  " Governor,*' •  and 
by  the  Mongols  Nomen-Khan. 

A  regent  is  necessary  to  conduct  the  temporal  government, 
especially  under  the  system  of  papal  succession  by  re-births,  where 
the  new  Dalai  Lima  does  not  reach  his  majority  and  nominal 
succession  to  temporal  rule  till  his  eighteenth  year.  In  order  to* 
avoid  plotting  against  thehierarchSyfl'ag-waA  ruled  that  the  regent 
must  be  a  Lftma,  and  he  restricted  this  office  to  the  head  Lftmas  of 
the  monastic  palaces  or  lAmg  of  LhSsa,  named  Tan-gye-ling,^  Kun- 
de-ling,^  Ts*e-ch*og-ling,*and  Ts'amo-ling,**whom,  he  alleged,  by  a 

1  Matbv,  l0f .  n'l.,  p.  896. 

*  The  preceptor  of  the  tenth  and  elerentli  Orand  LiniM  wm  **  Kia-mu-pa-le-i-lti-tui- 

p^-gyun-ts^."    Matbb«  loe  eii, 
>  f  ku  Mdun.  *  Oyal-tshab.  •  8»-Kyon.  •  de-sid. 

v  hsTan-rgyme-f  lln.        •  Kun>'dii«  giih  •  TAe-mcli'og  gliA. 

■«  Ta'a-mo-gllA.  A  Lima  of  tItU  monastic  palace  and  a  member  of  Sera,  became 
the  celebrated  reagent  Taha-tur  numa-haog  (?**  Nomen  Khan  "). 
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'  polite  fiction,  to  be  re-embodiments  of  the  spirits  of  the  fom*  most 
celebrated  ministers  of  the  monarchical  period.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
king  Sroft  Tsan  Oampo's  minister  Lon-po  Gttr  is  believed  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  lilma  of  Tan-gye-ling.  The  oflSce  when  falling 
vacant  through  death  (or  deposition)  passes  caterii  p(mbua  to  the 
surviving  senior  of  those  Lings.  The  present  regent  (1893)  is 
the  Kun-de-ling  Lfima.  The  regent  is  assisted  in  the  government  ^ 
by  four  ministers  called  Kd-lon*  who  were  formerly  all  laymen,  but 
now  some  of  them  are  being  replaced  by  Lfimas ;  also  secretaries 
(Kd'dun)  and  district  magistrates  (JoA-pon).  And  the  two 
Chinese  political  residents,  or  Ambans,*  have  administrative  as  well 
as  consulting  functions. 

With  such  large  bodies  of  monks  comprising  so  many  fanatical 
elements,  and  not  at  all  subject  to  the  civil  authorities,  who,  in- 
deed, possess  almost  no  police,  it  is  not  surprising  that  fracoui  are 
frequent,  and  bloody  feuds  between  rival  monasteries  occasionally 
happen.  Every  monastery  has  an  armoury,  and  in  the  minor 
quarrels  the  lusty  young  monks  wield  their  heavy  iron  pencases 
with  serious  and  even  fiettal  effect. 
>  Since  the  temporal  power  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  L&mas, 
':    the  Tibetans  who,  in  SroAr  Tsan  Oampo's  day,  were  a  vigorous 

\  and  aggressive  nation,  have  steadily  lost  ground,  and  have  been 
ousted  from  Yunnan  and  their  vast  possessions  in  eastern  Tibet, 

;   Amd6,  etc.,  and 'are  now  hemmed  in  by  the  Chinese  into  the  more 

.   inhospitable  tracts. 

^•'De-lMishuii.'' 

•  bKah-blon. 

*  **  Amham**  Ib  not  Chinese.  It  is  probably  Msnchu  or  Mongolian,  cf.  Roce.,  L^  61. 
The  resident  imperial  minister  of  Tibet  is  ooUoquially  caUed  Chu^tsan  (u-chon,  and 
be  is  always  a  Bfanchu,  that  is,  of  the  ruling  race. 
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MONASTERIES 


Isolation  from  the  world  has  always  been  .a  desiderar- 
tum  of  Buddhist  monks ;  not  as  penance,  but  merely 
to  escape  temptations^  and  favour  meditation.  The 
monastery  is  named  in  Tibetan  Oon-pa^  vulgarly 
Oomrpaj  or  **  a  solitary  place "  or  hermitage ;  and  most  monas- 
teries are  situated,  if  not  actually  in  solitary  places,  at  least  some 
distance  off  from  villages,  while  around  others  which  were  origi- 
nally hermitages  vill^es  have  grown  up  later. 

The  extreme  isolation  of  some  of  the  Tibetan  cloisters  has  it« 

1  After  Hue 

<  c{gon-pa.  The  title  CTog-sde,  or  Ckot-de,  a  **  religious  place,"  is  especially  applied 
to  temple-monasteries  witiiin  a  village  or  town.  **  Lin,**  or  **  continent,"  is  applied  to 
the  four  greatest  monasteries  of  the  e8tal>lished  church  especially  associated  with  the 
temporal  goremment,  and  is  evidently  suggested  by  the  four  great  fabulous  conti- 
nents of  the  world.  gT*sug-lag'k*an'  is  an  academy,  though  it  is  used  for  temples 
frequently. 
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counterpart  in  Europe  in  the  alpine  monasteries  amid  the  everlast- 
ing snows.  Some  of  them  are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
quite  cut  off  from  the  outer  world,  and  at  &vourable  times  only 
reachable  by  dangerous  paths,  so  that  their  solitude  is  seldom 
broken  by  visitors.  The  monastery  of  Kye-lang  in  Little  Tibet 
stands  on  an  isolated  spur  about  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
approached  over  glaciers,  so  that  sometimes  its  votaries  are  buried 
under  avalanches.  And  the  site  is  usually  commanding  and  pic- 
turesque. Shergol  in  LadSk,  like  so  many  monasteries  in  cen- 
tral Tibet,  is  set  on  the  face  of  a  cliff.  It  is  *'  carved  out  of  a 
honeycombed  cliff,  forming,  with  some  other  cliffs  of  the  same 
description,  a  giant  flight  of  stairs  on  the  slope  of  a  bleak  moun- 
tain of  loose  stones.  The  OSmpa  itself  is  painted  white,  with 
bands  of  bright  colour  on  the  projecting  wooden  gallery,  so  that  it 
stands  out  distinctly  against  the  darker  rocks.  There  is  not  a 
sign  of  vegetation  near — all  round  is  a  dreary  waste  of  stone.' 

Such  remote  and  almost  inaccessible  sites  for  many  of  the 
convents  renders  mendicancy  impossible ;  but  begging-with-the- 
bowl  never  seems  to  have  been  a  feature  of  LSmaism,  even  when 
the  monastery  adjoined  a  town  or  village. 

Several  monasteries,  especially  of  the  Kar-gyu  sect,  are  called 
<< caves''  (hermitages)  (or  tak-p'u),  although  any  caves  which 
may  exist  accommodate  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  residents 
of  the  cloister  so  named.  Yet  many  gompas,  it  is  reported,  passed 
through  the  state  of  cave-residence  as  a  stage  in  their  career. 
Firstly  a  solitary  site  with  caves  was  selected,  and  when  the  monks 
by  extra  zeal  and  piety  had  acquired  sufficient  funds  and  influence, 
then  they  built  a  monastery  in  the  neighbourhood.  While,  if  the 
venture  were  not  financinlly  successful,  the  hermitage  remained  in 
the  cave.  One  of  these  struggling  cave-hermitages  exists  at  Ri- 
kyi-sum  near  Pedong,  in  British  BhotSn.  Such  caves,  as  a  rule, 
are  natural  caverns,  wholly  unadorned  by  art,  and  are  specially 
tenanted  by  the  wandering  ascetics  named  Yogficftrya  and  Zi- 
jSpa.^ 

1  Mr.  Knight,  loe.  eiL^  p.  127,  where  a  picture  of  the  monastery  also  is  given. 

*  Under  this  heading  come  the  four  great  caves  of  Sikhim  liallowed  as  the  traditional 
abodes  of  St.  Padma  and  LhatsJhi  Ch'embo,  and  now  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  even  to 
Limas  from  Tibet.  These  four  caves  are  distinguished  according  to  the  four  cardinal 
points,  vis.  :— 

The  North  ZAn-ri  iUAf^v,  or  *Hhe  old  cave  of  God's  hill."    It  is  situated  about 
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The  Bite  occupied  by  the  monastery  is  usually  commanding  and  . 
often  picturesque.  It  should  have  a  free  outlook  to  the  east  to 
catch  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  it  should  be  built  in 
the  long  axis  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  lake  in 
front,  even  though  it  be  several  miles  distant.  These  latter  two 
conditions  are  expressed  in  the  couplet : — 

*•  Back  to  the  liill-rock, 
And  front  to  the  tarn."  1 

The  door  of  the  assembly  room  and  temple  is  coBteris  paribus 
built  to  face  eastwards.  The  next  best  direction  is  south-east, 
and  then  south.  If  a  stream  directly  drains  the  site  or  is  visible  a 
short  way  below,  then  the  site  is  considered  bad,  as  the  virtue  of 
the  place  escapes  by  the  stream.  In  such  a  case  the  chief  entrance 
is  made  in  another  direction.  A  waterfall,  however,  is  of  very 
good  omen,  and  if  one  is  visible  in  the  neighbourhoood,  the  en- 
trance is  made  in  that  direction,  should  it  not  be  too  far  removed 
from  the  east. 

The  name  of  the  monastery  is  usually  of  a  reh'gious  nature, 
ideal  or  mystic,  or,  like  De-pung,  borrowed  from  the  name  of  a 
celebrated  Indian  monastery ;  but  others  are  merely  place-names 
which  are  often  descriptive  of  t&e  site,*  thus : — 

Ta8hi-Lhu9-fo,  "  The  mass  of  glory." 
Sa-«kta,  the  tawny  soil. 

MiN-DoZrLi^i  '*  The  place  of  perfect  emancipation." 
The  "  HlKis,"  monastery  in  Ladftk  is  caUed  '*  The  support  of  the 
meaning  of  Buddlui's  precepts." ' 


three  dnys*  Journey  to  the  north  of  TMhiding,  along  a  most  difficult  patli. 
This  la  the  most  holy  of  the  aeries. 
Hie  South  KoK-dQ  mtk  p'u,  or  *'caTe  of  tlie  occult  fairies.''    H<>re  it  is  said  is  a 

hot  spring,  and  on  the  rook  are  many  footprints  ascribed  to  the  fairies. 
The  East  nJidsp*n,  or  *' secret  care.**    Jt  lies  between  tlie  Tendong  and  Mainom 
mountains,  about  flve  miles  from  Tangang.    It  is  a  vast  caTem  reputed  to 
extend  by  a  bifurcation  to  both  Tendong  and  Mainom.    People  go  in  witli 
torches  about  a  quater  of  a  mile.    Its  height  varies  from  five  feet  to  one 
hundred  or  two  hundred  feet. 
The  Wbst  blV-«A*e» p^K,  or  "cave  of  Qreat  Happinrss.**    It  is  in  the  snow  nea/ 
Jongri,  and  only  reachable  In  the  autumn. 
>  rgyab  ri  brag  dan  mdun  ri  mts*o. 

I  See  my  •«  PUce,  RiTer  and  Mountain  Names  of  akUm,**  etc.,  J,A.S.B.,  1801. 
*  ScHUko.,  179. 
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SAiV-jrA-OHd-Ldr  {Ang.^  Sangaohiling)  gaan,  secret  or  occult, 


spell  or  magic  +  c'os  religion  +  glin,  a  place.     "  The  place  of  tl 
occult  mystic  religion."    A  catholic  Buddhist  monastery  open  to  all 
classes,  including  deformed  persons,  nuns,  Lepchas  and  Limbus. 

PAi>MA-TAft-m(^n^.,Pemionffchi)  ^padwaijpr,  "p&ma")alotus  +  y<M^» 
perfect  or  pure  +  rtos,  the  mghest ''  the  monastery  of  the  sublime 
perfect  lotus  (-bom  one,  «.«.,  Padmar9amlhava)J^  A  monastery 
professing,  we  believe,  only  well-bom,  celibate,  and  undefqrmed 
monks,  and  especially  associated  with  St.  Padma,  who  is  worshipped 
here. 

Ta-xa  Tashi-di»  {Ang.^  Tashiding) «  hra^  (» tag,)  a  rock  +  ditor,  white 
+  bkra-sis  l;pr.  Ukshi)  fflory  +  \dmg^  a  soaring  up  or  elevation. 
The  original  name  is  likely  to  have  been  'bring,  pronounced  "  ding," 
and  meaning  the  middle,  with  reference  to  its  romantically 
elevated  site  between  two  great  rivers  at  their  junction.  '*  The 
gompa  of  the  elevated  glorious  white  rock."  The  site,  a  bold  high 
promontory  at  the  junction  of  and  between  the  Great.  BangTt  and 
Hatong  rivers,  is  believed  to  have  been  miraculously  raised  up  by 
St.  Padma,  and  amongst  other  traces  a  broad  longitudinal  white 
streak  in  the  rock  is  pointed  out  as  being  the  shadow  of  that 
saint. 

PHo-DAir  {Ang.^f  Fadung)  »  p^oAdaii^  a  sloping  ridge ;  such  is  the  site 
of  this  gompa  and  the  usual  spelling  of  the  name.  As,  however, 
this  is  the  "  chapel  royal "  of  the  rikja,  it  seems  possible  that  the 
name  may  be  p^ihhran  (pr.  p'o-dan)  =  palace,  **  the  gSmpa  of  the 
palace." 

La-brajt  =  b2a,  a  contraction  of  L&ma  or  high-priest  +  hrafif  a  dwelling. 
Here  resides  the  hierarch  or  chief  L&ma. 

[N,B, — ^This  is  one  of  the  very  few  words  in  which  6r  is  literally 
pronounced  as  spelt.] 

DoBJB-Liir  (Ang.^  Darjeelmg)  —  rcI^V  <Hhe  precious  stone"  or  eccles- 
iasticai  sceptre,  emblematic  of  the  thunder-bolt  of  Sakra  (Indra  or 
Jupiter)  +  gliii,  a  place.  The  monastery  from  which  DarjTling 
takes  its  name,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  on  obeidrva^ 
tory-hill,  was  a  branch  of  the  Dorjeling,  usually  curtailed  into 
Dd-ling  {Ang.f  Balling)  monastery  in  native  Sikhim ;  and  to  dis- 
tinguitli  it  from  its  parent  monastery,  it  was  termed  Atik-dU 
Dorje-ling  (dbati^,  power  +  bdiis,  accumulated  or  concentrated)  on 
account  of  its  excellent  situation,  and  powerful  possibilities. 

Ds-T'Air  ~  2>d,  a  kind  of  tree  (Daphne  papyraceae^  Wall.)}  from  the  bark 
of  which  ropes  and  paper  are  made  -)-  t'afi,  a  meadow  —  <*  the 
gompa  of  the  De  meadow."    Here  these  trees  are  abundant. 

Ri-ooK  {Ang,^  Ringim  »  (rt  +  dgan^  a  hermitage  e  "  the  hermitage 
hill."    It  is  situated  near  the  top  of  the  hill. 

T6-Ln^  B  rc2o,  a  stone  +  luik,  a  valley.  This  valley  is  remarkably  rocky, 
and  avalanches  of  stones  are  frequent. 

En-ob  »  dben  {pr,  en),  a  solitary  place  +  Ic'e,  a  tongue.  A  monastery 
on  a  tongue-shaped  spur. 
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DoB-DB  —  8gru5  (or.  ''dub"),  a  hermit's  cell  +  scfo^aplaoe.  "The place 
of  the  hermiPs  cell " — the  oldest  monastery  in  Sikhimi  founded  by 
the  pioneer  misBionary  Lha-tsiin  Oh  en-bo. 

FBB-zAiir  at  p*an  bliss  or  profit  +  hzaHy  excellent.  The  monasteiy  of 
''  excellent  bliss." 

KA-od-PAirBi  {Ang,  Ketsuperi)  ==  mk^  heaven  +  spyod  (pr.  ch6)  to 
acoompliidi  or  reach  +  dpal,  noble  +  ri^  the  mona  tery  of  "the 
noble  mountain  of  the  (}aru4a  (a  messenger  of  the  gods)  "  or  "  of 
reaching  heaven." 

Ma-^i  i«  mi-ul,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  "  Om  mini,  etc.,"  a  MendoA. 
"  The  g^mpa  of  the  l£endoh  " ;  here  the  gbmpa  was  erected  near 
an  old  mendong. 

Sb-kok  -1  Se^  a  sloping  ridge  +  ^^n^  depressed.  It  is  situated  on  a 
depressed  sloping  ridge ;  and  is  also  spelt  ga^gs  (pr.  zl),  a  see^r  or 
beholderi  +m90n,  to  suppress ;  and  in  this  regard  it  is  alleged  that 
here  St.  Fadma-sambh^va  beheld  the  local  demons  underneath  and 
kept  them  under. 

YAil-oAir  -1  yaA,  perfect,  also  lucky  +  s^aA,  a  ridge.  "  The  monastery 
of  the  lucky  ridse." 

Lhith-tsb  —  lAtm,  lofty  +  rtee,  summit.  ''The  monastery  of  the  lofty 
sunmiit." 

Nam-tsb  -•  mam,  a  division  or  district  +  rtM.  "  Lofty  division "  one 
of  the  subdivisions  of  native  Bikhim,  on  the  flank  of  Tendong.  It 
is  probable  that  this  isa  Lepcha  name  from  Ml  -*  "  Seat  of  govern- 
ment,"  as  the  site  is  a  very  old  Lepcha  one. 

TsuH-r'Air  (Ang,^  Oheungtham)a  bteun,  a  queen;  also  " respected  one," 
«.e.,  a  L&ma  or  monk ;  also  marriage  +  <Aa>i,  a  meadow.  This 
gompa  is  situated  overlooking  a  meadow  at  the  junction  of  the 
Laohhen  and  Lachhung  rivers.  It  may  mean  "  the  meadow  of 
marriage  (of  the  two  rivers)/'  or  "  the  meadow  of  the  L&mas,"  or 
"  the  meadow  of  Our  Lady  " — its  full  name  as  found  in  manuscript 
being  "  htmtnrmo  r\n-<ih«n  t'aii"  implies  that  the  L&mas  derive  its 

I  image  is 


name  from  "  the  precious  Lady  (Dorje-p'ag-mo)  "  whose  ii 

prominent^  displayed  within  the  gdmpa. 
Rab-liI^  (Ang.^  BawliDg)  m  ra^,  excellent  or  high  +  glui,  a  place.   This 

monastery  is  situated  on  a  hiffh  diflly  ridge. 
Nub-uH  (.iii^.,Nobling)  »  nuh^  the  west  +  gUiH  -  "The  gSmpaof  the 

western  place  or  country."    It  lies  on  the  western  borcbr  of  Sikhim. 
DB-KTi-Ld^  (Ang ,  Dikiling)  -  bde^kyid,  happiness  +  gUn  --  "  The  place 

of  Happiness."  It  is  a  rich  arable  site  with  the  beer-millet  (murwa) 

cultivation. 

The  site  chosen  for  a  monastery  must  be  consecrated  before  any 
boilding  is  begun.  A  chapter  of  Lftmas  is  held,  and  the  tutelary 
deity  is  invoked  to  protect  the  proposed  building  against  all  injury 
of  men  and  demons.  At  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone 
prayers  are  recited,  and  charms,  together  with  certain  forms  of 
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benediotion  (Tashi-tsig  jod),  together  with  relios,  are  deposited  in 
a  hollow  stone.^  And  other  rites  are  done.  And  in  repairing  a 
sacred  building  somewhat  similar  services  are  performed. 

The  size  of  the  Tibetan  monasteries  is  sometimes  immense, 
several  containing  from  S^OOO  to  10,000  monks,  in  this  the  most 
priest-ridden  country  in  the  world.  The  larger  monasteries  are 
like  small  towns,  as  seen  in  the  original  drawing  of  Tashi-lhunpo 
here  given,  with  long  streets  of  cells,  two  or  three  storeys  high, 
and  usually  surrounding  small  courtyards  which  generally  con- 
tain a  shrine  in  the  centre.  The  chief  building  is  *'The  assembly 
hall,"  which,  however,  is  practically  a  temple,  and  is  considered 
under  that  head. 

There  are  always  small  halls  for  teaching  purposes,  as  the 
monasteries  serve  also  as  colleges.  But  these  colleges  are  for  the 
clergy  alone,  as  LSmas,  unlike  Burmese  monks,  are  not ,  the 
schoolmasters  of  the  people.  They  teach  only  those  who  enter 
the  order.  And  the  lay  populace  have  to  be  content  with  the 
poor  tuition  obtainable  in  a  few  schools  (Lob-ta)  oopducted  by 
laymen. 

The  architecture  seems  to  have  preserved  much  of  the  medieval 
Indian  style.  Mr.  Fergusson  shows  \  that  Nepal,  in  its  architecture 
as  well  as  ethnologically,  presents  us  with  a  microcosm  of  India 
as  it  was  in  the  seventh  century,  when  Hiuen  Tsiang  visited 
it ;  and  that  the  Sikhim  monasteries  show  a  perseverance  in  the 
employment  of  sloping  jambs  (as  in  the  Tashiding  doorway),* 
as  used  two  thousand  years  ago  in  the  Behar  and  early  western 
caves ;  and  the  porch  of  the  temple  at  Pemiongchi  shows  the  form 
of  roof  which  we  are  £Ekmiliar  with  in  the  rock  examples  of  India. 

The  architecture  of  the  monastery  resembles  that  of  the  houses 
of  the  wealthy  Tibetans,  and  is  often  ostentatious.  It  has  been 
described  in  some  detail  by  Schlagintweit,  Hue,  Rockhill,*  etc., 
as  regards  Tibet,  and  by  General  Cunningham  and  Mr.  Conway  as 
regards  the  large  monasteries  of  LadSk.  The  monasteries  in 
Sikhim  are  mean  and  almost  devoid  of  any  artistic  interest. 

1  ScuLAO.,  178,  who  tliere  translates  the  historical  document  on  the  founding  of 
Himis;  Gsoua's  An.,  p.  603;  Gunninqham's  LadSk,  309. 

s  Hid,  Ind,  aind  EaMn.  Aixh.,  p.  299,  e<  nq, 

*  Figured  by  Hooxmi,  Him,  Jour. 

«  See  also  detailed  description  of  the  houses  of  the  L&mas  of  Kumbum  in  Land  ^f 
the  Ldmat,  p.  05. 
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As  wood  is  scarce  in  Tibet  most  of  the  monasteries  are  built  of 
stone  or  sun-dried  bricks.  Most  have  flat  roofs,  some  are  in  the 
Chinese  style,  andimost  are  surmounted  by  the  cylinders  of  yak- 
hair  cloth  crossed  by  a  few  white  ribbons  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  topped  by  a  crescent  and  spear,  as  in  figures,  and  a 
ourtain  of  yak-hair  cloth  bearing  similar  stripes  in  the  form  of  a 
Latin  cross  closes  the  windows.  In  the  outer  Himalayas  the  cells 
■and  dormitories  and  other  buildings  cluster  round  the  temple. 
And  in  the  temple-monasteries,  the  ground  floor  is  without  win- 
dows and  is  generally  used  as  a  storehouse,  and  the  upper  storeys 
are  reached  by  a  staircase  or.an  inclined  beam  on  which  notches 
are  cut  for  isteps ;  and  the  scanty  furniture  is  of  the  plainest. 

The  well-known  Indian  name  of  a  Buddhist  monastery,  namely, 
Arftma,  or  SaAghfirama  (" the  resting-place  of  the  clergy"),  more 
strictly  applied  to  the  grove  in  which  the  monastery  was  situated, 
is  applied  in'  Tibet,  which  is  almost  destitute  of  groves,  to  the 
<mcUUyi*y  or  library  of  the  monastery.^ 


^W^ 


CU'OBTBN   AMD   MkNDON   IN   LaDAE.' 

Lining  the  approaches    to   the   monastery    are   rows   of  tall 


1  Cf .,  Jabsch^  D.,  4. 


<  After  Mr.  Knight 
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f*  prayer  "-flags,  and  several  large  funereal  monuments — Gh'orten 
and  long  wall-like  Mendon  monuments. 

The  Gh'or- 
tens,^  literally 
"receptacle  for 
ofiFerings,"*  are 
usually  solid 
conical  masonry 
structures,  cor- 
responding to 
the  Caityas  and 
Stupa8or"Topes" 
of  Indian  Budd- 
hism, and  origi- 
nally intended 
as  relic-holders; 
they  are  now 
mostly  erected 
as  cenotaphs  in 

y  FuNBRBAL  Buddhist  Monumbnt 

Buddha     or    of  (A  Oh'orten  StUpa  or  "Tope"). 

canonized  saints;  and  they  predent  a  suggestively  funereal  appear- 
ance. Some  commemorate  the  visits  of  Lamaist  saints  ;  and 
miniature  ones  of  metal,  wood,  or  clay  often  adorn 
the  altar,  and  sometimes  contain  relics. 

The  original  form  of  the  Caitya,  or  Stupa,®  was 
a  simple  and  massive  hemisphere  or  solid  dome 
(garbhcCf  literally  "  womb "  enclosing  the  reUc)  of 
masonry,  with  its  convexity  upwards  and  crowned 
by  a  square  capital  (toran)  surmounted  by  one  or 
more  umbrellas,  symbols  of  royalty.  Latterly  they 
became  more  complex  in  form,  with  numerous 
plinths,  and  much  elongated,  especially  in  regard 
to  their  capitals,  as  seen  in  the  small  photograph 
here  given.* 


Mediaeval  Indian 

BRAZEN  Caitya, 

(from  Tibet.) 


1  mCh'od-r-ten.  '  Skt.,  Da-yarhha, 

»  Cf .  HoDOS.,  J/.,  30,  e  uq.,  for  desci'iptions ;  also  his  yiews  about  the  I'espective 
meanings  of  "  Caitya  "a   d  **  Stupa." 

*  In  Mr.  Hodgson's  collection  are  nearly  one  hundred  drawings  of  Caityas  in  Nepal  • 
Fbiigosson's  Hiit.  hid.  and  £<ul.  Aixh.,  808;  Fbbo.  and  Burgess*  Cave-Templet;  also 
Cunningham's  Bhilia  Topet,  p.  12. 
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The  Lamaist  Caityas,  or  Gh'ortens,  are  mainly  of  the  two  forms 
here  shown.  They  generally  adhere  to  the  Indian  type ;  but  differ 
most  conspicuously  in  that  the  dome  in  the  commonest  form 
is  inverted.  Both  have  more  or  less  elaborate  plinths,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  capital  are  often 
figured  a  pair  of  eyes,  like  the 
sacred  eyes  met  with  in  ancient 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
vases,  etc.,  and  believed  to  be 
connected  with  sun-worship. 
Above  the  t4)Tan  is  a  bluntly 
conical  or  pyramidal  spire, 
OuiAmamiy  of  thirteen  step- 
like segments,  typical  of  the 
thirteen  Bodhisat  heavens  of 
the  Buddhists.  This  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell-shaped  sym- 
bol (usually  copper-gilt)  cdled 
the  halaaj  the  handle  of  which 
forms  a  tapering  pinnacle 
sometimes  modelled  aft^er  a 
small  Gaitya,  but  often 
moulded  in  the  form  of  one  or 
two  or  all  of  the  following 
objects:  a  lotus -flower,  a 
orescent  moon,  a  globular  sun, 
a  triple  canopy,  which  are 
finally  surmounted  by  a 
tongue-shaped  spike,  repre- 
senting the  jyo^i  or  sa^nred  light 
of  Buddha.  And  sometimes 
round  the  base  of  the  kaisa  is  a  gilt  canopy  or  umbrella  {eaJtrc^^ 

Many  of  the  Lftmaist  Gaityas  are,  like  those  of  the  Japanese, 
symbolic  of  the  five  elements  into  which  a  body  is  resolved  upon 
death ;  thus,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  the  lowest  section,  a  solid 
rectangular  block,  typifies  the  solidity  of  the  ea/rik ;  above  it  laato" 
is  represented  by  a  globe ;  fi/re  by  a  triangular  tongue ;  air  by  a 
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crescent — ^the  inverted  vault  of  the  sky,  and  ether  by  an  acuminated 
circle,  the  tapering  into  space. 

A  miniature  CKortmi^  containing  an  enormous  number  of  small 
images  of  Lfimaist  deities,  in  niches  and  in  several 
inner  compartments  within  folding  doors,  is  called 
^^  the  glorious  {ClCorim)  of  many  doors."  ^  It  is 
carried  about  from  village  to  village  by  itinerant 
Lamas  for  exhibition  to  the  laity. 

In  the  wealthier  monasteries  the   Gh'ortens  are 
regularly  white-washed. 

The  AtendoiiSt  as  figured  on  page  261,  are  long 
wall-like  erections  sometimes  over  a  mile  in  length, 
which  divide  the  road  into  two  lateral  halves  to 
allow  of.  the  respectful  mode  of  passing  it,  namely, 
with  the  right  hand  to  the  wall.  They  are  fiaced 
with  blocks  bearing  in  rudely  cut  characters  the  six- 
syllabled  mystic  sentence  <*  Orp,  maij^i  pddme  hurp,  ^ 
— the  same  which  is  revolved  in  the  *^prayer- 
wheels,**  and  usually  called  Mani;  and  its  name  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  these,  namely,  Mai(^ir'danf  or  "  The  Jfortt-faced."  It 
usually  has  a  cA'or^en  terminating  it  at  either  end;  and  oocar- 
sionally  it  contains  niches  to  bum  incense  or  to  deposit  the  small 
clay  funereal  Caityas,*  and  also  bears  coarsely  outlined  figures  of 
the  three  especial  protecting  divinities  of  Lfimaism.'  As  it  is 
a  pious  act  to  add  to  these  ^*  Mani  "  slabs,  a  mason  is  kept  at  the 
larger  temples  and  places  of  special  pilgrimage,  who  carves  the 
necessary  number  of  stones  according  to  the  order  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  donating  pilgrim. 

The  small  cairns,  surmounted  by  a  few  sticks,  to  which  rags 
are  attached  by  passers  by  as  offerings  to  the  genius  lod^  like 
the  "rag-bushes  "  of  India,  are  called  Lab-ch'a,  and  figured  at  page 
286. 

As  with  all  sacred  objects,  these  monuments  must  always  be 
passed  on  the  right  hand,^  according  to  the  ancient  custom  of 
showing  respect  And  thus,  too,  it  is  that  the  prayer-cylinders 
must  always  be  turned  in  this  direction. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  objects,  there  is  frequently  found  in 
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the  vicmity  of  the  monastery  a  stone  seat  called  a  **  throne ''  for 
the  head  L&ma,  when  he  gives  aJrfresoo  instruction  to  his  pupils. 
One  of  the  reputed  thrones  of  the  founder  of  Sikhim  Lamaisin 
exists  at  the  Pemiongchi  Ch'orten,  where  the  camp  of  visitors  is 
usually  pitched. 

There  is  no  regular  asylum  for  animals  rescued  from  the 
butchers,  to  save  some  person  from  pending  death;  but  occasion- 
ally such  ransomed  cattle  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  monasteries  where  their  pension-expenses  have  been  covered  by 
a  donation  from  the  party  cured.  The  animals  have  their  ears 
bored  for  a  tuft  of  coloured  rags  as  a  distinctive  and  saving  mark. 

In  Sikhim  not  far  from  most  monasteries  are  fertile  fields  of 
mwrwa  {Eleusvns  eoroca/iui)^  from  which  is  made  the  country  beer, 
a  beverage  which  the  Sikhim  and  Bhot&nese  monks  do  not  deny 
themselves. 

Over  3,000  monasteries  are  said  to  be  in  Tibet.  But  be- 
fore giving  a  short  descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  chief  monas- 
teries of  L&madom  it  seems  desirable  to  indicate  the  chief  pro- 
vinces into  which  Tibet  is  divided.^ 

Tibet  is  divided  into  three  sections,  namely : — 

1.  Pod  or  "Tibet"  proper,  or  the  provinces  of  U  and  Tsang, 
hence  the  name  "  WMwing  "  appUed  to  Tibet  by  the  Chinese. 

2.  High  (or  Little)  Tibet,  or  the  northern  provinces  of  Tod,. 
Nari,  and  Khor-sum. 

3.  Eastern  Tibet,  or  the  provinces  of  Kham,  Do,  and  Gang. 

In  Tibet  proper  the  central  province  of  U  and  the  western  one  of 
Tsang  have  their  capitals  at  LhSsa  and  Tashil-hunpo  respectively.  U 
contains  the  districts  of  Ghyama  (and  Kongbu,  including  Pema- 
Koi),  Di-gung,  Tsal-pa,  Tsang-po,  Che'-va,  Phag-du,  Yah-sang,  and 
Yaru-dag,  including  the  great  Yamdok  lake.  Tsang  comprises 
the  districts  of  north  and  south  Lo-stod,  Gurmo,  Gh'umig,  S'ang, 
and  S'alu. 

Little  Tibet' is  divided  into  the  three  circles  of  sTa^-mo  Ladvags 
('<  Ladak "),  Mang-yul  S'ang  Shuih,  Guge  Burang  C<Purang"), 


1  The  best  Temaeular  scooant  of  the  geography  of  Tibet  ie  contained  in  the 
Dtam-ling  Oye-fthe  of  Liiiia»  TMA-po  Noman  Khan  of  Amdo,  and  translated  by 
Sabat,  J.A.8.B.t  1SS7,  p.  1,  Mf.  /  Oboma,  J»A.S,B,,  188S,  p.  1S8.  For  acientiflc 
geography,  tee  Mabsham's  Tihti^  Indian  Sorrey  Reports,  Prejralsliy,  Rockhill,  etc. 
D'AinrtLta*!  map  of  1708,  compiled  on  data  supplied  by  Liniaa«  It  etill  our  chief 
authority  for  a  large  portion  of  Tibet. 
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comprising  the  districta  of  Parang,  Mang-yul  Sangs-dKar,  hCh'i- 
va,  bLas'a,  sBal-te,  Shang-ehung,  upper  and  lower  Ehrig-se. 
East  lifari  includes  Dok-t'al  and  lake  Manasarovar.  The  Ladfik 
and  Balti  districts  of  west  l^ari  were  conquered  by  Kashmir  in 
1840  and  are  now  British  dependencies.  Ea-che,  sometimes  used 
synonymously  with  Kashmir,  includes  the  lofty  northern  steppes 
and  the  gold  fields  of  Thog-Jalung, 

Eastern  Tibet  is  the  most  populous  section  of  the  country.  The 
greater  part  of  the  low-lying  Dd  province  (Amd&)  seems  to  have  * 
been  detached  from  Tibet  by  the  Chinese  about  1720.  The  south- 
eastern province  of  Kham  borders  on  Assam  and  upper  Burma, 
and  includes  the  districts  of  Po,  Lhari-go.  The  Gang  province 
consists  mostly  of  high  bleak  ridges,  Pombor,  Tsawa,  and  Tsa- 
Gh'u.  The  northern  Tsai-dam,  comprising  many  marshes  between 
Nan-shan  and  Altentagh  mountains,  is  peopled  by  Tanguts  and 
Mongols. 

The  chief  monasteries  of  central  Tibet  are  : — 

SAM-TASi  which  as  the  first  monastery  founded  in  Tibet,  deserves  first 
mention. 

Its  full  title  is  **  bSam-yas  Mi-'gyur  Lhun-gyis  grub-pal  Tsug-lug- 
K'ati"  or  ''The  academy  for  obtaining  the  heap  of  unchanging 
Meditation." 

The  explorer  Nain  Singh  resided  in  this  monastery  in  1874  and  haa 
given  a  good  account  of  it.  It  is  situated  (N.  lat.  29^  20^1  £!.  long. 
9P  26,  altitude  about  ll,4S0ft.)  about  thirty  miles  to  the  8.E.  of 
Lh&sa,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Tsang-po  river  amidst  hillocks  of 
deep  sand,  clothed  with  scanty  herbage.  It  was  built  about  74  by 
Thi-Sroti  Detsan  with  the  aid  of  the  Indian  monks,  Padma-sambhava 
and  ^anta-i^akshita,  after  the  model  of  the  Udandapur,'  temple- 
monastery  of  Bihar.  But  the  building  is  believed  to  have  been  uto- 
gether  miraculous,  and  an  abstract  of  tne  legend  is  given  underneath.* 


1  For  some  details  see  Sabat,  in  /.  Budd.  TtxU.  Jnd,, !.,  p.  4,  teq, 
*  To  consecrate  tlie  ground  and  procure  supernatural  workers  St.  FtMlma  made  the 
magio-drde  of  rDo-r  Je-P'ur-pa  witli  coloured  stone-dust,  and  having  the  K'ro-wo  of 
the  ftre  kinds,  and  all  the  necessary  offerings  arranged  in  his  presence,  he  worshipped 
for  seven  days.  Tlien  tlie  Ave  Jinas  (Dhyani  Buddhas,  Gyal-wa-rig«-lAa)  appeared 
to  him,  and  the  king,  being  empowered,  also  saw  the  faces  of  these  Ave.  Tlien  the 
Guru  created  several  incarnations  of  himself,  some  of  whom  entered  the  Mandala, 
while  some  flew  up  into  the  sky.  These  incarnations  caused  the  Tibetan  devils  to 
bring  stones  and  wood  from  the  hUls  and  rivers,  and  thus  the  foundation  of  bSam-yas 
academy  was  begun.  Human  beings  built  it  by  day,  while  the  devils  worked  at  it  by 
night,  and  so  the  great  work  rapidly  progressed. 
When  the  king  saw  the  great  pUes  of  gathered  wood  he  was  surprised  and  was 
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Fart  of  the  original  building  yet  remains.  The  monastery,  which 
contains  a  large  temple,  four  large  colleges,  and  several  other  buildings, 
is  enclosed  by  a  lofty  circular  wall  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference, with  gates  facing  the  cardinal  points,  and  along  the  top  of  the 
wall  are  many  votive  bridk  chaityas,  of  which  the  explorer,  Nain  Singh, 
counted  1,030,  and  they  seemed  to  be  covered  with  inscriptions  in 
ancient  Indian  characters.  In  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  stands  the 
assembly  hall,  with  radiating  cloisters  leading  to  four  chapels,  facing 
at  equal  distances  ^e  four  sides  of  the  larger  temple.  This  explorer 
notes  that  "  the  idols  and  images  contained  in  these  temples  are  of  pure 
gold,  richly  ornamented  with  valuable  doths  and  jewels.  The  candle- 
sticks and  vessels  are  nearly  all  made  of  gold  and  silver."  And  on 
the  temple  walls  are  many  large  inscriptions  in  Chinese  and  andent 
Indian  characters.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  chief  temple,  to  the  left  of 
the  door,  is  a  colossal  copy  of  the  pictorial  Wheel  of  Ufe. 

The  luge  image  of  ''Buddha,"  over  ten  feet  high,  seems  to  be  called 
"  the  Sam-yi&s  Jing"  (Samyas  Qyal-po). 

The  library  contains  many  Indian  manuscripts,  but  a  great  number 
of  these  were  destroyed  at  the  great  fire  about  1810  a.d. 

In  a  temple  dose  by  among  the  sand  is  a  celebrated  chamber  of 
horrors,  buUt  of  large  boulders,  and  containing  gigantic  figures  of  the 
twenty-five  Oon-po  demons.  The  images  are  made  of  incense,  and  are 
about  twenty  feet  high,  of  the  fiercest  expression,  and  represented 
as  diwdnff  upon  mangled  human  corpses,  which  they  are  also  devour- 
ing.    And  great  stains  of  blood  are  pointed  out  by  the  attendants  as 

awestruck,  and  asked  the  Ouru  to  explain.  The  Ouni  thereon  made  the  Mom^"^  ot 
the  -  Five,"  and  worshipping  for  seven  days,  the  Five  transformed  themselves 
Into  Are  kinds  of  Oani^  birds,  wliich  were  visible  to  the  king.  And  at  that  very  time 
the  Guru  himself  became  Invisible,  and  the  king  saw  In  his  stead  a  great  garuda  hold- 
ing a  snake  In  his  clutches  and  beak ;  but  not  seeing  the  Oura,  the  king  cried  out  in 
fear.  Then  the  garufa  vanished  and  the  Ouru  reappeared  beside  him.  The  country 
to  the  south  of  Samya  waa  then,  It  U  said,  inhabited  by  the  sarage «'  kLsrklo  *'  tribes, 
which  the  Tibetans,  through  their  Indian  pandits,  termed  Nigis  (cognate  with  those 
of  the  Brahmaputra  valley).  The  next  day,  a  Nigi,  having  transformed  himself  Into 
a  white  man  on  a  white  horse,  came  Into  the  presence  of  the  king  and  said,  '*0  king ! 
Row  much  wood  do  you  need  for  building  Sam-ySa  F  as  I  will  supply  you  with  all  you 
.  want.**  On  being  informed  of  the  requirements,  the  Nigi  collected  wood  to  an 
enormous  extent. 

The  building  of  the  8am*ye  academy  (gtsug^Iag-k'aA)  swallowed  up  the  wealth 
of  the  Ung.  So  the  Ghm,  accompanied  by  the  king  and  his  ministers,  went  to  the 
bank  of  Mal-gro  lake,  and  keeping  the  ministers  concealed  in  a  small  valley,  the 
Ouru  began  to  make  a  Man^ata  of  tlie  ''Five  "  and  worshipped  for  seven  days,  after 
whidi  AvaloUta  sinhada,  with  Amitibha  on  his  heed,  stood  at  each  of  the  four  direc- 
tions, where  dwell  the  four  gods  of  the  Five.  On  this  the  Nigis  of  the  depths 
became  powerless,  and  the  Ouru,  addressing  them,  said,  ''The  wealth  of  my  king 
being  exhausted,  I  have  come  to  ask  wealth."  Next  day  the  banks  were  found  lined 
with  glittering  gold,  which  the  Ouru  caused  the  ministers  to  carry  off  to  the  palace. 
On  this  account  all  the  Images  of  gods  at  8am-yas  are  made  of  solid  gold,  and  of  a 
quality  unequalled  In  any  part  of  our  world  of  Jambudvlp. 
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the  fresh  stains  of  bodies  which  the  demons  have  dragged  to  the  place 
during  the  previous  night. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  miraculous  account  of  the  building 
of  this  monastery^  which  is  said  to  rest  upon  Baksha  fiends.  On 
account  of  the  peculiar  safety  imparted  to  the  locality  by  the  spells  of 
the  wizard  priest,  Padma-sambhava,  the  Tibetan  government  use  the 
place  as  a  blank  for  their  reserved  bullion  and  treasure,  of  which  fabu- 
lous sums  are  said  to  be  stored  there. 

Although  it  is  now  presided  over  by  a  Sa-kya  DUna,  the  majority  of 
its  members  are  Siii-ma. 

GiH-uuK,  the  monastery  founded  by  Tsoti-K'a*pa,  is  one  of  the  four 
great  Ge-lug-pa  or  established  churdk  monasteries,  the  others  being 
De-pung,  B^  and  Tftshi-lhunpo. 

Its  full  name  is  dOah-ldan  rNam-par  Gyal-wahi  gUn,  or  the  Continent 
of  completely  victorious  happiness. 

This  monastery  stands  enthroned  on  the  dbiiii-JTor  hill^  about 
twenty-five  miles  E.  N.E.  of  Lhftsa.  Its  founder,  Tsoti-KVpa,  luised  it 
to  a  hieh  pitch  of  fame  and  filled  it  with  costly  imases.  The  chief 
object  or  veneration  is  the  grand  tomb  of  Tson-KVpa,  wnidi  is  placed  in 
the  Tsug-la-k'aii.  It  is  a  lofty  mausoleum-like  structure  of  marble 
and  malachite,  with  a  gilded  roof.  Inside  this  outer  shell  is  to  be  seen 
a  beautiful  Oh'orten,  consisting  of  cube  pyramid  and  surmounting  cone, 
all  said  to  be  of  solid  gold.  Within  this  golden  casket,  wrapped  in  fine 
cloths,  inscribed  with  sacred  Dharani  syllables,  are  the  embalmed 
remains  of  the  great  reformer,  disposed  in  sitting  attitude.  Other 
notable  objects  here  are  a  magnificent  representation  of  Oham-pa,  the 
Buddha  to  come,  seated,  European  fashion,  on  a  throne.  Beside  him 
stands  a  life-sized  image  of  Tsoti-K'a-pa,  in  his  character  of  Jam-pal 
Nin-po,  which  is  supposed  to  be  his  name  in  the  Galdan  heavens.  A 
rock-hewn  cell,  with  impressions  of  hands  and  feet,  is  also  shown  as 
Tson-K'a-pa's.  A  very  old  statue  of  S'inje,  the  lord  of  Death,  is  much 
reverenced  here ;  every  visitor  presenting  gifts  and  doing  it  infinite 
obeisance.  The  fioor  of  the  large  centod  chamber  appears  to  be 
covered  with  brilliant  enamelled  tiles,  whilst  another  shrine  holds  an 
effigy  of  Tson-K'arpa,  with  images  of  his  five  disciples  (Shes-rab  Sen-ge, 
K'a-grub  Oh'os-rje,  etc.)  standing  round  him.  The  libraiy  contains 
manuscript  copies  of  the  saint's  works  in  his  own  handwriting.^ 

Unlike  the  other  large  €^lug-pa  monasteries,  the  headship  of  G&h- 
Idan  is  not  based  on  hereditary  incarnation,  and  is  not,  therefore,  a 
child  when  appointed.  He  is  chosen  by  a  conclave  from  among  the 
most  scholarly  of  the  monks  of  Sera,  De-pung,  and  this  monastery.  The 
late  abbot  became  ultimately  regent  of  all  Tibet.  The  number  of  in- 
mates here  is  reckoned  at  about  3,300. 

Db-puno  ('bras-spufks),  the  most  powerful  and  populous  of  all  the 
monasteries  in  Tibet,  founded  in  and  named  after  tne  great  Indian- 
Tantrik    monastery  of    ''The    rice-heap"    (Sri-Dhanya    Kataka)  in 

1  Abstract  from  Swrveiy  JU^orU,  etc.,  by  R«v.  G.  Sandbeig. 
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Kalinga  and  identified  with  the  K&Uc&kra  doctrine.  It  is  situated 
about  three  miles  west  of  Lhftsa,  and  it  contains  nominally  7,000^ 
monks.  It  is  divided  into  four  sections  clustering  round  the  great 
cathedral,  the  resplendent  golden  roof  of  which  is  seen  from  afar.  It 
contains  a  small  palace  for  the  Dalai  L&ma  at  his  annual  visit.  Many 
Mongolians  study  here.  In  front  stands  a  sttlpa,  said  to  contain  the  body 
of  the  fourth  Grand  L&ma,  Ydn-tenn,  who  was  of  Mongolian  nationality. 
Its  local -genii  are  the  Five  nymphs  of  long  Life  (Ts'erin-ma),  whose 
images,  accompanied  by  that  of  Hayagriva,  guard  the  entrance.  And 
effigies  of  the  sixteen  Sthavira  are  placed  outside  the  temple  door.  In 
its  neighbourhood  is  the  monastery  of  N&-Oh'un,  the  residence  of  the 
state  sorcerer,  with  a  conn>lcuous  ffilt  doma 

Ssa-BA,  or  ''The  Merciful  Hail.^'  It  is  said  to  have  been  so  named 
out  of  rivalry  to  its  neighbour,  "  The  rice-heap  "  (De-pung),  as  hail  is 
destructive  of  rice,  and  the  two  monasteries  have  frequent  feuds.  In 
connection  with  this  legend  there  is  also  exhibited  here  a  miraculous 
''  Phurbu,"  or  thunderbolt  sceptre  of  Jupiter  Pluvius. 

It  \b  romantically  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Lhisa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  range  of  barren  hills  named  Ta-ti-pu, 
famous  for  silver  ore,  and  which  surround  the  monastery  like  an 
amphitheatre. 

Its  monks  number  nominally  6,600,  and  have  frequently  engaged  in 
bloody  feuds  against  their  more  powerful  rivals  of  De-pung.  The  Indian 
surveyor  reported  only  on  the  idols  of  the  temple.  He  says  :  "  They 
differ  in  sise  and  hideonsness,  some  having  horns,  but  the  lower  parts 
of  the  figures  are  generally  those  of  men,''  Hue  gives  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion :  "  The  temples  and  houses  of  8era  stand  on  a  slope  of  the  moun« 
tain-spur,  planted  with  hollies  and  cypresses.  At  a  distance  these 
buildings,  ranged  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  one  above  the  other, 
and  standing  out  upon  the  green  base  of  the  hill,  present  an  attractive 
and  picturesque  signt.  Here  and  there,  in  the  breaks  of  the  mountain 
above  this  religious  city,  you  see  a  great  number  of  cells  inhabited  by 
contemplative  L&mas,  which  you  can  reach  only  with  difficulty.  Th^ 
monastery  of  Sera  is  remarlnble  for  three  large  temples  of  several 
storeys  in  height,  all  the  rooms  of  which  are  gilded  throughout 
Thence  the  name  from  ser,  the  Tibetan  for  'gold.'  In  the  chief  of 
these  three  temples  is  preserved  the  famous  iwrUM^  which,  having 
flown  through  the  air  from  India,  is  the  model  from  which  aU  others^ 
Ivge  and  portable,  are  copied.  The  ioriM  of  Sera  is  the  object  of  great 
veneration,  and  is  sometimes  carried  in  procession  to  Lhisa  to  receive 
the  adoration  of  the  people."  This  "cEot^'tf,"  or  rather  "phurbu,"  is 
what  is  called  a  Tam^vCfkurhu^  and  is  said  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  an  Indian  sage  named  Orub-thob  mdah-'phyar.  It  was 
found  on  the  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  named  Furba-Oh'og,  havinff 
flown  from  India.     In  the  12th  month  of  every  year  (about  the  27th 


>  LAMA  U.O.,  loe.  cU.,  p.  84,  says  10,000. 

*  Tliis  word  is  usually  spelt  ter^  and  Menu  never  to  be  spelt gSer,  or  "gold." 
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day)  it  ia  taken  out  of  its  caaket  and  carried  in  state  to  Potala,  where 
the  Dalai  Lima  puts  it  to  hia  head.  It  is  thereafter  carried  by  a  high 
official  of  Sera  monastery  to  the  Chinese  Amban,  the  governors  (Shape) 
and  the  regent,  all  of  whom  touch  their  heads  with  it.  Afterwards 
thousands  &rong  to  Sera  to  receive  its  holy  touch  on  their  heads  as  a 
defence  against  idl  evil  and  spells. 

In  the  great  assembly  hall  is  a  huge  image  of  Avalokita  with  eleven 
heads. 

Tasbx-lhuvfo  (bkrsrs'is  Lhun-po),  or  the  '<  Heap  of  Olory/'  the 
headquarters  of  the  Pan-ch'en  Grand  L&ma,  who  to  some  extent  shares 
with  the  Lhisa  Grand  Lima  the  headship  of  the  diuroh.  Its  general 
appearance  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  plate  on  page  260,  from  a 
native  drawing.  The  monastery  forms  quite  a  small  town,  and  not 
even  L&mas  other  than  established  church  can  stay  there  ovei^night. 
It  is  well  known  through  the  descriptions  of  Bogle,  Turner,  etc.  ft  is 
situated  near  the  south  bank  of  the  Tsang-po,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Nying  river,  in  SO""  7'  E.  long.,  29*  4'  20^  N.  lat.,  and  altitude,  11,800 
feet  (Mabkh.,  xxvii.).  This  celebrated  establishment  has  been  long 
known  to  European  geographers  as  *'  Teeshoo  Loombo." 

Mr.  Bogle  describes  it  ^  as  being  built  on  the  lower  slope  of  a  steep 
hill  ^Dolmai  Ri,  or  hill  of  the  goddess  T&r&).  The  houses  rise  one  over 
anotner ;  four  churches  with  gilt  ornaments  are  mixed  with  them,  and 
altogether  it  presents  a  princely  appearance.  Many  of  the  courts  are 
flagged  vrith  stone,  and  with  gidleries  running  round  them.  The  alleys, 
which  are  likewise  paved,  are  narrow.  The  palace  is  large,  built  of 
dark-coloured  bricks,  with  a  copper-gilt  roof.  It  is  appropriated'  to  the 
Lftma  and  his  officers,  to  temples,  granaries,  warehouses,  etc.  The  rest 
of  the  town  is  entirely  inhabited  by  priests,  who  are  in  number  about 
four  thousand.  Mr.  Bogle  also  describes  the  interior  of  several  of  the 
state  rooms  and  temples.  On  the  top  of  mount  Dolmai  Ri  is  a  stone 
cairn,  where  banners  are  always  fluttering,  and  where,  on  high  festivals, 
huge  bonfires  are  set  ablase.  The  lay  capital  of  the  province^  Shigatse, 
lies  on  the  upper  ridges  to  the  N.E.  of  this  hill,  hardly  a  mile  from 
this,  the  ecclesiastical  capital. 

llie  lofty  walls  endoaing  the  monastic  town  are  pierced  by  five  gate- 
ways. Over  the  eastern  gate  has  been  placed,  in  large  carved  letters, 
a  prohibition  against  smoking  within  the  monastic  precincts.  The 
western  gateway  seems  to  be  regarded  as  the  main  entrance.  So,  enter- 
ing the  monastic  premises  there,  you  find  yourself  in  a  sort  of  town, 
with  lanes  lined  by  lofty  houses,  open  squares,  and  temples. 

In  the  centre  of  the  place  is  the  grand  cathedral  or  assembly  halL 
Its  entrance  faces  the  east.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  one  hundred 
pillar,  and  the  building  accommodates  two  to  three  thousand  monks 
seated  in  nine  rows  on  rugs  placed  side  by  aide  on  the  floor.  The  four 
central  pillars,  called  the  Ka^ring^  are  higher  than  the  rest,  and  support 
a  detached  roof  to  form  the  side  skylights  through  which  those  seated 
in  the  upper  gallery  can  witness  the  service.  The  rows  of  seats  arranged 


1  Mars^  p.  96. 
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to  the  right  side  of  the  entrance  are  occupied  by  the  senior  monks,  such 
as  belong  to  the  order  of  Rigch'en,  Pharch'enpha,  Torampa,  Klh-c*an, 
etc.  The  seats  to  the  left  side  are  taken  up  by  the  junior  monks,  such 
as  06-Ufd  and  apprentice  monks,  etc.,  of  the  classes  called  DAra  and 
Riffding. 

The  court  around  it  is  used  by  the  monks  for  religious  dances  and 
other  outdoor  ceremonies.  Bound  the  space  are  reared  the  halls  of  the 
college,  four  storeys  in 
height,  provided  with 
upper- floor  balconies. 
North  of  these  buildings 
are  set  up  in  a  line  the 
huge  tombs  of  deceased 
Pan-ch'en  L&mas.  The 
body  of  each  is  em- 
balmed and  placed  with- 
in a  gold-plated  pyramid 
raised  on  a  tall  marble 
table,  and  this  structure 
stands  within  a  stone 
mausoleum,  high  and 
decorated  with  gilt 
kanjira  and  small 
cylinder-shaped  finials 
made  of  black  felt  One 
of  these  tomlM  is  much 
bigger  than  the  rest  It 
is  that  of  Pan-ch'en  Er- 
teni,  who  died  in  1779. 

There  are  four  con- 
ventual coUeffes  at- 
tached to  Ta£i-lhun- 
po,  all  of  which  receive 
students  from  every  part 
of  Tibet,  who  are  in- 
structed in  Tantrik  rit- 
ual, and  learn  large 
portions  of  that  divi- 
sion of  the  scripturep. 
The  names  of  those 
colleges  are  Shar-tse 
T&.ts'an,  Nag-pa  Tk. 
ts'an,  Toi-sam  Lin,  and 

Ryil-k'aA  Ta-ts'aii.  Each  of  these  institutions  has  an  abbot,  who  is  the 
ttU^ci^  or  avatir  of  some  bygone  saint ;  and  the  four  abbots  have 
much  to  do  with  the  discovery  of  the  infant  successor  to  a  deceased 
Pan-ch'en,  or  head  of  the  monastery.     From  these  abbots,  also,  one 


Tomb  or  Tasri  hkuL^ 
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is  selected  to  act  as  the  prime  minister,  or  chief  ecdesiastioal  adviser 
in  the  government  of  Tsang.  The  most  imposing  buflding  of  the 
monastery  is  the  temple  and  hall  of  the  l^ag-pa  Ta-ts'sA,  Imown  as 
the  ''  IfiTagk'ati/'  which  is  the  chief  college  for  mystio  ritual  in  Tibet. 
Another  college,  the  Toi-san-lifi,  stands  at  the  extreme  northern  apex 
of  the  walls,  some  way  up  the  dope  of  the  Dolmai-Ri  hUL 

Hard  by  the  last-named  premises,  is  to  be  observed  a  lofty  building 
of  rubble-stone,  reared  to  the  amazing  height  of  nine  storeys.  This 
edifice,  which  forms  a  very  remarkable  object  on  the  hill-side,  was 
sketched  by  Turner,  who  visited  Tashi-lhunpo  one  hundred  years  ago, 
and  his  drawing  of  it  is  here  annexed  on  opposite  pag&  It  is  called 
Oo-Ku-pea,  or  <*The  Stored  Silken  Pictures,"  as  it  is  used  to  exhibit 
at  certain  festivals  the  gioantic  pictures  of  Maitreya  and  other  Buddhist 
deities,  which  are  brought  out  and  hung  high  up  as  great  sheets  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  tall  building.  By  the  vulgar  it  is  styled  Kiku 
Tamsa.  It  is  used  as  a  storehouse  for  the  dried  carcases  of  sheep^ 
goats,  and  yak,  which  are  kept  in  stock  for  feeding  the  inmates  of  the 
monaiBtery.  A  wide-walled  yard  fronts  the  Kiku  ^uimsa,  and  this  space 
Ib  thronged  by  a  motley  crowd  when  (as  is  the  custom  in  June  and 
November)  the  pictures  are  exhibited. 

The  number  of  monks  generally  in  residence  at  Tashi-lhunpo  is  said 
to  be  3,800.  The  division  into  wards  and  dubs  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to. 

The  head  of  the  whole  monastic  establishment  resides  in  the  building 
called  &La-brane,  or  **  The  L&ma's  palace." 

Nam-gyii.  Oh^ox-db  is  the  monastery-roval  of  the  Qrand  L&ma  on  the 
red  hill  of  Potala,  where  the  Dalai  L&ma  holds  his  court  and  takes  part 
in  the  service  as  a  Bhikshu,  or  common  monk. 

Ramo-oh's  and  Karmakya  monasteries,  within  Lhasa,  are,  as  already 
noted,  schools  of  sorcery,  and  the  latter  has  a  printing  house. 

"  DasHSRiP-OAT  "  (elevation  12,220  feet),  a  monastery  two  miles  from 
the  fort  of  Ohamnam-ring  in  northern  l^uing,  is  subordinate  to  Tashi- 
Ihunpo,  where  the  Grand  Tashi  L&ma  was  resident  at  Bogle's  visit  on 
account  of  the  smallpox  plague  at  his  headquarters.  Bogle  describes 
it  aa  *'  situated  in  a  narrow  valley,  and  at  the  foot  of  an  abrupt  and 
rocky  hill  .  .  .  two  storeys  hifh,  and  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  rows  of  small  apartments  wiui  a  wooden  gallery  running  round 
them,  which  altogether  form  a  small  court  flagged  with  stone.  All  the 
stairs  are  broad  ladders.  The  roofs  are  adorned  with  copper-gilt  orna- 
ments, and  on  the  front  of  the  house  are  three  round  brass  plates, 
emblems  of  Om,  Han  (f  Ah),  Hoong.  The  L&ma's  apartment  is  at  the 
top.  It  is  small,  and  hung  round  with  different  coloured  silks,  views 
of  Potala,  Teshu  Lumbo,  etc."  « 

Jan-laohb,  a  large  monastery  on  the  upper  Tsang-po,  in  long.  87^ 
38'E.j  elevation  13,680  feet.  It  is  eighty-five  miles  above  Tashi- 
Ihunpo.* 

1  Mabkham,  op.  cit.,  p.  82.  >  Majuuiaic'8  Tib.,  p.  zzvii. 
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Chamkambi2(  (Nam-lin),  in  the  valley  of  the  Shing  river,  a 
northern  affluent  of  the  Tsang-po,  12,220  feet,  seen  and  visited  bj  Mr. 
Bogle. 

DoBKYA  LUGu-DOlr,  on  the  bank  of  the  great  Tengri-nor  lake. 

Ra-dbko  (Rarsgreu),  north-east  of  Lhisa,  a  Ea-dam-pa  monastery, 
founded  in  1056  by  Brom-ton,  Atlsa's  pupil. 

Sa-xta  (Sa-fikya)  '<  Tawny-soil,"  is  about  50  miles  north  of  Mount 
Everest,  48  miles  east  from  Shigatse,  and  30  miles  from  Jang-laohe ;  E.  long. 
87*  54',  lat.  28*  53' .  This  monastery  gives  its  name  to  the  Sftkya  sect, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  Tibet.  A  consider- 
able town  nestles  at  the  foot  of  the  monastery.  The  foundation  of  the 
monastery  and  its  future  fame  are  related  to  have  been  foretold  by  the 
Indian  sage,  Atfsa,  when  on  his  way  to  central  Tibet,  he  passed  a  rock, 
on  the  present  site  of  the  monastery,  on  which  he  saw  the  mystic  Om 
inscribed  in  "  self-sprung,"  characters.  Afterwards  this  establishment 
became  famous  as  a  seat  of  learning  and  for  a  time  of  the  priest-king. 

It  IS  said  to  contain  the  largest  single  building  in  Tibet, — ^though  the 
cathedral  at  Lhasa  is  said  to  be  larger.  It  is  seven '  storeys  in  height,  and 
hss  a  spacious  assembly  hall  known  as  "  the  White  Hall  of  Worahip." 
It  is  still  famous  for  its  magnificent  library,  containing  numerous  unique 
treasures  of  Sanskrit  and  Tibetan  literature,  unobtainable  elsewhere. 
Some  of  these  have  enormous  pages  embossed  throughout  in  letters  of 
gold  and  silver.  The  monastery,  though  visited  in  1872  by  our  ex- 
ploring Pandit  No.  9,  and  in  1882  by  Babu  Sarat  Oandra  D&s,  remains 
undescribed  at  present.  The  Sakya  Lima  is  held  to  be  an  incarna- 
tion of  the  Bodhisat  Mafiju^ri,  and  also  to  carry  Elarma,  derivable 
from  Sakya  Pandita  and  St.  Padma. 

The  hall  of  the  great  temple,  called  'PVul-pahl  Lha-k'afi,  has  four 
enormous  wooden  pillars,  Ka-wa-miii  ehes  zhi,  of  which  the  first  pillar 
is  whUe,  and  called  Ear-po-zum-lags,  and  is  alleged  to  have  come  from 
Kongbu ;  the  second  yellow,  Ser-po  sum-lags,  from  Mochu  valley ;  the 
third  red,  Marpo  Tag  dzag,  from  Nanam  on  N^)al  frontier ;  and  the 
fourth  pillar  black,  Nak-po  K'un-she«,  from  Lad&k.  These  pillars 
are  said  to  have  been  erected  by  K'yed-'bum  bsags,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Sikhim  king. 

Ting-ox  is  a  very  large  Qe-lug-pa  monastery  to  the  north  of  Sakya  and 
west  of  Tashi-lhunpo. 

Phuktsholinq  (p'un-ts'ogs-gliii)  monastery,  formerly  named  rTag- 
5rten  by  Taranatha,  who  built  it  in  his  forty-first  year,  wss  forcibly 
made  a  Oe-lug-pa  institution  by  the  fifth  grand  L&ma,  I^ag-wah. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Tsangpo,  about  a  day's  journey  west  of  Tashi- 
lhunpo,  and  one  mile  to  the  south-west  of  it  is  Jonang,  which  has  a  very 
large  temple  said  to  be  like  Budh  Gaya,  and,  like  it,  of  several  storeys 
and  covered  by  images ;  but  both  it  and  Phuntsholhig  are  said  to  have 
been  deserted  by  monks  and  now  are  occupied  by  nuns. 

Sam-dino  (bsam-ldifi  ch'oinde).    It  lies  in  N.  lat.  28*  57'  15^  and  E. 

I  De-pung  and  the  larger  monasteriea  in  Tibet  have  several  much  smaller  buildings 
distributed  so  as  to  form  a  town. 
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long.,  90"  28'.  Altitude,  14,512  feet  An  important  eBtablishment,  note- 
worthy as  a  monaflteiy  of  monks  as  well  as  nuns,  presided  over  by  a 
female  abbot— the  so-^»illed  re-incarnate  goddess  already  referred  to.' 
This  august  woman  is  known  throughout  Tibet  as  Dorfe-F'aa'mOf  or 
"  the  diamond  sow "  ;  the  abbesses  of  Samding  being  held  to  be 
suocessive  appearances  in  mortal  form  of  the  Indian  goddess,  Vajra- 
▼arahi.  The  present  incarnation  of  this  goddess  is  thirty-three  years 
old  (in  1889) ;  and  is  described  as  being  a  clever  and  capable  woman, 
with  some  claim  to  good  looks,  and  of  noble  birth.  She  bears  the  name 
of  fTag-cIbafi  Rin-ch'en  Kun-6Kah-mo  (2bAii-mo,  signifying  ''  The  most 
precious  power  of  speech,  the  female  energy  of  all  good  ").  Under  this 
lady  the  reputation  which  Samding  has  long  enjoyed  for  the  good  morals 
of  both  monks  and  nuns  has  been  well  maintained.  Amonff  other  rules, 
the  inmates  are  forbidden  to  lend  out  money  or  other  valuables  on  interest 
to  the  rural  folk,  usurious  dealings  being  commonly  resorted  to  by  the 
monastic  orders.  It  is  said  to  be  of  the  fifiA-ma  sect.  The  monastery 
was  founded  by  one  Je-tsun  T'inle  Ts'oma,  a  flower  of  the  philosophy 
of  Po-doii  Fyog  Legs  Nam-gyal,  whose  writings,  to  the  amasing  extent 
of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  volumes,  are  treasured  up  in  the  monastic 
library. 

Tamdok  lake  is  remarkable  for  its  scorpionoid  shape,  *  the  grotesque 
shaped  semi-island  anchored  to  the  main  shore  by  two  necks  of  land. 
Samding  is  itself  placed  on  the  main  shore  at  the  juncture  of  the 
northern  neck.  Being  built  on  a  conical  hill,  it  appears  to  be  guarding 
the  sacred  island  from  intrusion.  The  monastery  stands  like  a  fortress 
on  the  summit  of  the  barren  hill  some  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Huge  flags  of  stone  are  piled  iu  ascending  steps 
up  this  hill,  and  a  long  low  wall  mounts  beside  them  like  a  balustrade. 
At  the  top  of  the  steps,  a  narrow  pathway  conducts  to  the  foot  of  the 
monastery,  which  is  circled  by  a  high  waU.  Samding  is  finely 
placed.  To  the  N.E.  it  fronts  the  dark  and  precipitous  mountain 
spurs  which  radiate  from  the  lofty  central  peak  of  the  islands.  To  the 
S.E.  it  looks  over  the  land  towards  the  illimitable  waters  of  the  weird 
and  mighty  Yamdok  herself.  To  the  S.  it  frowns  down  on  the  Dumo 
Tb*o,  the  inner  lake  betwixt  the  connectinK  necks  of  land  above- 
mentioned,  into  which  are  cast  the  bodies  of  the  defunct  nuns  and 
monks,  as  food  for  fishes. 

On  entering  the  gates  of  the  monastery,  you  find  yourself  in  an 
extensive  courtyard,  flanked  on  three  sides  by  the  conventual  buildings. 
Part  of  the  fourth  side  of  the  parallelogram  is  occupied  by  a  kind  of 
grand-stand  supported  on  pilasters  of  wood.  Ladders  with  broad  steps, 
cased  in  brass,  give  admission  to  the  first  fioor  of  the  main  building. 
Here,  in  a  long  room,  are  ranged  the  tombs  of  celebrities  connected  in 
past  times  with  Samding,  including  that  of  the  founder,  T'inle  Ts*omo. 
The  latter  tomb  is  a  richly  ornamented  piece  of  workmanship,  plated 
with  gold  and  studded  with  jewels.  At  the  base,  on  a  stone  dab  is 
marked  the  reputed  footprint  of  the  saint.     In  a  private,  strongly- 

1  See  page  345. 
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barred  chamber,  hard  by  to  which  no  one  may  be  admitted,  are  laid  the 
dried  mortal  remains  of  all  the  former  inoamatione  of  Dorje  Pag-mo. 
Here,  in  thia  melancholy  apartment,  will  be  one  day  placed  the  hody  of 
the  present  lady  abbees,  after  undergoing  some  embalming  prooeas.  To 
the  grim  charnel-house,  it  is  oonsidei*ed  the  imperative  duty  of  each 
incarnate  abbess  to  repair  once,  while  living,  to  gaze  her  fill  on  her 
predeoesaors,  and  to  maJce  formal  obeisance  to  their  mouldering  forms. 
She  muH  enter  once,  but  only  once,  during  her  lifetime. 

Another  hall  in  this  monastery  is  the  duf^A'an,  the  walls  of  which 
are  frescoes  illuHtrative  of  the  career  of  the  original  Dorje  Pag-mo. 
There,  also,  have  been  put  up  inscriptions  recordmg  how  the  goddess 
miraculously  defended  Samding,  when,  in  the  year  1716,  it  was  beset 
by  a  Mongol  warrior,  one  Yung  Oar.  When  the  Mongol  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  of  Yamdok,  hearing  that  the  lady  abbess  had  a  pig's  head 
as  an  excrescence  behind  her  ear,  he  mocked  at  her  in  public,  sending 
word  to  her  to  come  to  him,  that  he  might  see  the  pig's  head  for  him- 
self. Dorje  Pag-mo  returned  no  angry  reply,  only  beseeching  him 
to  abandon  his  designs  on  the  monastery.  Burning  with  wrath,  the 
warrior  invaded  the  place  and  destroyed  the  walls ;  but,  entering,  he 
found  the  interior  utterly  deserted.  He  only  observed  eighty  pigs  and 
eighty  sows  grunting  in  the  du-khang  under  the  lead  of  a  bigger  sow. 
He  was  startled  by  this  singular  frustration  of  hisproject ;  for  he  could 
hardly  plunder  a  place  guarded  only  by  hogs.  When  it  was  evident 
that  the  Mongol  was  bent  no  longer  on  rapine,  the  pigs  and  sows  were 
suddenly  transformed  into  venerable-looking  monks  and  nuns,  headed 
by  the  most  reverend  Dorje  P'ag-mo ;  as  a  consequence,  Yung  Oar, 
instead  of  plundering,  enriched  the  place  with  costly  presents. 

A  certain  amount  of  association  is  permitted  between  the  male  and 
female  inmates  of  this  convent,  who  together  number  less  than  200. 
Dorje  Pag-mo  retains  one  side  of  the  monastic  premises  as  her  private 
residence.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inmates  that  the  good  woman  never 
suffers  herself  to  sleep  in  a  reclining  attitude.  During  the  day  she  may 
doze  in  a  chair,  during  the  night  she  must  sit,  hour  after  hour,  wrapt 
in  profound  meditation.  Occasionally  this  lady  makes  a  royal  progress 
to  Lh&sa,  where  she  is  received  with  the  deepest  veneration.  Up  in 
northern  Tibet  is  another  sanctuary  dedicated  to  Dorje  P'ag-mo.  This 
convent  also  stands  on  an  islet  situated  off  the  west  shore  of  the  great 
lake,  70  miles  N.W.  of  Lhasa,  the  Nam  Tb'o  Oh'yidmo,  and  is  much 
akin  to  Samding,  comprising  a  few  monks  and  nuns  under  an  abbess. 
At  Markula,  in  Ijihul,  is  a  third  shrine  of  the  goddess.^ 

Di-KUNO  Cbri-guii)  about  one  hundred  miles  N.£.  of  Lh&sa,  is  one 
of  the  largest  Kar-gyu-pa  monasteries.  It  is  said  to  receive  its  name, 
the  ''she- Yak,"  from  the  ridge  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  is  shaped 
like  the  back  of  a  yak.  It  was  founded  in  1166,  by  the  son  of  the 
Sakya  L&ma,  Eoncho  Yal-po. 


1  Abstract  of  Sabat^s  Report^  by  B«v.  O.  Sanddbrg. 
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Mjndoujno  (smin  grol-gliii),  close  to  the  S.  of  Samye,  a  great  Nih-ma 
monastety,  sharing  with  Dorje  Dag,  not  far  off,  the  honour  of  being 
the  supreme  monastery  of  that  sect.  It  lies  across  the  Tsangpo  from 
Sam-yaa  in  the  valley  of  the  MindoUing  river,  the  water  of  which  turns 
numerous  large  prayer-wheels.  Its  chief  temple  is  nine  storeys  high, 
with  twenty  minor  temples  with  many  ''  beautiful  images  "  and  books. 
A  massive  stone  stairway  forms  the  approach  to  the  monastery. 

Its  chief  L&ma  is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  revelation-finder 
Dag-lin.  The  succession  is  by  descent  and  not  by  re-incarnation. 
One  of  his  sons  is  made  a  L&ma  and  vowed  to  celibacy,  another 
son  marries  and  continues  the  descent,  and  in  like  manner  the  suc- 
cession proceeds,  and  has  not  yet  been  interrupted  since  its  institu- 
tion seventeen  generations  ago ;  but  should  the  lay-brother  die  without 
issue  the  Lftma  is  expected  to  marry  the  widow.  The  married  one  is 
called  ^Dun-pa  or  *'  the  lineage."  The  body  of  the  deceased  L&ma  is 
salted  and  preserved.  The  discipline  of  this  monastery  is  said  to  be 
strict,  and  its  monks  are  celibate.  A  large  branch  of  this  monastery 
is  Na-s'i,^  not  far  distant  from  its  parent. 

DoBJB-DAO,  between  Bam-yas  and  Lhasa,  is  a  headquarters  of  the 
TTnreformed  Lftmas.  It  has  had  a  chequered  history,  having  been  de- 
stroyed several  times  by  the  Mongols,  eta,  and  periodically  restored. 

Pal-ri  (dpal-ri),  a  Siii-ma  monastery  between  Shigatse  and  Qyangtse, 
where  lives  the  pretended  incarnation  of  the  Indian  wisard,  Ld-pon 
Hafik&ra. 

Shalu  monastery,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Tsshi-lhunpo.  Here  instruction 
is  given  in  magical  incantations,  and  devotees  are  immured  for  years  in 
its  cave-hermitages.  Amongst  the  supernatural  powers  believed  to  be 
so  acquired  is  the  alleged  abUitv  to  sit  on  a  heap  of  barley  without  dis- 
plncing  a  grain ;  but  no  credible  evidence  is  extant  of  anyone  display- 
ing such  feats. 

GuRC7  ch'o-waA,  in  Lhobrak,  or  southern  Hbet,  bordering  on 
Bhot&n.  This  monastery  is  said  by  Lima  XJ.  Q.'  to  have  been  built 
after  the  model  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Nilanda  in  Magadha. 
The  shrine  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  poplars,  and  contains  some  im- 
portant relics,  amongst  others  a  stuffed  horse  of  great  sanctity  (belong- 
ing to  the  great  Ouru)  which  is  called  Jamlin-nin-k'or,  or  "  the  horse 
that  can  go  round  the  world  in  one  day."'  Observing  that  the  horse 
was  bereft  of  his  '*  left  leg,"  U.  G.  enquired  the  cause,  and  was  told 
how  the  leg  had  been  stolen  by  a  Khamba  pilgrim  with  a  view  of 
''enchanting"  the  ponies  of  Kham.  The  thief  b^ame  insane,  and  his 
friends  took  him  to  the  high  priest  of  the  sanctuary  for  advice,  who 
instantly  divined  that  he  had  stolen  some  sacred  thing.  This  so 
friffhtened  the  thief  that  the  leg  was  secretly  restored,  and  the  thief 
and  his  friends  vanished  from  the  pkoe  and  never  were  seen  again. 


>  U.  O.,  loc  eii.,  p.  26L 

*  lAic,  eii.,  p.  28. 

*  CoinpAre  with  tlia  MCfcd  hone  of  Sliintoivm,  etc. 
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The  upper  Lhobrak  is  well  cultivated ;  barley,  pea^  mustard,  wheat, 
and  crops  of  rape  were  noticed  by  U.  G.,  surrounding  the  monastery  of 
Lha  Lung.  With  some  difficulty  he  obtained  permission  to  see  the 
sacred  objects  of  the  monastery,  whose  saintly  founder,  Lha  Lung,  has 
three  incarnations  in  Tibet.  One  of  them  is  the  present  abbot  of  the 
monastery,  who  was  bom  in  Bhot&n,  and  is  a  nephew  of  the  Paro 
Penlo.  The  monastery  is  well  endowed  by  the  Tibetan  government, 
and  rituals  are  encouraged  in  it  for  the  suppression  of  evil  spirits  and 
demons. 

Bako-kar  Gu-t'ok,  akio  in  the  Lhobrak  valley,  has  one  hundred 
monks,  and  is  a  small  printing  establishment.^ 

Kar-oh'u,  also  in  the  Lhobrak  valley,  said*  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
monasteries  in  Tibet,  and  to  contain  many  bronzes  brought  from 
Magadha  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Pilgrims  carry  off  from  here  the  holy 
water  which  percolates  into  a  sacred  cave. 

Gyah-tsi,  on  the  Painom  river,  east  of  Tashi-lhunpo.  Its  monastery 
is  named  Palk'or  Oh'oide.  Its  hall  is  reported  by  Lima  TTgy'in  Gya-ts'o 
to  be  lit  by  1,000  lamps.  In  lofty  niches  on  the  three  sides,  N., 
£.,  and  W.  (implying  evidently  that  the  entrance  is  on  the  8.),  are 
placed  "three  huge  images  of  Buddha — Jam-yang,  Ohanrassig»  and 
Maitreva,"  copper-gilt.  Here  also  he  notes  "  stone  images  like  those 
at  Buddha  Gkiya.  .  In  the  lobby  is  a  collection  of  staffed  animals, 
including  tigers." 

The  foregoing  are  all  in  the  IT  and  Taang  provinces.  In  Kham,  in 
eastern  Tibet,  are  many  larse  monasteries,  the  largest  of  which  are 
perhaps  Derge  and  Ch'ab-mdo  (Ohiamd),  with  about  2,000  monks  and 
large  printing  press. 

DaaoB  (sDe-age),  at  the  town  of  that  name,  and  capital  of  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  of  Tibetan  provinces,  containing  "  many  L&ma- 
serais  of  20O  or  300  monks,  some  indeed  of  2,000  or  3,000.  Each  family 
devotes  a  son  to  the  priesthood.  The  king  resides  in  a  Umaserai  of 
300  monks."' 

Other  large  monasteries  of  eastern  Tibet  are  Karthok  and  (?)  Bi- 
wochce  on  the  Iflul  river,  under  the  joint  government  of  two  incar- 
nate abbots. 

In  southern  Tibet  in  the  district  of  Pema  K5d  (map-name  Pema- 
koi)  are  the  monasteries  of  Dor je-yu  (founded  by  Terton  Dorje-thokmi), 
Mar-pufi  Lek-puii  (built  by  Ugyen  Dich'en-liii-pa),  Mendeldem, 
Phu-pa-ron,  Eon-dem,  Bho-lun,  O'am-nak,  Kyon-sa,  Narton,  Rinc'h- 
ensun  (built  by  Ugyen  Dodulih-pa,  the  father  of  Dich'en-lin-pa),  Tsen- 
c'uk,  Gyarpun,  Gilin,  and  Demu,  which  are  all  ffi&-ma,  except  Ohamnak 
and  Demu,  which  are  Ge-lug-pa,  and  all  except  the  last  are  on  the 
west  or  right  bank  of  the  Taangpo  river,  and  the  number  of  monks  in 
each  is  from  ten  to  thirty.  Amongst  the  chief  shrines  are  Horasharki 
Oh'orten,  Mendeldem's  shrine,  and  <*  Buddu  Tsip'ak." 

I  Explorer  KN.'t  account  (&A.,  1889,  p.  50).      >  Lftma  Ugyen  Gya-ts'o,  loe,  eit,  25. 
*  Babbb,  Shippl.  Papirt,  A.  Oeog,  Soe^. ;  see  alao  Bookhill,  Z.,  184,  etc,  00. 
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In  China  proper  there  seem  to  be  no  truly  L&maist  monasteries  of 
any  size  except  at  Pekin  and  near  the  western  frontier.  The  Pekin 
monastery  is  called  *'  everlasting  peace  "  (Yun-ho  Kung),  and  is  main- 
tained at  the  imperial  expense.^  Its  monks,  over  1,000  in  number,  are 
almost  entirely  Mongolian,  but  the  head  Lama,  a  re-incarnate  abbot, 
and  his  two  chief  assistants,  are  usually  Tibetans  of  the  De-pung,  Sera, 
and  Q&h-ldan  monasteries,  and  appointed  from  LhSsn.  The  abbot, 
who  is  considered  an  incarnation  of  Rol-pa-dorje,  already  figured, 
lives  within  the  yellow  wall  of  the  city,  and  near  by  is  the  ^reat 
printing-house,  called  ''  Sum-ju  Si,"  where  L&maist  books  are  printed 
m  Tibetan,  Chinese,  and   Mongolian.     In   the   chief   temple  *'  the 


MoNAsnitr  or  U-tai-Siun.' 


groat  wooden  image  of  Buddha,  seventy  feet  high,  richly  ornamented 
and  clothed,  holaing  an  enormous  lotus  in  each  hand,  and  with 
the  traditional  jewel  on  his  breast.  In  each  section  of  his  huge  gold 
crown  sat  a  small  Buddha,  as  perfect  and  as  much  ornamented  as  the 
great  one.  His  toe  measured  twenty-one  inches.  On  each  side  of  him 
hung  a  huge  scroll  seventy-five  feet  long,  bearing  Chinese  characters 
and  a  series  of  galleries,  reached  by  several  flights  of  stairs,  surrounded 
him.  The  expression  of  his  great  bronze  face  was  singularly  lofty. 
Near  by  were  two  magnificent  bronze  lions  and  a  wonderful  bronze  urn ; 
many  temples  filled  with  strange  idols  hung  with  thousands  of  silk 
hanging,   and   laid    with   Tibetan  carpets ;  all  sorts  of  bronze  and 


>  Edun's  JUlig,  in  China,  65. 


*  After  Hue, 
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enamel  altar  utensils,  presented  by  different  emperors,  among  them 
two  elephants  in  daUanne  ware,  said  to  be  the  best  specimens  of  such 
work  in  China,  and  the  great  hall,  with  ite  prayer-benches  for  all  the 
monks,  where  they  worship,  every  afternoon  at  five." 

Another  celebi-ated  monastery  is  the  Wu-tai  or  U-tai-shan,  "The 
five  towers"  in  the  north  Cliinese  province  of  Shan-si,  and  a  cele- 
brated shrine. 

The  great  monastery  of  Kubum  (Kumbum),  in  Sifau,  lies  near  the 
western  frontiers  of  China.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  St.  Tson-K'a-pa, 
and  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Hue,  Rockhill,  etc.     Its  photo- 


KUSUSUM  (Ta-bbh-S8u).s 

graph   by  Mr.  Rockhill  is  here  by  his  kind  permission  given.     Its 
Mongolian  name  is  Ta-erh-asu* 

Here  is  the  celebrated  tree,  the  so-called  "  white  sandal "  {Syringa 
Villoaa^  Vahl),  which  the  legend  alleges  to  have  sprung  up  mimcu- 
lously  from  the  placental  blood  shed  at  Tsoh-K'a-pa's  birth.  Its  leaves 
are  said  to  bear  100,000  images,  hence  the  etymology  of  the  name  of 
the  place  (sKu-^hum).  The  image  markings  on  the  leaves  are  said  to 
represent  "  the  Tathagata  of  the  Lion's  Voice  "  (Sen-ge  Na-ro),  but  Hue 
describes  the  markings  as  sacred  letters.^ 


i  Nctwapaper  Acct.,  18i)0. 

2  After  Rockhill. 

3  Rockhill,  /.,  57  said  to  mean  <*  the  Great  Tent  (Tabernacle)  ' 
*  C/'f.  also  ilid^  58,  etc. 
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Hue's  aooouni  of  it  is  as  follows  :  ''  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  on 
which  the  L&maserai  stands,  and  not  far  from  the  principal  Buddhist 
temple,  is  a  great  square  enclosure,  formed  hy  hrick  walls.  Upon 
enterinff  this  we  were  able  to  examine  at  leisure  the  marvellous  tree, 
some  of  the  branches  of  whidi  had  already  manifested  themselves  above 
the  walL  Our  eyes  were  first  directed  with  earnest  curiosity  to  the 
leaves,  and  we  were  filled  with  absolute  consternation  of  astonishment 
at  finding  tliat,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  upon  each  of  the  leaves 
well-forniod  Tibetan  characters,  all  of  a  green  colour,  some  darker, 
some  liffhter,  than  the  leaf  itself.  Our  first  impression  was  suspicion 
of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  L&mas ;  but,  after  a  minute  examination  of 
every  detail,  we  could  not  discover  the  least  deception,  the  characters 
all  appeared  to  us  portions  of  the  leaf  itself,  equally  with  its  veins  and 
nerves,  the  position  was  not  the  same  in  all ;  in  one  leaf  they  would  be 
at  the  top  of  the  leaf ;  in  another,  in  the  middle ;  in  a  third,  at  the 
base,  or  at  the  side;  the  younger  leaves  represented  the  characters 
only  in  a  partial  state  of  formation.  The  bark  of  the  tree  and  its 
branches,  which  resemble  those  of  *the  plane-tree,  are  also  covered  with 
these  characters.  When  you  remove  a  piece  of  old  bark,  the  young 
bark  under  it  exhibits  the  indistinct  outlines  of  characters  in  a 
germinating  state,  and,  what  is  very  singular,  these  new  characters  are 
not  unfrequently  different  from  thoee  which  they  replace.  We 
examined  everjrthing  with  the  closest  attention,  in  order  to  detect  some 
trace  of  trickery,  but  we  could  diecern  nothing  of  the  sort,  and  the 
perspiration  absolutely  trickled  down  our  faces  under  the  influence  of 
the  sensations  which  this  most  amazing  spectacle  created. 

"  More  profound  intellects  than  ours  may,  perhaps,  be  able  to  supply 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  mysteries  of  this  singular  tree ;  out, 
as  to  us,  we  altogether  give  it  up.  Our  readers  possibly  may  smile  at 
our  ignorance ;  but  we  care  not  so  that  the  sinceiity  and  truth  of  our 
statement  be  not  suspected."^ 

The  large  temple  (Jo-wo-k'an)  is  described  by  Rockhiil.* 


lir   MONOOLU. 

In  Mongolia  the  chief  monastery  is  at  Ubota-Kurkit,  on  the  Tula 
river  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Khalkas,  about  forty  days'  journey  west  of 
Pekin,  and  the  seat  of  a  Russian  consul  and  two  Chinese  ambaasadore. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  Grand  L&ma,  who  is  believed  to  be  the  incarnate 
historian,  L&ma  Tiranfttha,  and  he  is  called  Je-tsunTsmba,  as  detailed  in 
the  chapter  on  the  hierarchy,  and  its  monks  are  said  to  number  over 
14,000,  and  during  the  great  new  vear  festival  over  20,000  are  present. 
It  contains  twenty-eight  colleges  (sGgra-ts'afi). 

The  monastery  is  named  Eurun  or  Kuren,  and  is  described  by  Hue. 
The  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  oovwed  with  tents  for  the  use 
of  the  pilgrims*     Viewed  from  a  distance,  the  white  cells  of  the  LAmas, 


1  Hoc,  IL,  p.  fiS.  *  RocKHiLL,  L^  OS. 
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built  on  the  dedivity  in  horizontal  lines  one  above  the  other,  resemble 
the  steps  of  an  enormous  altar,  of  which  the  temple  of  T&ran&tha 
Lima  appears  to  constitute  '<  the  tabemade."  Hue  says  it  contains 
30,000  monks  1 

Kuku  Khotun,  or  *'  blue  city,"  near  the  northern  bend  of  the  Yellow 
river,  is  said  by  Hue  to  have  formerly  been  the  seat  of  Jetsun-Dam-pa, 
It  contains  five  monssteries  with  about  20,000  DUnas. 

ZH  SIBBBIA. 

In  south  Siberia,  amongst  the  Buriats,  near  the  Baikal  lake,  a  large 
monastery  is  on  a  lake  thirty  versts  to  the  north-west  of  Selinginsk, 
and  the  presiding  monk  is  caUed  the  K'an-po  Panfita,  and  claims  to  be 
a  re-incarnate  Lama.' 

nr  xtTBors.. 

The  K&lmak  Tartars  on  the  Volga  have  only  temporary,  nomadic 
cloisters  and  temples,  that  is  to  say  tents,  in  which  they  put  up  their 
holy  pictures  and  images,  and  celebrate  divine  service.  Such  temporary 
cloisters  are  called  "  OhuruU,"  and  consist  of  two  different  sorts  of  tents 
or  Jurtm  (Oergo),  the  assembly  hall  of  the  clergy  (0hurullUn-0erg5) 
and  of  the  gods  and  image  hall  (SehUdni  or  BurtAaniin-Oergd),  Some 
of  these  ChurulU  contain  a  hundred  priests. 

IN   LADlK   AND   LITTLl   TIBIT. 

Hs-Mi  (or  «  Himis "  of  survey  map).  This  fine  old  monastery  is 
situated  about  11,000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  a  lateral  ravine  that 
joins  the  Indus,  a  day's  journey  (eighteen  miles  SSE.)  above  Leh,  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river.  From  its  secluded  position  this  was  one  of 
the  few  monasteries  which  escaped  destruction  on  the  invasion  of  the 
country  by  the  Dogras  under  Wazir  Qerawar,  who  ruthlessly  destroyed 
much  L&maist  property,  so  that  more  interesting  and  curious  objects, 
books,  dresses,  masks,  etc.,  are  found  at  Himis  than  in  any  other 
monastery  in  I^d&k.  It  was  built  by  ^ag-stan-raa^h'en,  and  its 
proper  title  is  Ch*af^-ch*ub  iomrlin. 

The  *'  Himis-fair,"  with  its  mask  plays,  as  held  on  St.  Padma-sam- 
bhava's  day  in  summer,  is  the  chief  attraction  to  sight-seers  in  Ladftk. 
This  L&masery  is  at  present  still  the  greatest  landowner  in  Ladftk,  and 
its  steward  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the  country.  The 
L&maa  seem  to  be  of  the  $tin-ma  sect  (according  to  Marx  *  they  are 
I^ug-fMi,  but  he  appears  to  use  Dug-pa  as  synonymous  with  Sed  cap 
sect).  To  the  same  sect  also  belongs  Ts'en-re  and  sTag-na.  A  fine 
photograph  of  this  monastery  is  eiven  by  Mr.  Knight,'  and  one  of  its 
courts  is  shown  in  his  illustration  of  the  mystic  play  reproduced  at  p.  628 

*'  The  principal  entrance  to  the  monastery  is  through  a  massive  door, 
from  which  runs  a  gently  sloping  and  paved  covered  way  leading  into  a 

1  Koppmr,  op.  cU,  •  Loe,  ciL,  188.  >  Where  Thru  Bmyit^  Meet 
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courtyard  about  SO  x  40  yards  square,  having  on  the  left  hand  a  narrow 
Terandah,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  large  prayer-cylinder 
above  mentioned.  The  larger  picturesque  doorway,  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  principal  idol  rooms,  is  in  the  extreme  right  hand  corner,  massive 
brass  rings  affixed  to  laige  hostes  of  brass  are  affixed  on  either  door,  the 
poets  of  which  are  of  carved  and  coloured  woodwork.  The  walls  of  the 
main  building,  with  its  bay  windows  of  lattice  work,  enclose  the  court- 
yard along  the  right  hand  side,  the  roof  is  adorned  with  curious  cylin- 
diical  pendant  devices  made  of  cloth  called  ''  Thook  " ;  each  surmounted 
with  the  'Irisool  or  trident,  painted  black  and  red.  On  the  side  facing 
the  main  entrance  the  courtyard  is  open,  leading  away  to  the  doorways 
of  other  idol  rooms.  In  the  centre  space  stand  two  high  poles  ''  Tur- 
poche,''  from  which  hang  yaks'  tails  and  white  cotton  streamers  printed 
m  the  Tibetan  character.  Innumerable  small  prayer-wheels  are  fitted 
into  a  hitch  that  runs  round  the  sides  of  the  courtyard.  A  few  large 
trees  throw  their  shade  on  the  building,  and  above  them  tower  the 
rugged  cliffii  of  the  little  valley,  topped  here  and  there  by  DuUo9^  small 
square-built  altars,  surmounted  by  bundles  of  brushwood  and  wild  sheep 
horns,  the  thin  sticks  of  the  brushwood  being  covered  with  offerings  of 
coloured  flags  printed  with  some  mantra  or  ower.^ 

liAMA-Yua-Bir,  elevation  about  11,000  feet.'  Said  to  be  of  the  Di- 
kung  sect,  as  also  the  monasteries  of  «QaA-noii  and  Shan. 

The  name  Yur-ru  is  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  Yuii-drufi — the 
Svastika  or  mystic  fly-foot  cross. 

Tho-uno  or  Tholding  (mt'o-glin),  on  the  upper  Sutlej  (in  map  of 
Turkistau  it  is  Totlingmat,  "  mat"  =  "  the  lower,*'  i.e.  lower  part  of  the 
city).  It  has  a  celebrated  temple  in  three  storeys,  said  by  some  to  be 
modelled  after  that  of  Budha  Gaya,  and  the  Shani4^M4a  Lam-^  con- 
tains a  reference  to  this  temple :  *'  It  had  been  built  (a.d.  954,  Schl.)  by 
the  Lo-tsa-wa  Rin-safi-po.  The  Hor  (Turks!)  burnt  it  down,  but  at 
some  later  date  it  was  rebuilt,  and  now,  in  its  lowest  compartment,  it 
contains  the  '  cycle  of  the  collection  of  secrets.' "  Adolph  von 
Schlagintweit  visited  it.' 

Thbo-Ch'oo  is  a  sister-Limasery  to  He-mi,  north  of  the  Indus,  in  a 
valley  which  opens  out  opposite  He-mL  Ohe-de,  vulg.  Chem-re  (survey 
map  :  Ohim-ray)  is  the  name  of  the  village  to  which  the  Umasery 
belongs. 

KoR-DEOos  in  Ladftk,  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  {J.D.^  11).  Tik-sa 
(Thik-se)  is  said  (Man)  to  be  a  Qe-2dan  (tOe-^lug-pa)  monastery,  as  also 
those  of  Sali-kar  (a  suburb  of  Leh),  likir  and  Ri-dzofi.  It  is  pictured 
by  Mr.  Knight.'  ^ 

Wam-lb  (or  '^Han-le")  in  Rukshu,  a  fine  Limasery  figured  by 
Cunningham.  It  is  about  14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Its  proper 
name  is  De^ch'en,  and  it  was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  one  at  Hemi. 

Masho  is  affiliated  to  Sa-«kya. 

1  GoDwnf-AusnDf,  he, cU,,p,  7%  *  Mabx,  Ice. cU.;  CummroHAM,  tL «l. 

•  See  Results  of  Scientifto  Mission. 
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Spi-t'uq,  Pb-tub,  or  '*  Pittuk"  (sPe-t'ub),  a  L&maflery  and  >'illag6  on 
the  river  Indus,  five  miles  south-west  of  Leh.  The  L&mas  belong  to 
the  «  (}e-ldan-pa  "  order  of  L&mas.  The  lAmasery  has  an  incarnated 
Lama. 

Shsb-oal,  figured  by  Knight,  loc  cU.,  p.  127. 

KiLANG  (Kye-lan)  in  British  Lahdl,  romantically  situated  near 
glaciers,  at  an  elevation  of  about  12,000  feet. 

Qu-GB,  whero  several  translations  were  made  over  800  years  ago,  and 
still  of  repute  for  printing  and  for  its  elegant  manuscripts. 

Kakum,  in  Kunaor  or  Kanawar,  where  Osoma  studied.  Also  Dub-liii, 
Poyi,  and  Pahgi. 

IN  NMFAL. 

In  Nepal  there  appear  to  be  no  L&maist  monasteries  of  any  size, 
at  least  in  the  lower  valleys.  At  the  principal  Buddhist  shrines  in 
that  country  a  few  resident  L&mas  are  to  be  found. 


nr   BHOTAK 

In  Bhot&n  the  largest  monasteries  are  Tfishi-ch'o-dsong  and  Pun-t'an 
or  t  "  Punakha"  (spun-t'afi  bde-ch'en),  each,  it  is  usually  said,  with  over 
1,000  monks,  though  according  to  other  accounts,  under  500. 

TASui-OH'o-DsoJir  ^bKra-shis  ch'os  rdson),  or  ''The  fortress  of  the 
glorious  religion,"  forms  the  capital  of  Bhot&n  and  the  residence,  at 
least  in  summer,  of  the  Grand  L&ma  of  Bhot&n — the  Dharma  R&ja  and 
Deb  B&ja.  It  has  been  visited  and  described  by  Manning,  Bogle, 
Turner,*  Pemberton,"  etc. 

The  other  chief  monasteries  in  Bhot&n,  all  of  the  Duk-pa  sect,  the 
established  church  of  the  country,  are:  dbU-rgyan  rtso,  Ba-kro 
(P&to  or  P&ro)  'Bah,  xTa-mch'og  rgan,  Kra-hsrli,  Sam-'jin,  K'a  Ch'ags- 
rgan-K'a,  Ch'al-p'ug.  Of  these  the  first  three  were  formerly  Kart'og-pa. 
In  British  Bhot&n  there  are  a  few  small  monasteries,  at  Kalimpong, 
Pedong,  etc. 

IN   SIKHUC. 

In  regard  to  Sikhim,  as  my  information  is  complete,  I  give  it  in 
detail  in  tabular  form  on  opposite  page. 

In  addition  to  the  monasteries  in  this  list  are  several  religious  build- 
ings called  by  the  people  y&mpcu,  but  by  the  L&mas  only  **  temples  " 
(Lh(i-k*an)f  such  as  D6-thafi,  Ke-dum,  etc. 

The  oldest  monastery  in  Sikhim  is  Dub-de,  founded  by  the  pioneer 
L&ma,  LhatsUn  Ch'embo.  Boon  afterwards  shrines  seem  to  have  been 
erected  at  Tashidiug,  Pemiongchi,  and  Sang-na-ch'b-ling  over  spots  conse- 
crated to  the  Guru,  and  these  ultimately  became  the  nuclei  of  monas- 


1  Bogle  and  Turner  in  1774  and  1788.    Markham,  op,  dU 
•  In  1887-88.    Op.  eit. 
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ieries.  As  the  last-named  one  is  open  to  members  of  all  classes  of 
Sikhimites,  Bhotiyas,  Lepchas,  Limbus,  and  also  females  and  even 
deformed  peraons,  it  is  said  that  the  monastery  of  Pemiongchi  was 
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designed,  if  not  actually  built,  by  Lha-tstin  as  a  high-class  monastery 
for  orthodox  celibate  monks  of  rdatively  pure  Tibetan  race.  Pemiong- 
chi  still  retains  this  reputation  for  the  professedly  celibate  chanicter 
and  good  family  of  its  monks ;  and  its  monks  alone  in  Sikhim  enjoy 
the  title  of  to-«a9i  or  '*  pure  monk,"  and  to  its  L&ma  is  reserved  the 
honour  of  anointing  with  holy  water  the  reigning  sovereign. 

The  great  majority  of  the  monasteries  in  Sikhim  belong  to  the  Lha- 
tslin-pa  sub-sect  of  the  STiii-ma,  only  Namchi,  Tashiding,  Sinon,  and 
T'afi-moch'e  belong  to  the  ffa-dak-pa  sub-sect,  and  Kar-tok  and  D61ing 
to  the  Kar-tok-pa  sub-sect  of  the  same.  All  the  ffiii-ma  monasteries  ai*e 
practically  subordinate  to  that  of  Pemiongchi,  which  also  exercises 
supervision  over  the  Lepcha  convents  of  Ling-t'am,  Zimik,  and  Fag- 
gye.     Lepchas  are  admissible  to  Eig5n  as  well  as  Sang-narch'bling. 

Nuns  are  admitted  to  a  few  monasteries  in  Sikhim,  but  their 
number  is  extremely  small,  and  individually  they  are  illiterate. 

The  names  of  the  monasteries,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  transla- 
tions given  in  the  second  column  of  the  table,  are  mostly  Tibetan, 
and  of  an  ideal  or  mystic  nature ;  but  some  are  physically  de- 
scriptive of  the  site,  and  a  few  are  Lepcha  place-names,  which  are 
also  of  a  descriptive  character. 


A  LAmaist  Gaibn. 
LaihctCa^  afterHuc. 


8  Cathrdual. 
ve  drnwing.) 


[To  f nee  p.  287. 
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XII. 

TEMPLES  AND  CATHEDRALS. 

r  primitive  BuddhiBQi  the  temple  had,  of  course,  no  place. 

It  is  the  outcome  oF  the  theistic  development  with  its 

relio-worship  and  idolatry,  and  dates  from  the  later 

and  impurer  stage  of  Buddhism.    The  Lamaist  temple 

is  called  ''  Ood's  house  **  {LhorVan). 

It  is  usually  the  central  and  most  conspicuous  building  in  the 
monastery,  and  isolated  from  the  other  buildings,  as  seen  in  the 
foregoing  illustrations.  The  roof  is  surmounted  by  one  or  two 
small  bell-shaped  domes  of  gilt  copper^  ;  if  a  pair,  they  are 
placed  one  on  either  end  of  the  ridge,  and  called  ^a  * ;  if  a  soUtary 
one  in  the  middle  of  the  ridge,  it  is  called  <<  the  banner."*  They 
are  emblematic  of  the  royal  umbrella  and  banner  of  victory.  At 
the  comers  of  the  roof  are  erected  cloth  cylinders  called  gdn.^  The 
building  is  often  two  storeys  in  height,  with  an  outside  stafr  on 
one  flank,  generally  the  right,  leading  to  the  upper  flat.  In  front  is 
an  upper  wooden  balcony,  the  beams  of  which  are  rudely  carved,  also 
the  doors.    The  orientation  of  the  door  has  already  been  noted. 

In  approaching  the  temple-door  the  visitor  must  proceed  with 
his  right  hand  to  the  wall,  in  conformity  with  the  respectful 
custom  of  pradaktkvita  widely  found  amongst  primitive  people.* 
In  niches  along  the  base  of  the  building,  about  three  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  path,  are  sometimes  inserted  rows  of  prayer-barrels 

t8eepp.3naiidS78. 

•  Spelt "  kfljin,"  <f )  from  the  Skt,  hamm^  golden. 

*  rgyal-mte'en. 

«  (7eM— ^lindrieal  erections  from  three  feet  high  and  about  a  foot  wide  to  a  greater 
■iieh  covered  by  colled  ropea  of  black  yak-hair  and  bearing  a  few  white  banda  traoa- 
▼erae  and  Tartical,  and  when  aurmounted  by  a  trident  are  called  Cth-dmr, 

'  The  Romans  In  circumambulating  templea  kept  them  to  their  right.  The  Dmlds 
obeenred  the  contrary.  To  walk  around  In  the  lucky  way  was  called  Dmr/  by  the 
Oaels,  and  the  contraiy  or  unlucky  way  wUktnkua  or  middeninwu  by  the  lowland 
Scotch.  See  jAMtasoN^  SeoUUk  DieL  ;  R.  A.  AniieTM)ito*s  Gaelic  DiU^  p.  181 ;  CBOOsa's 
fafroi.  /  Rocnnix.  L^  p.  S7. 
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which  are  turned  by  the  visitor  sweeping  his  hand  over  them  as 
he  proceeds. 

The  main  door  is  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps ;  on  as- 
cending which,  the  entrance  is  found  at  times  screened  by  a  huge 

curtain  of  yak-hair  hung 
from  the  upper  balcony, 
and  which  serves  to  keep 
out  rain  and  snow  from  the 
frescoes  in  the  vestibule. 

Entering  the  vestibule, 
we  find  its  gateway 
guarded  by  several  fear- 
ful figures.^  These  usually 
are — 

1.  The  tutelary  demon 
of  the  ground,  usually  a 
red  devil  (Tsdn)  a  brawny- 
limbed  creature  of  elabor- 
ate ugliness,  clad  in  skins, 
and  armed  with  various 
weapons,  and  differing  in 
name  according  to  the 
locality.^ 

2.  Especially  vicious  de- 
mons or  dii  minor €8  of  a 
more  or  less  local  char- 
acter. Thus,  at  Pemi- 
ongchi  is  the  GycU-po 
S'ltk'd&ti  with  a  bix)wn 
face  and  seated  on  a  white 
elepliant.     lie  was   fonn- 

erly  the  learned  Luma  Sod-nams  G rags-pa,  who  being  falsely 
charged  with  licentious  living  and  deposed,  his  spirit  on  his  death 
took  this  act  ively  malignant  form  and  wreaks  his  wrath  on  all  who 
do  not  worship  him — inflicting  disease  and  accident." 

J  ('(imparo  with  (lcsrri[»tif>ii  of  ('liinoMc  lUidd.  tnnplcs  hj'  Kitki.,  Lccts,  on  Btifldhism, 
-  Tims  tin*  ItM-nl  dovil  of  (iiiig tcmpU^  iirnr  Darjiling  is  ralli'd " Tlio  Entirely  Victniioiis 

S«»arinp:  Kclif^ion  "  (('li'os-lflin  riiaiii-r«,^yal). 

:«C(»mpnn«  with  tin*  nmlipriiaiit  \r\\nsiv,  of  Bralimans  in  India.     C'f.  Tawxky's  Katha 

Savii  Sihfant^  ii..  3')8,  511 
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3.  A  i>air  of  hideous  imps,  one  on  either  side,  of  a  red  and  bluish- 
black  colour,  named  S'eni-ba  Manuck^^  who  butcher  their  victims. 


(iUAUIilAN    KiMi    OK    TilK    WkVI  . 


(lirH/MiAtha.) 

4.  Here  also  are  sometimes  i)ortrayed  the  twelve  Tan-^iui — the 
aerial  fiendesses  of  Tibet,  already  figured,  who  sow  disease  and  who 
were  subjugated  by  St.  Padma. 

Confronting  the  visitor  in  the  vestibule  are  the  four  colossal 


•   vKiittH. 
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images  (or  frescoes)  of  the  celestial  kings  of  the  Qoarters,  who 
goard  the  universe  and  the  heavens  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Titans  and  the  outer  demons,  as  described  at  page  84.  They  are 
clad  in  full  armour  and  are  mostly  of  defiant  mien,  as  seen  in  their 
figures  over  the  page  and  at  pages  83  and  330.  Two  are  placed 
on  each  side  of  the  doorway. 

Sometimes  the  guardian  of  the  north  is  given  a  yellow,  and  the 
guardian  of  the  south  a  green,  complexion,  thus  suiting  the  com- 
plexion of  the  guardians  to  the  mythic  colours  of  the  cardinal 
points.  They  are  worshipped  by  the  populace,  who  credit  them 
with  the  power  of  conferring  good  luck  and  averting  the  calamities 
due  to  evil  spirits.  And  in  the  vestibule  or  verandah  are  also 
sometimes  displayed  as  firescoes  the  Wheel  of  Life  and  scenes 
from  the  J&takas  or  former  births  of  Buddha;  and  here  also 
may  be  figured  the  sixteen  great  saints  or  Sthavira  (Arhcma  or 
«Rahans*V 

In  the  smaller  temples  which  possess  no  detached  chapels  for 
larger  prayer-barrels,  one  or  more  huge  prayer-barrels  are  set  at 
either  end  of  the  vestibule,  and  mechanically  revolved  by  lay- 
devotees,  each  revolution  being  announced  by  a  lever  striking  a 
bell.  As  the  bells  are  of  different  tones  and  are  struck  alternately, 
they  form  at  times  a  not  unpleasant  chime. 

The  door  is  of  massive  proportions,  sometimes  rudely  carved 
and  ornamented  with  brazen  bosses.  It  opens  in  halves,  giving 
entry  directly  to  the  temple. 

Such  grand  cathedrals  as  those  of  LhSsa  will  be  described 
presently.  Meanwhile  let  us  look  at  a  typical  temple  of  ordinary 
size.  The  temple  interior  is  divided  by  colonnades  into  a  nave  and 
aisles,  and  the  nave  is  terminated  by  the  altar — generally  as  in  the 
diagram-plan  here  annexed.  The  whole  of  the  interior,  in  which- 
ever direction  the  eye  turns,  is  a  mass  of  rich  colour,  the  walls  to 
right  and  left  being  decorated  by  frescoes  of  deities,  saints,  and 
demons,  mostly  of  life-size,  but  in  no  regular  order ;  and  the 
Iti^ms  are  mostly  painted  red,  picked  out  with  lotus  rosettes  and 

1  Kor  their  descriptions  and  titles  see  p.  876.  Amongst  the  common  scenes  also  re- 
presented here  are  **  The  Harmonious  Four  "  (mt'nn-pa  mam  b*xi),  a  happy  family, 
consisting  of  an  elephant,  monkey,  rabbit,  and  parrot ;  and  the  long-lived  sage  (mi- 
ts'e-rin)  with  his  deer,  comparable  to  the  Japanese  (?)  Ju-rd,  one  of  tlie  seven  genii  of 
Good  Luck,  and  the  long-lived  hermit,  Se-ntn, 
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other  emblems.  The  brightest  of  colours  are  used^  but  the  general 
effect  is  softened  in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  temple^  which  is  dimly 
lit  only  by  the  entrance  door. 

Above  the  altar  are  placed  three  colossal  gilt  images  in  a  sitting 
attitude,  ^^The  Three  Rarest  Ones,^  as  the  Lamas  call  their  trinity; 
though  none  of  the  images  are  considered  individually  to  represent 


If 

o       o       o 


S 


DlAQRAMMATIC  GBOUND-PLAN  OP  A  TmCPLB  IN  SiKHIM. 


1.  Fretoo  of  load  demon. 

&  Pr«M»  of  Kl-kam§  Har-mak  dorllt. 

5.  FrMoo  of  ffOHtllan  klngi  of  qoartv** 
4.  Prmjer-bMrelt. 

0.  SUtloD  of  ordorUw. 

6.  Table  for  Urn  and  toop. 

7.  Seakof  theproTOit 

8.  Soai  of  Ui6  waior-glTer. 

the  two  other  members  of 
namely  Dharma  or  Sangha. 


9.  Swttof  monk* 

10.  Seat  of  abbot  or  profoMor. 

11.  Seatofoholrleader. 
U.  8«U  of  king  or  vMtant  head  Lima. 
18.  Site  where  Uj-Sgnra  of  eorpee  la  laid  for 

lltanj. 
14  HeadLimaa'tablea. 
15.  Idola. 

the   Tri-^raina  or  •*  Three  Gems," 
The  particular  images  of  this  triad 

u  2 
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depend  on  the  sect  to  which  the  temple  belongs  ;  Sdhya  Mtmi  is 
often  given  the  central  position  and  a  saint  (TsoA  K'a-pa  or  Padma- 
sambhava)  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  and  Avalokita  to  the  right. 
Particulars  and  figures  of  the  principal  of  thes0  idols  are  given 
in  the  chapter  on  images. 

S&kya  Muni  is  figured  of  a  yellow  colour  with  ourlv  blue  hair, 
and  often  attended  by  standing  figures  of  his  two  chief  disciplesi 
Maugdalayina  on  his  left  and  ^^nputra  on  his  right,  each  with  an 
alarm-staff  and  begging-bowl  in  hancl.  In  the  temples  of  the 
unreformed  sects,  St.  Padma-sambhava  and  his  two  wives  are 
given  special  prominence,  and  many  of  these  images  are  regarded 
as  "  self-sprung : " 

*'  No  hamiuera  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ; 
Like  some  taU  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung."' 

But  even  this  order  of  the  images  is  seldom  observed.  Most 
frequently  in  the  Ge-lug-pa  temples  TsoA  K'a-pa  is  given  the 
chief  place,  while  in  NiA-ma  it  is  given  to  the  Quru^  and  this  is 
justified  by  the  statement  put  into  his  mouth  that  he  was  a  second 
Buddha  sent  by  S&kya  Muni  specially  to  Tibet  and  Sikhim,  as 
Buddha  himself  had  no  leisure  to  go  there.  Sometimes  ^kya's 
image  is  absent,  in  which  case  the  third  image  is  usually  the 
ftocifiil  Buddha  of  Infinite  Light,  AiniiSbha^  or  AmitdyuSf  the 
Infinite  Life.  In  many  sectarian  temples  the  chief  place  is 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  particular  sect  or  sub-sect. 

Ranged  on  either  side  of  this  triad  are  the  other  large  images 
of  the  temple.  Though  in  the  larger  fanes  the  more  demoniacal 
images,  especially  the  fiendish  ^  lords  "and  protectors  of  Lamaism, 
are  relegated  to  a  separate  building,  where  they  are  worshipped 
with  bloody  sacrifices  and  oblations  of  wine  and  other  demoniacal 
rites  inadmissible  in  the  more  orthodox  Buddhist  building.  Some 
of  such  idol-rooms  are  chambers  of  horrors,  and  represent  some  of 
the  tortures  8up})osed  to  be  employed  in  hell. 

The  alleged  existence  of  images  of  Gorakhnath  in  Tashiding, 
Tumlong,  and  other  Sikhim  temples  '  is  jijuite  a  mistaka  No  such 
image  is  known.  The  name  evidently  intended  was  **  Guru 
Rinbo-ch'e." 

1  Hebbs's  Palettine, 

s  CAUftaLL,J,AJS.B.,  1849;  Hooub,  ^iim.  Jourt,,  l,  823;  ii.,  p.  195;  SirR.  Tbmplb, 
Jmtr.,  p.  212 ;  Sir  M.  WiLLiAMa,  BuddhUm,  p.  490. 
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The  large  images  are  generally  of  gilded  clay,  and  in  Sikhim  the 
most  artistic  of  these  come  from  P6-to  or  ^^  Paro  "  in  Bhotan.  A 
few  are  of  gilded  copper  and  mostly  made  by  Newaris  in  Nepal. 
All  are  consecrated  by  the  introduction  of  i)ellet8  of  paper  inscribed 
with  sacred  texts  as  detailed  in  the  chapter  on  the  pantheon. 

Amongst  the^firescoes  on  the  walls  are  displayed  numerous 
Lilmaist  saints  and  the  pictorial  Wheel  of  Life,  though  this  last  is 
often  in  the  vestibule. 

There  are  also  a  few  oil-paintings  of  divinities  framed,  like 
Japanese  KdkemonoB^  in  silk  of  grotesque  dragon-patterns  with  a 
border,  arranged  from  within  outwards,  in  **  the  primary  "  colours 
in  their  prismatic  order  of  red,  yellow,  and  blue.  Some  of  these 
pictures  are  occasionally  creditable  specimens  of  art. 

The  seats  for  the  several  grades  of  officials  and  the  Lamaist 
congregation  are  arranged  in  definite  order.  The  general  plan  of 
a  small  temple  interior  is  shown  in  the  foregoing  diagram.  Along 
each  side  of  the  nave  is  a  long  low  cushion  about  three  inches  high, 
the  seat  for  the  monks  and  novices.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
right-hand  cushion  on  A  throne  about  2\  feet  high  sits  the  abbot 
or  professor  (Ihrje  lA^pon)^  the  spiritual  head  of  the  monastery. 
Immediately  below  him,  on  a  cushion  about  one  foot  high,  is  his 
assistant,  who  plays  the  ^i-nea  cymbals.  Facing  the  professor,  and 
seated  on  a  similar  throne  at  the  further  end  of  the  left-hand 
cushion,  is  the  UmrdsS^  or  chief  chorister  or  celebrant,  the 
temporal  head  of  the  monastery ;  and  below  him,  on  a  cushion 
about  one  foot  high,  is  the  deputy  chorister,  who  plays  the  large 
ts^dgs-rol  or  assembly-cymbals  at  the  command  of  the  Um-dsff 
and  officiates  in  the  absence  of  the  latter.  At  the  door-end  of  the 
cushion  on  the  right-hand  side  is  a  seat  about  one  foot  high  for  the 
provost-marshal,  who  enforces  discipline,  and  on  the  pillar  behind 
his  seat  hangs  his  bamboo  rod  for  corporal  chastisement.  During 
the  entry  and  exit  of  the  congregation  be  stands  by  the  right  side 
of  the  door.  Facing  him  at  the  end  of  the  left-hand  cushion,  but 
merely  seated  on  a  mat,  is  the  water*man. 

To  the  left  of  the  door  is  a  table,  on  which  is  set  the  tea  and 
soup  which  is  to  be  served  out,  by  the  unpassed  boy-candidates, 
during  the  intervals  of  worship. 


1  rdivrio  Blob-dpon.  *  dbU-indMul. 
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THE  lamas'  tables. 

To  the  right  front  of  the  altar  stands  the  chief  Lima's  table,^ 
about  two-and-a-half  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  in  height,  and 
often  elaborately  carved  and  painted  with  lotuses  and  other  sacred 
symbolsi  as  figured  at  page  215.  Behind  it  a  cushion  is  placed, 
upon  which  is  spread  a  yellow  or  blue  woollen  rug,  or  a  piece  of  a 
tiger  or  leopard  skin  rug,  as  a  seat.  The  table  of  the  abbot  or 
professor  contains  the  following  articles  in  the  order  and  position 
shown  in  this  diagram : — 

The  other  two  monks  who  are 
allowed  tables  in  the  temple  are 
the  chief  chorister  or  celebrant 
and  the  provost-marshal.  The' 
chief  chorister's  table  faces  that 


5  4  3  2  1 


1.  Magic  rice^ffering  of  universe.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^<^'  *«^  ^^^^>"«  ^°»y  ^ 

2.  Saucer  with  looee  rice  {Ch^mdu  holy  water  vase,  bell,  dorje  and 
or  ne-9el)  for  throwing  in  sacrifice.  the  large  cymbals.    The  table  of 

8.  WlhancWrum.  ^y^^    ^^^^^^^    ^^^^^   .^    f^^^   ^j 

5.  Dane-Bcentre,  ^^e  seat  of  that  officer,  near  the 

6.  Vase  for  holy-water.  door,  and    contains   an  incense- 

goblet  (sa7i^-6ur),  a  bell  and  dorje. 
At  the  spot  marked  «M3"  on  the  plan  is  placed  the  lay-figure 
of  the  corpse  whose  spirit  is  to  be  withdrawn  by  the  abbot.  At 
the  point  marked  ^  12"  is  set,  in  all  the  larger  temples  in  Sikhim, 
the  throne  of  the  king,  or  of  the  re-incarnated  Lfima — the  "  pro- 
tecting lord  "' — when  either  of  them  visits  the  temple. 

On  each  pillar  of  the  colonnade  is  hung  a  small  silk  banner  with 
five  flaps,'  and  others  of  the  same  shape,  but  differently  named,^ 
are  hung  from  the  roof,  and  on  each  side  of  the  altar  is  a  large 
one  of  circular  form.^ 


THE  ALTAR  AND  ITS  OBJECTS. 

The  altar®  occupies  the  upper  end  of  the  nave  of  the  temple  ; 
and  on  its  centre  is  placed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  chief  image. 


^  mdum-lc'og.  *  Kjrab-mgon.  '  Ka-'p'an. 

*  Ba-dan.  '  p'ye-p'ur.  *  nich'od  s'am. 
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Above   the   altar    is    suspended   a    large    silken    parasol/    the 


Altab  (domestic)  of  a  ^lii-UA.  Lama. 
oriental  symbol   of  royalty,   which  slightly   revolves   in   one  or 


Umbbblla-Ganopt. 
other  direction  by  the  ascending  currents  of  the  warm  air  from 

*  dug. 
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the  lamps.  And  over  all  is  sti'etched  a  canopy^  called  the 
"  sky  "  1  on  which  are  depicted  the  thunder  dragons  of  the  sky. 
The  altar  should  have  at  least  two  tiers.  On  the  lower  and 
narrow  outer  ledge  are  placed  the  offerings  of  water,  rice,  cakes, 
flowers  and  lamps.     On  the  higher  platform  extending  up  to  the 

images  are  placed  the 
m  usical  instruments  and 
certain  other  utensils 
for  worship,  which  will 
be  enumerated  pre- 
sently. 

In  front  of  the  altar, 
or  sometimes  upon  the 
altar  itself,  stands  the 
temple-lamp,"  a  short 
pedestalled  bowl,  into 
a  socket  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  thrust  a 
cotton  wick,  and  it  is 
fed  by  melted  butter. 
As  the  great  mass  of 
butter  solidifies  and  re- 
mains mostly  in  this 
state,  the  lamp  is  prac- 
tically a  candle.  The 
size  varies  according  to 
the  means  and  the 
number  of  the  temple 
votaries,  as  it  is  an  act 
of  piety  to  add  butter 
to  this  lamp.  One  is 
necessary,  but  two  or 
more  are  desirable,  and 
on  special  occasions  108  or  1,000  small  lamps  are  offered  upon 
the  altar.  Sometimes  a  cluster  of  several  lamps  form  a  small 
candelabrum  of  the  branching  lotus-flower  pattern. 


NiAaic-OFFBniNo  of  Thb  Univehsb. 
The  Rio6-//av^ia. 


1  nam-yul ;  but  its  more  lionoriflc  title  is  bla-hras. 
'  mch'od-skon. 
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Below  the  altar  stand  the  spouted  water-jug^  for  filling  the 
smaller  water-vessels,  a  dish  to  hold  grain  for  offerings,'  an  incense- 
holder,  and  a  pair  of  flower-vases.  And  on  the  right  (of  the 
spectator)  on  a  small  stool  or  table  is  the  magic  rice-offering, 
with  its  three  tiers,  daily  made  up  by  the  temple  attendant,  and 


The  FiTi  Sbnbuous  Offbhinos. 


symbolic  of  an  offering  of  all  the  continents  and  associated  islands 
of  the  world. 

The  ordinary  water  and  rice-offerings  are  set  in  shallow  brazen 
bowls,'  composed  of  a  brittle  alloy  of  brass,  silver,  gold  and 
pounded  precious  stones.  Their  number  is  five  or  seven,  usually 
the  former.  Two  out  of  the  five  or  seven  bowls  should  be  filled  with 
rice  heaped  up  into  a  small  cone ;  but  as  this  must  be  daily  re- 
newed by  fresh  rice,  which  in  Tibet  is 
somewhat  expensive,  fresh  water  is 
usually  employed  instead. 

Another  food-offering  is  a  high, 
conical  cake  of  dough,  butter  and 
sugar,  variously  coloured,  named  tormd 
or  ^aJlr-zij  that  is,  "holy  food.**  It 
is  placed  on  a  metal  tray  supix>rted  by 
a  tripod.  To  save  expense  a  painted 
dummy  cake  is  often  substituted. 

Upon  the  top  of  the  nltar  aie  aluo  8acm«Cae«. 

usually    placed    the     following    objects, 
thoagh  several  of  them  are  spe^al  to  the  mora  demoniacal  worship : — 

1.  A  miniatora  funereal  monument/ 


>  ch'ab-bimL  •  bm  hu^,  *  fnch*od  tin. 

1  di*9rim.  In  Uie  room  in  which  worship  is  d<me  there  must  be  present  these  three 
essentisl  objects :  iku-^sum  (Sirt^  TrikdfA)  {a)  sn  image,  (h)  a  ch'orten,  and  (r)  a 
holy  book,  wlilch  am  tjrmbolie  of  **  the  Three  Holy  Ones."  In  the  early  Indian  cavrs 
this  triad  seems  to  hare  been  represented  by  (?)  a  CttUtfm  fnr  Buddha,  and  a  Whttl  tor 
Dharma. 
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2.  One  or  more  sacrec}  books  ou  each  Bide  of  the  altar. 

3.  The  L&maist  sceptre  or  Define,  typical  of  the  thunderbolt  of  Indra 
(Jupiter),  and  a  bell.  The  dmje  is  the  counterpart  of  the  bell,  and 
when  applied  to  the  shoulder  of  the  latter  should  be  of  exactly  the 
same  length  as  the  bell-handle. 

4.  The  holy-water  vase*  and  a  metal  mirror  hanging  from  its 
spout.      The   holy-water  of  the  vase   is  ting.ed  with  safl&on,  and  is 


SoMB  Altar  Oiubcts.  ■ 
Lamp  (Inrerted),  callya,  holy-water  jug. 

sprinkled  by  means  of  a  long  stopper-rod,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
fan  of  i^eacock's  feathers  and  the  holy  kusa  grass.  Another  form  is 
surmounted  by  a  chaplet,  etc.,  as  its  frontispiece. 

5.  The  divining-arrow  bound  with  ^yq  coloured  silks  called  dadar " 
for  demoniacal  worahip. 

6.  A  large  metal  mirror '  to  reflect  the  image  of  the  spirits. 

7.  Two  pairs  of  cymbals.  The  pair  used  in  the  worship  of  Buddha 
and  the  higher  divinities  are  called  n-Zl^,^  and  are  of  about  twelve  or 
more  inches  in  diameter,  with  very  small  central  bosses.  They  are  held 
vertically  when  in  use,  one  above  the  other,  and  are  manipulaited  gently. 
The  pair  of  cymbals  used  in  the  worahip  of  the  inferior  deities  and 
demons  are  called  rol-mo,  and  are  of  shorter  diameter  with  very  much 
broader  bosses.  They  are  held  horizontally  in  the  hands  and  forcibly 
clanged  with  great  clamour.     Chinese  gongs  also  are  used. 

8.  Oonch-shell  trumpet  («t*?i*),  often  mounted  with  bronze  or  silver, 
so  as  to  prolong  the  valves  of  the  shell  and  deepen  its  note — used  with 
the  n-aJen  cymbals. 

1  k'ruj-buni.    See  fig.  Rock.,  /^.,  106.  «  t»dah-dar.  •  nie-long. 

*  8il-«niyan.  *  cUiii. 
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Dbtils'  Altar. 
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9.  Pair  of  copper  fiageolete.* 

10.  Fair  of  long  ielescopio  copper  horns  in  three  pieces,'  and  often 
tax  feet  long  (see  illustration  on  page  17). 

11.  Fair  of  human  thigh-bone  trumpets.'  These  are  sometimes 
encased  in  brass  with  a  wide  copper  flanged  extremity,  on  which  are 
figured  the  three  eyes  and  nose  of  a  demon,  the  oval  open  extremity 
being  the  demon's  mouth.  In  the  preparation  of  these  thigh-bone  trum- 
pets the  bones  of  criminals  or  those  who  have  died  by  violence  are  pre- 
ferred, and  an  elaborate  incantation  is  done,  part  of  which  consists 
in  the  L&ma  eating  a  portion  of  the  skin  of  the  bone,  otherwise  its  blast 
would  not  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  summon  the  demons. 

12.  Fair  of  tiger  thigh-bone  trumpets.^  These  are  not  always 
present,  and  the  last  three  instruments  are  only  for  the  worship  of 
the  inferior  gods  and  demons. 

13.  Drums  (ch'os  rfia)  : — 

(a)  A  small  rattle  hand-drum  or  iia-elCuii '  or  damdru^  like  a  large 
double  egg-cup.  Between  its  two  facies  are  attached  a  pair 
of  pendant  leather  knobs  and  a  long-beaded  flap  as  a  handle. 
When  the  drum  is  held  by  the  upper  part  of  the  cloth  handle 
and  jerked  alternately  to  right  and  left  the  knobs  strike  the 
faces  of  the  drum.  It  is  used  daily  to  mark  the  pauses  be- 
tween different  forms  of  worship. 

(6)  The  big  drum,called  ch^iMa*  or  religious  drum.  These  are  of 
two  kinds,  one  of  which  is  suspended  in  a  frame  and  beat  only 
occasionally  and  in  Buddha's  worship.  The  other  is  carried 
in  the  hand  by  means  of  a  stem  thrust  thi'ough  its  curved 
border.  These  are  beaten  by  drum-sticks  with  straight  or 
curved  handles. 

(o)  The  human  skull-drum  made  of  skuU-capt^  and  of  the  same 
style  as  the  smaller  drum  (a)  above  described. 

14.  Libation  jiigs,  figured  on  page  225. 

THE  CATHEDRAL  OP  LHASA. 

The  greatest  of  all  the  temples  of  LSmadom  is  the  great  cathe- 
dral of  Lh&sa,  the  St.  Peter's  of  L&maismi  the  sketch  of  which/ 
here  given,  was  drawn  for  me  by  a  LSma  artist,  who  visited  LhSsa 
with  this  object,  and  who  deliberately  sketched  the  sacred  city  and 
its  great  temple  from  the  hillock  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south 
of  the  city.  And  with. the  description  of  it^  we  will  close  our 
account  of  temples. 

This  colossal  temple,  called  "  The  Lord's  House  **  (Jo-wo  ICan)^ 


1  rgye-^lift.  *  ra^un.  >  rkan-jrlin. 

*  stag  dun.  *  rha-ch'un.  *  ch'os-rna. 

'  Smnmahzed  from  the  accounta  of  Hue,  etc.,  and  from  Koppsn,  ii.,  884. 
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stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  Lhasa,  to  which  it  ^ves  its 
name,  ^  G-od's  place ;  ^  and  it  is  also  considered  the  centre  of  the 
whole  land.  All  the  main  roads,  which  cut  through  Tibet,  run  out 
of  it  and  meet  again  in  it.  But  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  united 
Lftmaist  church,  as  it  is  the  first  and  oldest  Buddhist  temple  of 
Tibet,  the  true  metropolitan  cathedral  of  Lamaism.  Founded  in 
the  seventh  century,  on  commencing  the  conversion  of  the  gloomy 
snowland,  by  kirg  Sroii  Tsan  Gampo,  for  the  preservation  of 
those  wondrous  images  brought  to  him  by  his  two  wives,  as  before 
mentioned,  it  has,  no  doubt,  in  the  course  of  a  millennium,  received 
many  additions  and  enlargements,  and  in  the  seventeenth  century 
it  was  restored  and  rebuilt. 

Its  entrance  faces  the  east,  and  l)efore  it,  in  a  square,  stands  a 
flagstaff,  about  forty  feet  high  with  yak's  hair,  and  horns  of  yak 
and  sheep,  tied  to  its  base.  The  main  building  is  three  storeys  high, 
and  roofed  by  golden  plates.*  The  entrance  is  in  the  shape  of 
a  hall,  which  rests  on  six  wooden  pillars,  very  handsomely  deco- 
rated with  engravings,  paintings,  and  gilding.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  rough  pictures  out  of  the  biography  of  the  founder 
of  the  religion.  In  the  centre  of  the  hall  is  a  swing  door,  which 
is  decorated  on  the  outside  with  bronze,  and  on  the  inside  with 
iron  reliefs. 

Through  this  you  pass  into  the  ante-court,  which  is  covered  by 
the  first  storey.  In  the  wall,  opposite  the  entrance,  is  a  second 
door,  which  brings  you  inside,  on  both  sides  of  which  stands  the 
colossal  statues  of  the  four  great  guardian  kings;  two  on  the 
right  and  two  on  the  left  side.  This  brings  us  into  a  large  pillared 
hall,  which  has  the  form  of  the  basilica,  and  is  divided  by  colon- 
nades into  three  long  and  two  cross-aisles.  The  light  comes  from 
above  in  the  middle  or  broadest  aisle,  where  a  transparent  oilcloth 
serves  instead  of  glass.  Through  this  the  whole  temple  is  lighted, 
because  there  are  no  side  windows.     On  the  outside  of  the  two 


I  Tlie  name  Lhisa  is  properly  restricted  to  the  great  temple.  Sron  Tsan  Oampo 
apt>ears  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  city  now  generally  known  to  Europeans  as 
Lli&sa.  It  is  recorded  Uiat  ha  exchanged  tlio  wild  Yartung  ralley,  whicli  had  been 
the  home  of  his  ancestors,  for  the  more  central  position  to  the  iiortli  of  the  TMmgpo, 
a  Tillsge  named  Rasa,  which,  on  account  of  the  temple  lie  erected,  wst  altered  to 
Llii-sa,  or  **  Ood*s  place.**    An  old  form  of  tlio  name  is  said  to  be  /nga-/dan. 

•  These  plates  are  said  to  be  of  solid  gold,  and  gifted  by  the  son  of  tlie  prinoellng 
Ananmal,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  a.d. 
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side  aisles,  -t.e.,  on  the  north  and  south  side,  as  the  entrance  is 
towards  the  east,  is  a  row  of  small  cells  or  chapels,  fourteen  to  the 
right  and  just  as  many  to  the  left.  The  two  cross-aisles  form  the 
background,  and  are  separated  from  the  long  aisle  by  silver  lattice- 
work.    Here  are  the  seats  of  the  lower  priests  for  common  prayer- 


G ROUND-PLAN  OF  LhAAA  CATHEDRAL.^ 

meetings.  From  the  west  cross-aisle  a  staircase  leads  into  the 
holy  of  holies.  On  the  left  of  this  we  see,  by  ascending  behind 
silver  rods,  fifteen  plates  of  massive  silver,  which  are  covered  with 
innumerable  precious  stones,  and  contain  representations  of  the 
Buddhist  dogmatics  and  mysticism.  We  see  there,  for  instance, 
the  Buddhist  system  of  the  world,  the  circle  of  the  metempsychosis 


1  After  Giorgi.    I  liave  not  reproductnl  tlic  references  as  tliey  arc  not  sufficiently 
coiicitft'. 
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with  its  different  states.  From  the  stairs  above  we  come  into  a 
cross-aisle,  which  has  just  as  many  pillars  as  the  two  lower  ones, 
and  is  also  the  inner  front  hall  of  the  sanctuary.  The  latter  has 
the  form  of  a  square,  in  which  are  six  chapels,  three  on  each  of 
the  north  and  south  flanks.  In  the  middle  is  the  place  for  the 
offering  altar,  which,  however,  is  only  erected  on  certain, occasions. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  altar,  on  the  west  side  of  the  holy  of 
holies,  also  in  the  lowest  depth  of  the  whole  edifice,  is  the  quad- 
rangular niche,  with  the  image  of  ^kya  Muni.  Before  the  entrance 
in  this,  to  the  left,  is  raised  the  throne  of  Dalai  Lama,  very  high, 
richly  decorated,  and  covered  with  the  customary  five  pillows  of 
the  Grand  Lamas.  Beside  this  stands  the  almost  similar  one  of 
the  Tashi  Grand  L&ma;  then  follow  those  in  rotation  of  the 
regenerated'  Lamas  The  abbots,  and  the  whole  non-incarnate 
higher  priesthood  have  their  seats  in  the  cross-aisle  of  the  sanc- 
tuary. Opposite  the  throne  of  Dalai  Lftma,  on  the  right  from 
the  entrance  of  the  niche,  is  the  chair  of  the  king  of  the  Law, 
not  quite  so  high  as  those  of  the  regenerate  Grand  Lflmas,  but 
higher  than  those  of  the  others.  Behind  him  are  the  seats  of  the 
four  ministers,  which  are  not  so  high  as  those  of  the  common 
L&mas. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  niche  stands  the  high  altar,  which  is 
several  steps  high.  Upon  the  top  of  the  higher  ones  we  see  small 
statues  of  gods  and  saints  made  of  massive  gold  and  silver ;  upon 
the  lower  ones,  as  usual  on  Buddhist  altars,  lamps,  incensories, 
sacrifices,  and  so  on ;  upon  the  highest,  behind  a  silver  gilt  screen, 
the  gigantic  richly-gilded  image  of  Buddha  ^kya  Muni,  wreathed 
with  jewelled  necklaces  as  native  offerings.  This  image  is  named 
**  The  gem  of  majesty  **  ( Jo-vo  Rin-po-ch*e),  and  represents  Buddha 
as  a  young  prince  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age.  It,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  believers,  was  made  in  Magadha  during 
Buddha's  lifetime,  and  afterwards  gifted  by  the  Magadha  king  to 
the  Chinese  emperor  in  return  for  assistance  rendered  against 
the  Yavan  invaders;  and  given  by  the  Chinese  emperor  to  his 
daughter  on  her  marriage  with  the  king  of  Tibet,  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  Flowers  are  daily  showered  upon  it.  Beside  this 
one— the  highest  object  of  reverence — the  temple  has  also  in- 
numerable other  idols;  for  instance,  in  a  special  room,  the 
images  of  the  goddess  Sri  Devi   (Pal-ldan  Lha-mo).    There  is 
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also  a  celebrated  image  of  the  Great  Pitying  Lord — Avalokita — 
named  ^^  the  self--created  pentad ."  ^  Also  images  of  historical  persons 
who  have  made  themselves  worthy  of  the  church ;  amongst  whom 
one  sees  there  the  aforesaid  pious  king  and  his  two  wives,  all  three 
of  whom  are  canonized ;  also  his  ambassador,  who  was  sent  by  him 
to  India  feo  fetch  from  there  the  holy  books  and  pictures,* 

In  this  large  and  oldest  temple  are  lodged  great  numbers  of 
other  precious  things  and  holy  relics,  consecrated  presents,  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  which  are  openly  exhibited  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  Chinese  month. 

Bound  about  these  stand  many  wooden  or  copper  prayer- 
machines.  The  surrounding  wings  of  the  building  contain  the 
state-treasures,  the  magazines,  in  which  are  stored  everything 
necessary  for  divine  service,  the  monks'  cells,  the  lecture-rooms ; 
in  the  higher  storeys  also  the  residences  of  the  highest  state  officers, 
and  special  rooms  for  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  whole  is  surrounded 
with  a  wall,  at  which  are  several  Buddhist  towers,  which,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  large  temple,  are  covered  with  gilded  plates.  No 
women  are  allowed  to  remain  within  the  walls  during  the  night, 
a  prohibition  which  extends  to  many  Lamaist  cloisters. 


1  rah  byiih  Zha-Man.  So  called  because  it  is  reputed  to  have  fomied  itself  by  emana- 
tions from :  Thug-je  ch'enjK)  (Avalokita),  T*ul  -ku-geyloh— the  artist,  Sion  Tsan  Gampo, 
his  Cliinese  wife,  and  his  Newari  wife.  And  tlie  location  of  each  of  these  in  the 
image  is  pointed  out.  '  ^Koppiin  sa3r8  an  image  of  Hiuen  Tsiang  is  also  tliere. 


KsNEDicTonY  Clay  Sbal  of  Grand  Tashi  Lama, 

GIVEN  TO  PiLORlMS. 

(FaU  size.)     . 
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SHRINES,   RELICS,  AND  PILGRIMS. 

|lLORIMAOES  are  most  popular  in  Tibet.  The  country 
contains  an  infinite  number  of  sacred  sites,  reputed 
re-incarnated  or  supernatural  L&mas,  self-created 
images,  relics  of  the  Buddhas,  holy  footprints,  sancti- 
fied trees,  etc.,  to  which  the  pious  throng  with  gifls  of  gold  and 
other  precious  ofierings ;  while  many  extend  their  pilgrimages  to 
places  outside  Tibet,  to  China,  BbotUn,  Sikhim,  Ne|)al,  Kashlnir, 
Turkestan,  and  India,  to  places  hallowed  by  St.  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  or  by  Buddha  himself. 

The  most  holy  of  all  sites,  according  to  the  ULmas,  in  common 
with  all  Buddhists — ^like  Mecca  to  the  Muhammadans — ^is  the 
Tree  of  Wisdom  atBuddh-Oay&,in  India,  with  its  temple  known  to 
Tibetans  as  Uandhola,*  where  9&kya  Muni  attained  his  Buddha- 

1  After  Oiorgi. 

*  dii-gt«tfi-k*ftti,  or  **The  UnUintod  (pure)  Home.**  It  wmt  built  in  teren  6my  hj 
the  higli-priaet  *•  Virtue  "  (r/se-bft).  See  also  TAban Atha,  16,  4,  etc  At  Uie  Bodlil- 
mu^  (bjmh-ch*ub^in-po)  is  the  diamond-throne  (rajrisana,  Tib^  Dorje-dan), 
so  caUed  on  account  of  iU  stabUitf,  indestructibiUty,  and  capacity  of  resisting  all 
worldly  shocks. 
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hood,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  hub  of  the  world.  After 
this  come  the  site  of  Buddha's  death,  Kusinagara ;  and  the  eight 
great  Caitjas  which  enshrined  his  bodily  relics ;  the  mythical 
mount  Potala^  in  the  south;  the  mythical  Shambhala  in  the 
north ;  the  Guru's  Fairy-land '  in  Udyana  in  the  west ;  and 
"The  three  hills,"  or  U-tai  Shan,  in  northern  China,  the  original 
seat  of  the  God  of  Wisdom,  Manjusii ;  and  Lhasa,  the  St.  Peter's 
of  the  Lamas,  and  the  seat  of  Buddha's  vice-regent  upon  earth. 

The  Indian  shrines  are  seldom  visited  by  Lamas  and  Tibetans 
on  account  of  the  great  distance  and  expense.  I  have  listened 
several  times  to  the  prayers  of  Lamas  and  Tibetan  laity  at  the 
great  Buddh-Gaya  temple,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  still  held  by  un- 
sympathetic Hindu  priests  who  prey  upon  the  Buddhist  pilgrims. 

These    prayers    were   divided 


Pilgrim  Lamas. 


between  petitions  for  temporal 
prosperity  and  for  "  the  great 
ultimate  perfection,"  or  Nir- 
vana. They  make  offerings  to 
the  Tree  of  Wisdom,  but  their 
oblations  do  not  take  the  form 
of  watering  it  with  eau  de 
Cologne  and  gilding  it,  as  do 
some  of  the  Burmese. 

At  the  shrines  under  Bud- 
dhist management,  the  pil- 
grims carry  off,  as  relics, 
printed  charms  and  fragments 
of  the  robes  of  re-incarnated 
Lamas  and  other  holy  men, 
leaves  of  sacred  trees,  etc., 
which  are  carefully  treasured 
as  amulets  and  fetishes.  And 
these  objects  and  holy  water 
work  most  miraculous  cures  in 
a   manner  which   is   not 


un- 


known even  in  Christian  Europe.* 


1  ri-bo  gi'u-'dsin.  '  ink*a-*gi-o  glih. 

9  Those  Europeans  who  sneer  at  the  <*  pagan  "  superstitions  of  the  East  may  find 
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The  fullest  Tibetan  account  of  Indian  shrines  is  found  in  the 
book  named  Jamburglin  apyi  ba^adj  a  compilation  containing  a 
very  confused  abstract  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  celebrated  treatise.^ 

In  regard  to  the  site  of  Buddha's  death,  the  Lumas  have  placed 
it  in  Asam. 

In  conversations  some  years  ago  with  Lamas  and  lay  Buddhists 
at  Daijiling,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  that  Asam  contained  a  most 
holy  place  of  Buddhist  pilgrimage  called  ^^TBivnv^JCA-iluh^**^  which, 
it  was  alleged,  next  to  the  great  temple  at  Buddh-Gaya,  was  the 
most  holy  spot  a  Buddhist  could  visit.  Asam  is  usually  regarded 
as  being  far  beyond  th^  limits  of  the  Buddhist  Holy  Land,  and 
the  Chinese  pilgrims,  FaHian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  fifth  and 
seventh  centuries  of  our  era,  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
our  knowledge  of  ancient  Buddhist  geography,  not  only  do  not 
mention  any  holy  site  in  Asam,  but  Hiuen  Tsiang,  who  visited 
tiauha(i  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Kamrup,  positively  notes 
the  absence  of  Buddhist  buildings  in  Asam.* 

I  therefore  felt  curious  to  learn  further  particulars  of  this 
important  site  in  Asam,  which  had  apparently  been  overlooked 
by  geographers. 


amongst  Uiemselvei  equally  grotesque  beliefs.  For  example,  Uie  //o/y  Coai  ^  Trivet, 
and  one  of  the  most  recent  miracles,  tlie  Lady  rf  L^mtUi,  Lourdcs,  as  a  miracle  place, 
dates  from  1868,  when  a  little  giri  had  a  Tision  of  "a  beautiful  and  radiuit  lady." 
Eighteen  times  the  glorious  apparition  was  seen  by  the  girl ;  then  it  was  seen  no  more. 
Twenty  thousand  persons  by  that  time  had  gathered  to  the  rendtsroHM,  On  one  of  the 
last  occasions  tlie  girl,  as  if  obeying  a  sign  from  her  visitant,  went  to  a  comer  of  tlie 
grotto  where  the  appearances  occurred,  and  scratched  in  tlie  dry  earth.  The  gaping 
crowd  saw  water  rise  and  the  girl  drink.  Then  a  little  streamlet  made  its  way  to  tlie 
rivor.  In  a  sltort  tlmn  tlio  spring  gayo  190,000  litres  a  day.  And  the  wonders  of 
miracolous  healing  effected  by  tliis  water  are  Uio  tliomc  of  tJie  learned  and  tlie 
ignorant  alike.  In  1872  the  number  of  pilgrims  amounted  to  140,000,  and  tliis 
jrear  the  same  number  appeared  at  the  health-giTing  spring.  Over  1S,000  brought 
1,100  sick.  They  had  come  from  Paris  and  the  north  In  seventeen  pilgrimage 
trains,  and  this  year  (i8M),  according  to  the  newspapers,  two  train-loads  steamed 
out  of  London  for  the  same  convent  There  is  a  band  of  trained  attendants,  wlio 
do  good  service,  and  the  sick  are  dipped  by  experts  and  cared  for.  As  the  patient 
is  immersed,  some  of  the  assistants,  with  arms  uplifted,  pray  with  him.  Some 
of  the  sick  quietly  undergo  the  dip,  as  If  resigned  to  whatever  may  befall  them. 
Others  beat  the  water  in  agony,  and  clutch  at  hands  near,  but  all  pray—these  last 
with  loud  cries  of  despair  to  heaven :  **  Cure  us,  Holy  Virgin.  Holy  Virgin,  you 
MKj(  cure  us.^  There  Is  great  ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  elevation  of  the  host,  priests 
with  lighted  tapers,  and  high  dignitaries  be-robed  and  be-mltred.  *'  The  cures  "  are 
duly  certlAed—they  are  as  marvellous  as  any  by  a  well-advertised  specific 

t  For  a  translation  of  a  smaller  one  see  my  article  In  Prae,  A  .S,B,,  Feb.,  1803. 

*  iTsa-mch'og-gron.    See  J,A.3,B.j  Izl.,  pp.88  $fg, 

)  «9i-y«-K,  trans,  by  Bial,  II.,  p.  198. 
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In  Jaschke's  Tibetan  dictionary^  I  found  the  name  ^'rTsa- 
moh'og-groft "  defined  as  a  '^town  in  west  Asam  where  Buddha 
died/'  and  this  statement,  it  is  noted,  is  given  on  the  authority  of 
the  ^  Oyalrabs,"  a  vernacular  history  of  Tibet.  Csoma  de  Koros 
also  notes  *  that  ^^  the  death  of  Shakya,  as  generally  stated  in  the 
Tibetan  books,  happened  in  Asam  near  the  city  of  Ku^a  or  Cama- 
rupa  (Kamrup)." 

Here,  then,  was  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  Buddha's  death,  it  is 
well  known,  occurr^  between  two  acU  trees  neai*  Ku^fi/nagara  or 
K'iisaTiaga/ray  in  the  north-west  provinces  of  India,  thirty-five 
miles  east  of  Gorakhpur,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Benares ;  and  the  site  has  been  fully  identified  by  Sir 
A.  Cunningham  '  and  others  from  the  very  full  descriptions  given 
by  Hiuen  Tsiang  and  FaHian.  The  name  Ku^omaga/ra  means 
"  the  town  of  Ku^  grass  " ;  ^  and  as  the  early  Lama  missionaries 
in  their  translation  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  habitually  trans- 
lated all  the  Sanskrit  and  Pali  names  literally  into  Tibetan,  Ku- 
mnagara  was  rendered  in  the  ^^Kah-'gyur"  canon  as  ^^rTsa-mch'og- 
groA,"  firom  "  r  tsa-mch'og,"  ku^a  grass,  "  grong,"  a  town  (  =  Sskt., 
nagara). 

Now,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  almost  opposite 
Gauhati,  the  ancient  capital  of  Kfimrup,  is,  I  find,  an  old  village 
named  Sdl-Ku^^  and  it  lies  on  the  road  between  Oauhafi  and 
Dewangiri,  one  of  the  most  frequented  passes  into  BhotSn  and 
Tibet.  With  their  extremely  scanty  knowledge  of  Indian  geo- 
graphy, the  LSmas  evidently  concluded  that  this  ^^  town  of  Sal- 
K^i^a^*  was  the  '^town  of  Kusa,"  where  Buddha  entered  into 
Ni/rvch}u  between  the  two  &dl  trees — seeing  that  the  word  adl  was 
also  incorporated  with  the  equivalent  of  ^'  Tsam-ch'o-^uA,"  and  that 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  the  holy  hill  of  HSjo,  where,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter,  there  probably  existed  at  that  time  some  Buddhist 
remains. 


1  p.  487. 

*  A$iaiie  Ruedrcket,  xx.,  p.  2SMS. 

•  Arch,  Shtv.  India  Replt^  L,  76 ;  xrii.;  5(^,  etc. 

«  Ku^a  grass  {Poa  cynotHroidu),  the  aacrifloial  grass  of  the  Hindiis,  Is  also  prized  by 
the  Buddhists  on  account  of  its  having  formed  the  cushion  on  which  the  Boddhisattva 
sat  under  the  Bodhi  tree.  It  is  also  used  as  a  broom  in  LAmaic  temples  and  as 
an  altar  decoration  associated  with  peacock's  feathers  in  the  pumpa  or  holy  water 
vase. 
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No  description  of  this  Buddhist  site  seems  to  be  on  record, 
except  a  very  brief  note  by  Col.  Dalton  ^  on  the  modem  Hindu 
temple  of  HSjo,  which  shrines  a  Buddhist  image.  So  as  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site,  and  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  being  conducted  over  it  by  a  Lftma  of  eastern  Tibet  who  chanced 
to  be  on  the  spot,  and  who  had  previously  visited  the  site  several 
times,  and  possessed  the  traditional  stories  regarding  it,  I  give 
the  following  brief  description  of  it  in  illustration  of  how  the 
Lamas,  originally  misled  by  an  identity  of  name,  have  subse- 
quently clothed  the  neighbourhood  with  a  legendary  dress  in 
keeping  with  the  story  of  Buddha's  death,  and  how  this  place, 
with  its  various  associated  holy  spots,  is  now  implicitly  believed 
by  the  pilgrims  to  be  the  real  site  of  Buddha's  pari-nirvdiva,. 
And  in  this  belief,  undeterred  by  the  intemperate  heat  of  the 
plains,  Buddhist  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Bhotan,  Tibet,  and 
even  from  Ladftk  and  south-western  China  visit  these  spots  and 
carry  off  scrapings  of  the  rocks  and  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood, 
treasuring  up  this  precious  dust  in  amulets,  and  for  placing  beside 
their  dead  body,  as  saving  from  dire  calamities  during  life,  and 
from  transmigration  into  lower  animals  hereafter.  Authentic 
specimens  of  this  dust,  I  was  informed,  commanded  in  Tibet 
high  prices  fi^m  the  more  wealthy  residents,  who  had  personally 
been  unable  to  undertake  the  pilgrimage. 

The  Hftjo  hill,  or  rather  group  of  hills,  where  is  situated,  according 
to  the  current  tradition  of  the  Lftmas,  the  spot  where  Buddha  "  was  de- 
livered from  pain,"  lies  to  the  north  (right)  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra 
about  nine  miles  north-west  from  Gauha^I  (K&mrQp),  north  latitude  26* 
ir  18"  and  east  long.  91*  47'  26",  and  four  or  five  miles  north  of  SdU 
Kufo.  The  hill  rises  directly  from  the  plain,  forming  a  strikingly  bold 
and  picturesque  mass ;  and  it  is  a  testimony  to  its  natural  bmuty  to 
find  that  the  hill  has  attracted  the  veneration  of  people  of  all  religious 
denominations.  The  semi-aboriginal  Mech  and  Koch  worship  it  as  a 
deitv  under  the  name  of  Hajo,  which  means  in  their  vernacular  "  the 
hill. '  The  Buddhists  formerly  occupied  one  of  the  hillocks,  but  are 
now  displaced  by  the  Brthmans,  who  restored  the  temple,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  most  frequented  Hindu  temples  in  Asam.  The  Muham* 
madans  also  have  crowned  the  summit  of  the  highest  peak  with  a 
moeqne. 

The  cluster  of  hills  presents  a  very  syounetrical  appearance  as  seen 
from  a  distance,  forming  a  bold  swelling  mass  culminating  in  three 


»  /.il.&il.,  1855,  Ixxi^  p.  ^ 
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trideni-like-peaks,  the  central  one  of  which  is  pre-eminent,  and  is  re- 
garded by  the  BuddhistB  as  emblematic  of  Buddha.  The  high  peaks 
on  either  side  of  this  are  identified  with  Buddha's  two  chief  disciples, 
S&riputra  and  Maudgalyay&na.  This  triad  of  peaks  is  seen  from  a 
great  distance,  and  it  is  only  on  near  approach  that  the  smaller  hillocks 
are  observed.  These  latter  number  about  sixteen,  and  are  called  Kk- 
tin  (fu-dUf  or  "  the  sixteen  disciples  *'  of  Buddha. 

The  most  holy  site,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  is  a  bare  flattish 
shoulder  of  rock,  about  eight  yards  in  diameter,  situated  at  the  north- 
west base  of  the  hill.  This  is  stated  to  be  the  Sil^a  Ufal^  tur^,  or 
<'  the  pyre  of  the  cool  grove,"  where  Buddha  died,  and  where  his  body 
was  cremated.  The  rock  here  bears  several  roughly-cut  inscriptions  in 
Tibetan  characters  of  the  mystic  sentences, ''  Om  nia^t  padme  hUtfi" 
**  Om  ah  hum** '' Om,"  etc.,  and  coloured  rags  torn  from  Uie  vestments 
of  the  pilgrims  are  tied  to  the  bushes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Hindus  have  carved  here  on  the  rock  a  figure  of  the  four-armed  Yishnu, 
which  the  Br&hman  priests  call  DhaJbl^  or  ''  the  washerwoman  of  the 
gods,"  and  the  rock  they  call  **Leiai  dhupinir  pdi," 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Lftmas,  for  tne  benefit  of  the  resident 
population  of  Tibet,  have  made  copies  of  this  spot  in  at  least  four  places 
in  Tibet,  viz.,  at : — 

1.  Ra-rgyab,  in  the  south-east  outskirts  of  Lhftsa  city. 

2.  I**a'poi/k  J/ar^  in  the  north  suburbs  of  Lhftsa. 

3.  Fur-mo  &he,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Tashi-lhun- 
po. 

4.  SeUrrag, 

These  sites  were  consecrated  by  placing  on  them  a  piece  of  rock 
brought  from  this  Asam  site,  now  under  import ;  but  the  latter  spot 
bears  the  distinctive  prefix  of  Oyd^ar^  or  Indian,  implying  that  it  is 
the  original  and  genuine  site. 

A  high  cliff,  close  to  the  west  of  this  spot,  is  called  **  the  vulture's 
mound  hill,"  as  in  Tibet  vultures  usually  frequent  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tur-dd  cemeteries,  and  in  belief  that  it  is  the  Gridha  Kuta  Giri 
hermitage  of  Buddha.^ 

A  short  distance  beyond  this  spot,  in  the  jungle,  is  a  roughly-hewn 
stone  basin,  about  six  feet  in  difimeter,  called  by  the  L&mas  Saii-gy&md 
ko4eo,  or  the  pot  in  which  the  Sin-je — the  death-demons — boil  the  heads 
of  the  damned.  Hie  Br&hmans,  on  the  other  hand,a8sei't  that  it  i&  the 
bowl  in  which  l^iva  or  Adi-purut^ia  brewed  his  potion  of  lust-exciting 
Indian  hemp,  and  they  point  to  its  green  (confervoid)  watery  con- 
tents in  proof  of  this.  They  also  state  that  a  snake  inhabits  the 
depths  of  the  bowl;  but  it  was  certainly  absent  at  the  time  of  my 
visit. 

Advancing  along  the  pathway,  leading  up-hill,  we  pass  a  few  colum- 
nar masses  of  rock  lying  near  the  path,  which  are  pointed  to  as  fi*ag- 
ments  of  Buddha's  staff  with  which  he  unearthed  this  monster  bowl. 


'  hya-rgyod  p'uh  poi  ri. 
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Climbing  up  the  hill  we  reach  the  temple  of  Kedaranath,  which  is 
approached  by  a  very  steep  roughly-paved  causeway.  At  the  entrance 
is  a  long  inscription  in  granite  in  old  Beng&ll  characters,  those  being 
the  characters  adopted  by  the  Asamese.  Adjoining  this  temple  is  the 
shrine  of  Kamale^var  or  '^  the  lord  of  the  Lotus."  Here  is  a  tank 
called  by  the  Lftmas  '<  T96  mani  hhadra;'  or  "the  lake  of  the  notable 
ffem " ;  and  they  state  that  many  water-sprites  Uf^a,  serpents  or 
dragons)  came  out  of  this  pond  on  the  approach  or  Buddha  and  pre- 
sented him  with  jewels.  A  small  cell  by  the  side  of  this  pond  ia  said 
to  be  the  place  where  Buddha  set  down  a  mass  of  butter  which  had 
been  brought  to  him  as  a  gift,  and  the  stone  linga  and  y<mi  (phallus 
and  its  counterpart),  now  shrined  here  by  the  Hindlls,  are  pointed  to  as 
being  this  petrified  butter. 

Crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  a  large  masjid  buUt  by  Lutfullah, 
a  native  of  Shir&s,  in  the  r^ign  of  the  emperor  Sh&h  Jah&n,  in  16G6 
A.D.,  with  a  Persian  inscription.^ 

A  detached  conical  hillock,  about  300  feet  above  the  plain,  lying 
about  half-a-mile  to  the  north-east  of  the  hill,  and  now  crowned  by  the 
Hinda  temple  of  M&dhava,  is  identified  with  "  the  great  caitya " 
which  was  erected  over  the  cremated  relics  of  the  Tathagatha's  body. 

The  present  shrine  of  the  temple  seems  to  be  the  original  shrine  of 
an  older  Buddhist  temple,  which,  according  to  both  Buddhist  and 
Asamese  tradition,  formerly  existed  here — ^the  upper  portion  only  ia 
modem.  Col.  Dalton  has  described  the  general  detaUs  of  this  building, 
and  he  states :  "  The  Brfthmans  call  the  object  of  worship  M&dhab,  the 
Buddhists  call  it  Mah&muni,  the  great  sage.  It  is  in  fact  simply  a 
colossal  image  of  Buddha  in  stone.  Its  modem  votaries  have,  to  con- 
ceal mutilation,  riven  it  a  pair  of  silver  goggle-eyes  and  a  hooked  gilt 
silvered  nose  and  the  form  is  concealed  from  view  by  cloths  and  chap- 
lets  of  flowers ;  but  remove  these  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  image 
having  been  intended  for  the  '  ruler  of  all,  the  propitious,  the  asylum 
of  clemency,  the  all-wise,  the  lotus-eyed  comprehensive  Buddha.' " 

This  large  image  of  Buddha  is  caUed  by  the  more  learned  Ltaia-visi- 
tors  Afunir  Muni  MahOmuni,  i.«.,  '<The  Sage  of  Sages,  The  Great  Sage.*' 
It  is  the  original  image  of  the  shrine,  and  is  stated  by  the  Br&hmanio 
priests,  who  call  it  Mddhab^  to  be  of  divine  origin  and  an  actual  embodi- 
ment or  avaUir  of  the  god,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  images 
which  are  called  mere  "miirfif"  or  hand-fashioned  copies  of  typical 
forms  of  the  respective  gods  represented.  This  may  merely  mean  that 
the  Brfthmans  found  this  image  here,  while  the  others  wore  brought 
from  the  neighbourhood  or  elsewhere.  What  seems  to  be  the  history 
of  the  mutilation  of  this  image  is  found  in  the  account  of  the  invasion 
of  the  Koch  kingdom  of  lower  Asam  by  the  Musalmans  under  Mir 
Jumlah  in  1661  a.d.    This  chief  issued  '*  directions  to  destroy  all  t!ie 

idolatrous  temples  and  to  erect  mosques  in  their  stead To 

evince  his  seal  for  religion,  the  general  himself,  with  a  battle-axe,  broke 
the  celebrated  image  of  Narain,  the  principal  object  of  worship  of  the 

1  8ee/.i4.5JI.,bEL,p.87. 
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HindOs  of  that  province."  '  N&rftyana  ia  one  of  the  names  of  M&dhah 
and  a  patronymic  of  the  Koch  rftja's ;  and  H&jo  was  a  eeat  of  the  Koch 
r&jas.  And  it  was  at  H&jo  that  Mir  Jumlah  took  the  Koch  king 
prisoner.* 

The  other  images,  not  mentioned  by  Dalton,  but  which  must  have 
existed  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  are  also  of  stone  and  are  placed  on 
either  side  of  the  large  image.  They  are  four  in  number  and  are  of 
considerable  sise.  According  to  the  Lftma-pilgrims  they  are  all  Buddhist 
images ;  but  the  crypt  was  so  dimly  lit,  and  the  images  so  enveloped  in 
clothes  and  wreaths  of  flowers  that  I  could  not  distinguish  their  specific 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  head  and  peculiar  trident  of  the 
first,  and  the  head  of  the  second,  which  were  characteristic  and  justified 
their  recognized  names,  viz. : — 

No.  1. —  Ugyan  Ouru  to  the  left  of  Mah&muni. 

No.  2. — Dorje  Bold  to  the  right  of  Mah&muni. 

No.  ^.—Sdkya  Thuba  to  the  right  of  No.  2. 

No.  4,—'*  Seneha  "  Muni  to  the  right  of  No.  3. 

Although  Hindu  priests,  as  a  rule,  are  not  very  methodical  in  their 
bestowal  of  names  upon  the  images  which  they  have  appropriated  from 
Buddhist  ruins,  still  I  here  give  the  Br&hmanical  names  as  roported  by 
the  attendant  priests,  as,  this  being  a  wealthy  temple,  the  priests  were 
more  learned  than  usual,  and  the  names  should  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  images.  After  stating  that  the  Buddhist  pilgrims  gave 
the  above  noted  names  to  the  images,  these  priests  said  that  the  Br&h- 
manical names  were  as  follows,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  Bengali. 
I  give  them  in  the  oixier  of  the  previous  list : — 

No.  1.  Dwitlya  M&dhaver  mArti. 

No.  2.  L&l  Kanaiy&  Bankat  Yih&rer  mOrti. 

No.  3.  Basu  Dever  marti. 

No.  4.  Hayagrlver  mClrti. 

In  the  vestibule  are  lotus  ornamentations  and  several  articles  of  the 
usual  paraphernalia  of  a  Buddhist  temple,  including  the  following: 
A  pyramidal  framework  or  wheeless  car  like  the  Tibetan  CKan^a 
ehutuk,  with  lion  figures  at  the  comers  of  each  tier,  such  as  is  used  to 
seat  the  image  of  a  demon  which  is  to  be  carried  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  temple  and  there  thrown  away.  The  present  frame  is  used  by 
the  priests  of  this  temple  to  parade  in  the  open  air  one  of  the  smaller 
images  of  the  shrine  (?  Hayagriver),  but  the  image  is  again  returned  to 
the  shrine.  Above  this  throne  is  stretched  a  canopy  containing  the 
figure  of  an  eight-petalled  lotus  flower,  and  has,  as  is  customary,  a 
dependant-  red  fringe.  On  either  side  is  hung  a  huge  closed  umbrella. 
These  articles  have  been  in  the  temple  from  time  immemorial. 

Of  the  external  decoration  of  the  temple,  the  row  of  sculptured 
elephants  along  the  basement,  evidently  a  portion  of  the  old  Buddhist 
temple,  has  been  figured  by  Col.  Dalton  in  the  paper  above  referred  to ; 

1  Stbwart's  IlisUny  iff  Bengal,  p.  28U. 
t  BavKuiDtiH,  Ckil,  Review,  July,  IdUO,  p.  12. 
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and  Ib  identical  with  the  decorative  style  of  the  Kailas  cave  temple  of 
Ellora  figured  by  Fergusson  in  Plate  zv.  of  his  Cave  Templea,  The 
upper  walls  are  covered  with  sculptured  figures  nearly  life-size.  The 
ten  avaldraa  of  Vishnu  are  represented  with  Buddha  as  the  ninth. 
The  remaining  figures  are  of  a  rather  nondescript  character,  but  they 
are  mostly  male,  and  nearly  every  figure  carries  a  trident  (irisula) — the 
khatam  of  the  Buddhists.  The  Lftmas  state  that  these  figures  were  for- 
merly inside  the  temple,  but  that  Buddha  ejected  them.  And  it  is 
suited  that  the  temple  was  built  in  one  night  by  Ftf  vaJborma,  the 
Vulcan  of  the  HindQs  and  Buddhists. 

Attached  to  the  temple  is  a  colony  of  Nafi,  or  dancing  girls,*  who 
are  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  temple,  and  who  on  the  numerous 
feast  days  dance  naked  in  a  room  adjoining  the  shrine.  These  orgies 
are  part  of  the  Sftkti  worship  so  peculiar  to  K&mrap,  but  nowhere 
is  it  so  groady  conducted  as  at  this  temple.*  The  NaH  and  the  idol-car 
are  also  conspicuous  at  the  degenerate  Buddhist  temple  of  Jagann&th 
at  Puri. 

At  the  eastern  base  of  the  hillock,  on  which  this  temple  stands,  is  ii 
fine  large  tank,  called  by  the  L&mas  **  the  lake  of  excellent  water.** ' 
This  pond,  it  is  said,  was  made  by  Buddha  with  one  prod  of  his  stalT, 
when  searching  for  the  huge  bowl  already  described  which  he  unearthed 
here.     This  pond  is  also  said  to  be  tenanted  by  fearful  monsters. 

I  have  heea  unable  to  ascertain  positively  whether  any  Buddhist 
building  existed  here  previous  to  the  L&mas  fixing  on  the  site  as  the 
Kufanagara  of  Buddha's  death.  Certainly  no  monastery  existed  here  at 
the  time  of  Hiuen  Tsiang's  visit  to  the  K&mrQp  (Gauha^I)  court  in  the 
seventh  century  a.i».,  for  he  says  of  this  country  that  "  the  people  have 
no  faith  in  Buddha,  hence  from  the  time  when  Buddha  appeared  in  the 
world  even  down  to  the  present  time  there  never  as  yet  has  been  built 
one  Sanghdrdrna  as  a  place  for  the  priests  to  assemble.*'  The  refer* 
enoe  which  Tiran&th*  makes  to  the  great  stQpa  of  Kufanagara  as  beins 
situated  here,  in  Kftmrflp,  was  taken  from  report,  and  thus  would 
merely  show  that  the  present  Lftma-tradition  was  current  during  his 
time.  Any  chaitya  or  other  Buddhist  building  would  seem  to  have 
been  subsequent  to  the  seventh  century ;  and  in  all  probability  marked 
a  site  visited  by  the  great  founder  of  L&maism,  St.  Paclma-sainblmva, 
or  one  of  his  disciples.  The  diflerent  accounts  of  this  saint's  wander- 
ings vary  considerably,  but  he  is  generally  credited  with  having 
traversed  meet  of  the  country  between  lower  Asam  and  Tibet.  And 
in  this  view  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Bhot&n  Lftmas  call  the  chief 


1  **  ABMn,  or  at  least  the  north-eaat  of  Bengal  (t^^  Kimrikp),  seems  to  have  been  in 
a  grnat  degree  the  source  from  which  the  Tantrica  and  Sikta  oomiptions  of  the 
religion  of  the  Vedas  and  Puriaas  proceeded"  (H.  H.  Wilson,  Preface  to  VitkMU 
Pnrdna), 

t  They  have  their  counterpart  In  the  U^dUwKt  of  the  Greek  Snuao :  Till.,  e»  p.  M. 

*  Ton-ch*al>-mts'a 

^  VASSiLiaT*s  Le  Bonddumt,  trad,  du  Russe  par  M.  O.  A.  Comme,  p.  44. 
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image  of  this  ahiine  Namo  Guru  or  "  the  teacher/'  one  of  the  epithets 
of  St.  Padma-fiamhhava.  And  the  images  on  either  side  of  it  are  also 
forms  of  that  saint. 

The  form  of  Buddhism  here  represented  is  of  the  highly  T&ntrik  and 
demoniacal  kind,  propagated  by  Padma-sambhava  and  now  existing 
in  the  adjoining  country  of  Bhot&n.  Even  this  mild  form  of  the  image 
of  Ogydn  Ouru  has  decapitated  human  heads  strung  on  to  his  trident. 
The  second  image  is  of  a  more  demoniacal  kind.  The  third  image  is,  of 
course,  S&kya  Muni.  The  fouith  image,  from  its  Brfthmanical  name, 
is  Tarn-din  {Ski.,  Hay agriva\  one  of  the  fiercest  forms  of  demons  and 
an  especial  protector  of  L&maism.  The  trident  is  evexywhere  con- 
spicuous in  the  hands  of  the  sculptured  figures  on  the  walls,  ahd  Shakti 
rites  are  more  pronounced  liei*e  than  in  any  other  place  in  northern 
India.  ^ 

It  \b  also  remarkable  to  find  that  the  high-priest  of  the  H&jo 
temple,  in  common  with  the  other  high-priests  in  K&mrUp,  is  called 
Ikdaif-r^  title  which  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  conferred  on  the 
fifth  Grand  Lftma  of  Lhftsa  by  a  Mongolian  emperor  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a.d.  ;  though  the  Tibetan  equivalent  of  this  title,  viz.,  Gyam-Ub^ 
or  *'  ocean,'*  is  known  to  have  been  used  by  Grand  Ij&mas  previously.  As, 
however,  the  word  is  Mongolian,  it  is  curious  to  find  it  naturalized  here 
and  spontaneously  used  by  Br&hmans.  It  seems  also  to  be  the  title  of 
village-headman  in  the  adjoining  Garo  hills.  The  dalai  of  this  temple 
is  a  married  man,  but  the  office  is  npt  hereditary.  He  is  elected  by  the 
local  priests  from  amongst  their  number,  and  holds  office  till  death. 
He  resides  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  below  the  temple,  in  a  large  house, 
the  exterior  of  which  is  profusely  decorated  with  the  skulls  of  wild 
bufialo,  wild  pig,  deer,  and  other  big  game,  etc.,  like  the  house  of  an 
Indo-Chinese  chieftain. 

<*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  in  Tibet/'  says  Mr.  Fergusson,*  '^  a 
single  relic-shrine  remarkable  either  for  sanctity  or  size,  nor  does 
relic-worship  seem  to  be  expressed  either  in  their  architecture  or 
their  religious  forms/'  and  he  supports  this  by  saying  that  as  their 
deity  is  considered  to  be  still  living,  no  relics  are  needed  to  recall 
his  presence. 

Certainly  no  immense  mounds  of  the  colossal  proportions  com- 
mon in  Indian  Buddhism,  and  in  Burma  and  Ceylon,  appear  to 
exist  in  Tibet,  but  smaller  stupas  are  of  very  common  occurrence ; 
and  the  tombs  of  the  departed  Grand  LSmas  at  Tashi-lhunpo,  etc., 
are  special  objects  of  worship. 

It  is  said  that  Tibet  possesses  several  large  stupas  as  large  as 

1  Dancing  girls  appear  to  figure  to  some  extent  in  certain  Lamaiat  ceremonies  in 
Rhotan,  vide  TiniNBa's  Embauy  to  Tibet,  p.  32. 
>  Hist,  of  I Hd.  and  Eaitern  Architecture,  \\  311. 
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the  Magata  stikpa  of  Nepal.  This  latter  is  one  of  the  celebrated 
places  of  Lamaist  pilgrimage  outside  Tibet.  It  is  called  the 
JrtWuii  lia-^OT  ch^d-rterii  and  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  north- 
east of  Khatmandu,  and  it  is  figured  at  page  262.  Immense 
numbers  of  Tibetans,  both  Lftmas  and  laity,  visit  the  place  every 
winter,  and  encamp  in  the  surrounding  field  for  making  their 
worship  and  offerings,  and  circumambulating  the  sacred  spot.  It 
is  the  chief  place  of  LTimaist  pilgrimage  in  Nejial,  attracting  far 
more  votaries  than  the  Svayambhunath  stupa,*  which  is  not  fiir 
distant.  Its  special  virtue  is  reputed  to  be  its  power  of  granting 
all  prayers  for  worldly  wealth,  children,  and  everything  else  asked 
for.  Dr.  Buchanan-Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  Nepal,  written 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  gives  a  drawing  of 
the  monument,  which  is  of  an  almost  simple  hemispherical  form, 
of  the  type  of  the  earliest  stupas ;  and  Wright,*  under  the  title  of 
^^  temple  of  Bodhn&th,"  gives  a  rough  chromo-lithograph  of  it« 
more  modem  appearance,  with  its  additional  buildings  and  invest- 
ing wall.  But  no  description  or  account  of  the  monument  seems 
to  be  on  record. 

As  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  the  printed  booklet  which  is  sold 
at  the  fltfipa  to  the  pilgrims,  I  here  give  a  short  abstract  of  its 
cont'Cnts,  which  are  interesting  as  showing  how  the  stupa  is 
brought  into  intimate  relation  with  the  chief  legendary  and 
historic  persons  of  early  Lftmaism.  The  print  is  a  new  revision  by 
Punya-vajra  and  another  disciple  of  **  the  great  Lima  Z'ab-dkar.** 
This  latter  Lftma,  I  am  informed,  lived  about  thirty  years  ago, 
and  gilded  the  short  spire  of  the  stupa  and  built  the  present 
investing  wall. 

The  book  states  as  follows : — 

''This  stQpa  enshrines  the  spirit  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  ten 
directions,  and  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  three  times  (t.e.,  the  present, 
past  and  future),  and  of  all  the  Bodhisats,  and  it  holds  the  Dharma- 
Uya. 

1  Spelt /lya. 

t  Called  by  the  LftmM  T*igs-pa  Sin  Kun  (or  f  Zan-bkod) ;  cf.  Aso  Svapmtmhktt  jmrdiu^ 
tranald,  J.R.A,S.,  1SS4, 297.  Another  stOpa  not  far  off,  namely,  about  ten  miles  8.E. 
of  fihAtgaon«  and  tweWe  from  Khat-mandu,  Is  called  sTags-mo-lus-sbsin,  and  Identilled 
as  tlio  site  where  Buddlia  in  a  former  birth  gave  his  body  to  a  starving  tiger,  tliough 
tlic  ortliodoz  site  for  this  story  was  really  uortlicm  India,  cf.  FaHuji ,  c.  xi. 

>  iVe/Mi,  pp.  82, 100. 
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''When  king  Thi-Sroii  Detsan*  asked  the  Guru,*  at  SamyaSy'  to 
tell  him  the  history  of  the  Ma-<fu-ta  atflpa  in  Nepal,  made  by  the  four 
sons  of  '  the  bestower  of  gifts/  named  '  the  poor  mother  Fyarf*d8i-ma 
(fowl-keeper)/  then  the  Guru  thus  related  (the  story) : — 

'"In  a  former  Kalpa — time  beyond  conception — ^the  Bodhisattva 
Mahftsattva  Avalokite^vara,  approached  the  Tath&gatha  Amit&bha  and 
prayed  for  the  animals  immersed  in  the  miry  slough,  and  after  saving 
these  he  went  to  mount  Potala.  There  he  saw  hosts  of  unsaved  animals, 
innumerable  like  unto  mounds  of  murwa  *'  lees,  and  (seeing  this  he) 
wept.  Two  of  his  pitying  tears  were  bom  into  Indra's  heaven  as  god's 
daughters,  named  respectively  Kah-ma  and  the  little  Eaii-ma  or 
Kah*ch'uji-ma.  This  latter  having  stolen  in  heaven  some  flowers, 
was  as  a  punishment  reborn  in  earth,  in  a  low  pigherd's  family  in 
Maguta  in  Nepal,  under  the  name  of  Samvara  or  ''  the  Chief  Happi- 
ness," her  mother's  name  being  Puma.  On  marriage  she  had  four 
sons,  and  her  husband's  early  death  left  her  with  the  sole  care  of  the 
family.  She  with  her  family  undertook  the  herding  and  rearing  of 
geese  for  the  wealthy,  and  having  in  this  pursuit  amassed  much  we^th, 
she — Ma-pya-rdsi-ma  (or  mother  fowl-keeper)— decided  to  buUd  a  laige 
stflpa  in  honour  of  the  Tath&gatha.  She,  thereon,  went  to  the  king 
and  begged  for  a  site,  saying  she  wanted  only  so  much  ground  as  one 
hide  could  cover.  The  king  assented,  saying  "  Ja-run"  which  literally 
means  "  do  "+"  can,"  t.a.,  "  you  can  do  (so)."^  Then  she  cutting  a  hide 
into  thin  thongs  (forming  a  long  rope),  enclosed  that  very  large  space 
which  now  is  occupied  by  this  chaitya.  And  she,  with  her  four  sons, 
and  a  servant,  and  an  elephant  and  an  ass,  as  beasts  of  burden,  brought 
earth  and  stones,  and  commenced  to  build  this  chaitya  by  their  own 
personal  labour. 

"  '  Then  the  king's  ministers  appealed  to  the  king  to  stop  such  an 
ambitious  building,  as  they  asserted  its  magnificence  put  to  shame  the 
religious  buildings  of  the  king  and  the  nobles.  But  the  king  answei'ed 
"  K'a-Sar  " — which  literally  means  "  mouth  +  (has)  spoken  " — and  so 
refused  to  interfere.  (Thus  is  the  name  of  the  stUpa — ^Ja-run  JCa-sar* 
. — ^accounted  for.) 

" '  After  four  years,  when  only  the  base  had  been  laid,  the  mother 
died,  but  her  sons  continued  the  building  till  its  completion.  And  in 
the  receptacle  was  placed  one  Magadha  measure  (drana)  of  the  relics  of 
the  Tath&gatha  Kas3rapa.  This  event  was  celebrated  by  the  manifesta- 
tion in  the  sky,  above  the  stfipa,  of  Kasyapa  himself,  and  the  circles  of 
celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats,    and    their  hosts  of  retinue,  and 


I  The  king  of  Tibet  who  introduced  Lamaism. 
*  i,$^  Padma-eambhava,  or  Ugyan,  the  founder  of  L&maiam. 
a  The  ftrst  Lamaist  monastery  in  Tibet. 

4  The  millet  seed  [elutine  erocanum),  about  the  size  of  mustard  seed,  from  which  ia 
,  made  the  Himalayan  beer. 

»  This  story,  and,  indeed,  the  greater  part  pf  the  legend,  seems  to  liave  its  origin  in 
a  false  etymology  of  the  proper  names. 
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amongst  showers  of  flowers  the  gods  contributed  divine  music  and 
rained  perfume.  Earthquakes  thrice  occurred,  and  through  the  glory 
of  the  assembled  divinities  there  was  no  darkness  for  five  nights. 

« *  One  of  the  sons  then  prayed,  "  May  I  in  my  next  re-birth  be  bom  as 
a  great  scholar  ^to  benefit  mankind)  " — and  he  was  born  as  Thunmi 
Sambhota*  (the  introducer  of  the  so-called  *'  Tibetan  '*  character,  and 
the  first  translator  of  Indian  Buddhist  texts  into  Tibetan),  eirca 
650  A.D. 

"'The  second  son  prayed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  was  re-born  as  '*The 
Bodhisattva  " '  (the  abbot  of  the  first  monastery  of  Tibet). 

" '  Then  the  elephant  or  taii-po  (hearing  these  prayers)  said,  '<  These 
two,  nefflecting  me  who  contributed  so  much  assistance,  are  asking  all 
the  good  things  for  themselves,  therefore  let  me  be  re-bom  in  a  form  to 
destroy  them  or  their  work.''  And  he  was  afterwards  re-bom  as  Lan- 
darma  (the  persecutor  of  Limaism). 

" '  The  third  son,  hearing  the  elephant's  request,  prayed  that  he 
might  be  re-bom  in  a  form  to  neutralize  the  evil  of  the  elephant's  incar- 
nation; and  he  was  bora  as  Lho-lufi  phel  kyi  rdorje  (the  L&ma  who 
murdered  Lan-darma,  the  Julian  of  Lftmaism).' 

"  This  stQpa  is  also  wosshipped  by  the  Nepalese  Buddhists,  viz.,  the 
Newars — the  semi-aborigines  of  the  Nepal  valley,  and  the  Murmi,  a 
ois-Himalayan  branch  of  Tibetan  stock.  The  name  'Maguta' — ^pro- 
nounced '  Makuta ' — is  doubtless  a  contraction  for  Malcuta  bandhana, 
Uie  pre-Buddhist '  crested  chaitya,'  such  as  existed  at  Buddha's  death 
at  Kusinagara,  in  the  country  of  the  Mallas." 

The  Gyan-tse  Oitya-temple  is  thus  described  ' : — 

It  is  nine  storeys  high,  and  is  about  100  to  120  feet  high  and  capped 
by  a  gilt  dome.  A  magnificent  view  of  Ojrantse  town  and  monasteries 
from  top  storey.  Numberless  niches  filled  with  images  of  Buddha  and 
Bodhisatwas.  In  the  first  fioor  is  an  image  of  the  religious  king 
Rabtan.  The  hoie  is  fifty  paces  square.  It  is  only  open  to  public  at 
the  full  and  new  moon. 

At  those  shrines  holding  or  professing  to  hold  relics  the  fiction 
of  miraculous  increase  of  the  relics  is  frequently  enacted.  Thus 
at  the  Maguta  stupa  and  Tashiding  Ch'orten  are  sold  small 
granules,^  alleged  to  be  obtained  by  miraculous  efliorescence  on 


>  Wlio  introduced  a  written  character  to  Tibet. 

>  Tlio  Indian  monk  9ftata*rak8hita,  abbot  of  tlie  first  monastery  of  Tibet  (8amyas). 

*  Smmat^s  Narrative. 

*  On  the  cremation  of  the  body  of  a  Buddha  it  is  beiieved  tliat  no  mere  ash  results, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  the  body  swells  up  and  resolves  into  a  mass  of  sago-Hke  granules 
of  two  kinds,  (a)  PAe-<l«4,  from  the  flesh  as  small  white  granules,  and  (ft)  n'l^jrr/, 
yellowish  larger  nodules  from  tlie  bones.  It  is  the  former  sort  which  are  believed  to 
be  preserved  at  the  holiest  Caitya  of  Sikhim,  namely,  FoA-mi  mA  groi,  or  ''Saviour 
by  mere  sight.**  It  owes  its  spedal  sanctity  to  its  reputedly  containing  some  of  the 
funereal  granules   of  tlie  mythical  Buddha  antecedent  to  9^}'^^   Muni,  namely 
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the  surface  of  the  building  from  the  legendary  relics  of  the  ficti- 
tious Buddha,  KSsyapa,  alleged  to  be  enshrined  therein.  But 
this  practice  is  common  also  to  southern  Buddhism.  In  the  Bur- 
mese chronicles^  it  is  stated  that  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  enshrined  at 
Ceylon,  yielded  in  the  eleventh  century  A.D.,to  the  Burmese  king, 
*'  a  miraculous  incarnation  or  mysterious  growth  of  homogeneous 
substances  from  the  holy  tooth,"  and  Col.  Phayre  adds  ^  and  a 
somewhat  similar  mission  with  a  like  result  occurred  about  twenty 
years  ago  (about  1860  a.d.). 

-  And  in  1892  similar  relics  were  sent  from  Ceylon  to  the  Tibetan 
commissioner  at  Darjiling.  But,  after  all,  such  relics  are  no  more 
spurious  than  the  innumerable  ^'bits  of  the  true  cross,**  holy 
coats,  and  keys  of  St.  Peter,  of  Christendom ;  nor  is  their  worship 
more  remarkable  than  the  vestiges  of  relic-worship  which  still 
survive  in  the  structural  features  of  our  chancels,  and  the  black- 
letter  day  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  the  calendjir. 

The  temple  of  Buddha's  tooth  at  Fu-chau  in  China  is  also  a 
known  place  of  Lamaist  pilgrimage.  The  tooth  is  evidently  an 
elephant's  molar.'  That  one  also  at  the  **  Clear  water  P'u-hsein 
monastery "  in  western  Ssti-ch'an  seems  to  be  somewhat  similar. 
It  is  described'  by  Mr.  Baber  as  ^'  dense  fossil  ivory,"  ^^  about  a 
foot  long,  and  of  a  rudely  triangular  outline." 

The  sacred  mountain  of  Wu-t'ai  or  U-tai  in  northern  China, 
and  the  alleged  birth-place  of  Manjusri,  now  identified  with 
the  metaphysical  Bodhisat  of  Wisdom,  is  a  &voiurite  place  of  pil- 
grimage.    It  has  been  visited  and  figured  by  Hue  and  others.' 

On  mount  0  in  western  SsQ-ch'an,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
11,000  feet,  is  to  be  seen  "  The  glory  of  Buddha"* — a  mysterious 
apparition  like  the  giant  of  the  Brocken,'  which  is  seen  occasion- 
ally by  looking  over  the  top  of  a  cliff  about  2,000  feet  high  into 
the  terrible  iibyss  below.  It  is  a  radiant  halo  of  rainl)ow  tints  and 
it  is  deemed  an  emanation  from  the  aureole  of  Buddha.  The 
Tibetans  visit  the  place. 

Od'tvidi,  or  Kasyapa,  the  relics  liaving  been  deposited  there  by  Jik-mi  Pawo,  the 
incarnatioQ  and  successor  of  St.  Lha-tstln. 
^  PHATBa's  Hittorjf  of  Brit,  Burma. 

*  Sir  Hbhbt  Yolb's  Marco  Polo,  iii.,  ch.  xv.,  where  it  is  figured  after  Mr.  Fortune. 

*  Visited  and  described  also  by  Rev.  J.  Edkins  {Relufiou,  in,  ChtHa),  Uilmour, 
Reichthofen,  Bockhill,  and  more  fully  described  by  D.  PokotilofT,  St.  Petersburg,  1898. 

«  In  Chinese  Fo-Kuang,    Gf.  Babbh's  SappL  Paper*  Oto^,  Soc,,p.  42. 

*  Bbbwstbb's  JValtfm/  Magic,  1833,  p.  180. 
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The  sacred  sites  of  Tibet  are  cited  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
vernacular  geography  already  mentioned.  And  stories  abound 
of  the  miraculous  efficacy  of  such  pilgrimages,  and  even  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  divine  spirit  to  worthy  worshippers. 

Thus  a  story  is  related  regarding  the  great  image  of  '*  the 
Lord  **  at  LhSsa,  which  is  a  parallel  to  that  of  the  widow*s  mite : 
A  |K)or  old  widow,  destitute  of  friends  and  of  means,  made  a  long 
pilgrimage  to  LhiTsa,  but  had  nothing  left  as  an  offering.  By 
begging  she  ultimately  obtained  a  morsel  of  butter,  which  she 
offered  in  a  tiny  lamp  to  the  great  idol.  The  god  there- 
upon revealed  himself  through  the  idol,  which  thanked  her  for  her 
gift,  and  spoke  to  her  a  few  words  of  comfort.  On  this  miracle 
getting  noised  abroad,  a  rich  merchant  set  out  for  Lhrisa,  arguing 
that  if  the  Lord  appeared  to  a  poor  woman  who  presented  only 
one  tiny  lamp,  he  would  certainly  appear  to  the  donor  of  a  host. 
So  he  offered  many  thousands  of  lamps  with  tons  of  butter,  but 
the  idol  remained  impassive  and  irresponsive. 

The  circling  of  the  great  temple  by  prostrations  on  the  ground  is 
an  essential  part  of  the  devotions,«not  only  of  the  pilgrims  but  of 
the  residents.  The  day's  devotions  begin  at  Lhasa  with  the  gun- 
fire about  4  a.m.  from  the  Chinese  minister's  house,  and  they  close 
with  another  gun  at  9  or  10  p.m. 

After  the  morning  report  the  people  are  to  be  seen  in  dense 
crowds  on  the  circular  road,  all  moving  in  one  and  the  same  direc- 
tion, as  with  the  hands  of  a  watch.  A  similar  circuit  is  made  by 
the  devout  in  the  evening,  to  say  nothing  of  smaller  circuits  around 
individual  shrines :  at  least  this  is  imperative  on  common  folk ;  as 
to  the  great  and  wealthy,^  they  urge  that  their  presence  would  only 
interfere  with  the  piety  of  the  people,  so  they  engage  substitutes, 
who,  however,  are  rigorously  required  to  circumambulate  for  their 
masters.  But  whether  done  in  person  or  by  proxy,  a  careful 
reckoning  is  kept  of  the  number  of  circuits  performed,  and  these, 
in  occasional  cases  of  excessive  devotion,  are  even  executed  by  the 
method  of  successive  prostrations,  full  length  on  the  road,  each 
prostration  beginning  where  the  preceding  one  ended,  called 
"  Kiang  K'or." 

Of  the  places  sacred  to  the  (ruru,  the  most  celebrated. is  the 

'  8ayH  A.  K.  (Hbnessy'a  Abstract,  p.  293). 
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^ Lotus  lake"  (Ts'o  Padma-c*an),  on  which  he  is  believed  to 
have  been  born.  It  is  usually  stated  to  be  in  UdySna,  but  other 
accounts  place  it  near  Haridwar/  In  Nepal  at  Halfisi  on  the 
bank  of  the  Dudh-Kusi  is  the  fieunous  hermitage  of  the  G-uru  on 
a  hill  with  many  fossil  remains,  which  from  their  description 
suggest  the  outlying  Siwaliks  range. 

In  the  mountains,  two  days' journey  south  of  G-yang-tse,  near  the 
unreformed  monastery  of  ^e-kar,  is  a  celebrated  rock-cut  cave  of 
St.  Padma,  called  Kyil-k'or  ta-dub.     It  is  thus  described^  : — 

''  We  took  lighted  lamps,  and  after  going  120  pices  inside  the  cavern 
we  reached  an  open  flat  space  about  twenty  feet  square,  from  which  a 
rock-cut  ladder  led  us  up  to  another  open  space  about  ten  feet  square ; 
thirty  paces  farther  brought  us  to  a  stone  seat,  said  to  be  the  seat  of  Ouru 
Padma-sambhava.  Behind  the  seat  was  a  small  hole  drilled  through 
the  rock :  through  this  hole  a  wooden  spoon  about  two  feet  long  was 
passed  by  the  sister  of  the  L&ma  who  accompanied  us,  and  a  small 
amount  of  reddish  dust  was  extracted  which  is  said  to  be  the  refuse  of 
the  Quru's  food.  This  we  ate  and  found  very  sweet  to  the  taste.  Then 
after  lighting  some  sacred  lamps  and  asking  a  blessing,  we  descended  by 
another  flight  of  steps  to  a  place  where  a  stream  issues  from  the  face  of 
the  rock. '  The  total  length  of  the  cave  from  the  entrance  of  the  stream 
is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  There  are  ascents  and  descents,  and  many 
turns  and  twists  through  narrow  passages  where  only  one  man  can  go 
at  a  time,  and  many  people  are  afraid  to  risk  exploring  the  place.  If 
the  lamp  were  to  go  out  there  would  be  no  flnding  the  way  back  again." 

Colossal  images  of  Jam-pa  or  **  The  Loving  One  ^  (the  Buddha 
to  come),  and  sometimes  of  Avalokita  are  occasionally  carved  on 
cliffs.  A  monster  image  of  the  god  Maitreya  (Jam-pa),  three 
storeys  in  height,  is  mentioned  by  explorer  A.  K. ;  *  the  figure 
is  internally  of  clay,  and  is  well  gilded  externally ;  it  is  seated 
on  a  platform  on  the  ground  floor,  and  its  body,  passing  succes- 


^  One  aocoant  given  mo  nys  iliat  tliroe  dayi  from  the  town  in  norUiera  India 
named  Nirdun  (?  Dehra  Dun)  lies  Ranmagar,  thence  four  daye  Haraduar,  where  then 
ie  a  railway  station,  thence  on  foot  two  days  to  Guruduar,  wlience  Ts'o  Padma  is 
eight  days  distant  amongst  seven  hills,  like  Mt.  Mem.  In  regard  to  it,  tlio  <SBUiM-Ma- 
ia  iMui-yig  contains  Uio  following  passage) :  **  At  tlie  city  of  the  king  Da-ya-tse  of 
Pu-rang,  in  consequence  of  water  striking  against  coal,  at  night  tlie  coal  is  seen 
burning.  It  is  said  of  this  coal  and  water,  that  they  have  the  peculiarity  that  the 
water,  if  introduced  into  Uie  stomach  of  man  or  beast,  turns  into  stone." 

>  Lama  U.  O.  SJt,,  loc,  ciU  P-  20. 

*  Hbnbssy,  S,R^  loe.  cit.,  para  10.  An  imsge  similar  to  this,  thirty  feet  liigh,  but  of 
gilt  copper,  is  noted  by  the  Lama  U.  O.,  loe.  cU.,  p.  22.  Lake  at  BoAdi'am  di'en,  near 
tlie  crossing  of  tlie  Tangpo,  near  Yam-dok. 
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sively  through  the  second  and  third  floors,  terminates  in  a  jewelled 
and  capped  colossal  head  above  the  latter  floor ;  in  all,  the  figure 
and  platform  are  said  to  be  seventy  or  eighty  feet  high.  Now,  as  an 
essential  feature  in  Tibetan  worship  is  the  performance  of  circuits 
around  an  image,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pilgrim  in  circling 
this  image  of  Jam-pa  is  compelled  by  circumstances  to  perform 
three  different  series  of  circumambulations  on  as  many  floors ; 
at  first  around  the  god's  legs,  next  around  his  chest,  and  lastly 
around  his  head. 

But,  after  all,  the  greatest  pilgrimage  to  which  a  Lamaist  devotee 
looks  is  to  the  Buddhist-god  incarnate  at  Lhasa,  the  Grand  Dalai 
Lftma. 

Accounts  of  the  culmination  of  such  a  pilgrimage  have  been 
recorded  by  Manning  and  others.  The  infant  G-rand  Lama,  who 
received  Manning,  was  altogether  a  prodigy.  A  reception  by  the 
Grand  Tashi  L&ma,  one  of  the  many  witnessed  by  Mr.  Bogle,  is 
thus  described  by  that  gentleman  ^  (see  figure,  page  305) : — 

**  On  the  12th  November,  a  vast  crowd  of  people  came  to  pay 
their  respects,  and  to  be  blessed  by  the  Lama.  He  was  seated 
under  a  canopy  in  the  court  of  the  palace.  They  were  all  ranged 
in  a  circle.  First  came  the  lay  folks.  Everyone  according  to 
his  circumstances  brought  some  offering.  One  gave  a  horse, 
another  a  cow ;  some  gave  dried  sheep's  carcasses,  sacks  of  flour, 
pieces  of  doth,  etc. ;  and  those  who  had  nothing  else  presented 
a  whit^  Pelong  handkerchief.  All  these  offerings  were  received 
by  the  Lima's  servants,  who  put  a  bit  of  silk  with  a  knot  upon  it 
tied,  or  supposed  to  be  tied,  with  the  L&ma's  own  hands,  about  the 
necks  of  the  votaries.  Aft^er  this  they  advanced  up  to  the  L&ma, 
who  sat  cross-legged  upon  a  throne  formed  with  seven  cushions, 
and  he  touched  their  head  with  his  hands,  or  with  a  tassel  hung 
from  a  stick,  according  to  their  rank  and  character.  The  cere- 
monial is  this :  upon  the  gylongs  or  laymen  of  very  high  rank  he 
lays  his  palm,  the  nuns  and  inferior  laymen  have  a  doth  interposed 
between  his  hand  and  their  heads ;  and  the  lower  class  of  people 
are  touched  as  they  pass  by  with  the  tassel  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand.     •     •    .     •    There  might  be  about  three  thousand  people 


>  0>pk  ci^  p.  66.    A  grander  reception  U  deecribed  by  him  at  p.  M. 
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— men,  women,  and  children — at  this  ceremony.  Such  as  had 
children  on  their  backs  were  particularly  solicitous  that  the  child's 
head  should  also  be  touched  with  the  tassel.  There  were  a  good 
many  boys  and  some  girls  devoted  to  the  monastic  order  by  having 
a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head  cropped  by  the  Lftma  with 
a  knife.  This  knife  came  down  from  heaven  in  a  flash  of  lightning. 
.  .  .  .  After  the  Lftma  retired,  many  people  stayed  behind 
that  they  might  kiss  the  cushions  upon  which  he  had  sat.** 

The  ordinary  receptions  by  his  holiness  have  been  described  by 
the  survey  spy  A.  K.^  Since  his  worshippers  are  in  thousands,  and 
it  is  only  to  those  who  are  wealthy  or  of  high  degree  that  he  can 
afford  to  address  even  a  brief  sentence  or  two,  this  is  always  done 
in  a  deep  hoarse  voice,  acquired  by  training  in  order  to  convey  the 
idea  that  it  emanates  from  maturity  and  wisdom.  Seated  cross- 
legged  on  a  platform  some  six  feet  high,  he  is  dressed  to  be 
worshipped  in  the  usual  colours  of  priesthood,  {•«•,  red  and  yellow, 
and  with  bare  arms,  as  required  of  all  Buddhist  priests,  and  holds 
a  rod  from  the  end  of  which  hangs  a  tassal  of  silk,  white,  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  blue.  The  pilgrim,  coming  in  at  the  entrance  door, 
advances  with  folded  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  and  resting  his  head 
against  the  edge  of  the  platform  above  him,  mentally  and  hastily 
repeats  the  petitions  he  would  have  granted.  These  unuttered 
prayers  the  Dalai  Lama  is  understood  to  comprehend  intuitively ; 
he  touches  the  pilgrim's  head  with  the  bunch  of  silk  in  token 
of  his  blessing,  and  the  worshipper  is  hurried  out  at  the  east  door 
by  attendants,  only  too  happy  if  he  has  passed  say  half  a  minute 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  great  priest.  This  is  the  common  procedure. 
Persons  of  rank  or  substance  are  permitted  to  mount  the  platform 
and  to  perform  obeisance  there,  receiving  the  required  blessing 
by  actual  touch  of  the  Dalai  Lllma's  hand ;  subsequently  such 
worshipper  may  be  allowed  a  seat  below  the  platform  where  a  few 
hoarse  utterances  of  enquiry  may  be  addressed  to  him  by  the 
Dalai  L&ma,  and  he  may  also  be  given  some  food. 

The  account  of  one  of  these  more  select  receptions,  to  which 
Baber  Sarat  gained  admission  in  disguise,  is  here  abridged  from 
his  narrative. 

''  We  are  seated  on  rugs  spread  in  about  eight  rows,  my  seat  being  in 


>  £oc.  ol^  edited  by  HnnuflYi  para.  20. 
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the  third  row,  at  a  difltance  of  about  ten  feet  from  the  Grand  Lftma's 
throne,  and  a  little  to  his  left.  There  was  perfect  silence  in  the  grand 
hall.  The  state  officials  walked  from  left  to  right  with  serene  gravitj, 
as  becoming  their  exalted  rank  in  the  presence  of  the  supreme  vice- 
regent  of  Buddha  on  earth.  The  carrier  of  the  incense-bowl  (suspended 
by  three  golden  chains),  the  head  steward,  who  carried  the  roynl 
golden  teapot,  and  other  domestic  officials  then  came  into  his  holiness's 
presence,  standing  there  motionless  as  pictures,  fixing  their  eyes,  as  it 
were,  on  the  tips  of  their  respective  noses. 

''  The  great  altar,  resembling  an  oriental  throne,  pillared  on  lions  of 
carved  wood,  was  covered  with  costly  silk  scarves;  and  on  this  his 
holiness,  a  child  of  eight,  was  seated.  A  yellow  mitre  covered  the 
child's  head,  his  person  was  robed  in  a  yellow  mantle,  and  he  sat  cross- 
legged,  with  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  together  to  bless  us.  In 
my  turn  I  received  his  holiness's  benediction  and  surveyed  his  divine 
face.  I  wanted  to  linger  a  few  seconds  in  the  sacred  presence,  but  was 
not  allowed  to  do  so,  others  displacing  me  by  pushing  me  gently.  The 
princely  child  possessed  a  really  bright  and  fair  complexion  with  rosy 
oheeki.  His  eyes  were  large  and  penetrating.  .  .  .  The  thinness  of 
his  person  was  probably  owing  to  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremonies  of  the 
court,  of  his  religious  duties,  and  of  ascetic  observances  to  which  he 
had  been  subjected  since  taking  the  vows  of  monkhood.  .  .  .  When 
all  were  seated  after  receiving  benediction,  the  head  steward  poured 
tea  into  his  holiness's  golden  cup  from  the  golden  teapot.  Four  assis- 
tant servers  poured  tea  into  the  cups  of  the  audience.  Before  the 
Orand  Lima  lifted  his  cup  to  his  lips  a  grace  was  solemnly  chanted. . 
Without  even  stirring  the  air  by  the  movements  of  our  limbs  or  our 
clothes,  we  slowly  lifted  our  cups  to  our  lips  and  drank  the  tea,  which 
was  of  delicious  flavour.  Thereafter  the  head  butler  placed  a  golden 
dish  full  of  rice  in  front  of  his  holiness,  which  he  onlv  touched ;  and 
its  contents  were  then  distributed.  I  obtained  a  handful  of  this  con- 
secrated rice,  which  I  carefully  tied  in  one  comer  of  my  handkerchief. 
After  grace  had  been  said,  the  holy  child,  in  a  low  indistinct  voice, 
chanted  a  hymn.  Then  a  venerable  gentleman  rose  from  the  middle 
of  the  first  row  of  seats,  and,  addressing  the  Onuid  Lima  as  the  Lord 
Avalokita  Incarnate,  redted  the  many  deeds  of  mercy  which  that 
patron  saint  of  Tibet  had  vouchsafed  towards  its  benighted  people. 
At  the  conclusion  he  thrice  prostrated  himself  before  his  holiness,  wnen 
a  solemn  pause  followed ;  after  which  the  audience  rose,  and  the  Grand 
Lima  retired. 

''One  of  the  butler's  assistants  gave  me  two  packets  of  pills,  and  the 
other  tied  a  scrap  of  red  silk  round  my  neck.  Tlie  pills,  I  was  told, 
were  Ohinlab  (blessings  consecrated  by  Buddha-Kashyapa  and  other 
saints),  and  the  silk  scrap,  called  sungdA  (knot  of  blessing),  was  the 
Grand  Lima's  usual  consecrated  return  for  presents  made  by  pilgrims 
and  devotees.*' 
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'*  Since  we  left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven  and  to  pour  out 
drink-offeiinffs  to  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things  and  have  been  consumed  by 
the  sword  ana  famine." — Jeremiah  xliv.,  18.^ 

[AIST  mythology  is  a  fascinating  field  for  explor- 
ing the  primitive  conceptions  of  life,  and  the  way  in 
which  the  great  forces  of  nature  become  deified.  It 
also  shows  the  gradual  growth  of  legend  and  idolatry, 
with  its  diagrams  of  the  unknown  and  fetishes ;  and  how  Buddhism 
with  it«  creative  touch  bodied  forth  in  concrete  shape  the  abstract 
conceptions  of  the  learned,  and,  while  incorporating  into  its  pan- 
theon the  local  gods  of  the  country,  it  gave  milder  meanings  to 
the  popular  myths  and  legends. 

The  pantheon  is  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  peopled 
by  a  bizarre  crowd  of  aboriginal  gods  and  hydra-headed  demons, 
who  are  almost  jostled  o£f  the  stage  by  their  still  more  numerous 
Buddhist  rivals  and  counterfeits.  The  mythology,  being  largely  of 
Buddhist  authorship,  is  full  of  the  awkward  forms  of  Hindu  fancy 
and  lacks  much  of  the  point,  force,  and  picturesqueness  of  the 
myths  of  Europe.  Yet  it  still  contains  cruder  forms  of  many  of 
these  western  myths,'  and  a  wealth  of  imagery. 

Primitive  Buddhism,  as  we  have  seen,  knows  no  god  in  the 
sense  of  a  Creator  or  Absolute  Being ;  though  Buddha  himself 

1  Compare  with  the  analogous  Buddliist  *'  Qoeen  of  Heaven,"  T&raor  Kwin-yin,  pp. 
486,  etc. 

*  Cf.  V.  A.  Smith  **  On  the  Grfeco-Roman  influence  on  the  Civilization  of  Ancient 
India,"  J,A.S.B,,  1891-92,  p.  50,  etc    Also  Prof.  OhOnwbdbl,  loe.  cit. 
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seems  to  have  been  in  this  respect  an  agnostic  rather  than  an 
atheist 

But,  however,  this  may  be,  the  earliest  Buddhist  mythology 
known  to  us  gives  the  gods  of  the  Hindus  a  very  prominent  phice 
in  the  system.  And  while  rendering  them  finite  and  subject  to  the 
general  law  of  metempsychosis,  yet  so  &r  accepts  or  tolerates  the 
current  beliefs  in  regard  to  their  influence  over  human  affairs  as  to 
render  these  gods  objects  of  fear  and  respect,  if  not  of  actual 
adoration  by  the  primitive  Buddhists. 

The  earliest  books  purporting  to  reproduce  the  actual  words 
spoken  by  the  Buddha  make  frequent  references  to  the  gods  and 
demons.  And  in  the  earliest  of  all  authentic  Indian  records,  the 
edict-pillars  of  Afoka,  we  find  that  model  Buddhist  delighting  to 
call  himself  *Hhe  beloved  of  the  gods."  The  earlier  Buddhist 
monuments  at  Barhut,  etc.,  also,  are  crowded  with  images  of  gods, 
Yakshas  and  other  supernatural  beings,  who  are  there  given  attri- 
butes almost  identical  with  those  still  accorded  them  by  present- 
day  Buddhists.  Every  Buddhist  believes  that  the  coming  Buddha 
'is  at  present  in  the  Tushita  heaven  of  the  gods.  And  the 
Ceylonese  Buddhists,  who  represent  the  purer  form  of  the  fidth, 
still  worship  the  chief  Indian  gods  and  are  addicted  to  devil- 
worship  and  astrology.^ 

But  the  theistic  phase  of  Buddhism  carried  objective  worship 
much  further  than  this.  For  as  Buddha  himself  occupied  in 
primitive  Buddhism  the  highest  central  point  which  in  other 
fidths  is  occupied  by  a  deity,  his  popular  deification  was  only 
natural. 

In  addition  to  the  worship  of  Buddha,  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the 
MahSySna  school  created  innumerable  metaphysical  Buddhas  and 
Bodhisats  whom  it  soon  reduced  firom  ideal  abstractness  to 
idolatrous  form.  And  it  promoted  to  immortal  rank  many  of  the 
demons  of  thd  Sivaist  panthe<m ;  and  others  specially  invented  by 

1  RnnDATiiis,  0^  p.  7.  **  In  the  oouityud  of  noariy  all  the  wihins  (monmsteriot)  In 
Ceylon  there  is  a  small  dewila  (or  god-temple)  in  which  the  Brihmanical  deities  are 
worshipped.  The  penone  who  oflksiate  in  them  are  called  KfujpoMi.  They  marry. 
The  incantationa  Uiey  use  are  in  Sanakrit  {KatL  M<m.,  p.  901).  The  chief  goda 
worshipped  are  Vishnu,  Kataragama,  NUa  irbo  in  the  next  Kalpa  is  to  beoome 
Maitreya  Buddha,  and  Pattini  Deva.  Other  temples  belong  to  tutelarles,  «.^.,  Samaa 
Deva,  the  tutelary  of  Buddha's  fooHMint^  8kl>pade  {RtfL  Senriet  Temmm  Chmmimam^ 
Ceyloo,  1879.  p.  <B).  It  is  probable  that  this  Pattinl  is  the  tutelary  goddess  of 
A«oka's  capital,  Fatna.    CX.  my  DiaoMiry  </tanM9r  »te</Pdfa/«piiira,  stclSM.** 
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itself  as  dsfensoreajidei;  and  to  all  of  these  it  gave  oharaoteristio 
forms.  It  also  incorporated  most  of  the  local  deities  and  demons 
of  those  new  nations  it  sought  to  convert.  There  is,  however,  as 
already  noted,  reason  for  believing  that  many  of  the  current 
forms  of  Br&hmanical  gods  were  suggested  to  the  BrAbmans  by 
antecedent  Buddhist  forms.  And  the  images  have  come  to  be  of 
the  most  idolatrous  kind,  for  the  majority  of  the  Lftmas  and 
almost  all  the  laity  worship  the  image  as  a  sort  of  fetish,  holy  in 
itself  and  not  merely  as  a  diagram  or  symbol  of  the  infinite  or 
unknown. 

The  iJlmaist  pantheon,  thus  derived  from  so  many  di£ferent 
sources,  is,  as  may  be  expected,  extremely  large  and  complex. 
Indeed,  so  chaotic  is  its  crowd  that  even  the  Lftmas  themselves  do 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  its  members  to  any  generally  recognized 
order,  nor  even  to  have  attempted  complete  lists  of  their  motley 
deities.  Though  this  is  probably  in  part  owing  to  many  gods 
being  tacitly  tolerated  without  being  specially  recognized  by  the 
more  orthodox  LSmas. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  systematic  list  which  I  have  seen,  is 
the  Pekin  Lfima's  list  so  admirably  translated  by  the  late  Mr. 
Pander,^  but  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other  extant  lists,  is 
defective  in  many  ways  and  only  fragmentary. 

The  chief  Tibetan  treatises  on  the  L&maist  pantheon  according 
to  my  Lftma  informants,  are : — 

(a)  Z'ft-lu  L6-tsa-wa'8,  "  The  means  of  obtaining  The  Hundred  (gods).' 
This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  extant  systematic  works  on  L&maist 
deities  and  seems  to  date  from  about  1436  a.d.,  when  Z'&-lu  succeeded 
to  the  great  Pandit  Atisa's  chair  at  Q&h-ldan  monastery.  •  Zh&-Iu  Lo- 
oh'euy  *Hhe  great  translator/'  states  that  he  translated  his  description 
from  one  of  the  three  great  Indian  works  by  Pandit  Bhavaskanda 
entitled  ''Slokas  on  the  means  of  obtaining  (tutelary  and  other 
deities).''  *  The  term  "  the  hundred  "  which  occurs  in  the  title  of  this 
and  the  following  treatises  refers  only  to  the  chief  divinities ;  for  the 
total  number  described  is  much  greatef . 

(6)  Pari  L6-t6a-wajB  ''  The  Hundred  precious  Manifestations  of  Nar- 
thang."  *  This  work  issuing  from  the  great  press  at  Narthang  near 
Tashi-lhunpo  is  said  to  deal  mainly,  if  not  solely,  with  those  omitted  by 
Z'ftlu,  and  is  placed  about  the  sixteenth  century  a.d. 

1  Am  PatUkeoK  det  Ttehani/ticka  HtUuHn,  etc 

>  sOrubB-t'ub  brgya-rtsa. 

>  Sgrub-t'ub  ts'ig  bc'ad,  Skt  ?  Sadatudk  tioha, 
*  rin-*byuA  sNar-t'an  bigya-rtsa. 
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(c)  T&ranfttha's  "The  Hundred  preoiouB  Appeaitmcee."  ^  This  work  by 
the  great  historiographer  Lima  Tiran&tha  oontaiiui  mainly  residual  deities 
omitted  by  the  two  previous  writers ;  but  it  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
more  demoniacal  forms.*  This  work  dates  from  about  1600  a.d.  and 
was,  I  think,  printed  at  Phun-ts'o-ling  near  Narthang ;  but  I  omitted 
to  note  this  point  specially  while  consulting  the  book  at  Darjiling.' 

(d)  The  Dalai  LftmaKag-wafkL6-zanGya-ts'6's  "autobiography/' written 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  a.d.  In  its  mythological 
portion  it  describes  chiefly  those  aboriginal  Tibetan  deities  which  had 
become  grafted  upon  orthodox  L&maism. 

All  the  foregoing  works  have  been  consulted  by  me  except  the  second 
or  Narthang  text,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  book  referred  to  by 
Pander/  The  Pekin  work  translated  by  Pander  and  dating  from  1800 
A.D.,  seems  to  have  been  a  compilation  from  the  above  sources  in  regard 
to  those  particular  deities  most  favoured  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongolian 
Lftmas,  though  the  descriptions  with  the  Pekin  list  are  often  meagre  and 
frequently  different  in  many  details  compared  with  the  earlier  work  of 
Z'&-lu/  Another  book,  also,  it  would  seem,  printed  in  Ohina,  was  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Rookhill.' 

I  cannot  attempt,  at  least  at  present,  to  give  any  satisfactory 
classification  of  such  a  disorderly  mob,  bat  I  have  compiled  from 
the  foregoing  sources  a  rough  general  descriptive  list,  so  as  to  give 
a  somewhat  orderly  glimpse  into  this  chaotic  crowd  of  gods, 
demons,  and  deified  saints. 

Arranged  in  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of  their  rank,  from 
above  downwards,  the  divinities  seem  to  fall  under  the  following 
seven  classes : — 

1.  Buddhas. — Celestial  and  human. 

2.  BodhisatB. — Celestial  and  human,  including  Indian  saints 

and  apotheosized  LSmas. 

3.  ISMarieB. — Mostly  demoniacal. 

4.  Defendera  of  the  Faith,  and  Witehea  (Dakkinl). 

5.  Indian  Brdhmanieal  goda^  godlings,  and  genii. 

1  Bin-liyuA-bigys  rtaa. 

*  Gon.po,  Ski.,  Nitha  ;  mod  Lharmo.  Skt,  KaC 

s  it  may  probably  be  a  venion  of  tliia  work  iHiich  Pander  (ZtiUehifif^  Miknolcffit^ 
p.  54,  Berlin,  188Q)  refers  to  as  publithed  at  Urgya  by  a  Buooeasor  of  Tiranitha  r Je-^toun 
jKlam-pa. 

«  Op.  cii,,  p.  68. 

*  With  thcaa  lista  may  also  be  compared  the  Uhiatrated  Buddhist  pantheon  of  the 
Japaneee,  Bnttm  dtthdnd,  reproduced  in  parte  in  Prof.  J.  Hoffman  at  Leyden  in 
SiBBOU>*s  Nippon  Arcki9  mar  BeKkrtibumg  ton  Japan,  Vol.  ▼.,  and  by  Dr.  W.  AnDaaaow 
in  his  admirable  CattUoffue  qfJap.  Paintingt  in  British  Mwmuwt, 

*  It  gives  picturee  of  the  goda  and  sainta  with  their  special  mantras. 
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6.  OawrUry  gods  (yul-lha)  and  guardians  (smft-ma),  and  Local 

gods. 

7.  PeraoTud  godSf  or  fiEuniliars. 

The  iutelariesy  however,  overlap  the  classes  above  them  as  well  as 
the  next  one  below,  and  some  of  the  ^  guardians  "  are  superior  to 
the  Indian  gods.  The  first  four  classes,  excepting  their  human 
members,  are  mostly  immortal,^  while  the  remainder  are  within 
the  cycle  of  re-births. 

Before  giving  the  list  of  these  various  divinities,  and  descriptive 
details  of  the  images  of  the  more  important  ones,  let  us  look  at 
the  typical  forms  and  attitudes,  the  material,  and  methods  of  exe- 
cution of  images  in  general. 

The  immense  numbers  of  images  abounding  in  Tibet  are  not 
confined  to  the  temples,  but  are  common  in  the  houses  of  the 
laity,  in  the  open  air,  as  talismans  in  amulet-boxes,  and  painted  or 
printed  as  screens,  and  on  the  title-pages  of  books,  and  as  charms, 
etc. 

The  artists  are  almost  exclusively  Lftmas,  though  a  few  of  the 
best  idols  in  LhSsa  are  made  by  Newari  artisans  from  Nepal,  who 
are  clever  workers  in  metal  and  wood.  Some  also  are  painted  by 
lay-artists,  but  such  images  must  be  consecrated  by  L&mas  in 
order  to  be  duly  efficacious  as  objects  of  worship,  for  most  of  the 
images  are  credited  with  being  materially  holy,  like  fetishes,  and 
capable  of  hearing  and  answering  prayers.  The  mode  of  executing 
the  images,  as  regards  the  materials,  the  auspicious  times  to  com- 
mence the  image,  and  to  form  the  most  essential  parts,  such  as 
the  eyes,  are  all  duly  defined  in  the  scriptures,  whose  details  are 
more  or  less  strictly  observed.  Many  of  the  more  celebrated  idols 
are  believed  by  the  people  and  the  more  credulous  L&mas  to  be 
altogether  miraculous  in  origin — **  self-formed,**  or  fiillen  from 
heaven  ready  fashioned.^ 

The  images  are  executed  in  various  ways :  as  statues  or  bos' 
reliefs  (sku)and  medallions,  and  as  pictures  (sku-t'aft  or  z*al-t'aft).' 
The  statues  are  sometimes  of  colossal  size,^  especially  those  of 

1  Tho  Limas  do  not  generally,  u  do  the  Nepaleae  Buddhists,  restrict  immortality  to 
Adi-Buddha. 

•  The  Hindus  entertain  the  same  belief  as  regards  their  ^^^rupi  idols,  which  are 
mostly  ancient  Buddhist  ones. 

•  Lit.  silat  + image. 

•  Schlagintweit  describes  {Bud.,  p.  220)  one  of  these  colossal  images  at  Loh  as  *'tli6 
Buddlia  in  Meditation,"  and  as  liigher  tlian  the  temple  itself,  tlie  head  gobig  tlirough 
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Maiti'eya,  or  "  The  coming  Buddha,"  which  are  occasionally  rock- 
cut  ;  but  most  are  less  than  life-size. 

Of  statues  the  most  common  form  is  the  plastic,^  all  of  which 
are  gilt  or  coloured.  They  are  often  cast,  as  baa-rdiefSj  in 
moulds,  and  are  formed  of  coarse  papier-mdchSy  or  clay,  bread- 
dough,  compressed  incense,  or  variously-tinted  butter,"  and  the 
larger  ones  have  a  central  framework  of  wood.  The  plastic  image 
or  moulded  positive  is  then  dried  in  the  sun — excepting,  of  course, 
those  made  of  butter, — ^and  it  is  afterwards  painted  or  gilt. 

The  gilt-copper  images  *  are  more  prized.  The  costly  ones  are 
inlaid  with  rubies,  turquoises,  and  other 
precious  stones.  Less  common  are  those 
of  bell-metal,*  while  the  poorer  people  are 
content  with  images  of  brass  or  simple 
copper.  Wooden  images^  are  not  com- 
mon, and  stone  images®  are  least  frequent 
of  all,  and  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
shallow  baa-rdiefa  on  slabs,  or  rock-cut 
on  cliffs.  Internal  organs  of  dough  or 
clay  are  sometimes  inserted  into  the  bodies 
of  the  larger  images,  but  the  head  is 
usually  left  empty ;  and  into  *the  more 
valued  ones  are  put  precious  stones  and 
filings  of  the  noble  metals,  and  a  few  grains 
of  consecrated  rice,  a  scroll  bearing  "  the 
Buddhist  creed,"  and  occasionally  other 

texts,  booklets,  and  relics.  These  objects  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
the  plastic  material,  but  usually  are  placed  in  the  central  cavity,  the 
entrance  to  which,  called  "  the  charm-place,"  ^  is  sealed  up  by  the 
consecrating  Lama.^  And  the  image  is  usually  veiled  by  a  silken 
scarf.® 

Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  miniature  funereal  images  or 

the  roof.  **  The  body  is  a  frame  of  wood,  dressed  with  draperies  of  cloth  and  paper, 
the  head,  the  arms,  and  the  feet  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  moulded  of  clay." 

1  'jim-giuga. 

«  Hue's  i&m,  ii.,  p.  95 ;  Rockhill,  Land,  i.,  p.  69.  In  Ceylon  temporary  images  are 
said  to  be  made  of  rice.— Hardt's  Scut,  Mon,,  202. 

8  gser-zaiks-sku.  *li-ma.  « S*ih-sku.  « rdo-sku.  '' zuh-zliug. 
•  This  ceremony  is  called  "  rabs-gnas  zhug-pa."    Cf.  Csoma,  A.,  p.  408. 

9  The  images  of  the  fierce  gods  and  goddesses  especially  are  veiled.  The  veil  cover- 
ing Uie  face  of  Dwi  is  called  **  Lha-moi  zliab-k'ebs.       It  is  a  wliite  silken  scarf,  about 


Amitayus. 
(Qilt-copper  from  Lhlaa.) 
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<:aitya8y  moulded  of  clay  or  dough,  with  or  without  the  addition^of 
relics/  and  corresponding  to  the  dhdrma-^ctri/ra  of  the  Indian 
stwpasy  and  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsiang  in  the  seventh  century 

A.D.     Small  consecrated 


CiuARDiAN  Kino  of  tub  South. 
YirQdhaka. 


medallions  of  clay  are 
also  given  by  the  Dalai 
and  Tashi  Grand  Lamas 
to  donors  of  largess,  in 
return  for  their  gifts, 
one  of  which  is  figured 
as  a  tail-piece  on  page 
304. 

The  pictures  are 
mostlypaintingSySeldom 
uncoloured  drawings, 
and  many  of  them  are 
of  considerable  artistic 
merit.  The  style  and 
technique  are,  in  the 
main,  clearly  of  Chinese 
origin.  This  is 
especially  seen  in  the 
conventional  form  of 
clouds,  water,  etc., 
though  the  costumes 
are  usually  Tibetan, 
when  not  Indian.  The 
eye  of  the  Buddhas  and 
the  more  benign  Bod- 
fa  isats  is  given  a  dreamy 
look  by  representing  the 
upper  eyelid  as  dented 
at  its  centre  like  a 
cupid's  bow,  but  I  have 
noticed  this  same  pecu- 


liarity in  mediaevtil  Indian  Buddhist  sculptures. 

eighteen  indies  broad,  with  red  bordere  about  a  foot  wide.     And  on  it  are  dr  wn  in 
coloui-8  several  of  the  auspicious  symbols,  tlie  swastika,  elephants'  tusks,  conch,  jewels, 
also  the  goad,  etc.,  and  the  mystic  spell  Bh/c-i. 
1  Called  ta-UclCit. 
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The  paintings  are  usually  done  on  cloth,  frescoes^  being  mostly 
confined  to  the  mural  decoration  of  temples.  The  colours  are  very 
brilliant  and  violently  oontrast'ed,  owihg  to  the  free  use  of  crude 
garish  pigments,  but  the  general  colour  effect  in  the  deep  gloom 
of  the  temple,  or  when  the  painting  is  toned  down  by  age,  is  often 
pleasing. 

The  cloth  used  is  canvas  or  cotton — seldom  silk.  It.is  prepared 
by  stretching  it  while  damp  over  a  wooden  frame,  to  which  the 
margin  of  the  cloth  is  stitched ;  and  its  surface  is  then  smeared 
over  with  a  paste  of  lime  and  flour,  to  which  a  little  glue  is  some- 
times added.  On  drying,  its  surface  is  rubbed  smooth  and  slightly 
polished  by  a  stone,  and  the  drawing  is  then  outlined  either  by 
hand  with  a  charcoal  crayon,  or,  in  the  more  technical  subjects,  by 
a  stencil-plate  consisting  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  which  the  pattern 
is  perforated  by  pin-holes,  through  which  charcoal  dust  is  sifted. 

The  lines  are  then  painted  in  with  Chinese  ink,  and  the  other 
colours,  which  are  usually  crude  pigments  imported  from  China  or 
India.  The  colours  are  simply  mixed  with  hot  thin  glue,  and  as 
the  picture  is  unvarnished,  L§maist  paintings  are  especially 
subject  to  injury  by  damp. 

On  completion,  the  artist  puts  a  miniature  figure  of  himself  in  a 
comer  at  the  bottom  in  an  adoring  attitude.  The  painting  is  then 
cut  out  of  its  rough  easel-frame,  and  it  has  borders  sewn  on  to 
it,  consisting  of  strips  of  coloured  silk  or  brocade,  and  it  is  mounted 
on  rollers  with  braxen  ends,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  a  map 
or  a  Japanese  Kakemonof  But  it  is  not  so  elongated  as  the  latter, 
nor  is  it  so  artisticidly  mounted  or  finished. 

The  mounted  Tibetan  painting  has  a  tricoloured  cloth  border  of 
red,  yellow,  and  blue  from  within  outwards,  which  is  alleged  to 
represent  the  spectrum  colours  of  the  rainbow,  which  separates 
sacred  objects  from  the  material  world.  The  outer  border  of  blue 
is  broader  than  the  others,  and  broadest  at  its  lowest  border,  where 
it  is  usually  divided  by  a  vertical  patch  of  brocade  embroidered 
with  the  dragons  of  the  sky. 

A  veil  is  usually  added  as  a  protection  against  the  grimy  smoke 
of  incense,  lamps  and  dust    The  veil  is  of  flimsy  silk,  often 


1  '<UlM-Tis. 

>  Cf.  W.  AifDBii0Oif*8  C^UUoffut  Japmmi  Pietmru;  Norr  and  (Iliddow,  Imdig.  Bmce$, 
808. 
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adorned  ^ith  sacred  symbols,  and  it  is  hooked  up  when  the 
picture  is  exhibited. 

Now  we  are  in  a  position  to  consider  the  detailed  description  of 
the  images.  The  various  forms  of  images  fidl  into  characteristic 
types,  which,  while  mainly  anthropomorphic,  difiTer  in  many  ways 
as  regards  their  general  form,  attitude,  features,  dress,  emblems, 
etc.,  yet  all  are  constructed,  according  to  a  special  canon,  so  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  Buddhist  image  from  a 
BrShmanical  or  a  Jain. 

The  forms  of  images  difiTer  broadly,  as  regards  the  general  type 
or  mode  of  the  image,  the  posture  of  the  body  (sedent  or  other- 
wise), and  the  attitude  in  which  the  hands  are  held,  the  number 
of  arms,  which  are  emblematic  of  power,  and  the  symbols  or  in- 
signia which  they  bear,  as  signifying  their  functions. 

The  general  type  of  Buddha's  image  is  well-known.  It  is  that 
of  a  mendicant  monk,  without  any  ornaments  and  with  tonsured 
hair,  and  it  is  also  extended  to  most  of  the  mythical  Buddhas.  It 
is  called  the  Muni  or  saint-type,^  and  it  is  usually  represented 
upon  a  lotus-flower,  the  symbol  of  divine  birth. 

Extra  to  this  type,  the  three  others  most  common  are : — 
1st.    <<  The  Mild  "  calm  form  {2Pi-ioa*)  or  Bodhisat  type. 
2nd.  «  The  Angry  "  type  (ro-ww"),  of  the  «  Howler  *'  {Rudra 

and  Marui\  or  Storm-deity  of  Vedic  times. 

3rd.  "The  Fiercest"  fiend  type  (Drag-^  or  DrashsT)  ; 

a  fiercer  form  of  No.  2,  and  including  the  "  lord  **- 

fiends.' 

These  latter  two  types  are  confined  mainly  to  Tfintrik  Buddhism, 

which,  as  with  TSntrik  Hinduism,  gives  each  divinity  a  double  or 

treble  nature  with  corresponding  aspects.    In  the  quiescent  state 

the  deity  is  of  the  mild  Bodhisat  type ;  in  the  active  he  is  of  the 

Angry  or  Fiercest-fiend  type.    Thus  the  Bodhisat*  Manju^ii,  the 

God  of  Wisdom,  in  his  ordinary  aspect  is  a  "  Mild  "  deity  (iT'i-u^a); 

as  "  The  Fearful  Thunderbolt"  (Bhadrava'Vajra)^  he  is  an  "Angry" 

1  t'ub-bEugs. 

*  Tibeto-SaiiBkrit  dictionaries  give  •^ipiya"  as  weU  as  <<Saiiti"  aa  the  Sanskrit 
equivalent  of  this  word,  bo  it  may  Uterally  mean  a  mild  form  of  the  Qi^^ist  gods. 

s  K^io-ho  from  the  Skt.  Krodha,  anger. 

*  Dragypo  or  Dragt-y^ed. 

*  mGon-po— Skt.,  Natha. 
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deity  {To'V)o)\  and  as  "The  six-faced  dreadful  King-demon,**^  he 
is  of  "The  Fiercest  Fiend  "  type  {Drag-poy 

To  avoid  unnecessary  repetition  in  the  detailed  descriptions,  it 
seeois  desirable  to  give  here  a  general  note  on  these  typical  mild 
and  demoniacal  aspects,  and  also  on  the  attitudes  of  the  body  and 
of  the  fingers. 

The  "Biild"  (Z'i-wa)  deities  are  of  what  has  been  called  by  some  Euro- 
pean  writers  "  the  Bod-  • 
hisat  type.**  They  are 
figured  as  young  hand- 
some Indian  princes  and 
princesses,  seated 
usually  on  lotus  thrones, 
and  are  thus  described 
by  Z'&lu:  The  figure 
looks  proud,  youthfu], 
beautiful,-  and  refined. 
The  body  emits  a  halo 
of  innumerable  rays  of 
light,  figured  as  radiat- 
ing wavy  lines,  with 
tremulous  lines  alter- 
nating. The  drees  is 
of  the  Indian  style, 
with  one  silk  shawl  for 
the  lower  limhs,  and 
one  for  the  upper,  a 
head  ornament  (or 
crown)  of  precious 
things,  an  ear-rinff,  a 
dose  -  fitting  neduace, 
and  a  doihal  or  garland 
reaching  down  to  the 
thigh,  and  a  S^mando 
or  shorter  garland  reach- 
ing to  the  navel,  an 
armlet,  wristlet,  brace- 
let, anklet,  girdle  {^ok- 
pag$)f  and  a  sash  {dor- 
*p*yan)  with  fringes.     The  above 


AmitAtus. 
Th«  Buddha  of  Boandlen  Llf«. 

ornaments  at-e    accounted  thirteen. 


1  gdon-dnig-ch*an  ']ig-byed  bdud-las  raam  rgyml. 

*  According  to  the  rhjrme : 

rje-btflun  'Jam  dbjrans  k'roe-pa-iii 
rdo-rje  ']if •  byed  ']igi  par  l^ed, 
k*ro-bor  rgjal-po  gdon  drug  c'an. 

*  For  th«  (80  or  84)  tacondary  beauties,  cf.  BuBHOur'B  LoIhm,  App^  vui.,  Hakdt's  Mtm^ 
887,  Raj.  U  Mitba's  UlUa  V'iM.  For  descripUon  of  Hindft  Idola,  see  Bfihat  SaiphitA, 
trannUted  by  Dr.  Knm^y.itvl  .&,▼{.,  822. 
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The  hair  of  the  gods  is  dressed  up  into  a  high  cone  named  ral-pa'-t'or- 
tshogSy  and  the  forehead  usually  bears  the  tilak  or  auspicious  mark. 
The  goddesses  are  given  a  graceful  form  with  slender  waist  and  swelling 
breasts,  and  their  hair  is  dressed  into  plaits  which  lie  on  the  hinder 
part  of  the  neck,  and  they  beam  with  smiles. 

The  **  Angry"  type  {T<mvo)  is  terrible  in  its  elaborate  nglinessi 

with  disproportion- 
ately large  head,^ 
scowling  brows,  and 
orueli  callous  eyes, 
and  usually  with  a 
third  eye  in  the 
centre  of  the  fore- 
head. <  Z'fi-lu  de- 
scribes them  as  &ty 
brawny-limbed,  and 
menacing  in  atti- 
tude, standing  or 
half-seated  uponsome 
anim^,  their  lips  a- 
gape,  showing  their 
great  canine  fierngs, 
and  rolling  tongue; 
their  wolfish  eyes 
are  glaring,  the 
beards,  eyebrows,  and 
hair  are  either 
yellow,  red,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  greyish- 
yellow,  and  the  hair 
is  erect,  with  occa- 
sionally a  fringe  of 
curls  on  the  fore- 
head, believed  by  some  to  represent  coiled  snakes.  The  females, 
as  in  the  annexed  figure,*  except  for  their  fiill  breasts  and  the 
absence  of  beards,  do  not  differ  in  appearance  from  the  males. 

1  Cr.  ScRLAo.,  J}.,  p.  222,  for  measurements  of  proportions  of  several  of  these  images, 
fl  Tril6cana,  a  diaracter  also  of  the  Hind&  Bhairava  and  K&l!  and  Uieir  demon  troop 
of  followers,  Uio  yrtfifc 
•  After  Pander. 


Tub  Sus-DBYiL  DJ£VI, 
T.,  Lbs-mo. 
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All  these  fiends  have  six  oiaiamenti  of  human  bones,  namely:  (1) 
ear  ornament,  (2)  necklet,  (3)  armlet,  (4)  bracelet,  (5)  anklet  (but  some 
have  snake-bracelets  and  anklets),  and  (6)  a  garland  of  circular  bodies, 
fixed  to  bone-heads  (9eralkha)^  and  corresponding  to  the  9emodo  of  the 
Z*i-wa,  and  occasionally  they  have  a  doahal  garlatid.  The  foregoing 
is  according  to  the  Indian  canon,  but  the  Tibetan  style  enumerates  for 
them  thirteen  ornaments,  namely :  (1)  the  raw  hide  of  an  elephant,  as 
an  upper  covering,  (2)  skins  of  human  corpses  as  a  lower  garment,  (3) 
a  tiger  skin  inside  the  latter,  (4)  Brahma's  thread  (ts'ah-skud),  (6  to  10) 
the  six  bone  ornaments  above  noted,  (11)  TUak  mark  on  forehead,  of 
blood,  n2)  Grease  (Z'ag)  on  either  side  of  mouth,  and  (13)  ashes 
smearea  over  body. 

The  "Fiercest"  Fiends— (Z>ra^-j7o  and  Oon-po)  closely  re- 
semble the  above  **  Angry  Deities.**  Th#»y  have  usually  chaplets 
of  sknlls  encircled  by 
tongues  of  flames ;  and  they 
tread  upon  writhing  victims 
and  prostrate  bodies. 

As  regards  the  Poaturea  of 
the  images,  the  chief  sedent 
postures,  and  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  several  forms 
of  Buddha  himself,  and 
secondarily  of  the  celestial 
Buddhas  and  BocAiisats  are 
as  follows : — 

(1)  ''The  adamantine,  un- 
changeable, or  fixed  pose" 
(Skt.,  Fofra  (t)  Palai^^)  sedent 
in  the  well-known  cross-legged 
Buddha  posture.  The  legs  ai<e 
looked  firmlv  and  the  soles 
directed  fully  upwards.  This 
is  the  pose  of  deepest  meditation,  hence  it  is  also  called,  when  the 
hands  he  loosely  in  the  lap,  the  '*  Dhydna  or  meditative  mudray 

(2)  ««TheBodhisat-poee"  {^k!t.,Saiva  {f)f)alaAa')  differs  from  No.  1  in 
having  the  legs  looser  and  unlocked.  The  soles  are  scarcely  seen.  Th&B 
is  the  pose  of  first  emergence  from  meditation. 

(3)  "  The  sub-active  pose  "  (8kt.  (P)  NiwmpalaAa) '  is  emerged  farther 
from  meditation.  It  has  the  legs  unlocked,  the  left  being  quite  under 
the  right,  and  the  soles  invisible. 


QlKTA  IM   MBDITATIOir. 


^  rdo-rje  fkyil-dmii. 


oenM-dpa  tkyil  druh.  »  Skyil  dknin  chuA  tad. 
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(4)  *'The  Enchanter's  poee"  (Skt.,  LalUa\  t.«.,  after  the  manner  of 
"  The  Enchanter  "  Ma&jof rl.  Here  the  right  leg  hangs  down  with  an 
inclination  slightly  inwards  and  the  left  is  loosely  bent. 

(6)  Maitreya's  pose.*  Sedent  in  the  European  style  with  both  legs 
pendant. 

The  chief  attitudes  of  the  hands  and  fingers  {rnvd/raa^)  are  the 
following,  and  most  are  illustrated  in  the  figures : — 


Tuit  FivB  Cblbstial  Jimas  (ob  Buddhas). 


Amltibha. 


JLmogha-tiddhl* 

Yiurocana. 
Batna-iambhAVA. 


Ikabobhjra. 


1.  «' Earth-touching/'   or   the   so-called  «<  Witness*'  attitude   (Skt., 
lihUfpar^a* ),  with  reference   to  the  episode  under  the  Tree  of  Wis- 


^  rol-ba  bzugfl. 


byams  bzugs. 


•  p'yag-rgjra. 


*  sa-gnon. 
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dom,  when  S&kya  Muni  called  the  Earth  as  his  witness,  in  his  tempta- 
tion by  M&n.  It  affects  only  the  right  hand,  which  is  pendant  with 
the  knuckles  to  the  front.  It  is  the  commonest  of  all  the  forms  of  the 
sedent  Buddha,  and  almost  the  only  form  found  in  Burma  and  Oeylon. 
It  is  also  given  to  the  celestial  Buddha  Akshobhya,  as  seen  in  the 
figure  on  the  preceding  page. 

2.  "The  Impartial"  (8kt,  SamdhUan^),  or  so-called  «« meditative 
posture  "  (8kt.,  SamddM ').  Resting  one  hand  over  the  other  in  the 
tap  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  with  the  palms  upwards,  as  in 
Amit&bha  Buddha  (see  the  attached  figure). 

3.  '*The  best  Perfection''  (Skt,  Uitarorbodhi^  Index-finger  and 
thumb  of  each  hand  are  joined  and  held  almost  in  contact  with  the 
breast  at  the  level  of  the  heart,  as  in  the  celestial  Buddha  Yairocana 
in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  paffe. 

4.  "  iKiming  the  Wheel  of  the  Law "  (Skt.,  Dharmorcakra  '). 
Dogmatic  attitude  with  riffht  index-finger  turning  down  fingers  of 
left  hand,  figured  at  page  134.  * 

6.  "  The  best  Bestowing  "  (Skt.,  Varada ').  It  signifies  charity.  The 
arm  is  fully  extended,  and  the  hand  is  directed  downwards  with  the 
outstretched  palm  to  the  front,  as  in  *'  the  Jewel-bom  "  Buddha  Ratna- 
sambhava,  who  is  figured  on  the  opposite  page. 

6.  <<  The  Protecting^"  or  <<  Bef  uge-giving  "  (8kt.,  I$aran  *).  With  arm 
bent  and  palm  to  front,  and  pendant  with  fingers  directed  cloumioardf , 
as  in  No.  5. 

7.  "The  Ble^ng  of  Fearlessness"  (Skt.  t  Ahhaya).  Tlie  arm  is 
elevated  and  slightly  bent.  The  hand  elevated  with  the  palm  to  the 
front,  and  the  fingers  directed  upwards,  as  in  Amogha-siddha  Buddha, 
figured  over  page.    It  is  also  the  pose  in  the  episode  of  the  mad  elephant. 

8.  '*The  Preaching"^  differs  from  No.  7  in  having  the  thumb  bent, 
and  when  the  thumb  touches  the  ring-finger  it  is  called  ''The 
triangular '  (pose),  see  figure  on  page  5. 

9.  ''  The  Pointing  Finger." '  A  necromantic  gesture  in  bewitching, 
peculiar  to  later  Tftntriian. 

The  halo,  or  nimbus,  around  the  head  is  sabelliptical,  and  never 
acuminate  like  the  leaf  of  the  jtipal  or  Bodhi  tree  {FicuB 
rdigioad).  The  fierce  deities  have  their  halo  bordered  by  flames  (see 
figure  page  330).  An  additional  halo  is  often  represented  as  sur- 
rounding the  whole  body,  as  figured  at  pages  333  and  336.  This  con- 
sists of  the  six  coloured  rays  of  light,  and  it  is  conventionally  repre- 
sented by  wavy  gilt  lines  with  small  tremulous  lines  alternating. 

Colour  J  too,  is  frequently  an  index  to  the  mood.     Thus,  white 

I  mftain-bs*«g.  >  tiiViio  'dsiii.  *  byati-diub-mdi'og. 

«  cli'tw  'k*(ir-lj«kor.  *  mch*og-«bjin.  '  skymb-Bbyin. 

'  ch'os  'c'ad.  '  pa-dan  rtae  gsam.        '  sdigs-dsuli. 
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and  yellow  complexions  uaually  typify  mild  moods,  while  the  red, 
blue  and  black  belong  to  fierce  forms,  though  sometimes  light 
blue,  as  indicating  the  sky,  means  merely  celestial.  Generally  the 
gods  are  pictured  white,  goblins  red,  and  the  devils  black,  like  their 
European  relative. 

The  Buddhas  and  other  divinities,  as  well  as  the  superior 
devils,  are  figured  upon  a  lotus-flower,  a  symbol  of  divinity. 
The  lotus-flower,  on  which  the  Buddhas  and  mild  divinities  are 
flgured,  is  the  red  lotus  (Ndv/mAitMn  speciosfwm) ;  while  the  fiercer 
divinities,  including  frequently  Avalokita,  and  all  those  demons 
who  are  entitled  to  lotus-cushions,  should  have  a  pinkish  variety 
of  the  white  lotus  (Nymphcea  esculenta)^  the  petals  of  which  are 
much  notched  or  divided,  so  as  to  resemble  somewhat  the 
Acanthus  in  Corinthian  capitals.  The  blue  lotus  is  the  special 
flower  of  Tfirft,  but  it  is  conventionally  represented  by  the  LSmas 
as  different  from  the  Utpal  (Nymphcea  «p.),  as  figured  on  the  oppo- 
site page. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  most  Tantrik  Buddhist  images  is  the 
frequent  presence  of  a  Buddha  seated  on  the  head  of  the  image 

table  showing 
Thb  Submouhting  JINAS  in  Buddhist  Imagbs. 


JINAS. 

Valrocana. 

bhava. 

Amitabha. 

Amogha. 
•iddha. 

awmwanUd 

BVDDHAl. 

Haiiraya 

HwU-TaJriMm 

AmltSyiia 

Maltr^a 

aurmouMUd 

BODSISATS. 

rSaaaata. 
bhadra 

^^^^ 

Vetn^lcarfd 
MaliisahavaB 

PiU^iJaya 
SiUuUthvlslia 

(adhloakra) 
JVanaMttra 

PraJfiarpAiamiU 

BatBa.pinl 
Pito  Juabbala 
PitoVaiwa. 

yana 
Vaaadhara 
**Kaii.wa. 

bhadra" 

ATalokiU 
Tiri 

Vlfra^iipl 

KaODHA. 

Kila-Tanari 
Saamnka-Tama 
KilaaambhaU 
Aoala-Khroda 

ra)a 
Bi^hra-loma. 

gyonmar 
"Hunmdaad** 

Khrodaraja 
"Ban-nagBrje 

Mahft-pratTaii. 

gira 

Bakta-jakiha 

HajanlTa 
KiodhaAfalo- 

kite  Pita 

Brlknll 

(P .  .  .  Kal- 

pa) 
Knni.kiiU« 

Knm- 
knUa" 
"giUbatfal 
oh'eo-mo  " 

Kura-knUa 
Mahft. 

Majttri 

LOTUSES— SURMOUNTING  BUDDHAS. 
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or  aoiidst  the  hair.  The  existence  of  such'sarmounting  images 
in  the  Tfintrik  Buddhist  sculptures  of  India  was  noted  by  Dr. 
Buchanan-Hamilton  in  his  survey  of  Bihar  ^  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  but  since  his  time  the  subject  has  attracted  only 


BI«M  LoiiM.  White  Lotos.  kack, 

LOTUSES  and  other  ilowen  of  convenUoiud  form* 

the  merest  incidental  notice  of  writers  on  Indian  Buddhist  an- 
tiquities,* who  seem  to  have  considered  all  such  images  to  be 
figures  only  of  Avalokita,  because  Hiuen  Tsiang  mentioned  that  a 
certain  image  of  Avalokita  had  Amit&bha  seated  in  his  hair. 

As  the  subject  is  interesting,  and  of  some  importance,  L  give 
in  the  table  the  results  of  my  study  of  a  large  series  of  Lamaist 
pictures  containing  such  figures,  and  descriptions  of  others  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  Pandits  ^^gZ'onnu"  Gupta,  ^rit&ri, 
Kalamt&ra,  Lhan-skyes  rolwa-kun-rigs,  and  Bhavaskandha. 
,  The  surmounting  image  represents  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
particular  Bodhisat  or  deity ;  and^he  nearly  always  is  one  or  other 
of  the  five  Jinas^  as  the  Tibetans  term  them,*  or  the  Buddhas 
of  Meditation  (Dhydni'Buddha)^  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Nepalese  Buddhists.  In  a  few  cases  the  coming-Buddha  Maitreya 
is  figured  with  9&kya  Muni  on  his  head,  as  indicating  spiritual 
succession  rather  than  parental  relationship,  but  it  is  the  latter 
which  is  the  rule. 

>  Easttm  India,  i. 

*  India  Arch4nhgieal  Surtep  Ripii^  by  ffir  A.  GumrniOHAM ;  WtH  India  Ardk  S, 
R§pi$.f  by  J.  BoBons;  CaUdogm  of  Ardksolog,  ColUeticm  in  Indian  MmHom,  by  J. 

ANDBIIflON. 

*  rg3ral-ba  rigs-lna^-or  **The  Pentad  Victors.**  No  one  seems  to  have  noticed  this 
constant  use  by  the  LAmas  of  the  word  Jina  for  the  celestial  Buddhas,  wliom  the 
Nepalese  tenn  Dhyini-Buddba,  though  it  is  interesting  in  regard  to  Jainism  in  its 
relations  to  Buddhism. 

z  2 
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Oocaaionally  the  sunnounting  Jinas  are  represented  by  their 
mystic  emblems  of  a  wheel^.tw^/ra,  jewel,  lotus,  or  vi^va^vcyraf  as 
will  be  described  presently.  Thus  Batnasambhava  is  usually 
represented  by  a  jewel  on  the  head  of  his  spiritual  reflex  Jambhala, 
the  god  of  wealth.  And  it  is  to  be  noted  that  when,  as  often 
happens,  the  image  is  surrounded  by  figures  of  the  five  Jinas  in 
an  arc  outside  the  halo,  then  its  own  special  surmounting  parent 
occupies  the  central  position  in  that  arc,  whilst  the  others  are 
placed  two  on  each  side  at  a  lower  level. 


Bngltoli  Nam*. 

TlbetMi. 

Sanskrit. 

1.  a  pike 
a  trident 

K'atvaA 

khdpvdnga 

K'a-'tvaA-rtse-gsum 

trivia 

2.  hand-drum 

Da-ma-ru 

datnaru 
karirika 

3.  chisel-knife 

Origng 

4.  thunderbolt 

rDo-rje 

vajra 

5.  croes-thunderbolt 

sNa-ts'offs  rdo-rje 

v%^V0'Vnji*n 

6.  rosary 

Pren-ba 

itUUd 

7.  liOtus-iiower  (white  or 

Pad-ma 

rod) 

padma 

blue  lotus  ^ 

Ut-i)al 

VtjKll 

As  oka-flower  * 
"Nftga's  tree  "(cactus 

Mya-Aan-med  palii-shi& 

a^ka 

XLu-shin 

or  coral)  * 

fid(fd-tarv 

8.  alann-statt' 

'K'argail 

hikile,  or  khakkarn 

begffing-bow] 
9.  wish-granting  gem 

XuA-bzed 

patra 

(Yid  bz'in)  Norbu 
Me-ris 

{cinM')  VMHt 

10.  flames 

11.  snare' 

dnPbli 

pdfa 

12.  bell 

ghauta 

13.  wheel 

'K'orlo 

eakra 

14.  skull-cup 

15.  thunderbolt-dagger 

T'od-k'rag 

kapdla 

p'ur-bn 

phtirbu{1) 

10.  spear 
17.  club 

gDuA 
Be-con 

gad& 

18.  dirk  or  dagger 

'Chugri 

19.  sword 

Kal-g?i 

adi 

20.  axe 

dGrasta 

parasti  (?) 

21.  liammer 

T'o-ba  mt'o-ba 

mitdgara 

22.  iron-goad 

IC'ags-kyu 

23.  mace 

Ben 

24.  thigh-bone  trumpet 

rKa&duA 

25.  conch-shell  trumpet 

Dun 

fOfikha 

26.  iron -chain 

IChags-sgrog 

27.  skeleton-staff 

dByug-pa 

28.  See  No.  1  (a) 

29.  water-pot 

Bum-pa ' 

kaldsa 

anointmg  vase 

sPyi-^ugs 

fly-whisk 

rl^rayab 
rGyal-mts'an 

ehaari 

banner 

dhvaja 

•1  See  figures  on  previous  page. 
'  To  rescue  the  lost  or  to  bind  the  opponents. 
Lakshmi. 


A  symbol  of  ipiva,  Yaruua,  and 


INSIGNIA. 
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The  objects  or  insignia  which  the  several  figures  bold  in  their 
hands  refer  to  their  functions.  Thus,  Manjusri,  the  god  of 
wisdom,  wields  the  sword  of  the  truth  in  dissipating  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  and  in  his  left  he  carries  the  book  of  Wisdom 


^»  '^^^  luf^X 


^M'"!  '^'^^'^ 


iNBlOMtA  AHD  WbAPOWB  OF  THB  OOM,  BTC. 

upon  a  Lotus-flower,  thus  symbolizing  its  supernatural  origin ;  and 
he  rides  upon  a  roaring  lion  to  typify  the  powerfully  penetrating 
voice  of  the  Law. 
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The  chief  of  these  insignia  and  other  objects  held  in  the  hands 
of  the  images  are  shown  in  the  foregoing  illustration^  and  are 
as  follows ;  the  numbers  in  this  list  correspond  to  those  in  the 
figures. 

We  now  can  look  into  the  details  of  the  principal  members  of 
the  pantheon. 

The  vast  multitude  of  deities  forming  the  LSmaist  pantheon  is, 
as  already  mentioned,  largely  created  by  embodying  under  differ- 
ent names  the  different  aspects  of  a  relatively  small  number  of 
divinities  with  changing  moods.  Such  expressed  relationshipi 
however,  seems  occasionally  a  gratuitous  device  of  the  Ltoias  in 
order  to  bring  some  of  their  indigenous  Tibetan  deities  into  rela- 
tionship with  the  earlier  and  more  orthodox  celestial  Bodhisats  of 
Indian  Buddhism.  But  the  various  forms  have  now  all  become 
stereotyped,  and  even  a  trivial  difference  in  title  yields  a  different 
form  of  image.  Thus  the  images  of  **  Maitreya  "  and  **  Bhrikufi  '* 
differ  much  from  those  of  '^  BhadrakaMaitreya"  and  ^^Arya  Bhri- 
kut;i.*'  And  different  writers  differ  in  some  of  the  minor  details 
in  their  description  of  some  of  these  stereotyped  forms.  Thus  we 
have  images  described  as  ^*  in  the  fashion  of  Nfigfirjuna,**  or  of  some 
one  or  other  celebrated  Indian  monk  or  Lftma. 

First  in  our  classification  come  the  Buddhas,  human  and  celes- 
tial. 

L  The  Buddhas. 

The  innumerable  forms  of  the  Buddhas,  the  &bulous  terrestrial, 
the  celestial  and  metaphysical,  are  all,  with  a  few  exceptions,  based 
upon  the  five  conventional  attitudes  ascribed  to  the  historical 
Buddha,  as  marking  the  chief  episodes  of  his  Buddhahood.  And 
of  these  **  the  Witness  attitude "  is  in  Tibet,  as  in  Indian  and 
southern  Buddhism,  the  most  common.  Additional  varieties  are 
obtained  by  giving  to  these  images  different  colours,  ornaments, 
and  symbols.  Almost  all  are  sedent  in  the  well-known  cross-legged 
attitude  of  Buddha's  image ;  few  are  standing,  and  the  recumbent 
or  dying  posture  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Tibet. 

The  typical  Buddha  is  conventionally  represented  as  a  man  of 


After  Pamdbii,  Panth,,  p.  108. 
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the  most  perfect  form  and  beauty.^  The  &ce,  usually  of  Aryan  type 
and  unbearded,  wears  a  placid  and  benign  expression.  The  head 
is  bare,  and  the  hair  roughly  tonsured  and  curly/  with  a  protu- 
berance '  on  the  crown  or  vertex  upon  which  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented a  diadem/  He  is  clad  in  mendicant's  fl[arb,  without  any 
jewellery.  The  shawl '  usually  leaves  the  right  shoulder  bare,  ex- 
cept when  representing  him  preaching  or  walking  abroad  in  public. 
He  sits  under  the  pvpcU-treef  the  ^'Tree  of  Wisdom,**  upon  a 
cushion  of  lotus-flowers  set  upon  a  throne  covered  by  a  mat,*  sup- 
ported by  lions  or  other  animals,  as  a  sort  of  heraldic  shield.  And 
the  throne  is  sometimes  surmounted  by  a  framework  bearing  at 
its  sides  the  figures  of  a  rampant  lion  trampling  upon  an  elephant, 
and  surmounted  by  a  **  water-lion,**  ^  topped  by  a  ^ottu^bird  as 
the  centre-piece  or  keystone  of  the  arch. 
1.  Sdkt/a  Mwni  Bhagavdn. 

T.,  8'&kya-t'ub-pa  bc*om-ldan  'das. 

This  typical  form  of  the  Buddha  is  figured  as  at  page  6,  but 
the  right  hand  should  be  in  the  pose  of  Akshobhyaat  page  336.  It 
represents  ^kya  Muni  at  the  greatest  epoch  of  his  life,  namely, 
under  the  **  Tree  of  Wisdom,"  at  the  instant  of  his  attaining  his 
Buddhahood.  He  has  the  general  characters  of  a  Buddha  as 
already  described.  He  has  a  golden  complexion,  with  tonsured 
indigo-coloured  hair,  and  wears  the  three  robes  of  a  religious 
mendicant,  without  any  ornaments.  He  sits  in  ^*  the  indestructible  " 
pose,  with  right  hand  in  **  witness  attitude,"  and  sometimes  a 
begging-bowl  rests  on  his  lap.     He  is  seated  upon  a  cushion  of 


1  PoMMdng  *'tlietliiHy  baaaUM"  aod  "the  eighty  Bteondm-g  beautiee.*'  TheM 
Include  a  lotus  mark  on  each  palm  and  sole. 

*  The  ragged  contour  of  9iLk7*'*  cropped  hair  in  hie  images  is  ascribed  to  his  haWng 
on  his  great  renunciation  cut  off  his  tresses  with  his  sword.  The  cut  locks  of  hair 
were  carried  to  heayen,  where  the  gods  enshrined  them  in  '*  the  tomb  of  the  Jewelled 
Trtsses"  (Oh^osmiu  Ocdlya),  which  is  still  a  regular  object  of  worship  with  Bnimese 
lluddhists. 

»  Skt^  CTiAsijAa;  Tib.,  TiMff-ior. 

*  Skt,  Cw^  The  peculiar  flarae-like  process  intended  to  represent  a  halo  of 
rays  of  light  issuing  from  the  crown,  so  common  in  Geylon  Images,  is  not  distinctly 
rapresented  by  the  Tibetans,  and  at  most  by  a  Jewel. 

9  Tib.,  Loff&i.  •  Tib.,  Ttn-kah 

f  Described  by  Hiuw  TnAiio»  Bi4L't  translation  of  ^Si-Ts-A't,  U.,  p.  122. 
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sacrificial  grass,^  set  upon  a  lion-supported  lotus-throne  at  the 
spot  at  Buddh-GayS,  in  Gangetic  India,  afterwards  called  **  the 
adamantine  throne." '  In  this,  his  final  struggle  for  the  Truth, 
the  powers  of  darkness  which,  assailed  him  are  concretely  repre- 
sented as  Mftra,  the  demon  of  Desire,  and  his  minions,  and  the 
'Hhree  fires  "  of  desire  are  still  pictured  as  being  above  him. 

Mfira  denies  the  good  deeds  in  this  and  former  lives,  which 
qualified  S&kya  Muni  for  the  Buddhahood,  and  calls  upon  him  to 
produce  his  witness.  Whereupon  the  embryo  Buddha  touches 
the  ground  and  instantly  the  old  mother  Earth,  Dharitri  or  Dharti 
Mata,'  appears  riding  upon  a  tortoise  (symbolic  of  the  earth), 
bearing  in  her  hand  a  *^paniaa"  garland,  and  she  addresses  the  saint^ 
saying,  ^'I  am  your  WUneae/* — hence  the  name  of  this  attitude  of 
Buddha,  the  ^'Earth-touching  "  or  **  Witness.''  The  legend  goes  on 
to  relate  that  the  earth-spirit,  wringing  her  hair,  caused  a  huge 
river  to  issue  therefrom,  which  swept  away  MSra  and  his  hordes. 
This  episode  of  wringing  the  hair  and  the  destruction  of  M&ra  and 
his  minions  is  frequently  depicted  in  Burmese  temples ;  and  the 
custom  amongst  the  Burmese  of  pouring  water  on  the  ground  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  religious  service  is,  I  am  informed  by  a 
Burmese  monk,  an  appeal  to  the  earth-spirit  to  remember  and 
bear  witness  to  the  particular  good  deed  when  men  have  forgotten 
it. 

In  the  larger  images  of  this  form  of  Buddha  he  is  frequently 
figured  with  his  two  &vourite  disciples  standing  by  his  side,  S&ri- 
putra  on  his  right,  and  Maudgalyayana  on  his  left. 

This  title  of  Bhagavdn^  or  '*  The  Victorious,"  *  is  in  Tibet  the 
most  frequently  used  of  idl  Buddha's  titles,  after  Sakya  Muni  and 
Tath&gata. 

Other  recognized  forms  of  S&kya's  image  are : — 

^a)  Sikya  in  the  four  other  sedent  attitudes,  and  the  standing  and 
dying,  or  the  so-called  ''  lion  ''-postures. 

(5)  Jo-wo  Bin-po-che,  ''The  Precious  Lord/'  as  a  young  Indian 
prince  of  sixteen. 

(e)  Vajrftsan  Muni  (Tub-pa  rdo-rje  gdan  tso-'k'or-gsum). 


1  Kufft  (|MW  eynotHrcidu), 

*  Vajrftsana  (T^  rdo-rje-gdan,  pron.  Dorje-d^n). 

s  Cr.  Tatlob'8  FrimUivt  CuUurf,  i.,  820  ;  ii.,  270. 

«  La  bien-heureux  (Bobm.,  i.,  71 ;  and  Jabbcr.,  D.,  147). 
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(d)  Tub-pa  dam-ts'ig  gsum-bkod  (Pand.,  No.  86). 
{e\  Bhagav&n  ekajata  (Osoma's  iin.,  p.  691). 

\jf)  Buddha-kapila  (Safus-rgyas  t*od-pa  :  Pajto.,  No.  69) — a  very  de- 
moniaca]  form. 

And  here  also  seem  to  come  the  mythological  series  of  **  The 
Six  Muni/'  the  presidents  of  the  six  worlds  of  re-birth — see  "Wheel 
of  Life."  These  appear  to  be  identical  with  "  The  Six  Jiz6 "  of 
the  Japanese,  thpugh  the  ^^Jiz6  '*  are  usually  alleged  to  be  forms 
of  KahUigarhha.  Here  also  should  probably  come  "  The  King 
of  the  powerful  Nagas "  ^  which  seems  to  represent  Buddha 
defended  by  the  Ndga  Muchilinda,  who  seems  to  be  a  historic 
person,  a  helot  (that  is  Naga)  villager  of  Muchilinda,  a  hamlet 
which  adjops  Buddh-GaylL 

2.  Ths  Seven  Heroic  Buddhae  (of  the  Past)  *  or  Tathdgatas^ 

This  is  a  fiAbulous  arrangement  of  human  Buddhas,  for  none 
of  them  are  historical  except  the  last,  to  wit,  9^kya  Muni.  Yet 
it  was  of  early  origin,  as  this  series  of  images,  and  each  of  the 
number  with  his  special  tree  of  wisdom,  is  found  in  the  Stupa 
of  Barhut,  which  is  assigned  to  about  150  aa,  and  they  are  also 
enumerated  in  the  southern  scripture,  the  Dighor^ikdya. 

In  keeping  with  their  imaginary  character,  all  are  given  the  most 
extravagant  size  and  duration  of  earthly  life.^ 

Their  number  is  sometimes  extended  to  nine.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  the  antecedent  Buddhas  is  Dipamka,irn  (Tib.,  Mor-me- 
mdsad),  **  The  Luminous."  This  imaginary  Buddha  is  considered 
by  some  of  the  L&mas  to  be  the  first  of  the  series  of  the  seven 
earthly  Buddhas  preceding  ^akya  Muni,  but  by  the  Ceylonese  he 
is  placed  as  the  twenty-fourth  predecessor.*  He  is  represented  as 
the  first  teacher  of  ^kya  in  one  of  the  former  births  of  the  latter, 
and  a  favourite  Jatoka-tale  frequent  in  the  Oandhara  sculptures  in 
the  British  Museum,  and  as  a  current  picture  in  Burmah  shows 


1  kLu-dlMJ^-gi-rgyal-po;  Skt,  Nagcfrara  raja.*-Hii  face  It  white  aod  bit  body  blue ; 
be  if  Bitting  in  rdo-rje  Bkyil-knin.  8ymb.*-HiB  two  bAnds  are  in  the  mudra  of  nan- 
'gre-lae-'don-par-oidaad-pa  (or  causing  the  animal  beings  to  be  delivered  from  misery) 
and  are  held  over  the  heart.  He  has  no  ornaments.  Behind  him  is  a  screen  and 
flower  and  a  seyen-h<kxied  snake  cano|»y.    Gf.  Panobb,  p.  71. 

*  Sate-rgyas  dpab-bohiduns.  *  De-bs'in  gs*egB-pa. 
«  Cf.  Os.,  An, ;  Tvnmn,  J  A  JS^.,  viii.,  7S9 ;  Ham>t's  Mom.,  04. 

•  The  Nepalese  place  him  as  the  ninth  predeceseor  of  the  historical  Buddha  (Horns., 
/.,  p.  186).  Cf.  HoFW Avv  In  8lebold*s  Nippon  PmniUuon^  ▼.,  77.  "  Tbb  Twvmr.pooB 
BuMMUs"  are  Dipaihkara,  Kau^^inya,  MaAgahi.  Aunanas,  Raivata,  Qobhita,  (?)  Ana* 
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the  self-sacrifice  of  the  embryo  ^fikya  Muni  in  throwing  himself 
over  a  paddle  to  form  a  stepping-stone  for  the  Buddha  Dipaihkara 
(Sumedh  ?) — suggestive  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh's  gallantry  to  Queen 
Elizabeth  under  somewhat  similar  circumstanoes. 

I>ipaihkara's  image,  which  is  figured  in  the  Vajracedika^  is 
frequently  perforated  by  innumerable  sockets,  into  which  small 
lamps  are  set.  This  practice  is  evidently  suggested  by  the 
concrete  rendering  of  his  name  as  ^^  the  burning  lamp." 

The  Seven  Buddhas  are  usually  enumerated  as: — 

1.  Yipafyin(T.,rNam-gsigs); hands"earth-touching"and"impartial." 

2.  3ikhin  (T.,  gTsug-gtor-c'an) ;  hands  <'  best-be^wing  "  and  **  im- 
partial." 

3.  Visvabhu  (T.,  T'am-ch'ad-skyob)  ;  hands  "  meditative." 

4.  Kiakucandra  (T.,  K'hor-wa-hjigs) ;  hands  ''  protecting"  and  '* im- 
partial." 

6.  Kanaka-muni  (T.,  gSer-t'ub);  hands  "preaching"  and  "im- 
partial." 

6.  Kft^apa  (T.,  'Od-sruns)  has  his  right  hand  in  "  best  bestowing  "  ; 
and  the  left  holds  a  piece  of  his  robe  resembling  an  animal's  ear  (see 
figure  on  page  5).  Each  is  dressed  in  the  three  religious  garments,  and 
sits  in  the  "  unchangeable  or  adamantine  "  pose,  or  stands. 

7.  S&kya  Muni  (T.,  B'ftkya  t'ub-pa)  in  "  the  preaching  attitude." 

'^  The  Three  Holy  Ones  "  are  seldom,  if  ever,  concretely  represented 
in  Tibet  by  Buddha,  Dharma,  and  SaAgha;  nor  have  I  found  such 
a  triad  figured  in  Indian  Buddhism,  though  many  writers  have 
alleged  the  existence  of  them,  without,  however,  bringing  forward 
any  proofs.  A  triad  of  large  images  often  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  LSmaist  altar,  the  central  one  being  usually  the  founder  of  the 
particular  sect  to  which  the  temple  belongs,  and  the  other  two 
varying  with  the  whim  of  the  local  Lama. 

THE  CELESTIAL  BUDDHAS. 

The  ideal  origin  of  the  celestial  Buddhas  has  already  been 
referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  doctrine.  The  five  celestial  Bud- 
dhas were  invented  in  the  earlier  theistic  stage  of  Buddhism. 

The  first  of  the  series  seems  to  have  been  AmitSbha,  or  ^^  the 
Boundless  Light,"  a  title  somewhat  analogous  to  the  name  of  the 
oldest  of  the  mythical  human  Buddhas,  **  the  Luminous  "  (Dipaih- 
kara).   This  metaphysical  creation  first  appears  in  works  about  the 

▼ama-dar^in,  Podma,  Narada,  Padmottara,  Sumedlias,  Su]ata,  Priya-daryiu,  Artha- 
darfin,    Dhanna-darfin,    Siddbirta,  Tishya,   Puahya,    Yipafyin,  ^tkliin,  Viayabhlk, 
KnJaioandra,  Kanaka-muni  (or  Konigamana),  and  Kftfjrapa. 
1  CaouAt  An, 
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beginning  of  our  erai  and  seems  tx>  embody  a  snn-myth  and  to 
show  Persian  influence.  For  he  was  given  a  paradise  in  the  west, 
to  which  all  the  suns  hasteui  and  his  myth  seems  to  have  arisen 
among  the  northern  Buddhists  when  under  the  patronage  of 
Indo-Scythian  converts  belonging  to  a  race  of  sun-worshippers. 
Indeed  I  he  is  believed  by  Eitel  and  others  to  be  a  form  of  the 
Persian  sun-god ;  and  he  was  made  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
historical  Buddha. 

Afterwards  he  was  quintupled)  apparently  to  adapt  him  to  the 
theory  of  the  five  earthly  Buddhas,  the  coming  one  and  the  four 
of  the  past,  as  well  as  to  the  other,  mystical  groups  of  five — ^the  five 
senses,  the  five  dca/ndhas^  the  Gve  virtues,  five  cardinal  points 
where  the  centre  makes  the  fifth.  And  each  one  of  these  five 
celestial  Buddhas  was  made  to  preside  over  a  particular  direction,  as 
already  detailed.  Images  of  this  series  of  Buddhas  are  found 
amongst  the  lithic  remains  of  India  about  the  seventh  century 
A.D.,  if  not  earlier. 

In  the  more  developed  theory,  tending  towards  monotheism,  a 
.  First  Great  Cause,  under  the  title  of  the  primordial  or  Adi-Buddha, 
is  placed  above  these  five  celestial  Buddhas  as  their  spiritual 
father  and  creator.  And  to  this  rank  was  promoted  the  first  and 
central  one  of  the  metaphysical  Buddhas,  namely,  Vairocana,  ^  The 
Omni-present  **  or  his  reflex  Samantabhadra,  *'  The  All  Ghood." 

These  three  series  of  Buddhas  are  arranged  according  to  the 
mystical  theory  of  the  three  bodies  of  Buddha  {Tri  lcdya)\^ 
namely,  (a)  the  Dharma-kdya^  or  law-body,  which  has  been 
termed  ^^easential  wisdom  (Bodhi)  **  and  is  self-existent  and  ever- 
lasting, and  represented  by  Adi-Buddha,  (b)  Sarnbhogd-kdya  or 
adorned  body,  or  reflected  wisdom,  represented  by  the  celestial 
Jinas,  and  (e)  NvrmAgorkdya^  or  changeable  body,  or  praUical 
wisdom  represented  by  Qakya  Muni  and  the  other  human 
Buddhas.  Though  in  a  more  mystic  sense  Q&kya  Muni  is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  incarnate  aggregate  of  the  reflected  unadom  of 
all  the  five  celestial  Jinas. 

But  these  five  celestial  Jinas  were  latterly  held  to  unite  also  within 
themselves  both  the  forms  of  metaphysical  bodies,  both  the  Dharma- 
kSya  and  the  Sambhoga-kaya.  Hence  arose  two  series  of  their 
images. 

*  Cf.  HoiNM.,iZi».,87»5S,M;  Koppbn,  ii,  26 :  8cblao^61,210:  ExnL,Namdb.,pamm. 
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The  original  series  of  these  images  of  the  strictly  asoetio 
Buddhartype  was  by  a  materializing  of  the  word  called  the  religious 
(ascetic)  or  Dharma  type — and  such  images  may  or  may  not 
hold  begging-bowls;  while  the  other  is  literally  represented  as 
^* adorned  bodies*'  (Sambhoga-kSya)  in  the  same  postures  as  the 
foregoing,  but  adorned  with  silks  and  jewels,  and  wearing  crowns, 
like  kingly  Bodhisats.  In  this  latter  series,  **  the  five  Jinas  **  bear 
individually  the  same  names  as  their  prototypes,  except  the 
second  and  fourth,  who  are  named  respectively  Vajraaattva  (or 
*Hhe  indestructible  or  adamantine-souled")  and  Amitdyua,  or 
*Hhe  boundless  life,"  instead  of  Akahobhya^  ^the  immovable,** 
and  iimitd&Aa,  ^Hhe  boundless  light.**  These  alternative  names, 
however'  it  will  be  seen,  empress  very  similar  and  almost  synony- 
mous ideas. 

Side  by  side  with  these  developments  arose  the  theory  of  celestial 
Bodhisat  sons.  The  celestial  Jinas  absorbed  in  meditation  in 
heaven  could  hold  no  contact  with  the  sordid  earth,  so  as  agents  for 
the  salvation  and  protection  of  mortal  men  and  animals  they  evolved 
sons,  who,  though  celestial,  were  given  active  functions  on  the  earth. 

As  in  the  other  developments,  this  new  theory  first  and  most 
firmly  attached  to  those  creations  most  intimately  associated  with 
the  historical  Buddha.  His  celestial  father,  Amitabha,  evolved  the 
celestial  Bodhisat  Avalokita  or  Padma-pSni,  who  still  remains  the 
most  popular  of  all  the  celestial  Bodhisats. 

But  the  popular  craving  for  creative  functions  in  their  gods  led, 
in  the  T&ntrik  stage,  to  t^e  allotment  of  female  energies  to  these 
celestial  Bodhisats.  Thus  Tar&,  the  goddess  of  Mercy,  was  given  to 
Avalokita.  And  the  extreme  TSntrik  development  under  the  KSLlr 
cakra  system^  awarded  female  energies  also  to  each  of  the  celestial 
Buddhas,  and  even  to  the  primordial  Adi-Buddha  himself. 

Thus  we  have  celestial  Bnddhas  and  Bodhisats  and  their  female 
energies.  Of  the  celestial  Buddhas  there  are  the  following  series : 
—(1)  The  primordial  Buddha-god,  or  Zdi-Buddha.  (2)  The 
five  celestial  Victors  (Jina).  (3)  The  adorned  forms  of  these 
latter,  like  kingly  Bodhisats.  (4)  The  Tfintrik  forms  with  ener- 
gies, mostly  demoniacal  Buddhas.  And  from  several  of  these  were 
latterly  evolved  other  forms  with  special  attributes ;  also  medical 
and  other  Buddhas. 

1  In  its  Anuttara-yoga  section. 
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Ths  PrvmardicU  BuddhorOod.^ 

As  found  in  LamaiBm,  he  is  most  actively  worshipped  by  the  old 
or  unreformed  Bchool, under  the  title  of  "The  all-good  religious 
body." 

8kt.,  Dharma-hdya  Samaniabhadra  ;  Tib.,  Kun-tu  bzan-po. 

He  is  figured  of  a  blue  colour,  and  often  naked,  sitting  in^ 
Buddha  fashion,  with  his  hands  in  the  meditative  pose. 

The  established  L&maist  church  gives  somewhat  similar  func- 
tions to  Vajradhara,  whom,  however,  they  regard  as  a  sort  of  celes- 
tial offshoot  of  Q^kya  Muni;  while  others  of  the.  semi-reformed 
'  sects  seem,  like  the  Nepalese,  to  credit  Vajrasattva  with  supreme 
power  as  the  primordial  Buddha-god. 

The  Five  Cdeetial  Victors  or  Jina. 

Bkt.,  Paiieajdti  Jina;  T.,  rgyal-ba  rigt-liia. 

These  are  figured  on  page  336  ' ;  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  convenience  of  reference,  I  have  tabulated  (see  following 
page)  the  objective  characters  and  relationships  of  these  divinities. 
All  the  forms  sit  in  the  same  Buddha-like  attitude,'  but  the  pose 
of  the  hands  is  characteristic. 

The  technical  description  of  their  attitudes  and  colour  is  as 
follows : — 

Akshobhya  (T.,  Mi^kyod-pa),  blue  in  colour,  baa  his  right  hand  in 
**  witness"  attitude  and  left  in  "  impartial." 

Yairocana  (T.,  rNam-maii),  white  with  hands  in  "  best  perfection  " 
attitude. 

Ratnasambhava  (T.,  Rin-'byuh),  yellow,  has  his  right  hand  in 
"  bestowing  "  attitude,  and  left  in  **  impartial." 

AmiUbha  (T.,  'Od-pag-med),  red,  in  "  meditative  "  (Tifi-Ae-'dsm)  atti- 
tude. 

Amogha-siddhi  (T.,  Don-yod-^ub-pa),  green,  has  bis  right  hand  in 
**  protecting  "  (skyabs-sbyin)  attitude,  and  left  in  "  impartial." 

Each  sits  in  the  indestructible  or  "adamantine"  pose,  and  differs 
only  from  the  images  of  the  human  Buddha  in  having  no  begging-bowl 
in  the  lap. 

In  another  and  more  common  series,  each  is  adorned  with  silks  and 
jewels  like  a  kingly  Bodhisat,  see  page  333. 

Other  Celestial  Tdntrik  Jinas, 
Another  series  of  celestial  Buddhas  was  formed  by  adorning  the 
five  Jinas  with  a  crown,  silks,  and  jewels,  like  a  kingly  Bodhisat, 

1  rog-mahi  B^na-rgyMi.  *  Conf.  ftlso  Hodosoh's  figures  from  Nepal  in  AmnU'e 

JU$enreAa,  xtL  *  t.e^  VaJra-paUngA.    See  p.  886. 
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N.B.— The  Sanskrit  names  are  in  italics  and  the  Tibetan  equivalents  in  brackets. 
1  In  inagic-circles,  liowever,  the  special  form  of  the  celestial  Buddha  to  which  the 
<  Tills  symbol  is  represented  on  the  special  T&ntrik  vajra,  and  bell  of  each  of  these 

*  This  refers  to  the  witness  episode  of  M&ra's  temptation,  see  page  844. 

*  Being  in  the  teaching  attitude,  Vairocana  Buddha  is  held  to  be  M«  Buddha  who 
'^  He  is  usually  made  an  emanation  from  all  of  the  celestial  Jinas. 


lARACTERS    OP 

UDDHAS  OB  JINAS. 


MBtiidor 


fitooU. 


OM. 


HOV. 


RAM  (or 

HRAM), 


Hbl 


ijBlAy  B«i«z. 


Ftmal*  B«i«ai  (P 
maya)  or  Sbmij. 


Vainxana^nd, 


V<^ra-9attva 
(rDo-rje-ieiiu-c^). 


BtUnamMmbhawi 
2nd 


AmU&yiu 
(Tie-<2pag-ined). 


Amogha-Midihi 
2nd. 


Bodhuai    B^«s.  < 
BpirilwlBoaa. 


(nam-fiikah- 
cI67id«-p*ag-me). 


Loeand, 


MibnuudL 


7  Pdndara  or  Sita 
(gof-dKar-mo). 


.    .    .     Tdra 

(dam-tsMff-fgroJ' 

ma). 


Samantabhadra 
(Kuntu-iaA-po). 


(p'yag-rdor). 


Rainapdm 
(p'ag-rin-eh  en). 


AvalokUa — the 
common  title  of 

Padma^vi 
(sbyan  ra#-ilg«). 


(p'ftg  na-to'og). 


BHrtli]7B«fln.M 

BaadhA. 
{MtUMMhi  Buddha,) 


Krahucandra 
(•K'orba'jig*). 


Kanaka  Muni 
(^ner-t'iib). 


Kmyapa 
COdnruhB). 


(S'&kyat'iibpa).' 


MaUrrya 
(Byampa). 


i94«lA  is  attdretaed  occupies  the  centre, 

^10$  and  the  colour  of  the  vq;ro  and  bell  are  the  aame  as  that  of  the  Jina  they  symbolise. 


ledally  personifies  Wisdom. 
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of  "  the  mild  deity  *'  type.  Of  these  the  best  known  are  Amitfiyus, 
VajradhSra,  and  Vajrasattva. 

<<  The  Buddha  of  Infinite  or  Eternal  Life,"  Skt.,  Amitdyua 
or  AparimitdytLS ;  Tib.,  Ts'e-dpag-med.  He  is,  as  figured  at 
pages  329  and  333,  of  the  same  form  as  his  prototype  Amit&bha 
Buddha,  but  he  is  adorned  with  the  thirteen  ornaments,  and  he 
holds  on  his  lap  the  vase  of  life-giving  ambrosia. 

Other  forms  of  Amit&yus  are  the  four-handed  white  A.,  the  red 
A.,  the  King  A.,  TantrScfirya  A.,  and  Ras-chWs  A. 

The  following  two  divinities,  esoteric  so-called,  are  accorded  by 
the  LSmas  the  position  of  Buddhas,  though  they  are  Bodhisat- 
reflexes  from  or  metamorphoses  of  Akshobhya,  and  they  both 
resemble  in  many  ways  their  relative  and  probable  prototype 
Vajrapftni : — 

«  The  Adamantine  or  Indestructible-souled."  (Skt.,  VajroMtiva  ; 
T.,  rDor-je  dSems-pa),  The  Everlasting. 

*<  The  Indestructible  or  Steadfast  holder.**  Skt.,  Vajrad^idra  ; 
T.,  rDorje  'OhWi). 

lie  is  figured  at  page  61,  and  holds  a  vajra  and  a  bell.  In  the 
exoteric  cults  he  is  called  ''  the  concealed  lord  "  (OuhyO'DaH,  T.,  SaA- 
bahi'dag-po).  He  is  a  metamorphosis  of  Indra,  and,  like  nim,  presides 
over  the  eastern  quarter,  and  he  seems  the  prototype  of  most  of  those 
creatures  which  may  be  called  demon-Buddhas.  And  though,  as 
above  noted,  the  established  church  regards  this  Buddha  as  a  reflex 
from  S&kya  Muni  himself,  it  also  views  him  as  the  presiding  celestial 
Buddha,  analogous  to  the  Xdi-Buddha  of  the  old  school.^ 

Some  TSntrik  forms  of  Amogha-siddha,  etc.,  are : — 
Don-yod  z'ags-pa  (Pa,,  96). 

„       z'ags-pa  tna-ts'ogs  c26ah-po. 

„       lc'ag«-kyu. 

I,       mch'od-pa'i  Aor-bu. 

Other  forms  of  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  are : — 
rDo-rje  mi-kVugs-pa  (Pa.,  No.  87). 
YajraJh&tu  :  rdor-<A)yinR  (Pa.,  No.  77). 
rNam-snan  m6on-byah  (Pa.,  No.  83). 
Yajragarbha  Jina :  rGyal-ba  rDo-rje  siiiA-po. 

„       rin-c'hen-'od-'p'ro. 
Surasena  Jina  :  rOyal-ba  (2pa'bo'i-«de,  etc.,  etc. 
(See  Pa.,  p.  71  for  about  thirty  more),  and  cf.  Butsu  dzo-diui,  p.  62,  for 
"  the  Secret  Buddhas  of  the  30  days." 

1  Cf.  ScHL.,  50 ;  KoppBN,  ii.,  28, 867 ;  Hodos.,  27, 46,  77, 88 ;  ScRisr.,  Tdtti.,  800 ;  Paho., 
No.  66.  .  f        .  • 
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Devnoniacal  Buddhas. 

The  later  Tantrik  forms  include  many  demoniacal  Bnddhas : — 

QuhyaKala  (T.,  gSan-'dus). 

Buddha  Kapdla,  Sah8-rgya«  t'odpa (Pamd;,  No.  60). 

Yajrisana-mula,  rDo-rje  g^voL-bzhi  (Pand.,  No.  70),  etc. 

The  special  relationships  of  the  Buddhas  to  certain  fiends  is  seen 
in  the  foregoing  table  of  surmounting  Jinas. 

the  Thvrty'five  Buddhas  of  Confession. 

These  imaginary  Buddhas  or  Tathagatas  are  invoked  in  the  so- 
called  Confession  of  Sins.^  Their  images  are  evolved  by  giving 
different  colours  to  the  Buddhas  in  the  five  elementary  sedent 
attitudes.  And  they,  together  with  ^Hhe  thousand  Buddhas,*** 
may  be  considered  as  concrete  representations  of  the  titles  of  the 
historical  human  Buddha. 

The  Highest  Healers  and  Medical  Taihdgatas. 
T.,  tMau-bla-bde-gfi'egs  brgyad. 

This  is  a  very  popular  form  of  Buddha  as  '^The  supreme 
physician,"  or  Buddhist  iEsculapius,  and  is  probably  founded  upon 
the  legend  of  the  metaphysical  Bodhisat,  *^  The  medicine-king " 
(BhaisajyarajS),  who  figures  prominently  in  several  of  the 
northern  scriptures  as  the  dispenser  of  spiritual  medicine.  The 
images  are  worshipped  almost  as  fetishes,  and  cure  by  sympathetic 
magic.  The  first  of  the  series,  namely,  the  beryl,  or  Beduriya 
Buddha,  is  also  extremely  popular  in  Japan  under  the  title  of 
''The  lord  Binzuru"  (Binzura  Sama),  a  corruption  evidently,  it 
seems  to  me,  of  the  Indian  word  **  Beduriya,*'  although  the  Japan- 
ese themselves*  believe  it  to  be  derived  from  Bharadhv&ja,  one  of 
the  sixteen  Arhats. 

These  ^sculapic  Buddhas  are  much  worshipped  in  Tibet,  in 
ritual  by  pictures,  seldom  by  images  as  in  Japan,  where,  as  the 
latter  are  so  much  consulted  by  the  people,  and  also  doubtless 
owing  to  their  essentially  un-Buddhist  character,  they  are  usually 


1  Dig-pa  t*am-c'ad  ■*ag-par  ter-choi,  details  in  Schlao.,  p.  \2S  mq.    It  it  not  to 
be  conf  used  with  the  eection  of  the  PratimoliBlia,  properly  to  called. 
I  See  list  of  Buddha's  thousand  names  by  Prof.  Qcmuwr,  B.  Ac,  St.  Petenhg. 
*  Banylo  Nanjio,  CHAMBBBLAur't  Mtmibook  io  Japan. 
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placed  outside  the  central  shrine*  The  supplicant,  after  bowing 
and  praying,  rubs  his  finger  over  the  eye,  ear,  knee,  or  the  particu- 
lar part  of  the  image  corresponding  to  the  patient's  own  affected 
spot,  and  then  applies  the  finger  carrying  this  hallowed  touch  to 
the  afflicted  spot.  The  constant  friction  and  rubbing  of  this  rude 
worship  is  rather  detrimental  to  the  features  of  the  god. 

This  group  of  medical  Buddhas  is  figured  in  Schlagintweit's 
atlas,  but  erroneously  under  the  title  of  **  Maitreya."   They  are :  — 

1.  Sah^-rgyM  sman-gyi  61a  Bedflrya'i  'Od-Kyi  rgyal-po,  or,  <'  King  of 
beryl-light,  the  supreme  physician  Buddha."  Like  ail  of  the  series,  he 
is  of  Buddha-like  form,  garb,  luid  sedent  attitude.  IIo  is  indigo- 
ooloured ;  his  right  hand  is  in  mch'og-sbyin  pose,  and  in  his  iiuliu  he 
holds  the  golden  Arura  fruit  (myrobalans).  His  left  hand  is  in  mnam- 
fo'ag  pose,  and  holds  a  begging-bowl  of  Bai~dur^a  (beryl-stone).  .  Of. 
Butsu  Yakushi  in  BuUu-dzd-dtui,  p.  26 ;  Sonr.,  Lebm,  84 ;  Pakd.,  No.  142. 

2.  mNon-mk'yen-rgyal-po  is  red  in  colour,  with  hands  in  mch'og- 
«byin  and  mnam-bz'ag  pose.     Gf.  Pand.,  No.  141. 

S.  0h'o8-«gra^«-rgyarmtsVi-<A)yaii«  is  red  in  colour,  with  hands  in 
mch'og-^byin  and  mfiam-^z'ag  pose.    Of.  Pand.,  No.  140. 

4.  Mya-fian-med-mch'og-c/pal  is  light  red  in  colour,  with  both  hands 
in  miiam-6s'ag  pose.     Cf.  Pakd.,No.  189. 

5.  <7Ser-6»ua-dri-med  is  yellowish-white  in  colour,  vrith  right  hand  in 
ch'of-'ch'ad  mudni,  and  his  loft  in  miium4rx'ng  peso.    Of.  Pami>.,  No.  188. 

6.  Rin-ch'en-zla-wa  (or  fgrardbyaiis)  is  yellow-red  in  colour;  his 
right  hand  is  in  chWch'ad,  and  his  left  in  miiam-fts'ag  pose.  Of.  Pand., 
No.  187. 

7.  mtsh'an-leg«  yofLt-grag«  (2pal  is  yellow  in  colour.  His  right  hand 
is  in  oh'ot-'ch'ad,  and  his  left  in  mflam-&z'ag  pose.     QL  Pamo.,  No.  136. 

And  in  the  centre  of  the  group  is  placed,  as  the  eighth,  the  image 
of  9&kyaMuui. 

In  this  relation  it  is  rather  curious  to  note  that  some  cele- 
brated Europeans  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  Buddhas.  ^^The 
common  dinner-plates  of  the  Tibetans,  when  they  use  any,  are  of 
tin,  stamped  in  the  centre'  with  an  effigy  of  some  European  ce- 
lebrity. In  those  which  I  examined  I  recognized  the  third  Napo- 
leon,^ the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  all 
supposed  by  the  natives  to  represent  Buddhas  of  more  or  less 
sanctity."  ^ 

II.  BoDHiSATS  (Celestial). 

These  are  the  supernatural  Bodhisats,  the  active  reflexes  from 
the  relatively  impassive  celestial  Buddhas.     The  human  Bodhi- 


1  Bausb,  Supp,  Papertt  Boyal  Qeog.  £k>c.,  p.  200. 
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sats,  or  the  saintB,  are  referred  by  me  tx>  the  end  of  the  pantheon, 
though  the  lAmas  UBually  place  them  above  the  cUi  mitiorM,  and 
many  of  them  next  to  the  celestial  Bodhisats  themselves. 

The  L&mas  head  the  list  with  the  metaphysical  Bodhisat  of 
wisdom,  Manjimri ;  but  following  what  appears  to  be  the  order  of 
development  of  these  divinities,  I  commence  with  Maitreya,  the 
coming  Buddha,  who,  indeed,  is  the  only  Bodhisat  known  to 
primitive  Buddhism  and  to  the  so-called  ^*  southern  ^  Buddhists 
of  the  present  day,  the  Burmese,  Ceylonese,  and  Siamese ;  though 
the  L&nas  place  him  fourth  or  later  in  their  lists,  giving  priority 
to  the  especially  active  Bodhisats  which  the  Mah&ySna  created,  the 
mythical  Manjufii,  VajrapSpi,  and  Avalokita,  whom  they  have 
made  their  drfenBorea  fidei  of  L&maism,  with  the  title  of  **  The 
three  lords "  ^  and  given  functions  somewhat  like  the  analogous 
triad  of  BrShmanism,  Brahmft,  Qiva  and  Vishnu. 

The  female  Bodhisats,  Tara,  etc.,  are  given  towards  the  end  of  the 
list,  though  they  might  more  naturally  have  been  placed  beside 
their  consorts. 

BiAiTfiSTA,  **  The  loving  one,"  the  coming  Buddha  or  Buddh- 
ist Messiah.    T.,  Byama-pa  (pr.  '*  Jam-pa  "  or  ^^  Cham-pa.") 

He  is  usually  represented  adorned  like  a  prince,*  and  sitting  on 
a  chair  in  European  fashion  with  legs  down,  beaching  the  law.'  Ho 
is  at  present  believed  to  be  in  the  Tushita  heaven.  His  image  is 
frequently  rock-carved  or  built  in  colossal  form  several  stx>reys 
high  in  Tibet,  as  .he  is  credited  with  gigantic  size. 

MAflJU99i  or  Manjughoahaf  **The  sweet-voiced,"  the  god  of 
wisdom  or  Buddhist  Apollo,  and  figured  at  page  12.  T.,  Vam- 
pahi  dbyons  (pr.  Jam-yang). 

He  is  Wisdom  deified,  and  seems  a  purely  metaphysical  creation 
unconnected  with  any  of  his  later  namesakes  amongst  the 
Buddhist  monks  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries  of  our  era,  or 
later.  His  chief  function  is  the  dispelling  of  ignorance.  He 
presides  over  the  law,  and  vrith  his  bright  sword  of  divine  know- 
ledge^ cuts  all  knotty  points,  and  carries  in  his  left  the  bible  of 
transcendental  Wisdom,  the  Prajiia-paramita,  placed  upon  a  lotus- 
flower.*  He  is  the  especial  patron  of  astrology.  In  keeping  with 
his  pure  character  he  is  strictly  celibate,  one  of  the  few  of  the 

1  Rig-Bum  mgon-po,  the  Liowist  Trimurti.  *  Of  the  mild,  t*i-wa  type. 

*  Cf.  Famik,  No.  151.  «  Se§-rah  nU-^        •  d.  Koppm,  U.,  t1. 
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Mah&y&oa  deities  who  is  allotted  no  female  energy.^  He  usually 
sits,  as  in  the  fifi^re,  in  the  Buddha  attitude.  He  is  given  severs^ 
other  modes. 

Most  of  the  countries  where  northern  Buddhism  prevails  have 
their  own  special  Manjusn.  Thus  China  has  a  quasi-historical 
Maiijusri  of  about  the  fifth  century  A.D.,  located  near  the  U-tai 
Shan  shrine;  and  Nepalese  Buddhism  has  another  of  the  same 
name  as  its  tutelary  saint.' 

VajrapXni,  ^^The  wielder  of  the  thunderbolt^"  a  metamor- 
phosis of  Jupiter  (Indra)'  as  the  spiritual  son  of  the  second  celestial 
Buddlia,  Akshobhya.  T.,  p'yag  -na-rdo-ije  (pronouced  chana-doije 
or  chak-dor.) 

He  is  figured  at  page  13,  and  of  the  fierce  fiend  type,  black  or 
dark  blue  in  colour,  and  wields  a  Vajra  (rdo-^)  in  his  uplifted  right 
hand,  while  in  his  left  he  holds  a  bell  or  snare  or  other  implement 
according  to  his  varying  titles,  of  which  there  are  fifteen  or  more.^ 

Hiuen  Tsiang  mentions  his  worship  in  India  in  the  seventh 
century  A.D.* 

AvALOKiTA  (or  Avalohitesva/ra  or  AfaAdA^oru'^),  ^*The  keen 
seeing  lord,  the  great  pitier  and  lord  of  mercy."  T.,  spyan-rab- 
gzigs  (pr.  Chd-rd-zi),  rugs-rje-ch'en-po. 

His  origin  and  various  forms  I  have  described  in  some  detail 
elsewhere.^  The  spiritual  son  of  the  celestial  Buddha  Amitabha, 
he  is  the  most  powerftil  and  popular  of  all  the  Bodhisats,  and  the 
one  which  the  Dalai  L&mas  pretend  to  be  the  incarnation  of. 
Other  forms  of  this  deity  are  Padma-pdnif  the  Lotus-handed 
Khasarpdniy  Siiihanada  (T.,  seA-ge-sgra),  the  Roaring  Lion, 
Hala-hala,  Arya-pala  ("Aryabolo"),  etc. 

Avalokita,  being  a  purely  mythological  creation,  is  seldom  like 
Buddha  represented  as  a  mere  man,  but  is  invested  usually  with 
monstrous  and  supernatural  forms  and  attributes.  The  earliest 
Indian  images  of  Avalokita  yet  found  by  me,  dating  to  about  the 


1  Tliough  the  Pra]na  must  be  Bomewhafof  this  character. 

<  Cf.  ArcKmol.  ir./iul.,  9,  zzvi.,  18.    Pa.,  No.  146. 

'  D^-Hth-pUar,  or  heavenly  father  of  the  HindQs,  becomes  **  Jupiter  **  or  **  Dies- 
piter  '*  of  the  Romans,  and  '*  Zeus  "  of  Uie  Greeks. 

«  Gf.  for  more  common  form,  Aixh,  W,Ind,,  9,  xxvii.,  28,  and  Pa.,  84,  146,  169, 
170,171.. 

>  Ubal's  trans.,  ii. 

•  J.R,A,&t  1604,  p.  61,  €t  $eq,,  wliere  twenty-two  forms  are  described. 
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sixth  century  A.D.,  clearly  show  that  Avalokita's  image  was 
modelled  after  that  of  the  Hindu  Creator  Prajdpati  or  Brahma ; 
and  the  same  type  may  be  traced  even  in  his  monstrous  images 
of  the  later  T&ntrik  period,  and  his  images  usulilly  bear  Brahmfi's 
insignia,  the  lotus  and  rosary,  and  often  the  vase  and  book.  His 
commonest  forms  found  in  Tibet  are : 

The  Four-handed  form,  see  figure  on  page  228.  This  repre- 
sents him  as  a  prince,  with  the  thirt-een  ornaments,  of  white  com- 
plexion, and  sitting  in  the  Buddha  posture  with  the  front  jiair  of 
hands  joined  in  devotional  attitude  (and  often  as  clasping  a  jewel); 
while  the  upper  hand  holds  a  crystal  rosary,  and  the  left  a  long- 
stemmed  lotus-flower,  which  opens  on  the  level  of  his  ear.^ 

His  monstrous  eleven-headed  form  is  figured  at  i)age  15.  It  is 
usually  standing.  In  addition  to  the  double  pair  of  hands,  it  has 
others  carrying  weapons  to  defend  its  votaries.  It  represents  the 
wretched  condition  of  Avalokita  when  his  head  split  into  pieces 
with  grief  at  seeing  the  deplorable  state  of  sunken  humanity. 
But  this  form,  too,  seems  based  on  the  polycephalic  Br&hma.* 

The  eleven  heads  are  usually  arranged,  as  in  the  figure,  in  the 
form  of  a  cone,  in  five  series  from  below  upwards,  of  3,  3,  3,  1  and 
'1,  and  the  topmost  head  is  that  of  Amitabha,  the  spiritual  father 
of  Avalokita.  Those  looking  forward  wear  an  aspect  of  benevo- 
lence ;  the  left  ones  express  anger  at  the  &ults  of  men;  while  the 
right  £ftces  smile  graciously  at  the  good  deeds  or  in  scorn  at  evil- 
doers. 

This  form  is  frequently  given  a  thousand  eyes,  a  concrete 
materialistio  expression  of  the  name  AvalokiUiy  **  He  who  looks 
down "  or  Samantar^mukhOf  **  He  whose  face  looks  every  way •***  The 
fixing  of  the  number  of  eyes  at  one  thousand  is  merely  expressive 
of  multitude,  and  has  no  precise  numerical  significance.  And  un- 
like the  thousand-eyed  god  of  Brfthmanic  mythology — Indra — 
Avalokita*s  extra  eyes  are  on  his  extra  hands,  which  are  symbolic 
of  power,  and  most  of  their  hands  are  stretched  forth  to  save  the 
wretched  and  the  lost.    The  eye,  which  is  ever  on  the  look-out  to 

>  Cf.  A.WJ^  xxvi^  p.  17;  Pa.,  No.  147  »im1  my  Art.  J.R,A.S^  loe.  cH, 

*  Gf .  my  art.  aboTe  cited.  The  head-epliiUng  is  assodated  witli  the  pretence  of  an 
obstacle,  in  early  Buddhist  worln:  Thus  in  the  Dialogues  of  Menander  (MHiMda, 
Rhts  Davids'  trans.,  p.  SSS),  in  regard  to  the  raiser  of  an  obstacle  it  is  said,  **  then 
would  his  head  split  into  a  hundred  or  Into  a  thousand  pieces." 

*  Cf.  BuaNovF*S  LotuM,  p.  49B ;  Bsal's  Gn/eiM,  884. 
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perceive  distress,  carries  with  it  a  helping  hand — altogether  a  niost 
poetic  symholism.  Of  this  type  there  are  many  modes,  differing 
mainly  in  colour  and  degrees  of  fierceness. 

The  other  supernatural  male  Bodhisats'  are  not  so  commonly 
met  with.    The  chief  are  : 

Samantabhadra,  <^  The  all  good."    T.,  Kuntu-bzaft-po. 

He  is  figured  at  page  14,*  and  is  the  son  of  the  celestial  Buddha 
Vairocana,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Xdi-Buddha  of  the 
same  name.  He  is  of  the  ^  mild  **  type,  and  usually  mounted  on 
an  elephant,  and  he  is  frequently  associated  with  Manju^ri'  as 
attendant  on  Buddha. 

KsHrnoARBBA,  **  The  matrix  of  the  earth.'*^ 
T.,  Sa-yi  sfliii-po. 

Ikdaaga/rbhOf  ^  The  matrix  of  the  sky." 
T.,  Nam-k'ahi-iUti-po/ 

Sarva  nivarcma  vi8hkambhi7it. 

T.y  sgRib-pa  mam  sel/ 
(?  Jndna^gwrv)^  Master  of  divine  foreknowledge.^ 

T.,  Ye^'es  bla-ma. 
(?  PrahhSketu),  The  crown  of  light.® 

T.,  'Od-kyitog. 
PranidhcmcmiaiL 

T.,  sMon-lam  blo-groF.' 
Bcmtend/ra^  The  foundation  of  power.^^ 
T.,  dbAii-po  a'i. 

FEMALE  BODHISATS. 

llie  chief  and  most  active  of  the  supernatural  female  Bodhisats 
or  *^  energies  "  are  T&r&  and  Marici. 

Tara,  The  saviour,  or  deliverer.    T.,  sgRol-ma  (pr.  Do-ma). 

She  is  the  consort  of  Avalokita,  who  is  now  held  to  be  incarnate 
in  the  Dalai  TjTimas,  and  she  is  the  most  popular  deity  in  Tibet, 

1  For  deBcription  of  some  of  these  in  the  Aja^ta  caves,  see  art.  by  me  in  Ind. 
Antiquartf,  189S. 

t  From  the  Japanese  Bvisu  DtMsui,  p.  127.    The  form  figured,  which  is  generally 
like  that  in  L&maism,  is  entitled  Samantabhadra-Yama.    Cf.  also  W.  Andbbson's  Cat,, 
p.  81,  No.  67. 
'  Cf .  Pand.,  No.  162,  and  No.  66.    The  Japanese  caU  him  Fugen. 
«  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  148.  •  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  160. 

•  Fig.  Pand.,  Noi  149.  *  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  168. 

■  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  164.  •  Fig.  Pans.,  No.  166. 

10  Fig.  Pand.,  No.  166. 
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both  with  L&mas  and  laity.  She  corresponds  to  the  goddess 
of  mercy  and  queen  of  heaven  (Kwam-yin) '  of  the  Chinese,  and 
has  her  literal  analogy  in  biblical  mythology  (see  the  heading 
to  this  chapter),  and  she  has  several  analogies  with  ''the  Virgin ; "' 
but  she  is  essentially  Indian  in  origin  and  form. 

Her  most  common  form  is  **  the  green  T&rS/'  and  much  less 
common  is  **  the  white  TariL,"  whose  worship  is  almost  confined  to 
the  Mongols.  Her  other  numerous  forms,  of  which  the  names  of 
**  the  twenty-one  "  are  daily  on  the  lips  of  the  people,  are  seldom 
pictured,  except  the  fiendish  form  BhfikuiL^ 

The  green  Tdrd.    T.,  sgRol-ma  Ijaft-k'u — pronounced  Dcl-jcmg. 

She  is  represented  (see  the  figiire)  as  a  comely  and  bejewelled 
Indian  lady  with  uncovered  head,  and  of  a  green  complexion, 
seated  on  a  lotus,  with  her 
left  leg  pendant,  and  hold- 
ing in  her  left  hand  a  long- 
stemmed  lotus-flower. 

The  white  Tdrd.  T., 
sgRol-ma  dkar-po— or 
sgRol-dkar  (pr.    Do-kar). 

She  is  figured  (see  p.  23) 
as  an  adorned  Indian  lady 
with  a  white  complexion, 
seated  Buddha-like,  and 
the  left  hand  holding  a 
long-stenmiedlotus-flower. 
She  has  seven  eyes,  the 
eye  of  foreknowledge  in 
the  forehead,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  facial  pair, 
and  also  one  in  each 
palm  and  on    each    sole.  yc 

Hence  she  is  caUed  " The  "^na'^'^T^*^* E \\ 

seven-eyed   white    Tilra.''  Ti«i,  tm  o««»f. 

She  is  believed  by  the  Mongols  to  be  incarnate  in  the  White  Czar. 

Tdrd  with  the  frowning  brows — Bhriku^i  TirS.  T.,  kKo-guer- 
gyo-ba-hi  sgRol-ma  (pronounced  To-nyer-chan). 

»  Or  in  Japanese  Amm-ium,  a  translation  of  ••  Aralokita." 

■  For  note  on  Tiri's  origin,  see  my  article  in  J.R.A.S.,  1894,  pp.  63, etc 

*  For  detailed  description  of  twenty-eeren  forms,  see  ibiH. 
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This  Tara  is  dark  indigo-coloured,  and  usually  with  three  faces, 
all  frowning. 


Thb  Twbnty-onb  Tahas. 


The  list  of  the  names  of  "  the  twenty *one  Taras  "  given  below,' 
and  known  to  almost  all  lay  Tibetans,  indicates  many  of  her 
attributes. 


*  Titles  of  "The  Twenty- 


1.  Tara,  the  supremely  valiant  (Pra- 

swu  Tdm). 

2.  „     of    whitc-inoon     brightness 

(Candi'ojam  Sita  Tdrd). 

3.  „     the  golden   coloured  (GavH 

T). 

4.  „     the  victorious  liair-crowned 

{UsknishiOmm  T.). 
6.      „     the  "Hun^'-shouter  {Humdd 
T). 

the  three- world  best  worker, 
suppressor  of  strife, 
the    bestower    of     supreme 
power. 
9.      „     the  best  providence. 


6. 
7. 
8. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 

21. 


one  Taras." 

Tara,  the  dispeller  of  grief. 
„     the  cheiisher  of  the  poor, 
t,     the  brightly  glorious. 
„     the  universal  mature  worker. 
H     with    the    frowning    brows 

{Bhrik%t{i  Tdrd), 
„     tlie  giver  of  pixwperity. 
H     the  subduer  of  passion. 
,,     the    supplier    of    happiness 

{Sartiddki  T.). 
„     the  excessively  vast. 
„     the  dispeller  of  distress. 
„     the  advent  or  realization 

spiritual  power  {SiddMrtdTdrd). 
H      the  completely  perfect. 
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MarIgI,  The  resplendent.    T.,  'Od-zer  Van-ma. 

She  was  originally  the  queen  of  heaven,  a  Buddhist  Ushas,  or 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  a  metamorphosis  of  the  sun  as  the  centre 
of  energy,  curiously  coupled  with  the  oriental  myth  of  the  primeval 
productive  pig.  In  another  aspect  she  is  a  sort  of  Prosperine,  the 
spouse  of  Yama,  the  Hindu  Pluto. 
While  in  her  fiercest  mood  she  is 
the  consort  of  the  demon-general, 
"The  horse-necked  Twrndim^  a 
sort  of  demoniacal  centaur.  In 
another  mode  she  is  "  The  adam- 
antine sow**  (Skt.,  Fajra-vdrdAi; 
T.,  rDo-rje  P'ag-mo),  who  is 
believed  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
abbess  of  the  convent  on  the 
great  Palti  lake,*  as  already  de- 
scribed. 

In  her  ordinary  form  she  has 
three  faces  and  eight  hands,  of 
which  the  left  &cie  is  that  of  a 
sow.  The  hands  hold  various 
weapons,  including  an  a/rajuj  axe,  and  snare.  She  sits  in  "  the  en- 
chanting pose  "  upon  a  lotus-throne  drawn  by  seven  swine,'  as  in 
the  figure. 

III.      TUTELARIES. 

Although  the  tutelaries  (T.,Fi-cIam)  belong  to  difierent  classes 
of  divinities,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  together  under  one 
group. 

Tlie  important  part  played  by  tutelaries  in  every-day  life,  their 
worship,  and  the  mode  of  ooercing  them,  have  already  been 
described. 

The  qualifications  demanded  in  a  tutelary  are  activity  com- 
bined with  power  over  the  minor  malignant  devils.  Thus  most  of 
the  superior  celestial  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats  may  be,  and  are, 
tutelaries.     But  the  fiivourite  ones  are  the  great  demon-kings. 


MarM,  or  VIrIhI. 
(or  •*  The  DUmood  Sow.") 


>  (>f.  Chapters  x.  and  xi.,  and  also  Giorgi. 

'  Cf.  Pand.,  No.  168,  wboae  figure  ia  reproduced  above. 
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and  also  some  of  the  inferior  fiends  who  have  been  promoted  in 
diabolic  rank  for  their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  Buddhism. 

AU  the  five  celestial  Jinas  are  tutelaries,  but  it  is  their  T&n- 
trik  forms,  such  as  Vajrasattva  and  Vajradh&ra,  and  Amitayus, 
which  are  especially  utilized  in  this  way ;  and  most  common  of  all 
are  those  who  have  consorts  (8akti\  as  these  are  considered  to  be 
most  energetic. 

Of  the  BodhisatSy  those  most  common  as  tutelaries  are  Ava- 
lokita  and  Maiijusn,  the  demon  VajrapSni,  TSrfi,  and  Marici. 

The  demon-kings,  however,  are  the  favourite  ones.  They  are 
repulsive  monsters  of  the  type  of  the  Hindu  devil  Siva.^  These 
morbid  creations  of  the  later  T&ntrism  may  be  considered  a  sort  of 
fiendish  metamorphoses  of  the  supernatural  Buddhas.  Each  of 
those  demon-kings,  who  belong  to  the  most  popular  section  of 
L&maist  TSntrism — the  Anvitara  yogror— has  a  consort,'  who  is 
even  more  malignant  than  her  spouse. 

There  are  several  of  these  ferocious  many-armed  monsters,  all 
of  the  fiercest  fiend  type  already  described,  and  all  much  alike  in 
general  appearance.  But  each  sect  has  got  its  own  particular 
tutelary-demon,  whom  it  believes  to  be  pre-eminently  powerful. 

Thus  the  established  church,  the  Oe-lug-pa,  has  as  its  tutelary 
Vajra-bhairava,  though  several  of  the  individual  monks  have  Sam- 
bhara  and  G-uhyakfila  as  their  personal  tutelaries. 

Vajra-bhairava,  or  "  The  Fearful  thunderbolt."  (T.,  rDo-ije- 
'jigs-byed).    See  figure  on  opposite  page. 

This  is  a  form  of  Siva  as  the  destroyer  of  the  king  of  the  dead, 
namely,  as  YamdrUaJca.  Yet  with  truly  ISmaist  ingenuousness  this 
hideous  creature  is  believed  to  be  a  metamorphosis  of  the  mild  and 
merciful  Avalokita.  His  appearance  will  best  be  understood  firom 
his  picture  here  attached.*  He  has  several  heads,  of  which  the 
lowest  central  one  is  that  of  a  bull.  His  arms  and  legs  are  in- 
numerable, the  former  carrying  weapons,  and  the  latter  trample 
upon  the  enemies  of  the  established  church. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  writhing  victims  are  represented 


1  As  in  the  type  also  of  the  **  Pancha  Raksha." 

*  8kt.,ifaAnM,  or  mother;  T.,  ri(«i,and  tlie  pair  are  called  **tho  father-mother,**  T., 

*  After  Pandbb,  No.  61,  which  see  for  some  deUils. 
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of  the  four  ancient  dasses  of  beings,  namely,  gods,  men,  quadru- 
peds, and  .birds. 

Others  of  these  tutelary  devils  are  : — 

t^amvara  (£^  bDe-moh'og '),  the  chief  of  happiness,  also  called  dpal- 
'k'or-lo-sdom-pa 

Ouhf/ukdla  (T.,  gSan-Mus"), "  the  secret  time." 

Vajra-phurba,  the  |>fttir^thunderbolt. 

Dub-pa-kah-gye  (or  f  dQyes-pa-dorje). 

These  are  the  tutelary  fiends  of  the  Kar-gyu,  Sa-kya,  and  the 
unreformed  Sih-ma  sects  respectively.     Others  are  ,H6-vajra  (Kye- 


Vajba-bhairava. 
(TutolMj  Send  off  MUa>Uthed  oharoh.) 

rdorje),  Buddhakap&la  (Saii9-prya«-t'od-pa),  Tftma  (gsin-rje),  but  they 
do  not  here  require  special  description. 

IV.  Defenders  op  the  Faith. 

BkU,  Dharmapdla  ;  T.,  Ch'os-skyon. 

These  are   the  demon-generals  or  commanders-in-chief  who 
execute  the  will  of  the  tutelaries — the  demon-kings.     In  appear- 


>  Pand.,  Na  63,  and  Ooma,  An,t  p.  496. 


*  Pawd.,  Not.  62  Mid  68. 
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ance  they  are  almost  as   hideous  and  fierce  as   their  fiendish 
masters,  and  each  commands  a  horde  of  demons. 

They  are  of  the  fiercest  fiend  type  (the  Drag-^  and  To-wo) 
already  described.  The  females  are  metamorphoses  of  the  Hindu 
fiendess,  Kali  Devi.  A  few  local  country  gods  have  also  been  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  defenders  of  the  faith. 

Of  those  of  the  Drag-po  or  To-^vo  type,  the  chief  are : — 
"The  horse-necked  (fiend),"  Skt.,  Hayagriva ;  T.,  rTa-mgrin, 
pron.  TaTti-din. 

He  is  figured  as  shown  here,' 
with  a  horse's  head  and  neck 
surmounting  his  other  heads. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  him'; 
see  also  his  figure  at  p.  62. 

"  The  immoveable,'*  Skt, 
Acala ;  T.,  Mi-gyo-ba. 

He  is  also  found  in  the  Japanese 
Buddhist  pantheon  as  ^^Fu-do.'** 
"The    slayer    of   the    death- 
king,"     Skt.,    Yavuimdriy^    T., 
yS'in-ije  gs'ed,  a  form  of  Bhairava, 
and  held  to  be  incarnate  in  the 
Dalai  L&ma  as  the  controller  of 
metempsychosis. 
"The    Goddess   or   The    queen   of   the    warring  weapons." 
Lha-mo  (or  pal-ldan-Lha-mo) ;  Skt.,  Devi  (or  SrirDevi).    And 
also,  in  Tibetan,  dMagzor  rgyal-mo. 

This  great  she-devil,  like  her  prototype  the  goddess  Durga  of 
Br&hmanism,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  malignant  and  powerful  of  all 
the  demons,  and  the  most  dreaded.  She  is  credited  with  letting 
loose  the  demons  of  disease,  and  her  name  is  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned, and  only  then  with  bated  breath,  and  under  the  title  of 
"  The  great  queen  " — Maha-r&ni. 

She  is  figured,  as  at  page  334,*  surrounded  by  flames,  and  riding 


^5^-^5|;5-3H% 


Tam-din. 
f(OeiMnU  tutelary  of  established  ohuroh.) 


1  After  Pander. 

*  Cr.  Pa.,  No.  166, 167, 168,  213. 

3  cr.  Guambbiilain's  Handbook  to  Japan.    Pand.,  No.  174. 

«  Cf.  PANDBtt,N0.  212. 

»  Aft43r  Pandbb,  No.  148.    Cf.  Schlao.,  112. 
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on  a  white-faced  mule,  upon  a  saddle  of  her  o¥m  son's  skin  flayed 
by  herself.  She  is  clad  in  human  skins  and  is  eating  human 
brains  and  blood  from  a  skull ;  and  she  wields  in  her  right  hand  a 
trident-rod.  She  has  several  attendant  **  queens  **  riding  upon 
different  animals. 

She  is  publicly  worshipped  for  seven  days  by  the  Lfimas  of  all 
sects,  especially  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  month,  in  connection  with 
the  jirevention  of  disease  for  the  incoming  year.  And  in  the  cake 
offered  to  her  are  added  amongst  other  ingredients  the  fat  of  a 
black  goat,  blood,  wine,  dough  and  butter,  and  these  are  placed  in 
a  bowl  made  from  a  human  skull. 

THE    LORD-DEMONS. 
T.,  mOdn-po ;  8kt.,  JTdMa.* 
These  form  a  class  of  demon-generals,  of  the  fiercest  Drag-po 
type.    Each  LSmaist  sect  has  chosen  one  as  its  defender,  whom  it 
claims  to  be  pre-eminently  powerful,  thus : — 

**The  six-armed  lord,"*  T.,  mOon-po  p'yag-drug,  is  the  chief 
minister  of  the  tutelary  fiend  of  the  established  church. 

"The  lord  of  the  black  cloak,**  or  "The  four-armed  lord,** 
T.,  mGon-po  Our^  is  the  general  of  the  tutelary  Samvara  of  the 
Kar-gyu-pa  sect.  And  he  is  the  fiend-general  of  the  old  unre- 
formed  sect — ^the  KiA-ma-pa.     He  is  figured  at  page  70. 

These  "  lords  **  are  said  to  number  seventy-five.  Several  of  them 
are  referred  to  in  regard  to  their  masks  in  the  chapter  on  the 
mystic  play.  The  highest  is  the  bird-fiiced  Ghun^  .  Other 
important  ones  are  i— 

"The  lord  of  foreknowledge,**  T.,  ye-ses  mGon-po;  Skt., 
Jnawjmdiha;  and  formerly  called  "  The  devil  Jlfoto-ruta.** 

"  The  black  lord.**    T.,  mGon-po  Nag-po ;  Skt.,  Kdldndtha. 

**  The  great  potent  sage.**  T.,  bLo-c*an  dban-p'ug-ch*en-po. 
Both  of  these  latter  bear  titles  of  the  Hindu  ^iva,  Mahak&la. 


1  This  luune  suggests  relationflhip  with  the  *'  ydtt "  of  the  Bunnese  Ruddlste,  though 
most  of  three  Ndd  aire  clearly  Hlndft  Vedic  deities,  and  am  their  number  is  laid  to  be 
87,  probably  thry  are  the  88  VedIc  gods  of  Indra'a  hearen  pirn  the  four-fold  Rriltma 
or  Uie  four  guardians  of  the  quarter.  For  list  of  the  Ndis  cf .  App.  by  CM.  Bladen  In 
AKDBBMm's  Mandaiay  Co  MornHn^  p.  467. 

'  Pand.,  No.  280. 
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DlKKiHldy  or  Furiea 
T.,  mkah-'gro-ma,  or  " Sky-goer" ;  Skt.;  Klieeara. 

These  D&kkinis  are  chiefly  consorts  of  the  demoniacal  tutelaries, 
and  the  generals  of  the  latter.  Many  of  them  seem  to  be  of  an 
indigenous  nature  like  the  Bon-pa  deities.  One  of  the  most 
common  is  **  The  lion-faced  *'  (Sejfl-gehi-^doft-o'an).  Several  others 
are  described  and  figured  by  Pander.^ 

Here  also  may  be  placed  the  eight  goddesses,  who  are  probably 
metamorphoses  of  *Hhe  eight  mothers."  They  encircle  the 
heavens  and  are  figured  in  many  of  the  magic-circles,  usually  of 
beautiful  aspect  and  with  the  following  characters  : — 

1.  Ldiyd  (T.y  «Qeg-mo-ma),  of  white  complexion,  holding  a  mirror 
and  in  a  coquettish  attitude. 

2.  MdldCI,,  Pteti-barma),  of  yellow  colour,  holding  a  rosary. 

3.  OUd  Q?.,  jfLu-ma),  of  red  colour,  holding  a  lyre  symbolizing 
music. 

4.  T.,  Oar-ma,  of  green  colour,  in  a  dancing  attitude. 

5.  Pushpa  (T.,  Me-tog-ma),  of  white  colour,  holding  a  flower. 

6.  Dhupd  (£.',  bDag'tpoi  ma),  of  yellow  colour,  holding  an  incense- 
vase. 

7.  Dipa  (T.,  fNan-^sal-ma),  of  red  colour,  holding  a  lamp. 

8.  OatuUM  (T.,  Dri-ch'a-ma),  of  green  colour,  holding  a  shell-vase  of 
perfume. 

V.  GODLINGS  AND  AMGELS. 

These  Dii  mvnorea  are  the  gods  and  lesser  divinities  of  Aryan 
and  Hindu  mythology,  degraded  to  this  low  rank  on  account  of 
their  inclusion  within  the  wheel  of  nietempsychosis,  and  from  their 
leading  lives  only  partially  devoted  to  Buddhist  duties.  The 
morality  of  these  gods  is,  generally,  of  a  higher  order  than  their 
counterparts  in  the  Greek  or  Boman  mythology. 

Collectively  they  are  called  ^'  The  eight  classes,**  and  are  made 
subordinate  to  the  tutelary-fiends  and  their  generals ;  and  in  the 
order  of  their  rank,  are  thus  enumerated' : — 

1.  The  Gods— Skt.,  Deva;  T.,  Lha. 

2.  Serpent-demigods  (mermaids) — Ndgd ;  kLu. 


No0.  127, 187, 188, 189, 191, 192,  228,  224,  226, 227,  228. 

Cf.  BOUBNOUF,  i. 
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3.  Qenii — Ydkaha;  gNod-abyin. 

4.  Angels — Oamdharva;  Dri-za. 

5.  Titans — Aaura;  Lhnrma-yin. 

6.  Phoenix — Oaru4<i;  Namk'ah-ldift. 

7.  Celestial  musicians — Kinnara ;  Mi-'am-cH. 

8.  TheGTeatBeptiles(creepers),ifaAora9a;  ITo-'bye-ch'en-po. 
The  Gods  are  the  thirty-three  Vedic  gods,  which  have  already 

been  described  as  regards  their  general  characters/  They  are 
usually  figured,  like  earthly  kings  of  the  **  mild  deity  **  type,  on 
lotus-thrones.  The  chief  gods  are  made  regents  or  protectors  of 
the  quarters;  though  in  the  later  legends  they  have  delegated 
these  duties  to  subordinates,  the  "kings  of  the  quarters *';  see 
page  84. 

The  great  Indra  (Jupiter,  T.,  brGya-byin),  on  the  east. 

Yama  (Pluto,  T.,  gSin-rje),  on  the  south. 

Varu^a  (Uranus,  T.,  Ch'u-'lha'),  on  the  west. 

Kuvera  (Vulcan*,  T.,  gNod-sbyin),  on  the  north. 
The  remainder  of  Uie  ten  directions  are  thus  apportioned : — 

S.E.  to  Agni  (Ignis,  the  fire-god ;   T.,  Me-lha),  or  Soma  the 
moon  or  Bacchus. 

S.W.  to  Nririti  (the  goblin;  T.,  Srin-po). 

N.W.  to  Marut  (the  storm-god;  T.,  rLuA-lha). 

N.E.  to  Isa  (T.,  dbAng-ldan). 

Nadir  to  Ananta  (or  "mother-earth";  T.,  'Og-gis-bdag). 

Zenith  to  Brahmft  (Ts'aAs-pa^). 
The  first  and  the  last  of  the  above,  namely,  Indra  and  BrShma, 
are  represented  as  attendant  on  Buddha  at  all  critical  periods  of 
his  earthly  life — the  former  with  a  third  and  horizontal  eye  in  the 
forehead,  acting  as  his  umbrella-carrier,  and  the  latter  usually  four- 
handed  and  headed,  carrying  the  vase  of  life-giving  ambrosia.  The  • 
Brfihmanical  god  VishAu  is  called  K'yab-'jug. 

Yama  (T.,  S'in-ije),  the  Hindu  Pluto,  the  judge  of  the  dead 
and  controller  of  metempsychosis,  is  the  most  dreaded  of  these 


>  They  oompriM  aleren  Bndnt,  dght  Vasua,  and  twehr«  Adityu. 
s  The  god  of  the  Watert,  fomierly  Uie  god  of  the  Sky. 

>  Kurem  or  Vaifriyana  *'the  renowned"  la  Identifled  by  Oenl.  Cunnhigham  irtth 
the  Qreek  Hephaeatua,  and  the  Homeric  epithet  Periklutoa  alwaya  applied  to  Vulcan. 

*  Also  Me-mjad  kyi  bdag(-po,  or  Maater  of  the  Univerae. 
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divinities.  He  is  represented  in  the  Wheel  of  Life  as  the  central 
figare  in  hell;  but  he  too  has  to  suffer  torment  in  his  joyless 
realm.  His  sjiecial  emblem  is  a  bull;  thus  the  great  tutelary 
demon  Vajra-bhairavay  by  having  vanquished  the  dread  Yama,  is' 
represented  with  the  head  of  a  bull  under  the  title  of  Yamftntaka 
or  "  the  conqueror  of  Yama.** 

The  most  favourite  of  the  godlings  is  the  god  of  wealth, 
Jambhalaj  a  form  of  Kuvera  or  VaisrSvana.  He  is  of  portly  form 
like  his  relative  or  prototype,  the  Hindu  Gapesa.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  bag  of  jewels,  or  money,  or  grain,  symbolic  of 
riches,  and  in  his  left  an  ichneumon  or  **  mongoose,"^  which  is  the 
conqueror  of  snakes — the  mythical  guardians  of  treasure* 

The  NXOA  or  Dragon-demigods  are  the  mermen  and  mermaids 
of  the  Hindu  myth  and  the  demons  of  drought.  They  are  of  four 
kinds:  (1)  celestial,  guarding  the  mansions  of  the  gods;  (2) 
(urialj  causing  winds  to  blow  and  rain  to  fall  for  human  benefit ;  (3) 
earthly,  marking  out  the  courses  of  the  rivers  and  streams ;  (4) 
guardiama  of  hidden  treasurea^  watching  the  wealth  concealed 
from  mortals. 

The  Nagas  are  usually  given  the  form  of  snakes,  as  these  inhabit 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the  matrix  of  precious  stones  and  metals; 
while  in  their  character  of  rain-producers  they  are  figured  as 
dragons.  From  their  fancied  association  with  treasure  they  are 
often  associated  ^ith  the  god  of  wealth,  Vaisravana  and  his 
mode  Jambhala.  Indeed,  the  great  N&ga  king  MahUkSla,  the 
^  Dai  Koko  "  of  the  Japanese,  seated  on  his  rice-bales,  like  our 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  on  his  wool-sack,  and  his  attendant 
rats  as  symbols  of  prosperity,  form  almost  a  fJEkosimile  of  the 
Buddhist  god  Jambhala,  who,  like  his  prototype  Gane^a,  seems 
of  NsLga  origin.  Indeed,  one  of  his  titles  is  ^^  lord  of  the  water" 
(Jalendray  The  Naga  community,  like  the  human,  is  divided 
into  kings,  nobles,  and  commoners,  Buddhists  and  non-Buddhists.' 


1  Skt,  Nakula;  T.,  Ne-'ule.  Ma^jntUs  ip,  (  P  pliaraonis).  It  is  figured  yomiting  Jewels. 

>  Cf.  also  Bbal's  OateM,  417. 

s  The  Naga  kings  Naada,  Upananda,  Sagara,  Dritarasa,  and  Aniv&taptu  are 
Buddhists  and  therefore  exempt  from  attack  by  Garudas.  For  many  particulars 
regarding  Nftgas,  cf.  Afegha-Svtra,  transl.  by  Prof.  C.  Bbitdall,  J,R,A.S,,  1880,  pp.  1 
Miq. ;  Bbal's  Ckotna,  60,  etc. ;  ScHianrBR's  trans,  of  the  kLu-^bum  dKar-po ;  also  my  list 
of  Niga  kings  and  commoners,  JJi.A,S^  1894. 
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Of  the  remaining  classes,  the  Yaksha  and  Asura  have  already 
been  described.  The  female  Yaksha — the  Yakshini — are  the 
^*  witch-women,"  the  stealer  of  children  of  general  myths.  In 
addition  there  are  also  the  malignant  spirits  and  demons,'  of 
whom  among  the  Sakshas,  the  already  mentioned  she-devil  HSriti, 
^*  the  mother  of  the  DaiiyordemonB^  is  the  chief.* 

VI.  ThB  Ck)UHTRY.GO0S. 

The  country-gods  (Yul-lha),  and  the  country-guardians  (Srufi- 
ma)  are  of  course  all  indigenous,  though  some  of  them  have  been 
given  quasi-Buddhist  characters.  Ruling  over  a  wider  sphere,  they 
occupy  a  higher  rank  than  the  more  truly  local  genii,  the  locality- 
or  foundation-owners — ^the  Z'i-bdag  of  the  Tibetans. 

These  indigenous  gods,  godliugs,  and  demons  are  divided  after 
the  Indian  fashion,  roughly  into  eight  classes,  namely : — 

1.  Gtxis  (Lha),  all  male,  white  in  colour,  and  generally  genial. 

2.  Goblins  or  Ghosts  (Tsan),  all  male,  red  in  colour.    These  are 
usually  the  vindictive  ghosts  of  Lamas,  discontented  priests ;  and  . 
they  are  vindictive.    They  especially  haunt  temples.' 

3.  Devils  (bDud),  all  male,  black  in  colour,  and  most  malignant.* 
These  are  the  ghosts  of  the  persecutors  of  Lamaism,  and  cannot  be 
appeased  without  the  sacrifice  of  a  pig.' 

4.  Planets  (gZah),  piebald  in  colour  (Krarbo). 

5.  Bloated  fiends  (dMu),  dark-purple  colour  (smug-po).' 

6.  Cannibal  fiends  (Srin-po),  raw  flesh-coloured  (sa-za),  and  blood- 
thirsty. 

7.  King-fiends  (rGyal-po),  the  wealth-mast'ers  (dkor-bdag), 
white  (?  always)  in  colour,  the  spirits  of  apotheosized  heroes. 


>  The  malignant  epirit«  aro  also  divided  into : 
Prtia  (T.,  Ti-dvafir). 
Kurnhhanda  (Gnil-bum). 
Pudeka  <Sa-ia). 
Bkuta  (*Byun-po). 
PHimM  (Aiil-po). 
KtUap^kma  (Liu  trul-po). 
Uarndda  (eMyo  6yed). 

*  On  HAriU,  cf .  p.  99,  and  EmtL,  Handbk^  p.  02. 

*  Cf.  Jamchkb,  p.  428. 

*  The  'Ore  are  especially  virulent.    Cf .  Jaiscbki,  p.  209  and  494. 

*  Cf.  alfo  jAascHKB,  p.  42S. 

*  Cf .  alto  Jais8CIIKb«  p.  2S4. 

B  B 


Skanda  <T.,  sKyem  6yerf)* 

Apnudt-a  (Brled-byed), 

Ckdyd?  (QrihffnoD). 

Rdkgka  (Srin-po). 

R/nraiitprnkd  (Nam  gni  hi  ^f don). 

Snkuni  fpnkA  ( llya  lil  ydum), 

Br6kma  /{<iJtjAaja(  Hran^-zdu-eri  n-|K)) . 
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8.  Mother-she-devils  (Ma-mo),  black  coloured,  the  **  disease  mis- 
tresses"  (nad-bdag).  They  are  sometimes  the  spouses  of  the 
foregoing  malignant  demons,  and  cannot  be  very  sharply  de- 
marcated from  the  other  she-devils. 

The  greatest  of  the  country-gods  and  guardians  have  been  made 
defenders  of  LEmaism.  They  are  chiefly  the  spirits  of  the  larger 
mountains,  and  deified  ghosts  of  heroes  and  ancestors. 

The  former  are  figured  either  as  fierce  forms  of  Vaif rfivana,  the 
god  of  wealth,  but  clad  in  Tibetan  costume,  and  riding  on  lions,  etc., 

and  carrying  banners  of  victory, 
such,  for  example,  as  mount  Kan- 
chinjunga,  mount  Langch'enAa, 
of  western  Tsang,  etc.,  as  in  an- 
nexed figure;  or  they  are  figured 
as  fiendesses,  as  for  example,  the 
T(im-ma,  or  as  mild  nymphs,  as 
the  five  sisters  of  mount  Everest.^ 
The  mountain  Eanchinjunga, 
on  the  western  border  of  Tibet, 
is  known  to  most  visitors  to  Dar- 
jiling  and  northern  Bengal.  This 
graceful  mountain,  second  in 
height  only  to  Everest,  was  for- 
merly in  itself  an  object  of  wor- 
ship, as  it  towers  high  above  every 
other  object  in  the  country,  and  is  the  first  to  receive  the  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  and  the  last  to  part  with  the  sun-set.  Ka/n^ 
chvnjunga^  literally  means  ^*  the  five  repositories  or  ledges  of  the 
great  snows,"  and  is  physically  descriptive  of  its  five  peaks — the 
name  having  been  giving  by  the  adjoining  Tibetans  of  Tsang,  who 
also  worshipped  the  mountain.  But  the  Sikhim  saint,  Lha-tsiin 
Gh'enbo,  gave  the  name  a  mythological  meaning,  and  the  mountain 
was  made  to  become  merely  the  habitation  of  the  god  of  that 
name,  and  the  five  *^  repositories  "  became  real  store-houses  of  the 
god's  treasure.  The  peak  which  is  most  conspicuously  gilded  by 
the  rising  sun  is  the  treasury  of  gold;  the  peak  which  remains  in 
cold  grey  shade  is  the  silver  treasury,  and  the  other  peaks  are  the 


Tm  Rbd  Qod  op  Wbalth. 


>  Tse-rin  mc'ed-lna.    They  are  higher  in  rank  than  the  Tan-ma. 
*  Froperly  Kan-ch'en-mdsod-lna. 
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stores  of  gems  and  grain  and  holy  books.  This  idea  of  treasure 
naturally  led  to  the  god  being  physically  represented  somewhat 
after  the  style  of  *<  the  god  of  wealth,"  as  figured  on  the  opposite 
page.  He  is  of  a  red  colour,  clad  in  armour,  and  carries  a  banner 
of  victory,  and  is  mounted  on  a  white  lion.  He  is  on  the  whole 
a  good-natured  god,  but  rather  impassive,  and  is  therefore  less 
worshipped  than  the  more  actively  malignant  deities. 

The  four  greatest  deified  mountains  of  Tibet  are  alleged  to  be 
T*afi-lha  on  the  north,  Ha-bo-gafts-bzaft  or  gNod-sbyin-gafi-bza  on 
the  west,  Yar-lha  z*atL-po  on  the  east,  and  sKu-la  k'a-ri  on  the 
south ;  but  mount  Everest,  called  by  the  Tibetans  Lap-c'i-g&ft, 
is  not  included  here. 

The  twelve  furies  called  Tdn^ma  have  already  been  referred 
to  and  figured  in  connection  with  St.  Padma-sambhava's  visit. 
They  are  divided  into  the  three  groups  of  the  four  great  sh&» 
devils,  the  four  great  injurers,  and  the  four  great  medicine- 
females,^  of  which  the  last  are  relatively  mild,  though  all  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  Ekajati,  a  fiendess  of  the  Indian  Kfili 
type,  who  rides  on  the  thunder-clouds. 

The  deified  ghosts  of  heroes  and  defeated  rivals  are  pictured 
usually  of  anthropomorphic  form,  and  clad  in  Tibetan  style,  as  for 
example,  ^  The  holy  rDorje  Legs-pa,''  figured  at  page  26,  and 
others  at  page  385.  Though  some  are  pictured  of  monstrous 
aspect,  and  of  the  fiercest-fiend  type  already  described,  as  for 
instance,  Pe-har,'  the  especial  patron  of  the  sorcerers  of  the 
established  church.  * 

Pe-har  is  a  fiend  of  the  ^*  king  "  class,  and  seems  to  be  an 
indigenous  deified-hero,  though  European  writers  identify  him  with 
the  somewhat  similarly  named  Indian  god,  Veda  (Chinese  wei-to), 
who  is  regularly  invoked  by  the  Chinese  Buddhists  *  for  monastic 
supplies  and  as  protector  of  monasteries  ( — Vihar;  hence,  it  is 
believed,  corrupted  into  Pe-har),  and  chief  of  the  army  of  the  four 
guardian  kings  of  the  quarters. 

VII.  Local  Gods  and  Oend. 
The  truly  "local  gods"  or  Oenii  locij  the  "  foundation  owners"* 

1  bdud-mo  ch*en-mo  bslii,  gnod-sbyin  cli'en,  etc ;  snum-moch'en,  etc 
*  Sec  his  figure  in  ScRLAaiitTWBiT's  Atiai, 

>  RiMUSAT's  Notes  in  Fot-Koue-Ki;  Eomiv,  CAtn.  BmUUL,  Sabat^  J.AJS.B^  1882, 
pages?. 
«  (gZLbdrng). 
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of  the  Tibetans,  are  located  to  a  particular  fixed  place,  and  seldom 
conceived  of  as  separate  from  their  places. 

In  appearance  they  are  mostly  Caliban-like  sprites,  ill-tem- 
pered and  spiteful,  or  demoniacal,  like  the  temple-door  fiend 
figured  at  page  288;  and,  unlike  the  higher  spirits,  they  have 
no  third  or  *^  heavenly  eye  of  second  sight  or  omniscience." 

The  majority  are  of  the  ^ earth  owner"  class  (sa-Mag), 
occupying  the  soil  and  lakes  like  plebeian  Nfigfis  of  the  Hindus. 
Others  more  malignant,  called  ^^  gNan,"  infest  certain  trees,  rocks, 
and  springs,  which  reputed  haunts  are  avoided  as  far  as  possible, 
though  they  are  sometimes  daubed  with  red  paint  or.  other  ofier- 
ing  to  propitiate  the  spirit. 

In  every  monastery  and  temple  the  image  of  the  geniua  lodf  as 
an  idol  or  fresco,  is  placed  within  the  outer  gateway,  usually  to 
the  right  of  the  door,  and  worshipped  with  wine,  and  occasionally 
with  bloody  sacrifice,  and  it  is  given  a  more  or  less  honorific  name. 
The  local  demon  of  the  red  hill  neai*  LhSsa,  surnamed  Potala, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Ijtima,  is  called  gNan-ch'en  Tafi. 
The  one  at  Daijiling  is  already  referred  to  at  page'288. 

THE   HOU8E-QOD. 

The  House-god  of  the  Tibetans  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
<<  Kitchen-god "  (Tsan-kiiin)  of  the  Chinese,  who  is  believed  to 
be  of  Taoist  origin,  but  adopted  into  the  Chinese  Buddhist  pan- 
theon^ as  a  presiding  divinity  of  the  monastic  diet.  He  also 
has  much  in  common  with  the  Door-god  of  the  Mongols.* 

The  Tibetan  House-god,  as  shown  in  his  figure  at  page  573. 


1  Edkins,  0/it#i.  Enddh^  2a7.  His  official  birthday  is  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  tlie 
sixth  month. 

a  Tlie  Mongol  Door-gods  are  thus  described  by  Galsang  Gzomboyef ,  a  recent  Russo- 
Mongol  writer,  quoted  by  Yule(ifarooPo/o,i.,250):  ** Among  tbeBuryats  (who  retain 
to  greatest  extent  tlie  old  customs  of  tlie  Mongols),  in  the  middle  of  tlie  hut,  and 
place  of  honour  is  the  DaaUtf/agki,  or  '  Cliief  Creator  of  Fortune.'  At  the  door  is  the 
KtMlgtlji^  Uie  tutelary  of  the  herds  and  young  cattle,  made  of  sheep-skins.  Outside  tlie 
hut  is  tlie  Ckandoffhatu,  a  name  implying  tliat  tlie  idol  was  formed  of  a  white  hare-skin, 
the  tutelary  of  the  chase  and  perhaps  of  war.  All  tliese  have  been  expelled  by 
Buddhism  except  Dsaiagachi,  who  is  called  Tew/ri  (=  Heaven),  and  introduct*d 
among  Uie  Buddhist  divinities  "  as  a  kind  of  Indi*a.  Those  placed  at  side  of  door  are 
not  prayed  to»  but  are  offered  a  portioa  of  the  food  or  drink  at  meal  times  by  greas- 
ing the  mputlis  of  the  fetishes,  and  sprinkling  some  of  the  broth  by  tiiem. 
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is  anthropomorphic,  with  a  piggish  head,  and  flowing  robes.  He 
is  called  **  the  inside  god/'^  and  is  B^gmiiualoci  of  the  class  called 
by  the  Tibetans  <*  earth-masters  "  (Sab-dag). 

As  he  is  of  a  roving  disposition,  occupying  different  parts  of 
the  house  at  different  seasons,  his  presence  is  a  constant  source  of 
anxiety  to  the  householders  ;  for  no  objects  may  invade  or  occupy 
the  place  where  he  has  taken  up  his  position,  nor  may  it  be  swept 
or  in  any  way  disturbed  without  incurring  his  deadly  wrath. 
Thus  it  happens  that  an  unsophisticated  visitor,  on  entering  a 
Tibetan  house  and  seeing  a  vacant  place  near  at  hand,  sets  there 
his  hat,  only,  however,  to  have  it  instantly  snatched  up  by  his 
host  in  holy  horror,  with  the  hurried  exphmation  that  the  god  is 
at  present  occupying  that  spot. 

It  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  find  that  all  the  house-gods 
of  the  land  regulate  their  movements  in  the  same  definit'C  and 
known  order.  Thus  in  the  first  and  second  months  he  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  house,  and  is  then  called  ^  The  Od-iku^n  house- 
god." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  months  the  god  stands  in  the  doorway 
and  is  called  '^  the  door-god  of  the  horse  and  yak." 

In  the  fifth  month  he  stands  under  the  eaves,  and  is  called 
"  ya-ngas-pa." 

In  the  sixth  month  he  stands  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
house. 

In  the  seventh  and  eighth  months  he  stands  under  the  eaves. 

In  the  ninth  and  tenth  months  he  stands  in  the  fire-tripod  or 
grate. 

•In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  months  he  stands  at  the  kitchen 
hearth,  where  a  place  is  reserved  for  him.  He  is  then  called 
*Hhe  kitchen-god.'' 

His  movements  thus  bear  a  certain  relation  to  the  season,  as  he 
is  outside  in  the  hottest  weather,  and  at  the  fire  in  the  coldest. 

Formerly  his  movements  were  somewhat  different ;  and  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  style  he  used  to  circulate  much  more  exten- 
sively and  frequently.' 


1  Na^lka. 

s  As  detailed  in  my  article  on  the  subject  in  JoHrn^AHthropoloyioai iHMitvte^ljmdum^ 
1894. 
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The  other  precautions  entailed  by  his  presence,  and  the  penal- 
ties for  disturbing  him,  are  these : — 

In  the  first  and  second  months,  when  the  god  is  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  the  fire-grate  must  not  be  placed  there,  but  removed  to 
a  comer  of  the  room,  and  no  dead  body  must  be  deposited  there. 
While  he  is  at  the  door,  no  bride  or  bridegroom  may  come  or  go, 
nor  any  corpse.  Should,  however,  there  be  no  other  way  of  in- 
gress or  egress,  such  as  by  a  window  or  otherwise,  and  there  be 
urgent  necessit}'  for  the  passage  of  a  bride,  bridegroom,  or  corpse, 
then  the  images  of  a  horse  and  a  yak  must  be  made  with  wheaten 
flour,  and  on  each  of  them  is  placed  some  skin  and  hair  of  each  of 
the  animals  represented.  Tea  and  beer  are  then  offered  to  the 
god,  who  is  invited  to  sit  on  the  images  thus  provided  for 
him.  The  door  is  then  unhinged  and  carried  outside,  and  the 
bride,  bridegroom,  or  corpse  passes,  and  the  door  is  restored  to  its 
place. 

When  he  is  at  the  kitchen  fire,  no  part  of  the  hearth  can  be  re- 
moved or  mended,  and  no  corpse  may  be  placed  there,  nor  must 
any  marriage  then  take  place.  And  should  any  visitor  arrive,  he 
must  be  screened  off  from  the  fireplace  by  a  blanket,  and  a  scrip- 
ture (the  *^  ch'os-mge-khri ")  read  to  avert  his  wrath. 

When  he  is  in  the  verandah  he  gives  very  little  trouble.  Only 
at  that  time  no  one  may  whitewash  or  repair  the  outside  of  the 
house. 

And  as  a  general  precautionary  measure  once  every  year,  and 

at  extra  times,  whenever  any  suspicion  arises  that  the  god  may 

'  have  been  slighted  or  is  offended,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the  Lamas 

to  propitiate  him  by  doing  ^*  The  water  sacrifice  for  the  eight 

injurers." 

VIII.    Personal  Gods  or  "  Familiars." 

These  are  comparable  to  the  daiman  or  familiar-spirits  of  the 
Greeks.  But  in  Tibet  the  body  of  each  individual  is  beset  by  a 
number  of  personal  sprites.* 

Each  Tibetan  carries  the  following  familiar  spirits  extra  to  the  two 
Buddhist  angels,  good  and  bad,  which  sit  upon  the  right  and  left 
shoulder  respectively  and  prompt  to  good  deeds  or  to  sins,  namely, 

>  Of.  my  Ldmaiim  in  SikhitH, 
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the  j>'o,  ma,  z^aA,  (2a,  or  enemy  (-defeating)  god,  vulgarly  called 
dab-lha.  This  enemy-god  sits  on  the  right  shoulder  of  every 
Tibetan. 

Worship  of  the  p^o-lha  secures  long  life  and  defence  against 
accident ;  by  worshipping  the  dor-lha  enemies  are  overcome. 
Worship  of  the  ma-lha  and  z^ai^rUia  procures  physical  strength ; 
worship  of  the  yvl4ha  glory  and  dominion,  and  of  the  run^Uia 
wealth. 

The  greatest  of  these  gods  is  the  Enemy  (-defeating)  god,  a  sort 
of  Hercules,  who  resembles  in  many  ways  the  war-god  of  the 
Chinese — Kwan-te,  an  apotheosized  hero — though  the  Lamas 
endeavour  to  identify  him  with  the  Buddhist  MSra,  the  god  of 
passion.  As  seen  from  his  figure,  in  the  upper  compartment  of 
the  Wheel  of  Life  at  page  102,  he  is  of  un-Indian  aspect : — 

He  is  of  a  white  ooloar  clad  in  golden  mail  and  flying  on  a  white 
horse  tbrouffh  the  clouds.  In  his  ujuifted  right  hand  he  holds  a  whip 
with  three  knote  and  in  his  left  hand  a  sjpear  with  a  stream  of  the 
five-ooloured  silks.  The  blade  of  the  spear  is  blue,  bordered  by  flames, 
and  at  its  base  the  two  divine  eyes,  and  below  the  blade  is  a  ring  of  yak- 
haar-briBtle.  His  bow-sheath  is  of  a  leopard  hide  and  his  quiver  of 
tiger  skin.  A  sword  is  thrust  into  his  waist-belt,  and  from  each 
shoulder  springs  a  lion  and  a  tiger.  The  mirror  of  fore-knowledge  is 
suspended  from  hiii  neck.  He  is  accompanied  by  a  black  dog,  a  black 
bear,  and  a  man-monkey;  and  birds  drde  around  his  head. 

Each  class  of  these  local  and  personal  gods  has  its  particular 
season  for  popular  worship,  thus : — 

The  Earih^odi  (saH/z'i  mi-rig-gi  Iha)  are  worshipped  especially  in  the 
spring. 

The  Aneeeirdl  gode  («mra  ifan  oh*uJi-gi  Iba)  are  worshipped  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  three  Upper  gode  (ttod-sum  pahl  Iha)  in  the  autumn;  and 

The  rogal  Aneeetcr  of  the  Tibetan  or  SUchim  king  (Hon  mi-flag-gi  lbs) 
in  the  winter.  The  first  king  of  Mi-ftag  in  eastern  Tibet  was  a  son  of 
Thi-Srofi  Detaan,  and  the  8ikhim  king  is  alleged  to  be  of  the  same 
ancestry. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  our  present  subject  to  refer  to  the 
heterodox  duties  of  the  aboriginal  or  Bon-pa  oider.  But  it  may  be 
stated  that  this  latter  religion  having  existed  for  centuries  side  by 
side  with  the  more  favoured  Lftmaism,  it  has  now  come  to  model 
its  deities  generally  on  the  Buddhist  pattern.  A  reference  to  one 
of  the  Bon  gods,  namely,  the  Red-Tiger  devil,  will  be  found  in 
the  chapter  on  the  mystic  play. 
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The  Saints. 

The  saints  of  Lamaism  may  be  divided  into  the  Indian  and  the 
Tibetan,  inclusive  of  a  few  Chinese  and  Mongolian.  They  are 
usually  figured  with  a  halo  around  their  heads,  and  when  attended 
by  disciples  they  are  al¥rays  represented  much  larger  in  size  than 
the  latter  ;  and,  in  keeping  with  the  later  fiction  of  re-incarnate 
L&mas,  they  are  usually  surrounded  by  a  few  scenes  of  their  so- 
called  former  births. 

Of  the  Indian  saints  the  chief  are : — 

I.  Tub  Tbn  Chibf  Iiisciplbs  of  Buddha. 
The  highest  of  these  is  ^  the  model  pair,"  SSxiputra  and  Mahil- 
Maugdalayana,  the  right-  and  left-hand  disciples  of  Buddha,  and 
generally  represented  in  a  standing  posture,  carrying  a  begging- 
bowl  and  alarm-staff,  or  with  the  hands  joined  in  adoration  of 
Sakya  Muni.^  After  these  the  best  known  are  Mahfi-kfisyapa,  the 
president  of  the  first  council  and  the  first  '*  patriarch,"  Upali, 
Bubhuti,  and  Buddha's  cousin  and  favourite  att>endant,  Ananda. 

II.    Thb  Sixtbbn  8THA  VIRA,  or  Chief  Apostles  or  Missionaries. 
T.,  gNaa-brtau  »  <<The  Steadfast  Holders  (of  the  Doctrine)." 

These  are  called  by  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ^^  the  sixteen 
Eahan  "  (=  Skt.,  Arhat),  or  « Ix)han.'' 

Several  of  them  lived  after  Buddha's  day;  and  latterly  two  other 
saints  were  added  to  the  list,  namely,  Dharmatnlta  and  Hvashang, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  eighteen.  Other  conventional  groups 
of  Arhats  are  the  108,  500,  1,000,  eto.< 

Each  of  these  Sthawra  or  Arhats  is  figured  in  a  fixed  attitude, 
and  each  has  his  distinctive  symbol  or  badge,  like  our  apostles,  as 
Mark  vrith  a  lion,  Luke  with  a  book,  etc. 

The  descriptive  list  of  these  sixteen  Stfiavira  is  briefly* : — 

1.  Angira-ja  (T.,  Yan-lag  'byun),  'Hhe  limb-bom."  Holds  inoense 
censer  and  cow  tail  fly-whisk  fan.  He  went  as  missionary  to  the  Te-Se 
mountains  around  Manasrovara  lake  (Jabsch.,  D.,  203),  or  to  mount 
Kail&s  (SoHiEF.,  Lebensh.), 

2.  Ajita   (T.,    Ma-p'am-pa),    "the    unconquered."     Hands  in   the 

1  Cf.  Csuma's  .-Ifi.,  48 ;  Raj.  Lai  Mitba's  trans.  Za/tta  Vitt,,  10. 
'  For  descriptionB  of  many  of  Uiese  see  TarakAtha's  mD$ad-hrifya,B.xi6.  his  Uiat.  u/ 
Ind,  Budd.,  trans,  by  Schiefncr ;  also  Eitki/s  Uaudbk,^  and  Pandbu's  Pantk, 
>  For  their  figures  and  some  details  cf.  Pandmb*s  Pantk,  (loc.  cit),  pp.  83  et  uq» 
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"  impartial "  attitude.     A  riihi,  or  sage,  of  mount  Usira  (Noa«e-la)/ 
His  statue  is  one  of  the  few  which  is  prepared  singly. 

3.  Vanchvdta  (T.,  Nags-nargnas),  <'  forest^weller."  Right  hand  in 
sdigs-Me  dsub  attitude  ;  left  holds  a  oow-toal  fly-whisk.  He  went  to 
"  llie  seven-leaves  mountain  "  (Loma-bduu).  According  to  Schief.,  he 
remained  at  ^r&visti. 

4.  Kdlika  (T.,  Dua-ldan-rdorjeV  **  timely."  Wears  a  golden  earring 
as  a  badge.     He  went  to  T&mraavlpa  («  f  Tamluk  in  S.W.  Bengal). 

5.  VajramUra  (T.,  rDo-rje-mo'-bu) "  son  of  the  thunderbolt."  Bight 
hand  in  sDigs-mdsub  attitude,  and  left  carries  fly-whisk.  He  went  to 
Oeylon. 

6.  Bhadra  (T.,  bZa&-po)  "the  noble."  Bight  hand  in  preaching, 
and  left  in  meditative  attitude — the  latter  hand  usually  bearing  a 
book.     He  went  to  Yamunadvlpa. 

7.  KanakorvaUa  (T.,  gSer-be'u),  '<|^olden  calf."  Carries  a  jewelled 
snare.     He  went  to  the  Baffron*peak  in  Kashmir. 

8.  KaruiktMiara-dvaja.  Hands  in  ''  impartial  "  attitude.  He  went 
to  AparsrGMSdh&nya  (Nub-kyi-ba  glaii  spyod-glin^. 

9.  VakuXa^  carries  an  ichneumon  (Nakula)  hke  the  god  of  riches. 
On  this  accouht,  Pander  notes  (p.  86)  that  the  Tibetans  probably  knew 
this  saint  as  "  Nakula."  He  went  to  Uttarakuru  (byan-gi-sgra-mi- 
snan). 

10.  ROhida  (T.,  sOra-c'an-Ein  [f  'dsin]).  Holds  a  jewelled  crown. 
Pander  believes  that  this  simile  is  probably  suggested  by  interpreting 
the  name  as  "  sgra-rgyan-Msin,"  or  "  holding  a  crown."  He  went  to 
Pri-yan-gu-dvlpa  (»  t  Prayag,  or  Allahabad). 

11.  Cuda-panUiaJea  (T.,  lAm-p'ran-bstan).  Hands  in  " impartial" 
pose.    He  went  to  Gridrakuta  hUl  in  Magadha.' 

12.  Bharadvaja  (T.,  Bha-ra-dva-dsa-bsod-sfioms-len).  Holds  book  and 
begging-bowl.  Went  to  the  eastern  Yideka.  He  is  usually  identified 
with  the  "  Binzuru  "  of  the  Japanese. 

13.  Panthaku  (T.,  Lam-bstan).  Hands  in  preaching  attitude  with 
a  book. 

14.  NOgatma  (T.,  kLu'i-sde).  Holds  a  vase,  and  an  alarm-stafT.  He 
went  to  "  the  king  of  mountains/'  Urumunda  (If^oe-yaiis).  This  seems 
to  be  the  Arhat  who  is  known  to  southern  Buddhists  as  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  dialogues  with  Menander  (Miiinda). 

15.  Olfpaka  (T.,  shed-byed),  holds  a  book.     Went  to  Mt.  Bi-hu. 

16 (T.,  Mi-p*yed)  Holds  "*  the  caiit/a  of  perfection."     He 

went  to  the  Himalayas. 

The  additional  pair  of  saints  who  are  usually  associated  with  the 
above  are : — 

DhamuUrdia  or  Dharmatala  (T.,  dOe-bsfien  dharma).  Holds  a  vase 
and  fly-whisk  and  carries  on  his  back  a  bundle  of  books,  and  he  gazes  at  a 
small  image  of  Buddha  Amit&bha.  As  he  is  only  a  lay-devotee  he  has 
long  hair.     He  was  bom  in  G&ndh&ra  and  seems  to  be  the  unde  of 


1  ScHinr.,  Lebtiub.,  9?.  '  Cf.  Jaim-b.,  D.,  872. 
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Yasumitra.     Of  bis  seven  works  the  chief  are  the  Udftnavarga  (trans- 
lated by  Rockbill),  and  the  Samyukt&bhidharma  flSstra. 

Uvaihang  corresponds  to  the  Ohineee  '*Huo-shang"  or  priest  with  the 
sack.^  He  is  a  sort  of  lay-patron  or  "dif^nser  of  alms*'  to  the 
disciples;  and  is  represented  as  a  good-natured  person  of  portly 
dimensions,  in  a  sitting  position.  His  attributes  are  a  sack,  a  rosary 
in  his  right  hand  and  a  peach  in  his  left,  while  little  urchins  or  goblins 
play  around  him.  The  name  in  Chinese  is  said  by  Pander  to  be  also 
rendered  ''the  dense-smoke  Maitreya  Buddha,"  and  he  isezplained  as  the 
last  incarnation  of  Maitreya  who  is  at  present  enthroned  in  the  Tushita 
heavens.  In  the  entrance  hall  of  all  the  larger  temples  in  China  we  find 
the  colossal  statue  of  this  big-bellied,  laughing  Maitreya  surrounded  by 
the  four  kings  of  the  universe. 

III.  Othkr  MahXtXna  Saints. 
The  other  Indian  saints  of  the  Mahfiyfina  school  who  are  most 
worshipped  by  the  Limas  are :  Asvaghosha,  Nfig&rjuna  (kLu-grub), 
Arya-deva  (P'ags-pa-lha),  Kum&rala,  Asaftga  (Togs-med),  Vaau* 
handhu  (dByig-giian),  Dhanna-kirti  (Ch'os-grags),  Candra-kirti 
(zki-wa-gnigH) ;  and  the  more  modem  t^ilnta-rukshita  and  At!^- 
Dipamkara.     Figures  of  most  of  these  have  already  l-teen  given.^ 

IV.  TANTBIK  WlZABD-l*llIBST8. 

T.'Grub-t'ob  ch'en  or  «  gnib-c'hen  (Skt.,  Siddha  or  MaJUUiddha). 

This  degraded  class  of  Indian  Buddhist  priest  (see  figure  on 
page  16)  is  most  popular  with  the  Lamas.  They  are  credited  with 
supernatural  powers,  by  being  in  league  with  the  demons.  They 
are  usually  figured  with  long  untonsured  locks,  and  almost  naked. 

The  chief  of  these  Indian  priests  is  St.  Padma-sambhava,  the 
founder  of  LSmaism.     Others  are 

S&vari  (Sa-pa-ri-pa),  R&hulabhadra  or  Saraha  (Sa-ra-ha-pa),  MatsyO- 
dara  (Lu-i-pa),  Lalita-vajra,  Krish^carin  or  K&l&cftrita  (Nag-po-spyod- 
pa) ;  and  more  modem  Telopa  or  Tila  and  N&ro.'  These  latter  two  are 
upparently  named  after  the  Indian  monasteries  of  Tilada  and  Nalanda. 

St.  Padmasambhava  receives  more  active  worship  than  any  of 
the  others.  Indeed,  he  is  deified.  He  is  most  commonly  worshipped 
in  the  form  shown  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  on  page  24.  He  sits 
dressed  as  a  native  of  UdySna,  holding  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right 

1  Gf .  Pandbb,  PasUA,  p.  89. 

'  For  additional  details  see  TabanjLcta's  HiMory  (Schief tier's  transl.),  and  Pakdwi's 
J'aHth.,  pp.  47,  etc.    These  first  four,  cf.  Julikm's  Hiiten  Ttianff,  ii.,  214. 
*  For  some  details  and  figures  see  Pandbb,  Panth,,  pp.  60,  etc. 
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hand  and  a  skull  of  blood  in  his  left,  and  carrying  in  bis  left  arm- 
pit the  trident  of  the  king  of  death.  The  top  of  this  trident 
transfixes  a  freshly  decapitated  human  head,  a  wizened  head, 
and  a  skull.  And  the  saint  is  attended  by  his  two  wives, 
offering  him  libations  of  blood  and  wine  in  skull-bowls,  while 
before  him  are  set  offerings  of  portions  of  human  corpses. 

He  is  given  seven  other  forms,  wild  or  demoniacal,  which  are 
shown  surrounding  him  in  that  picture. 

These,  his  eight  forms,  together  with  their  usual  paraphrase, 
are  here  numerated: — 

I. — Ouru  Padma  Jungnd^^  *'  Bom  of  a  lotos  "  for  the  happiness  of 

the  three  worlds,  the  central  figure  in  the  plate. 
II. — Ouru  Padma-MLfnhhava^  "  Saviour  by  the  religious  doctrine." 
III. — Ouru  Padma  Oyilpo^  "The  king  of  the  three  collections  of 

scriptuiBs"  (Bkt.,  "  Tripitaka"). 
lY. — Ouru  D&rje  D64»^^  **  The  Vorje  or  diamond  comforter  of  all." 

V. — Ouru  Sinui  Od-zer^*  ^*  The  enlightening  sun  of  darkness." 
yi.—Ouru  S*akya  Sm^t,  '*The  second  ^kya— the  lion,"  who  does 

the  work  of  eight  sages. 
VII. — Ouru  Seng-ge  dd  dok^*  The  propagator  of  religion  in  the  six 
worlds—with  "  the  roaring  lion's  voice." 
VIII.— ^ru  Ld-thi  Ch'og-Se,'  "The  conveyer  of  knowledge  to  all 
worlds.^ 
These  paraphrases  it  wUl  be  noted  are  mostly  fanciful,  and  not  justi- 
fied by  the  title  itself. 

As  he  is  the  founder  of  Lamaism,  and  of  such  prominence  in  the 
system,  I  give  here  a  sketch  of  his  legendary  history : — 

The  Guru's  so-called  history,  though  largely  interwoven  with 
supernatural  fantasies  is  worth  abstracting,^  not  only  for  the 


1  guru  fod'Wia  'ftyim  gna$,    Cf.  UioBoi,  p.  242,  and  figure  p.  662. 

*  nUh'Tfe  grthlod. 
>  Mjri-ma  *od  atr, 

*  Sen-fft  9gra  •grogt, 

*  hlo-UkM  mch'ff'Qred  (  or  ?  Srid). 

*  Tlio  luxount  here  given  is  atetractod  from  Uie  following  TIbotan  works,  all  of 
which  nro  of  tlio  flctitioiia  "rovclation  **  order,  and  of  ton  connicilng,  but  dating,  prob- 
ably, to  about  six  or  soveu  hundred  years  ago,  namely:  Padma-bkah'Van  (or  ^'Tho 
displayed  Commands  of  the  Lotus-one");  Tkan-fig  gtr-^p'ttn  (or  "The  Golden 
Rosary  of  Displayed-letters  ") ;  rAaa'-y^-«^la  (or  "The  Five  Classes  of  Displayed- 
letters'*),  and  a  Lepcha  rersion,  entitled  Ta§ki  Smn^  or  ** History  of  the  (ilorious 
One,"  written  by  the  Sikhim  king  (?Qyur-mei  Nami-gyal),  who,  about  two  centuries 
ago,  inrented  the  so-called  Lepcha  diaracters  by  modifying  tlie  Tibetan  and  BengUi 
letters. 
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historical  texture  that  underlies  the  allegorical  figuresi  but  also 
for  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  genesis  and  location  of  many  of  the 
demons  of  the  Lamaist  pantheon  and  the  pre-L&maist  religion  of ' 
Tibet.  The  story  itself  is  somewhat  romantic  and  has  the  widest 
currency  in  Tibet,  where  all  its  sites  are  now  popular  places  of  pil- 
grimage,  sacred  to  this  deified  wizard-priest : — 

ThB   LkQBNDABT    HiSTOBY   of  THB   FOUITDBB   OF   LlM AISM. 

Once  upon  a  time,  in  the  great  city  of  Jatumati*  in  the  Indian 
continent,  there  dwelt  a  blind  king  named  Indrabodhi,*  who  ruled 
over  the  country  of  XTdy&na  or  Urgyan.  The  death  of  his  only  son 
plunges  the  palace  in  deepest  sorrow,  and  this  calamity  is  followed  by 
famine  and  an  exhausted  treasury.  In  their  distress  the  king  and 
people  cry  unto  the  Buddhas  with  many  offerings,  and  their  appeal 
reaching  unto  the  paradise  of  the  great  Buddha  of  Boundless  Light 
— Amitabha — this  divinity  sends,  instantly,  like  a  lightning  flash,  a 
miraculous  incarnation  of  himself  in  the  form  of  a  i*ed  ray  of  light  to 
the  sacred  lake  of  that  country. 

That  same  night  the  king  dreamt  a  dream  of  good  omen.  He 
dreamt  that  a  golden  thunderbolt  had  come  into  his  hand,  and  his 
body  shone  like  the  sun.  In  the  morning  the  royal  priest  Trignadhara* 
reports  that  a  glorious  light  of  the  five  rainbow-tints  has  settled  in  the 
lotus-lake  of  Dhanakosha,  and  is  so  dazzling  as  to  illuminate  the  three 
** unreal"  worlds. 

Then  the  king,  whose  sight  has  been  miraculously  restored,  visits  the 
lake,  and,  embarking  in  a  boat,  proceeds  to  see  the  shining  wonder,  and 
finds  on  the  pure  bosom  of  the  lake  a  lotus-flower  of  matchless  beauty, 
on  whose  petals  sits  a  lovely  boy  of  eight  years  old,  sceptred  and 
sliining  like  a  god.  The  king,  falling  on  bis  knees,  worships  the 
infant  prodigy,  exclaiming :  *'  Incomparable  boy!  who  art  thou?  Who 
is  thy  father  and  what  thy  country?"  To  which  the  child  made 
answer :  *'  My  Father  /  know  I  I  come  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy  ■ 
of  the  great  Sftkya  Muni,  who  said :  *  Twelve  hundred  years  after  me, 
.  in  the  north-east  of  the  Urgyan  country,  in  the  pure  lake  of  Eosha,  a 
person  more  famed  than  myself  will  be  born  from  a  lotus,  and  be  known 
as  Padma-Mfnhhava,  or  "  the  Lotus-born,"  *  and  he  shall  be  the  teacher 
of  my  esoteric  ifantro-doctrine,  and  shall  deliver  all  beings  from 
misery.' " 

On  this  the  king  and   his  subjects  acknowledge  the  supernatural 

*  This  is  the  form  found  in  the  text,  while  anotlier  MS.  gives  Indrabhuti ;  but  its 
Tibetan  translation  also  given  isS|pyaiiHatti-'6^*-kfaii,  or  **Tho  Eyeless  Wealthy  One," 
whidi  could  give  an  Indian  form  of  Andlmra-bosuti. 

3  Trig-na-*dtin, 

*  Also  an  epithet  of  Brahma. 
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nature  of  the  Lotus-bom  boy,  and  naming  him  "  The  Lake-bom  Vajra"^ 
conduct  him  to  the  palace  with  royal  honours.  And  from  thenceforth 
the  country  prospered,  and  the  holy  religion  became  vastly  extended. 
This  event  happened  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  Tibetan  month. 

In  the  palace  the  wondrous  boy  took  no  pleasure  in  ordinary  pur- 
suits, but  sat  in  Buddha  fashion  musing  under  the  shade  of  a  tree  in 
the  grove.  To  divert  him  from 
these  habits  they  find  for  him 
a  bnde  in  p*Od-'c'aii-ma,'  the 
daughter*  of  king  Candra  Goma- 
shi,  of  Singala.^  And  thus  is  he 
kept  in  the  palace  for  five  years 
longer,  till  a  host  of  gods  appear 
and  declare  him  divine,  and  com- 
missioned as  the  Saviour  of  the 
world.  But  still  the  king  doos 
not  permit  him  to  renounce  his 
princely  life  and  become,  as  he 
desired,  an  ascetic.  The  youthful 
Padma-sambhava  now  kills  several 
of  the  subjects,  who,  in  their  pre- 
sent or  former  lives,  had  injured 
Buddhism ;  and  on  this  the  people 
complain  of  his  misdeeds  to  the 
king,  demanding  his  banishment, 
which  sentence  is  duly  carried  out, 
to  the  great  grief  of  the  king  and 
the  royal  family. 

The  princely  pilgrim  travels  to  the  Bhitani  cemetery  of  the  cool 
grove/  where,  dwelling  in  the  presence  of  the  dead  as  a  Sasdniko  *  he 
seeks  communion  with  the  gods  and  demons,  of  whom  he  subjugates 
many.  Thence  he  was  conducted  by  the  D&kkinls  or  witches  of  the 
foui\  classes  to  the  cave  of  Ajnap&la,^  where  he  received  instruction 


Turn  Lotus-born  Babb. 


*  mr/o-8lrjfe<rcfo-r;«;  Skt^  Atrornka't^ftru 

>  Skt,  MoModkatn  or  "The  Light-holder." 

>  The  text  gives  "  wife." 

«  This  is  probably  the  Sinhnpuni  of  Hiuen  Tsiang,  which  adjoined  Udayftna  or 
Udy&nii;  or  it  may  be  8ag&la. 

•  bSil-ba  t8*al.  This  is  said  to  lie  to  the  east  of  India  and  to  be  the  abode  of  Unng- 
kara,  the  .greatest  of  the  eight  great  sages  or  rig-dsin.  For  a  Mahiyina  Sutra 
delivered  here  by  Buddha,  see  Csoma,  An.^  p.  617. 

'  Sasdnika  is  one  of  the  twelve  observances  of  a  Bhikshu,  and  conveys  just  ideas 
of  the  three  great  phenomena,  impermanence,  pain,  and  vacuity,  by  seeing  tlie 
funerals,  the  grieving  relatives,  tlie  stench  of  corruption,  and  the  fighting  of  beasts  of 
prey  for  the  remains.  Buddlia  in  tlie  Dulva  (Rock.,  B.,  p.  29)  is  also  stated  to  have 
followed  the  ascetic  practice  of  a  Sotdnikc,  or  frequenter  of  cemeteries. 

^  bkih-skyon,  or  command  4*  protector ;  it  may  aUo  be  Sanskritized  as  pmdartantU 
f»dia. 
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ia  the  Jjvarolna  abaiikAra,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  the  countiiea 
of  Paiich&,  etc.,  where  he  received  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
direct  from  old  world  sages,  who  miraculously  appeared  to  him  for  this 
purpose. 

Other  places  visited  by  him  were  the  cemeteries  of  the  Biddha 
(f  Videha)  country,  where  he  was  called  *'  the  sun's  rays,"  the  cemetery 
of  bDfl-e^'en  hrdal  in  Kashmir,  where  he  was  called  "  the  chief  desire 
sage "  (b^lcian  mefCog-wed),  the  cemetery  of  Lhun-gruh-htUig^-fta  in 
Nepal,  subjugating  the  eight  classes  of  Dam-sri  at  Tabsha  fort,  where  he 
was  named  *'  the  roaring  voiced  lion,"  and  to  the  cemetery  of  LaiJca 
hvUegfhpa  in  the  country  of  Zahor,  where  he  was  named  Padma-sambha. 

At  Zahor  (I  Lahore),  the  king's  daughter,  a  peerless  princess  who 
could  find  no  partner  worthy  of  her  beauty  and  intellect,  completely 
surrendered  to  the  Guru — and  this  seems  to  be  the  *<  Indian  "  princess* 
wife  named  Mandaraw&  Kum&ri  Devi,  who  was  his  constant  companion 
throughout  his  Tibetan  travela  At  Zahor  the  rival  suitors  seize  him 
and  bind  him  to  a  pyre,  but  the  flames  play  harmlessly  round  him,  and 
he  is  seen  within  seated  serenely  on  a  lotus-flower.  Another  miracle 
attributed  to  him  is  thus  related  :  Athirst  one  day  he  seeks  a  wine- 
shop, and,  with  companions,  drinks  deeply,  till,  recollecting  that 
he  has  no  money  wherewith  to  pay  his  bill,  he  asks  the  merchant  to 
delay  settlement  till  sunset,  to  which  the  merchant  agrees,  and  states 
that  he  and  his  comrades  meanwhile  may  drink  their  fill.  But  the 
Quru  arresta  the  sun's  career,  and  plagues  the  country  with  full  day- 
light for  seven  days.  The  wine-seller,  now  in  despair,  wipes  off  their 
debt,  when  welcome  night  revisits  the  sleepy  world. 

The  leading  details  of  his  defeat  of  the  local  devils  of  Tibet  are 
given  in  the  footnote.^ 


1  When  the  Ouru,  after  passing  through  Nepal,  reached  MaH-jful,  tlie  enemy-god 
(dtfra4ka)  of  iTau-j  km,  named  DM-inim,  tried  to  destroy  him  by  squeexing  him 
between  two  mountains,  but  he  orercame  her  by  his  trcMi-power  of  soaring  in  the 
sky.  He  then  receired  her  submission  and  her  promise  to  become  a  guardian  of 
LAmaism  under  tlie  religious  name  of  rDthr^  C/yu-6ica-tMa. 

X-ia-dM-tL— When  the  Guru  reached  giVaM-f'aa-mk'ar-iui^,  the  white  Sendees  of  that 
place  showered  thunderbolts  upon  him,  without,  however,  harming  him.  The  Ouru 
retaliated  by  melting  her  snow-dwelling  into  a  lake ;  and  the  discomfited  fury  fled 
into  the  lake  ran-dpal-mo-dpal,  which  tlie  Guru  then  caused  to  boil.  But  though 
her  flesh  boiled  off  her  bones,  still  she  did  not  emerge ;  so  tlie  Guru  tlirew  in  his 
thunderbolt,  piercing  her  right  eye.  Then  came  she  forth  and  offered  up  to  him  her 
life-essence,  and  was  thereon  named  (7(lns-diar-«la-lN«l-rDo-ry«-sPyaH•^^-llM^  or  *'  The 
Snow-white,  Fleshless,  One-eyed  Ogress  of  the  Vajra.** 

Tke  twelve  Tdji-ma  f  Kriej.— Then  the  Gum  marched  onward,  and  reached  U-ffrnff^rrt* 
Mo^iior,  where  the  twelve  httan-^ma  (see  flgure,  page  27)  furies  hurled  thunderbolts  at 
him,  and  tried  to  crush  him  between  mountains;  but  the  Guru  evaded  them  by 
flying  into  the  sky,  and  witli  his  "  pointing-flnger  "  diarmed  their  thunderbolts  into 
cinders.  And  by  his  pointing-flnger  ho  cast  the  hills  and  mountains  upon  their  snowy 
dwellings.  Thereupon  Uie  twelve  Ixrfaa-ma,  with  all  their  retinue  thwarted  and  sub- 
dued, offered  him  their  life-essence,  and  so  were  brought  under  his  control. 

Dam'^aH^rDot>Ug4,^Then  the  Guru,  pushing  onward,  reached  the  fort  of  C^-ytfp-5y«- 
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The  Tibetan  and  other  non-Indian  canonized  saints  may  generally 
be  recognized  by  their  un-Indian  style  of  dress,  and  even  when 
they  are  bare-headed  and  olad  in  the  orthodox  Buddhist  robes 
they  always  wear  an  inner  garment  extra  to  the  Indian  fashion. 

The  various  Tibetan  saints,  excluding  the  apotheosized  heroes 
already  referred  to,  are  held  in  different  estimation  by  the 
different  iseotj,  each  of  whom  holds  its  own  particular  sectarian 

iMkan^'TcUont  where  ho  was  opposed  by  dGa-htflen  rDo-rJe'lfgn-pa  (see  flguro,  p.  28) 
with  his  three  hundred  and  sixty  followers,  who  all  were  subjected  and  the  leader 
appointed  a  guardian  (b«rvii^-iiia)  of  the  Limaist  doctrine. 

Tar-lka-aham-po.—Thtn  the  Guru,  going  forward,  reached  Skam-po-lmnj  where  the 
demon  Far-/Aa-fAam-po  transformed  himself  into  a  huge  mountain-like  white  yak, 
whose  breath  belched  forth  like  great  clouds,  and  whose  grunting  sounded  like  thunder. 
Du-yug  gathered  at  his  nose,  and  he  rained  thunderbolts  and  hail  Then  the  Guru 
caught  the  demon's  nose  by  **  the  iron-hook  gesture,"  bound  his  neck  by  **  the  rope 
gesture,"  bound  his  feet  by  <*the  fetter-gesture";  and  the  yak,  maddened  by  the 
super-added  *'  bell-gesture,"  transformed  himself  into  a  young  boy  dressed  in  white 
silk,  who  offered  up  to  the  Guru  his  life-essence ;  and  so  tliis  adversary  was  sub- 
jected. 

TaA*'lka  tJU  grtai  giTan.— Then  tlie  Guru  proceeded  to  Pkya-ikan-fa  pass,  where 
the  demon  pNan-^'en-Van-tha  transformed  himself  into  a  great  white  snake,  with  his 
head  in  the  country  of  ^m-^m,  and  his  tail  in  gT^r-mO'tkam  country,  drained  by  the 
Mongolian  river  Sok-Ch'u,  and  thus  seeming  like  a  chain  of  mountains  he  tried  to*  bar 
the  Guru*8  progress.  Hut  Uio  Guru  tlirow  Uio  Un-fnfi  over  tlie  snake.  Then  tlie 
Tan'-lha,  in  fury,  rained  thunderbolts,  which  the  Guru  turned  to  fishes,  frogs,  and 
snakes,  which  fled  to  a  neighbouring  lake.  Then  the  Guru  melted  his  snowy 
dwelling,  and  the  god,  transforming  himself  into  a  young  boy  dressed  in  white  silk, 
with  a  turquoise  diadem,  offered  up  his  life-essence,  together  with  that  of  all  his 
retinue,  and  so  he  was  subjected. 

Tki  /vvrer«.~Then  the  Guru,  proceeding  onwards,  arrirod  at  the  northern  Phan- 
yul-thang,  where  the  three  Injurers — sTVu^fo-smaa  of  the  north,  BTin^-BwutU'-tor 
gd&n-mat  and  sTtti^iiMii-jtoJi— sent  hurricanes  to  bar  the  Guru*s  progress.  On  which 
the  Guru  circled  *'  the  wheel  of  ftre  **  with  his  pointing-flnger,  andthus  arrested  the  wind, 
and  melted  the  snowy  mountains  like  butter  before  a  red  hot  iron.  Then  the  three 
gliod-wbyin^  being  discomfited,  offered  up  their  life  essence  and  so  were  subjected. 

The  Black  Dm^.— Then  the  Guru,  going  onward,  reached  gNa«i-fywA«^-in<Aoii- 
gtang-wfrom^  where  he  opened  the  magic  circle  or  Maifialaci  the  Fire  Families  (of  the 
Buddhas)  for  seven  days,  after  which  all  the  commanders  of  the  host  of  bDwl-DevU 
offered  their  life-essence  and  so  were  subjected. 

rAe-N-mn.— Then  the  Gum  went  to  the  country  of  g£a-iM-rlojiV^7-«Mi,  where  he 
brought  all  the  n«-v-nM  demons  under  subjection. 

The  Mi-ma-yin  2)«m/«.— When  the  Guru  was  sitting  In  the  cave  of  Sen^fhraff-pkttff, 
the  demon  MarsanB-gyahrBpanff-Bkye^ikifft  desiring  to  destroy  him,  came  into  his 
presence  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman  with  a  turquoise  cap,  and  rested  her  head  on 
the  Guru's  lap  and  extended  her  feet  towards  Oye^mthtAaH  and  her  hands  towards 
the  white  snowy  mountain  Ti^ai,  Tlien  many  tliousands  of  i/t-sia-yia  surrounded 
the  Guru  menacingly;  but  he  caused  the  Five  Fierce  Demons  to  appear,  and  so  he 
subjected  the  i/t-Ma-yta. 

Ma-mo,  etc. — Then  he  subjected  all  the  i/a-Mo  and  bSewut  of  CJCn-bo-ri  and  JTAa-mi, 
and  going  to  SU'wa^  In  the  province  of  Tjany,  he  subjected  all  the  »Mam-mo.   And  going 
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founder  to  be  pre-eminent.  Thus  the  established^hurch  gives 
the  chief  i>lace  to  TsoA-K'fi-pa  and  the  chief  pupils  of  Atl^a;  the 
Kar-gju  sect  to  Mila-ras-pa,  theSa-kya-patoSa-kyaPai^<jUta,and 
so  on.  And  each  sub-sect  has  canonized  its  own  particular  chief. 
The  innumerable  Lfimas  who  now  pose  as  re-incarnations  of 
deceased  Lamas,  also  receive  homage  as  saints,  and  on  their  decease 
have  their  images  duly  installed  and  worshipped.    Some  saints  are 

to  the  couatry  of  ffori  lie  subjected  aU  the  Dam-Mri,  And  going  to  Jtong^vnfffia^^ 
he  subjected  all  the  Si-U-jto,  And  going  to  central  Tibet  (db  ITb)  towards  Uie  country 
of  the  lake  MaMtMt^tm  (Mtil-dro),  ho  subjected  all  tlie  Ndyd*  of  the  wal-div  lake, 
who  ofTurod  him  sovcn  thousand  golden  coins.  And  going  to  O^H-'diin-pkvff'mo,  he 
subjected  all  the  Vka-TtjgmL  And  going  to  DnHy-mdog'tMuij^tHtu^  he  siihjoctod  all 
the  smell  eating  Drin  {?  Oandkarva).  And  going  to  GaH'pa-cK'u-mijf,  he  subjected 
all  the  dG^e'Sifea.  And  going  to  Btf^-nM-rab-kikar,  he  subjected  all  the  eight  classes 
of  Lka-triti.  And  going  to  the  snowy  mountain  7V-n,  he  subjected  all  the  twenty- 
eight  Naktkeinu.  And  going  to  Lka-rgod-gwut  he  subjected  the  eight  planets.  And 
going  to  Bu'lt-ganB^  he  subjected  all  the  *dr€  of  the  peaks,  the  country,  and  the 
dwelling-eites,  all  of  whom  offered  him  every  sort  of  worldly  wealth.  And  going  to 
gLo-bar,  he  subjected  all  the  nine  XDan-ma-spun.  Then  he  was  met  by  Oai^-rje-jihwo 
at  Pko-morffanSt  where  he  brought  him  under  subjection.  Then  having  gone  to 
rTte'lku-(fa^,  he  subjected  the  rTVe-sman.  And  going  to  BTod-lnng,  he  subjected  all 
the  brjoa.  Then  liaving  gone  to  Zul'p*ul-rkjfa1k'gi'am-hu'i'»al^  he  remained  for  one 
month,  during  which  he  subjugated  gJoA-bo/uct  and  three  Dam-m-i, 

And  having  concealed  many  scriptures  as  revelations,  he  caused  each  of  tliese 
llends  to  guard  one  apiece.  With  this  he  completed  the  subjection  of  tlie  host  of 
malignant  devils  of  Tibet. 

Then  the  Guru  proceeded  to  Lh&sa,  where  he  rested  awhile,  and  then  went 
towards  sTod-lnn.  At  tluLt  time  mAak-hdai^rg^'po  sent  his  minister,  Lha-ht<dk' 
klu-ApcU,  with  a  letter  and  three  golden  Pata,  silken  clothes,  horses,  and  divei-s  good 
presente,  accompanied  by  live  hundred  cavalry.  These  met  him  at  BTod-lHA'gakoH-jMf 
whore  the  minister  uiTorcd  the  presents  to  the  Ouru.  At  that  time  all  were  athirst,  but 
no  water  or  totv  was  at  hand,  so  the  Uuru  touched  the  rock  of  srw/-/<fA-gfAoM-/M, 
whence  water  sprung  welling  out ;  which  he  told  tlie  minister  to  draw  in  a  vessel. 
Hence  that  place  is  called  to  this  day  gi^OH-paulka'ck'u  or  **  The  water  of  the  Ood'a 
vessel.'' 

From  BaO'Tpo^-i  the  Guru  went  to  Zuik-k'ar,  where  he  met  King  ml^ah-Mag- 
rgyal-po,  who  received  him  with  honour  and  welcome.  Now  the  Quru,  remembering 
his  own  supernatural  origin  and  tlio  king's  carnal  birth,  expected  the  king  to  salute 
him,  so  remained  standing.  But  Uio  king  thouglit,  **  I  am  the  king  of  the  black- 
headed  men  of  Tibet,  so  the  Quru  must  first  salute  me."  ^liile  the  two  were 
possessed  by  these  tlioughts,  the  Guru  related  how  tlirough  the  force  of  prayers  done 
at  Bya-ruik'K'a'shar  stupa  in  Nepal  (see  p.  816)  in  former  births,  they  two  have 
come  here  together.  Tlie  Guru  then  extended  his  right  hand  to  salute  the  king,  but 
lire  darted  foi*th  from  his  finger-tips,  and  catching  tlie  drtiss  of  the  king,  set  it  on  fire. 
And  at  the  same  time  a  groat  thunder  was  heard  in  the  sky,  followed  by  an  earthquake. 
Then  the  king  and  all  his  ministers  in  terror  prostrated  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
Guru. 

Then  the  Guru  spoke,  sajring,  **  As  a  penance  for  not  Imving  promptly  saluted  me, 
erect  five  stone  atupas."  Tliese  the  king  immediately  erected,  and  they  were  named 
^uArm^kai-mch^od-rteH,  and  exist  up  till  the  present  day. 
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entirely  of  local  repute,  and  the  ghosts  of  many  deceased  I^mas 
are  worshipped  in  the  belief  that  they  have  become  malignant 
spirits  who  wreak  their  wrath  on  their  former  associates  and 
pupils. 

Amongst  the  earlier  Tibetans  who  are  generally  accorded  the 
position  of  saints  are  king  SroA  Tsan  Oampo,  his  two  wives 
and  minister  Ton-mi,  who  were  associated  with  the  introduction 
of   Buddhism  to  Tibet,  king  Thi-Sroft  Detsan,  who  patronized 
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the  founding  of  LSmaism,  the  earlier  translators  of  the  scriptures, 
and  especially  those  associated  with  St.  Ati^a. 

One  of  the  popular  saints  is  the  fiunous  engineer,  T*aft-toA 
rO-yal-po,  whose  image  or  picture  is  often  found  in  L&maist 
temples.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century  a.d., 
and  is  celebrated  for  having  built  eight  iron-chain  suspension, 
bridges  over  the  great  river  of  central  Tibet,  the  Yarn  Tsaft-po ; 
and  several  of  these  bridges  still  survive.* 

1  After  Pandor. 

*  Regarding  his  image  in  tlie  cathedral  of  Lhisa,  Uie  sacristan  related  tlie  following 
legend  to  Sarat:  Tan-ton  feared  the  miseries  of  Uiis  world  very  much,  having 
inhabited  it  In  former  eaustences.  Accordingly  he  contrived  to  remain  sixty  years  in 
his  mother's  womb.  There  he  sat  in  profound  meditation,  concentrating  his  mind 
most  earnestly  on  th^  well-being  of  all  living  creatures.  At  the  end  of  sixty  years 
he  began  to  realize  that,  while  meditating  for  the  good  of  others,  he  was  neglecting 
tho  rather  prolonged  sufferings  of  his  mother.  So  he  forthwith  quitted  Uie  womb, 
and  came  into  the  world  already  provided  with  grey  hair,  and  straightway  com- 
menced preaching. 

00 
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Gert4iin  titles  have  come  to  be  restricted  to  partiotilar  saints. 
Thus  *^  (His)  Precious  Reverence  ^  ( Je-rin-po-c*e)  is  St.  Tsoli  K'a-pa, 
*<  (His)  Reverence  "  ( Je-tsiin)  is  St.  llila-raspa,  **  (His)  Holy  Rever- 
ence ''  ( Je-tsun  dam-pa)  is  Tfiranfitha,  **  The  Teacher  **  (sLob-dpon) 
is  St.  Padma-sambhava,  and  the  Sakya  Uma  is  *'  (His)  High- 
ness." 


9999^ 


MY6TIC  MONOQBAM. 
(Nam-o'tt>Tafi-dML) 
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XV. 

SACRED    SYMBOLS   AND   CHARMS. 

3T  religions  of  the  present  day  teem  with  symbolism^ 
which  is  woven  so  closely  into  the  texture  of  the 
creeds  that  it  is  customary  to  excuse  its  presence  by 
alleging  that  it  is  im^ssible  to  convey  to  the  people 
spiritual  truths  except  in  material  forms.  Yet  we  have  only  to 
look  at  Muhanmiadanism,  one  of  the  great  religions  of  the  world, 
and  still  actively  advancing,  to  see  that  it  appeals  successfully  to 
the  most  uneducated  and  fanatical  people,  although  it  is  prac- 
tically devoid  of  symbolism,  and  its  sanctuary  is  a  severely  empty 
building,  wholly  unadorned  with  images  or  pictures.  People, 
however,  who  are  endowed  with  artistic  sense,  tend  to  clothe  their 
religion  with  symbolism. 
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The  symbolg  proper,  extra  to  the  symbolio  representations  of 
the  deities  dealt  with  in  the  preceding  chapter,  are  oonventional 
signs  or  diagrams,  or  pictures  of  animals,  mythological  or  other- 
wise, or  of  plants  and  inanimate  objects ;  and  in  Tibet  they  are 
very  widely  met  with.  They  are  painted  or^'oarved  on  houses  and 
furniture,  and  emblazoned  on  boxes  and  embroidery,  and  on 
personal  ornaments,  trinkets,  charms,  etc. 

The  extremely  rich  symbolism  found  in  Lftmaism  is  largely  of 
Indian  and  Chinese  origin.  -Its  emblems  are  mainly  of  a  conven- 
tional HindG  kind,  more  or  less  modified  to  adapt  them  to  their 
Buddhist  setting.  Others  are  derived  from  the  Chinese,  and  a  few 
only  are  of  Tibetan  origin.  These  latter  are  mostly  of  a  very 
crude  kind,  like  the  rebttses  common  in  mediaeval  England  for  the 
use  of  the  illiterate. 

In  this  place,  also,  we  can  most  conveniently  glance  at  the 
mystic  value  of  numbers ;  the  '^  magic-circle  "  offering  in  effigy 
of  the  universe,  etc.,  which  enters  into  the  daily  worship  of  every 
lAma ;  and  the  charms  against  sickness  and  accidents,  ilMuck, 
etc.,  and  the  printed  charms  for  luck  which  form  the  *^  prayer- 
flags,'*  and  the  tufls  of  rags  affixed  to  trees,  bridges,  etc. 

The  Lotus. — Most  of  the  sacred  emblems,  as  well  as  the  images 
of  divinities,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  figured  upon  a  lotus-flower* 
This  expresses  the  Uindii  idea  of  super-human  origin.  The  lotus 
upon  the  lake  seems  to  spring  from  the  body  of  the  waters  without 
contact  with  the  sordid  earth,  and,  no  matter  how  muddy  the 
water  may  be,  the  lotus  preserves  its  own  purity  undefiled. 

The  various  kinds  of  lotuses  figured  at  page  339  are  given 
special  uses.  The  red  lotus  is  common  to  most  deities  and  divine 
symbols ;  the  white  lotus  is  special  to  Avalokita ;  the  blue  one  to 
Tarfi ;  and  when  a  demon  is  figured  upon  a  lotus  the  latter  is  a 
pinkish  variety  of  the  white  form,  vrith  the  petals  much  notched 
or  divided. 

The  Three  Gems  (IW-ratna*),  symbolic  of  the  Trinity  : 
Buddha,  his  Word,  and  the  Church.  These  are  usually  figured 
(as  in  No.  2  on  next  page)  as  three  large  egg-shaped  gems,  with 
the  narrow  ends  directed  downwards,  and  the  central  member  is 
placed  slightly  above  the  other  two,  so  as  to  give  symmetry  to  the 
group,  which  is  usually  surrounded  by  fiames. 

1  Tib.,  dKon-inch*og-g8uiii,  or  •*The  rarest  ones." 
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The  Svastika,^  or  '*  fly-foot  crofls,**  is  a  cross  with  the  free  end 
of  each  arm  bent  at  right  angles  to  the  limbs.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  widely  diffused  of  archaic  symbols,  having  been  found  at 
Troy  by  Schliemann,  and  among 
ancient  Teutonic  nations  as  the  emblem 
of  Thor.  In  Buddhism,  the  ends  of 
the  arms  are  always  bent  in  the  re-  ' — 
speotful  attitude,  that  is,  towards  the 

left;  for  the  Lftmas,  while  regarding      '     ^'  ^^^ 

the  symbol  as  one  of  good  augury,  Svaotika. 

also  consider  it    to   typify  the  con-  i;o^*SteteD. 

tinuous    moving,   or    *^  the    ceaseless 

becoming,^  which  is  conunonly  called  Life.  Sir  A.  Cunningham 
believed  it  to  be  a  monogram  formed  from  the  A^oka  characters 
for  the  auspicious  words  8u  +  Atii^  or  <<  that  which  is  good.^  * 
It  was  especially  associated  with  the  divinity  of  Fire,  as  represent- 
ing the  two  cross  pieces  of  wood'  which  by  friction  produce  fire. 
The  Jains,  who  seem  to  be  an  Indian  offshoot  of  Buddhism,^ 
appropriate  it  for  the  seventh  of  their  mythical  saints.*  The 
heterodox  Tibetans,  the  Bon,  in  adopting  it  have  turned  the 
ends  in  the  reverse  direction. 

The  Seven  Oem s.^  These  are  the  attributes  of  the  universal 
monarch,^  such  as  prince  Siddhftrta  was  to  have  been  had  he  not 
become  a  Boddha.  They  are  very  frequently  figured  on  the  base 
of  his  throne,  and  are : — 

1.  The  Wheel.*  The  victorious  wheel  of  a  thousand  spokes.  It 
also  represents  the  symmetry  and  completeness  of  the  Law.  It  is 
figured  in  the  early  Sanchi  Tope.* 

2.  The  Jewel.^*  The  mother  of  all  gems,  a  wish-procuring  gem 
(Cintama^i).  # 

1  TuQ-druA.  Chinese,  Chm^'Vtmgt  ot  **  The  ten  thousand  chsrscter" ;  cf.  also  Indum 
Antiptcuy,  Ix^  6S,  etc.*  ISfi,  etc^  and  numerous  references  in  Domoutub,  0p.  eit^  tt-83. 

t  Su,  meaninf  **good**  or  "excellent**  (in  Qreek,  en),  and  AtH  is  the  third  person 
singular  present  indicatlTe  of  the  rerb  At,  **U>  be,"  and  JKa  is  an  abstract  suiBz. 

>  Skt^  Armm.  *  But  see  Jaooai's  works. 

■  Namely,  the  Jlna  ^H-psrtw. 

«  Skt^  Stqtta'-ratna.    T^  Rin-chVn  snil-bdun ;   cf .  Habdt's  Mam^  p.  180,  and  Ar^- 
iiASTSa's  WUei  qftkt  Law,  p.  81. 
r  Oatra-mnin  K4^. 

■  8kt.,CUb«;  T^'JTor^o. 

*  FmraoBSOify  IVm  and  Serp,  IFor».,pl.  xxix^  Rg.  2. 
i«  8kt^  itafMi;  T^  Aorhm, 
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3.  The  jewel  of  a  Wife.^    <<The  Jasper^girl''  who  &n8  her  lord 
to  sleep,  and  attends  him  with  the  constancy  of  a  slave. 

4.  The  gem  of  a  Minister,'  who  regulates  the  business  of  the 
empire. 

5.  The  (white)  Elephant*    The  earth-shaking  beast^  who  as  a 


*«*ip«r* 


ntui-T#,4" 


TBI  SiVBir  Obmb. 


symbol  of  universal  sovereignty  the  Buddhist  kings  of  Burma  and 
Siam  borrowed  from  Indian  Buddhism.  It  seems  to  be  Indra's 
elephant  Airavata/ 

6.  The  Horse/  It  seems  to  symbolize  the  horse-chariot  of  the 
sun,  implying  a  realm  over  which  the  sun  never  sets,  as  well  as 
the  celestial  Pe^o^tia-steed,^  which  carries  its  rider  wherever  the 
latter  wishes.^ 

7.  The  gem  of  a  Greneral,*  who  conquers  all  enemies. 

i  IBkt^  Stri;  T.,  Ttun-^m, 

•  Skt,  (?)  QirH  or  MaKdjana;  T.,  bLon-po, 
>  8kt^  HatU  ;  T.,  glaik-po. 

«  This  elephant  is  frequently  represented  as  a  miniature  bronze  ornament  or  flower- 
stand  on  the  LAmaist  altar.  Mr.  Baber  records  (R,  O.  Soc,  Sujipl.,  paper,  p.  88)  a 
colossal  elephant  with  six  tusks,  cast  in  silyery-bronze,  in  western  Ssu-chHian.  It  is 
of  artistic  merit,  and  carries  on  its  back,  in  place  of  a  howdah,  a  lotus-flower,  in 
which  is  enthroned  an  admirable  image  of  Buddha. 

^  BkLfAfva;  T^rTo'mdi'og. 

*  Af  win  or  Uchchaihsrayas. 

f  Compare  with  the  divine  horse  named  **  Might  of  a  doud,"  from  the  thirty-three 
heavens,  which  delivered  the  merchants  from  the  island  of  Rikshasis.— See  Hium 
Tkaxiq'b  Si'YvKi, 

Ski.,  Kihatri  or /kna-pati;  T,t  d^tyj-dp6H. 
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And  to  these  the  L&mas  add  an  eighth^  namely,  the  Vase,'  for 
storing  all  the  hidden  riches  of  the  three  regions  of  life. 

The  Seven  (Rotal)  Badges.* 
1.  The  precious  House  (palace), 
rojral  Robes 


Rinpooh'e) 


(Kan-safi 

(Gos 

(Lham  „ 

(Lan-ch'ench'em    „ 

(Tsunmo  na-ja 

(Gyalpo  na-ja 

(Norbu 

The  above  list  seems  somewhat  confused  with  ^^  The  seven  world- 


3.    „ 

,»        Boots  (embroidered) 

4.    „ 

„        Elephant's  tusk. 

»•    „ 

,,        Queen's  earring. 

6.    „ 

,y         ELing's  earring. 

7.     „ 

„        Jewel. 

TbS  SBTBir  WORLD-RATISBIMO  Oms. 

ravishing  Gems  "  here  Ggured.* 

The  Seven  Personal  Gebis.^ 

1.  The  8 word- jewel — confers  invincibility. 

2.  The  Snake  (Ac^a)-6kin  jewel.  It  is  ten  miles  long  by  five  broad; 
water  cannot  wet  it,  nor  the  wind  shake  it;  it  warms  in  the  cold 
weather  and  cools  in  the  hot ;  and  shines  brighter  than  the  moon. 

3.  The  Palaoe-jeweL 

4.  The  Garden-jewel. 

5.  The  Robes. 

6.  The  Bed- jewel. 

7.  The  Shoe- jewel.  Gonveys  the  wearer  one  hundred  miles  without' 
fatigue  and  across  water  without  wetting  the  feet. 

>  Bum-porUr;  Ski.,  Kaf 090. 

*  Oyal-U'an  ana  bduiu 

*  'Jifi-yo6»-gyi  rin-po-ch*e,  namely,  hStm,  conch-shell  curd,  king's  earring,  queen's 
earring,  Jewelled  tiara,  three-ejred  gem,  and  the  eight-limbed  coral.  Another  enumer* 
ation  gires  Padmaraga,  indranila,  baidurya,  margad,  Tajra,  pearl,  and  coral. 

*  Ne>wai  rin-poch'e  sna  bdon. 
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A  selection  of  four  of  these,  with  the  addition  of  the  royal 
umbrella,  is  termed  *^  The  five  Royal  Insignia,"  ^  namely : — 


Tub  Sbybi  Pbbsonal  Gbms. 

1.  Ornamental  cushion  or  throne. 

2.  Umbrella. 

3.  Bword — emblematic  of  power  of  life  and  death 

4.  Oow-tail  Fly-whisk  with  jeweUed  handle. 

5.  Parti-coloured  embroidered  shoes. 

The  Eight  Qlorious  Emblems.* 
These  auspicious  symbols  are  figured  in  Buddha's  footprints,^ 
and  on  innumerable  articles,  lay  and  clerical. 


Tub  Eight  Ulobious  Emblbms. 


1  Cf.  Csoma's  iln.,  p.  70;  Jabscbkb's  IHctt  p.  454. 

*  Skt.,  Atkia-imahgaia  ;  T.,  bkra-s'i  rtags-brgyad. 

'  Said  to  be  83rmbols  of  the  Vita-raga.    Hodgson's  L,L^  p.  186;  also  J,A»8,B^  art. 
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Bkt. 

Ti». 

1.  The  Golden  Fish  1 

2.  The   UmbielU  ("Lord  of   the   White 

Umbrella"")                  

8.  Conoh-shell  Tnimpet— of  Victory 

4.  Lucky  Diagram' 

6.  VictorionB  Banner 

6.  Vaw 

7.  Lotos           

8.  Wheel          

roatsya 

chatra 

faAkha 

(rivatsa 

dhvaja 

kalaf  a 

padina 

cakra 

gser-fta 

dpalbe 

rgyal-mts'an 

bum-pa 

oadma 

Tc'or-lo 

The  Eight  Glorious  Offerings.* 
1.  Mirror, — ^The  light-holding  goddess-form  offered  a  lookinff-glass 
to  Buddha  Bhagav&t   when  he  was  turning  the  wheel   of   religion, 


Tbb  EioBT  OLoaious  OmniMGS. 

and  he  blessed  it  and  rendered  it  holy.     (Compare  with  the  mirror  in 
the  Shinto  religion  of  Japan.) 

2.  The  intestinal  concretion  (^-ham  or  gi-^vah  found  in  the  entrails 

^  The  creduloui  Limai  of  north-eastern  Tibet  credited  Mr.  Rockhill  witli  liaving 
captured  the  golden  ftsh  in  the  Toeu  lake.  ''When  I  came  back  from  Toeu-nor 
to  Shang,  the  Khanpo  (abbot),  a  Tibetan,  aaked  me  where  I  propoacd  going;  'To 
Lob-nor,'  I  replied,  not  wishing  to  discuss  my  plans.  '  I  supposed  that  waa  your 
i  ntention/  he  rejoined ;  *  you  have  caught  our  horse  and  flsh  of  gold  in  the  Tosu-nor, 
and  now  you  want  to  get  the  frog  of  gold  of  the  Lob-nor.  Bat  It  will  be  useless 
to  try ;  there  is  in  the  whole  world  but  the  Panchen  Rinpoche,of  Tashi-lhunpo,  wlio  Is 
able  to  catch  it"  ("A  Journey  in  Mongolia  andTibet»'*  Tke  Gtog,  Jowm,,  May,  1894, 
p.  876).    The  Japanese  use  a  wooden  flsh  as  a  gong. 

•  In  Sanchi  Tope.  Fsnous.,  TrM  and  8erp,  Worthip,  pi.  xxxr^  Pig.  8. 

a  Also  the  symbol  of  the  tenth  Jhia  (Silaia)  of  the  Jiins.  Compare  with 
**  Buddlia's  entrails,''  see  number  8  of  next  list,  also  on  this  page. 

*  bkras's-rdsas  brgyad.  These,  together  with  the  foregoing,  may  bo  compared 
with  the  Natdtota  or  Natanidki^  or  nine  treasures  of  KuTera,  the  god  of  riches, 
namely,  Padma,  Mahapadma,  Makara,  Kacchapa,  Mukunda,  Nanda,  Nila,  Kharwa. 
And  these  are  rented  to  the  soK»Ued  Niga  kings,  **  the  nine  Nandas  "  of  Magadha. 
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of  certftin  animak  and  ou  the  neck  of  an  elephant.    The  land-guard- 
ing elephant  offered  this  to  Buddha,  and  he  bleseed  it. 

3.  Ourds  (ifo).— The  fami^r'B  daughter  (legs-ekyee-ma)  offered  Buddha 
curdled  milk,  and  he  blessed  it. 

4.  Darwa  grast, — Mangalam,  the  grass-seller,  offered  Buddha  darwa 
grass,  which  he  blessed. 

5.  The  BUuHt  fruit  (iBgle  marmelos).— Brahma  offered  him  MwOf 
which  he  blessed  as  the  best  of  fruits. 

6.  Oonch-shelL — Indra  offered  him  a  white  oonch-ahell,  and  he 
blessed  it. 

7.  Lirkhri.-^The  Brahman  **  King-star,''  offered  him  li-khri,  and  he 
blessed  it  as  the  overpowering  knowledge. 

8.  The  white  turnip. — ^Yajrap&ni,  **  the  Secret  Lord,"  offered  him  a 
white  turnip  (yaA-dkar),  whicn  be  blessed  as  the  demon-defeating 
turnip. 

Thh  Fiyh  Ssnsuous  Qualitiis.^ 

These  are  figured  at  page  297.  They  seem  to  be  a  Buddhist 
adaptation  of  the  Hindu  <^ eight  enjoyments*'  {Aahtahhog^)^ 
namely,  a  grand  house,  a  bed,  fine  clothes,  jewels,  wives,  flowers, 
perfumes,  areca-nut  and  betel.  They  are  offered  on  the  altars  and 
are: — 


1.  Pleasing  form  (Rupa). 

2.  Sound  (Sapta). 

8.  Perfumes  (&anc2As).   . 


4,  Luscious  eatables  (NaiweU). 

5.  Pleasing-touch  and  feelings  (£Jpdria). 


Distinctly  Chinese  in  origin  are  the  Trigrams  and  the  following 
symbolic  animals. 

The  Tbiqrams  are  especially  used  in  astrology,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  the  chapter  on 
that  subject.  They  are 
based  upon  the  very 
ancient  Chinese  theory  of 
the  Yin-Yang  or  "the 
great  extreme "  (^^  Tai- 
Ky "  *),  where  two  parallel 
lines,  in  a  circle  divided 
spirally  into  two  equal 
tadpole-like  segments, 
represent,  as  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Magi,  the  two  First  Causes  and 
great  principles,  or  contrary  influences  {Yin+Ycmg);   such   as 


U)  llCtoii«'KViL 


SYMB^LfS 

Ih)  Mowvit 

T&IGBAllB. 


(c)  How-tad 


1  Skt.,  Kdmagunot  T..  'dod-yona. 

a  DvMOUTiBii,  Let  Sgmboletf  tic,^  Annamiiett 
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light  and  darknesSi  good  and  evil,  male  and  female,  heat  and 
cold,  movement  and  repose,  and  bo  on. 

The  droular  diagram^  is  divided  by  the  L&mas,  like  the 
Japanese,  into  three  segments  (as  in  the 
annexed  figure  a);  and  it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  tails  are  given  the  direction  of 
the  orthodox  fly-foot  cross,  for  it  too, 
according  to  the  Lamas,  signifies  ceaseless 
change  or  *<  becoming/' 

The  LovGBvmr-trigram  or  hexagram, 
in  both  its  oblong  and  circular  forms 
(fig.  6  and  c),  is  a  modification  of  the 
Chinese  symbol  for  longevity  called  7%o.* 

The  L&mas  have  also  incorporated  the 
four  greatest  amongst  the  Chinese  sym- 
bolic animals,  to  wit,  the  Tortoise,  the 
Phoenix,  Dragon,  and  Horse-dragon,  as 
well  as  the  Chinese  Tiger,  and  the  Bats. 

The  Tortoise  symbolizes  the  universe 
to  the  Chinese  as  well  as  the  Hindiis.  Its 
dome-shaped  back  represents  the  vault 
of  the  sky,  its  belly  the  earth,  which 
moves  upon  the  waters ;  and  its  fiibulous 
longevity  leads  to  ite  being  considered 
imperishable. 

The  Dragon  '  seems  to  perpetuate  the 
tradition  of  primssval  flying  saurians  of 
geologic  times,  now  known  only  through 
their  fossilised  remains.  The  Lftmas  and 
Chinese  Buddhists  have  assimilated  them 
with  the  mythical  serpents  (NSga)  of  Indian  myth. 

The  Horsk-draoon  figures,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very 


TBioBAm  ▲•  Chabmi. 


promi- 
nently in  the  prayer-flags  of  Tibet,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  Ph(ENIX  (or  ^^0aru4a*^.    This  mythical  "sky-soarer*** 
is  the  great  enemy  of  the  dragons,  and  has  been  assimilated  to 


1  Called  r03ran-*k'3ril,  probably  a  comiptkm  of  th«  Chinese  name. 

•  Cf .  DUMOUTIBB,  op,  cU^  p.  21. 

>  Tib.,  'drug  ;  C^iinese  Long, 

4  Tib.,  nam-K'ah-ldifi.    The  Chinese  call  it  Con-phu'ong  (DvMOunBn,  p.  4S). 
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the  Indian  Ocuru4af  the  aroh-enemy  of  the  N&gas.  And  anyone 
who  has,  like  myself,  seen  the  bird  popularly  called  Oaru4a 
(namely  the  Adjutant  or  Stork)  deyouring  snidces,  must  realize 
why  the  Indians  fixed  upon  such  a  homely  simile  to  represent 
their  myth.  It  seems  to  be  analogous  to  the  Thunder-bird 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  In  a  more  mystic  sense  the 
LSmas,  like  the  Chines0,  belieye  it  to  syhibolize  the  entire  world ; 
its  head  is  the  heaven,  its  eyes  the  sun,  its  back  the  orescent 
moon,  its  wings  the  wind,  its  feet  the  earth,  its  tail  the  trees  and 
plants.^ 

The  Tigbr  is  a  deity  of  the  pre-Lftmaist  religion  of  Tibet; 
and  the  **  Red-Tiger,**  as  already  noted,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
prototype  of  the  &yourite  LSmaist  demon  (TSm-din).  The  tiger  is 
displayed  on  all  the  Tibetan  prayer-flags  in  contest  with  the 
dragon,*  and  the  five  tigers  (see  figure,  page  519)  are  conspicuous 
in  the  Chinese  symbolism  prevalent  in  Annam.^ 

The  group  is  mystically  reputed  to  symbolize  the  five  elements :  the 
central  yellow  tiger  is  the  earth,  the  upper  right  blue  one  is  wood, 
the  lower  right  red  one  is  fire  (also  the  south),  the  upper  left  black 
one  is  water  (also  the  north),  and  the  lower  left  is  metal  (also  the 
west). 

The  Bats,  five  in  number,  have  come  by  a  confusion  of  homo- 
nyms to  symbolize  the  five  good  Fortunes,^ 
namely,  Luck,  Wealth,  Long  life.  Health, 
and  Peace.  They  are  embroidered  on 
dresses  of  high  Lbnas,  sorcerers,  maskers, 
etc.* 

Astrology  also  uses  many  other  symbols, 

Th«  Fivb  Bats  of  Foktumb.  .1,  i_  i_         a 

as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
The  symbolism  of  colours   is  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
images  and  incidentally  elsewhere. 

Stmbouo  Words  ussd  as  Numibals  in  GflRONOQBAMB. 
In  chronograms  and  astronomical  and  other  works,  symbolic 
.  names  are  often  used  instead  of  numerals.    The  rationale  of  the 


^  Cf .  also  DuxouTiBB,  p.  48.  >  Vgu  Ho,  see  figure,  p.  413. 

*  DuMODTiBB,  p.  66.  *  Chinese  Ngn  PAkVc;  cf.  Dumoutibb,  p.  HI. 

*  See  also  theU*  fonn  on  page  4. 
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use  of  such  names  is  generally  obyious;  thus  the  indiyidual's  body, 
the  moon,  the  (one-horned)  rhinoceros,  express  unity  from  their 
singleness.  The  hand,  the  eye,  wings,  twins,  denote  a  pair.  And 
many  of  the  others  are  derived  from  the  mythology  of  the  Hindiis. 
The  following  are  some  additional  illustrations^ : — 

3  b  the  world — i.0.,  the  three  Baddhist   worlds  of  K&mai^    RQpa, 

Arupa. 
equality — {.e.^  the  three  Ouna. 
■i  fire — evidently  from  its  triangular  tongue. 
->  top— probably  from  the  Chinese  ideograph  of  a  hill. 

4  «i  a  lake  or  sea — i.e.f  the  idea  of  fluid  requiring  to  be  hemmed  in  on 

all  four  sides. 

5  » the  senses — ^the  five  senses. 

•  an  elementr-the  five  elements, 
o-  an  aggregate— the  five  Skandha. 
7""a  sage--the  seven  JfukL 

8  ->  a  snake — ^the  eight  great  Nigas. 

9  ->  a  treasure — the  nine  treasures  of  Kuvera  and  the  Nandas. 
10  -i  points — ^the  ten  points  or  directions. 

12  «i  the  sun — ^with  its  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 
24  -i  Jina  or  victor — the  twenty-four  Jina  and  Tirihankara. 
32  « tooth — the  human  set  of  thirty-two  teeth. 
0  B  sky — the  **  empty  "  space. 

THB  **  MANpALA  '*  OR  MaOIO  CiROLB-OPFBRINO  OF  THE  UnIVBBSB. 

It  is  almost  a  matter  of  history  how  the  great  emperor  of  A^oka 
thrice  presented  India  to  the  Buddhist  church,  and  thrice  redeemed 
it  with  his  treasure.  But  it  seems  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  known  that 
the  LSmas  systematically  ape  Afoka  in  this  particular  gift;  and 
they  are  much  more  ma^^nificently  generous  than  he.  For  every 
day,  in  every  temple  in  LSmadom,  the  Lftmas  offer  to  the  Buddhas 
(as  well  as  to  the  saints  and  demons)  not  only  the  whole  of  India, 
but  the  whole  universe  of  Jambudvlp  and  the  three  other  fabulous 
continents  of  Hindu  cosmogony,  together  with  all  the  heavens  and 
their  inhabitants  and  treasures.  And  although  this  offering  is 
made  in  effigy,  it  is,  according  to  the  spirit  of  L&maism,  no  less 
effective  than  Anoka's  real  gifts,  upon  which  it  seems  to  be  based. 

The  mode  of  making  this  microcosmic  offering  of  the  universe 
in  effigy  is  as  follows ;  but  to  fully  understand  the  rite,  reference 


I  Taken  mostly  from  Cmma'b  Orammar,  pp.  IM*  H  $eq* 
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should  be  made  to  the  illustrated  description  of  the  Buddhist 
universe,  already  given  at  page  79. 

MODB  OF  OPFERINO  THB  MAtipALA. 

Having  wiped  the  tray  with  the  right  arm  or  sleeve,  the  Lftma 
takes  a  handful  of  rice  in  either  hand,  and  sprinkles  some  on  the 
tray  to  lay  the  golden  foundation  of  the  universe.  Then  he  sets 
down  the  large  ring  (see  figure,  p.  296),  which  is  the  iron  girdle  of 
the  universe.  Then  in  the  middle  is  set  down  a  dole  of  rice  as 
mount  Meru  (Olympus),  the  axis  of  the  system  of  worlds.  Then 
in  the  order  given  in  the  attached  diagram  are  set  down  a  few 
grains  of  rice  representing  each  of  the  thirty-eight  component 
portions  of  the  universe,  each  of  which  is  named  at  the  time  of 
depositing  its  representative  rice.  The  ritual  for  all  sects  of  lAmas 
during  this  ceremony  is  practically  the  same.  I  here  append  the 
text  as  used  by  the  Kar-gyu  sect. 

During  this  ceremony  it  is  specially  insisted  on  that  the  per- 
former must  mentally  conceive  that  be  is  actually  bestowing  all 
this  wealth  of  continents,  gods,  etc.,  etc.,  upon  his  Lfimaist  deities, 
who  themselves  are  quite  outside  the  system  of  the  universe. 

The  words  employed  during  the  oflPering  of  the  Mai>^la  are  the 
following,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  figures  in  brackets 
correspond  to  those  in  the  diagram  and  indicate  the  several 
points  in  the  magic  circle  where  the  doles  of  rice  are  deposited 
during  this  celebration  or  service. 

**Oml  Vajra  hhummi  ah  HUm  /" 

**  On  the  entirely  dear  fouDdation  of  solid  gold  is  Om  !  bajra-rekhe- 
ah  Hum, 

"  In  the  centre  of  the  iron  wall  is  HUm  and  Ri-rab  (Meru),  the  king 
of  Mountains  (1). 

'<  On  the  east  is  Lil£h'p'ag«-po  (2), 

<*  On  the  south  'Jam-bu-gliA  (3), 

*«  On  the  west  Barlafk-^y<5d  (4),  and 

*^  On  the  north  Ora-mi-dUn  (5). 

<'  On  either  side  of  the  eastern  continent  are  LUs  (6)   and  LUs- 

<*  On  either  side  of  the  southern  continent  are  rNa-yab  (8)  and 
rNaryab-gz'an  (9). 

<*  On  either  side  of  the  western  continent  are  Yonten  (10)  and 
Lam-mch'og-'gra  (11). 
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"  And  on  either  side  of  the  northern  continent  are  sGia-mi-afian 
(12)  and  sGra-mi-Bfian-gyi-mda  (13). 

"  There  are  mountains  of  jewels  (14),  wiah-granting  trees  (16),  wish- 
granting  cows  (16),  unploughed  crops  (17),  the  precious  wheel  (18),  the 
precious  Norbu  jewel  (19),  the  precious  queen  (20),  the  precious  minister 
(21),  the  precious  elephant  (22),  the  precious  horse  (23),  the  precious 
b  ittle-chief  (24),  the  vase  of  the  great  treasure  (25),  the  goddesses 
fgeg-pa-ma  (26),  'P*reA-wa-ma  (27),gLu-ma(28),  Qar-ma(29),  Me-tog-ma 
(30),  bDug-spdsma(31),  sNaii-gsal-ma  (32),Dri-ch'al-ma  (33),  the  sun(34), 
moon  (35),  jewelled  umbrella  (36),  the  ensign  of  victory  (37),  which  is 
entirely  victorious  from  all  directions,  and  in  the  middle  are  the  gods 
(38),  the  most  accomplished  and  wealthy  of  the  beings  I 

*'  I  offer  you  all  these  constituent  parts  of  the  universe  in  their  en- 
tirety, O  1  noble,  kind,  and  holy  L&ma  1  0 1  tutelary  gods  of  the  magic- 
circle,  and  all  the  hosts  of  Buddhas  and  Bodhisats ! 

«  I  beg  you  all  to  receive  these  offerings  for  the  benefit  of  the  animal 
beings  1 

*<  1  offer  vou  0  1  Buddhas  1  the  four  continents  and  mount  Meru 
adorned  with  the  sun  and  moon  on  a  foundation  of  incense  and  flowers. 
Let  all  the  animal  beings  enjoy  happiness  1 

'*  I  offer  you  O  !  assembly  of  all  the  accomplished  supreme  beings  of 
the  outside,  inside,  and  hidden  regions,  the  entira  weoJth  and  body  of 
all  these  ideal  regions.  I  beg  you  all  to  give  us  the  best  of  all  real 
gifts,  and  also  the  i*eal  gift  of  rDsogs-pa-ch'en-po  (the  mystic  insight 
sought  by  the  Sf  iii-ma)  1 

<<  I  offer  up  this  fresh  magic-circle,  through  the  virtue  of  which  let 
no  injury  bemt  the  path  of  purity,  but  let  us  have  the  grace  of  the 
Jinas  of  the  three  times,  and  let  us,  the  innumerable  animal  beings,  be 
delivered  from  this  illusive  world  1 

"  I  offer  up  salutations,  offerings,  confessions  of  sins,  and  repent- 
ance. What  virtue  has  been  accumulated  by  myself  and  others,  let  it 
go  to  the  attainment  of  our  great  end.  Idam^atna  man4ala  kamnir- 
yaiteydmi  I 

**  I  humbly  prostrate  myself  three  times  to  all  who  are  worthy  of 
worship,  with  my  whole  heart  and  body."    Let  glory  come  1  ^ 

But  the  commonest  use  of  sacred  symbols  is  as  talismans  to  ward 
off  the  evils  of  thoHe  malignant  planets  and  demons  who  cause 
disease  and  disaster,  as  well  as  for  inflicting  harm  on  one's  enemy. 
The  symbols  here  are  used  in  a  mystical  and  magic  sense  as  spells 
and  as  fetishes,  and  usually  consist  of  formulas  in  corrupt  and 
often  unintelligible  Sanskrit,  extracted  from  the  Mahftyftna  and 
T^lntrik  scriptures,  and  called  dhdraiii^  as  they  are  believed  to 
^^hold''  divin'e  powers,  and  are  also  used  as  incantations.    Shorter 

^  For  detaiU  of  the  re8t  of  this  serviocs  see  my  L&maUm  in  Sikhim,  p.  106. 
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forms  of  these,  consisting  often  of  a  single  letter,  are  also 
used  as  representing  the  essence  or  ^\  germ  "  of  these  spells  or 
mantras^  and  hence  named  vija.  And  the  mystic  diagram  in 
which  they  are  often  arranged  is  named  Yamira^  as  in  Hindu 
Tintrism.^ 

The  forms  of  these  talismans  and  amulets  are  innumerable. 
The  majority  are  luck-compelling,  but  different  diseases,  accidents 
and  misfortune  have  each  their  special  kinds. 

The  eating  of  the  paper  on  which  a  charm  has  been  written  is 
an  ordinary  way  of  curing  disease,  as  indeed  it  had  been  in  Europe 
till  not  so  many  centuries  ago,  for  the  mystic  IJe  heading  our 
prescriptions  is  generally  admitted  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
symbol  of  Saturn,  whom  it  invoked,  and  the  paper  on  which  the 
symbol  and  several  other  mystic  signs  were  inscribed  constituted 
the  medicine^,  and  was  itself  actually  eaten  by  the  patient.  The 
spells  which  the  LSmas  use  in  this  way  as  medicine  are  shown  in 
the  annexed  print,  and  are  called  "  the  edible  letters  **  (jKOryig). 
A  still  more  mystical  way  of  applying  these  remedies  is  by  the 

washings  of  the  reflection  of  the 
writing  in  a  mirror,  a  practice 
not  without  its  piirallels  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.*  Thus  to 
cure  the  evil  eye  as  shown  by 
symptoms  of  mind-wandering  and 
dementia  condition — called 
"byad-'grol" — it  is  ordered  as 
follows:  Write  with  Chinese  ink 
on  a  piece  of  wood  the  particular 
I  letters  and  smear  the  writing  over 
with  myrobalams  and  saffiron  as 
varnish,  and   every  twenty-nine 


EomUl  GK4BM. 


days  reflect  this  inscribed  wood  in  a  mirror,  and  during  reflection 
wash  the  fiice  of  the  mirror  with  beer,  and  collect  a  cupful  of 
such  beer  and  drink  it  in  nine  sips. 

1  MoimE  Williams's  HiwdMim^  127. 

>  **In  OamUA,"  writes  the  colonial  surgeon  in  liis  report  for  ISOO  (quoted  in  Natur€) 
**  tlie  treatment  relied  npon  for  cure,  and  much  practised  in  the  country,  is  to  call 
In  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  '  doctor,*  who,  after  looking  at  Uio  patient,  sitM 
down  at  his  bedside  and  writes  in  Arabic  characters  on  a  wooden  slate  a  long  rig- 
marole, generally  consisting  of  extracts  from  the  Jr^m.  The  slate  is  then  washed, 
and  the  dirty  infusion  is  drunk  by  the  patient.** 

D  D 
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But  most  of  the  charms  are  worn  on  the  person  as  amnlets. 
Every  individoal  always  wears  around  the  neok  one  or  more  of 
these  amulets,  which  are  folded  up  into  little  cloth-oovered  packets, 
bound  with  coloured  threads  in  a  geometrical  pattern.  Others 
are  kept  in  small  metallic  cases  of  brass,  silver,  or  gold,  set  with 
turquoise  stones  as  amulets,  and  called  <*  Oo-u."  These  amulets 
are  fastened  to  the  girdle  or  sash,  and  the  smaller  ones  are  worn 
as  lockets,'  aud  with  each  are  put  relics  of  holy  men — a  few 
threads  or  fragments  of  castK>£F  robes  of  saints  or  idols,  peacock 
feathers,  sacred  Kufa  grass,  and  occasionally  images  and  holy  pills. 
Other  large  charms  are  affixed  overhead  in  the  house  or  tent  to 
ward  o£F  lightning,  hail,  etc.,  and  for  cattle  special  charms  are 
chanted,  or  sometimes  pasted  on  the  walls  of  the  stalls,  etc.* 

Most  of  these  charms  against  accident,  disease,  and  ill-fortune 
are  in  the  form  figured  on  the  opposite  page,  which  is  called 
'<  The  Assembly  of  all  the  Lamas'  Hearts,"  as  it  is  believed  to 
contain  the  essence  of  all  that  is  most  powerful  in  the  LSmaist 
spells. 

It  consists  of  a  series  of  concentric  circles  of  spells  surrounded 
by  flames,  amid  which  in  the  four  comers  are  the  symbols  of  the 
Buddhist  trinity  symbolized  as  three  gems,  a  lotus-flower,  a  thun- 
der-bolt sceptre,  and  a  flaming  dagger  with  a  vo^a-hilt.  In  the 
interior  is  an  eight-petalled  lotus-flower,  each  petal  of  which  bears 
mystic  syllables,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  flower  is  a  circular  space 
of  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  is  placed  the  especial  mystic 
charm,  prepared  as  presently  described,  and  varying  according  to 
the  purpose  for  which  the  charm  is  wanted.  The  outer  spells  are  i — 

In  the  OutmaH  Circle, — Guard  the  Body,  Mind,  and  Speech  of  this 
charm-holder  !  Bdkhya  rdkhya  kuruye  mfdhA  I  Angtaay<uKa  /  Om 
muni  muni  mdhamuniye  evdJid,  (Here  follows  "  The  Buddhist  creed  " 
already  given ;  followed  by  the  Dhyani  Buddhas : — )  Vairooana  Om 
vajra  AkehMya  Ilum,  Baina-MamblMva  Ilri,  Baryudhara  Ilri,  Amoga- 
Mdha  Ah  I 

In  Second  Circle, — Om  1  Nama  Samanta  Buddhanam,  Nnma 
Samanta  Dliarmanam,  nama  Samant  \  Samghanam.  Om  Sititabatrai. 
Om  Yimala,  Om  Shadkara,  Om  Brahyarigar  Yajra  ustsikhatsa 
krawarti  sarvayana  manta   mdla  varma   haua  dhanamha.     Namkil- 

1  Figured  on  pago  571.    The  kidney-shaped  ones  are  called  Ga-u  ike-ri-jna. 
>  Cf.  also  CsoifA  and  W.  E.  Gastib,  J.A,8.B.t  ix.,  904.    See  Agurcs  of  10016  of  these 
charms  at  pages  668,  571,  and  572. 
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anib&  makriayena  keni  ohatkramtamtata  sarban  r&tsin  r&tsin  dakhinda 
bhinda  tsiri  tsiri  giri  giri  mada  mada  hdm  hUm  pbat  phat. 

In  Third  Cirele. — Guard  the  Body,  Mind,  and  Speech  of  this  oharm- 
holder  1  Mama  rakya  rakhya  kuruye  twdhd,  (Here  follows  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet : — )  Ang,  a,  &,  i,  I,  u,  Q,  ri,  rl,  li,  ll,  e,  ai,  o.  au,  ang,  a,  k, 
kh,  g,  gh,  ft,  te,  tab,  ds,  diril,  ii,  ta,  th,  d,  dh,  n,  p,  ph,  b,  bh,  m,  y,  r,  1, 
w,  9,  sh,  8,  h,  am  1 

In  Fmrth  Circle. — Ham^  HUmy  etc. 

In  Fifth  CireU. — Hri^  Bri^  etc. 


Thb  QnnnAL  Chabm  Pbimt. 
■aMItod  •*  TIM  iMMBblj  of  Uibm'  UtvU." 


In  Sixth  Cirde.—Om!  A!  HUrnt  Hri !  Ouru  /  Devaf  iWrWnl/ 
Sarvaiiddhipala  HUm !    At 

The  special  charm,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  diagram, 
varies  accoiding  to  the  object  for  which  the  charm  is  required.     It 
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consists  of  a  monogram  or  mystic  letter  (Sanskriti  vija^  or  seed), 
which  represents  the  germ  of  a  spell  or  mantra.  This  letter  is 
often  in  the  old  Indian  character  of  about  the  fourth  or  fifth 
centuiy  a.d.,  and  is  inscribed  in  cabalistic  fitshion  with  special 
materials  as  prescribed  in  the  manual  on  the  subject. 

As  most  of  these  specific  charms  are  of  the  nature  of  sympa- 
thetic magici  and  evidently  derived  from  very  ancient  Indian 
sources,  probably  dating  back  to  Vedic  times  when  the  ritual 
consisted  largely  of  sympathetic  magic,^  I  give  here  a  few  ex- 
amples :  ■ — 

Thus  to  make  the 

Charm  agavnai  Bulleta  cmd  Weo/pana. — ^The  directions  are  as 
these:  With  the  blood  of  a  wounded  man  draw  the  annexed, 
monogram  (D  a)  and  insert  in  the  vacant  space  in  the  centre 
of  the  aforesaid  print  of  *^The  Assembly  of  the  Hearts  of  the 
Ijftmas."  The  sheet  should  then  be  folded  and  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  red  silky  and  tie  up  with  a  piece  of  string  and  wear  around  the 
neck  or  an  unexposed  part  of  your  breast  immediately  next  the  skin, 
and  never  remove  it. 

Charm  for  davmig  Animals  (i.0.,  tigers,  cats,  bears,  etc.). — 
On  a  miniature  knife  write  with  a  mixture  of  myrobalans  and 
musk-water  the  monogram  (?  ZAH)  and  tie  up,  etc.  (Here  the 
knife  seems  to  represent  the  animal's  claw.) 

For  Domeatic  BroUa. — ^Write  the  monogram  (?  RE)  and  insert 
in  print  and  fold  up  and  bind  with  a  thread  made  of  the  mixed 
hairs  of  a  dog,  goat,  sheep,  and  enclose  in  a  mouse-skin,  and  tie, 
etc.     (This  seems  to  represent  union  of  domestic  elements.) 

For  Kitchen  Cooking  Smella  offensive  to  the  Houae-Ooda. — 
With  the  blood  of  a  hybrid  bull-calf  write  the  monogram  G  AU 
(  »  cow),  and  insert  it  in  the  print,  and  fold  up  in  a  piece  of  hedge- 
hog-skin. (Compare  with  the  western  Aryan  myth  of  the  Greek 
hearth-god  Vulcan,  whose  mother  Hera  as  lo  is  represented  as  a 
cow.) 

For  Cholera  (or  "  the  vomiting,  purging,  and  cramps  "  ). — ^With 


1  Cf.  Bbroaigns's  La  rdiyion  rSdiqus;  also  Pbazbb. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  witli  illaitrations,  see  my  article  in  Jottr,  Antkrojp.  InttituU, 
1*9J. 
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the  dung  of  a  black  horse  and  black  sulphur  and  musk-water  write 
the  monogram  (?  ZA),  and  insert  in  the  print,  and  fold  up  in  a  piece 
of  snake-skin,  and  wear,  etc.  (Here  the  dung  seems  to  represent 
the  purging,  the  horse  the  galloping  course,  the  black  colour  the 
deadly  character,  and  the  snake  the  virulence  of  the  disease.) 

Charm  against  Plagues. 

This  charm,  figured  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  consists  of  a 
monster  figure  of  the  Qaru^,  the  king  of  birds,  with  a  snake  in 
its  mouth,  and  each  of  its  outstretched  plumes  bears  a  text,  and 
it  also  contains  the  ^  Buddhist  creed.^    The  inscription  runs : — 

Om  !    Bhrum  ioirirhad  namkhan^amram, 
'   Om./    hitakhriUnUHhalamMA/ 
.   Om  i    InuikhriXimiKhalayd  ikaehig  I 

Ouard  the  holder  (t .«.,  the  wearer^  of  this  from  all  the  host  of  diseases, 
of  evil  spirits  and  injuries,  indudug  contagious  diseases,  sore-throat, 
cough,  rheumatism,  the  black  "  rgyu-ghgyel,"  brum-bu,  and  all  kinds 
of  plague  of  the  body,  speech,  and  mind  I  [Here  follows  the  Buddhist 
creed.]  ffahaUe  ht&aUe  hUm  9od.  Sum  turu  htlm  9od,  Sukarfuka 
h^ffi  9od,  Sati  karur  hUm  9cd,  Kvlarakhyi  hum  Mod,  MerunUhunUe 
ham  tod.  MahakuruiHi  guru  triga  gurunam  nagashara  ramram  dtUdtd 
n€ujat$iia  pKo  naga  ehunglinga  $hag  ihufMmnyog$  $09. 

Ouard  the  holder. 

Om  I  thamMaraii  tadunie  diuforamghage  tvdhd  / 

Another  charm  for  disease  is  given  at  page  62,  where  the 
fierce  demon  Tam-din,  clad  in  human  and  animal  skins,  bears  on 
his  front  a  disc  with  concentric  circles  of  spells. 

SoonrioN-GHARM  against  Injury  by  Drmgns. 

This  charm,  figured  at  page  474,  is  in  the  form  of  a  scorpion, 
whose  mouth,  tipped  by  flames,  forms  the  apex  of  the  picture. 
On  its  shoulder  are  seated  the  especial  demons  to  be  protected 
against.    The  inscription  runs : — 

Ayama  durur  eaAana  Mhatnaya. 

Hum !  Om!  At  H^nf^ I  ArttignirUig / 

Naiko  BhagavdH  UiUn  t  HUm  !  Phai  I 

A  guard  against  all  the  injuries  of  "  rgyalpo,"  "  drimo  "  ^a  malignant 
demon  specially  injurinff  women),  "  6t«an*'  (or  red  demons),  "  sa-dag  " 
(or  earth-demons),  *lu  (or  nSiga),  including  "^fflan  "  (a  plague-caui»ing 
subordinate  of  the  tiA^a). 
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' %  

Against  injury  by  these  preserve  I 

And   the  figures  are  hemmed  in   by  the  mystic  syllables:   Jta! 

UHml  Hum  I  Bam!  H6 / 

*  *  • 

The  huge  Tibetan  mastififs  are  let  loose  at  night  as  watch-dogs, 
and  roaming  about  in  a  ferocious  state  are  a  constant  source  of 
alarm  to  travellers,  most  of  whom  therefore  carry  the  following 
charm  against  dog-bite.  It  consists  of  a  picture  of  a  dog  fettered 
and  muzzled  by  a  chain,  terminated  by  the  mystic  and  all-power- 
ful thunderbolt-sceptre ;  and  it  contains  the  following  inscribed 
Sanskrit  mcmtraa  and  statements:  <^The  mouth  of  the  blue 
dog  is  bound  beforehund !     Omriti-eri'ti  swdhd  I    Om/titUari-ti 


Charm  against  Doo-bitb. 

sivdhdl"     And   this  is   repeated   along  the  body  of  the  dog, 
followed  by : — 

Cm  Vajra  ghana  Icara  kulcuraUa  tal  ial  nan  marya  9mug$  9mug9 
hukuraUa  JcJiathamUa  le  Ua  U  mun  mun  tar  tar  rgyug  kha  tha  ma  ehhu 
ehhinghchkang  maraya  rakkhya  nMchya  !    (It  is)  fixed  1   fixed  ! 

Charm  against  Eagles  and  Birds  op  Prey. 
Eagles  play  havoc  with  the  young  herds  of  the  pastoral  Bhotiyas 
of  the  Sikhim  uplands  and  Tibet.  For  this  the  people  use  the 
annexed  charm,  which  they  tie  up  near  their  huts.  The  central 
figure  is  a  manacled  bird,  representing  the  offending  eagle  or 
other  bird  of  prey ;  and  around  it  is  the  following  text : — 

''  A  ffuard  against  all  injuries  of  the  covetous,  sky-soaring  monarch 
bird.    (It  is)  fixed  1    fixed  1     Om  tmege  tmege  bhum  hhummu  !  ** 

Charm  for  Killing  One's  Enemy. 
The  necromantic  charms  for  killing  one's  enemy  are  resorted  to 
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mostly  in  inter-tribal  feuds  and  warring  with  foreigners.  I  have 
given  details  of  these  rites  elsewhere.^  They  require  the  following 
objects : — 


^^^iSo^ 


1.  An  axe  with  three  heads,  the  right  of  which  is  bull-headed,  the 
left  anake-headed,  and  the  middle  one  pig-headed. 

2.  On  the  middle  head  a  lamp  is  to  be  kept. 

8.     In  the  pig's  mouth  an  image  of  a  human  being  made  of  wheaten 
flour  (ik  linga).    The  upper  part  of  the  body  is  black  and  the  lower  part 
red.  On  the  side  of  the  upper 
|)art  of  the  body  draw  the    j«|ip 
figure    of    the    eight    great 
planets,  and  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  the  twenty-eight 
constellations  of  stars.    Write 
also   the   eight  parkha    (tri- 
grams),  the  nine  meuMi,  the 
claws  of  the  Gkru^a  in  the 
hands,  the  wing  of  the  eagles 
and  the  snake  tail. 

4.  Hang  a  bow  and   an 
arrow  on   the  left  and  load  EAOL^cHAitM. 
him  with  provisions   on  the 

back.  Hang  an  owFs  feather  on  the  right  and  a  rook's  on  the  left ; 
plant  a  piece  of  the  poison-tree  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and 
surround  him  with  red  swords  on  all  sides.  Then  a  red  Bgyangbu 
wood  on  the  right,  a  yellow  one  on  the  left,  a  black  one  in  the  middle, 
and  many  blue  ones  on  divers  places. 

5.  Then,  sitting  in  quiet  meditation,  recite  the  following : — 

"  Hum  I  This  aze  with  a  bull's  head  on  the  right  will  repel  all  the 
injuries  of  the  Iflag-pas  and  B5n-po6 — sorcerers ;  the  snake  on  tlie  left 
wUl  repel  all  the  classes  of  plagues ;  the  pig's  head  in  the  middle  will 
repel  the  io^dag  and  other  eiuih-demons;  tne  Unga  imase  in  the  mouth 
will  repel  all  the  evil  spirits  without  remainder,  and  the  lamp  on  the 
head  will  repel  the  evil  spirits  of  the  upper  regions.  O  !  the  axe  will 
cleave  the  heart  of  the  angry  enemy  and  also  of  the  hosts  of  evil 
spirits  1  I  1  etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


Daring  the  Sikhim  expedition  of  1888,  near  Mt.  Paul  on  the 
Tukola  ridge,  where  the  final  attack  of  the  Tibetans  was  madei 
there  was  found  one  of  the  mystic  contrivances  for  the  destruction 
of  the  enemy.     It  consisted  of  an  obliquely  carved  piece  of  wood, 


My 


til  SikAim. 
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about  fourteen  inches  long,  like  a  miniature  screw-propeller  of  a 
steamer,  and  acted  like  the  fan  of  a  windmill.  It  was  admittedly 
a  charm  for  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  by  cleaving  them  to 
pieces,  a  device  for  which  there  are  western  parallels.  And  on  it 
was  written  a  long,  unintelligible  Bon  spell  of  the  kind  called 
^an-sfuiiy  followed  by  a  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  fierce 
deities  Tam-din,  YajrapSni,  and  the  Qaru^a,  and  concluding  with 
^^TphaZ^  phat '' — ^Break !  Destroy !  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here 
that  the  bodies  of  all- the  Tibetans  slain  in  these  encounters  were 
found  to  bear  one  or  more  charms  against  wounds,  most  of  them 
being  quite  new ;  and  some  of  the  more  elaborate  ones,  which  con- 
tained in  their  centre  figures  of  the  other  weapons  charmed  against, 
swords,  muskets,  etc.,  had  cost  their  wearers  as  much  as  twenty- five 
rupees  a-piece. 

And  for  torturing  one's  enemy  short  of  death,  there  is  the  same 
popular  practice  which  is  found  amongst  occidentals,^  namely,  of 
making  a  little  clay  image  of  the  enemy  and  thrusting  pins  into  it. 

The  directions  for  this  procedure  are : — 

Take  some  of  the  earth  from  his  footprints ;  or  better  from  the  house 
of  some  wrecked  person,  and  mixing  with  dough  prepare  a  small 
figure  of  a  man.  On  its  head  put  thorns.  Through  the  heart's  region 
thrust  a  copper  needle.  Then  say  following  spell :  Om  OhaU  Jam-mo 
hdmo  kdcUam  ;  during  the  recital  of  which  move  the  needle  briskly  over 
the  region  of  the  heart.  If  this  process  is  long  continued  then  the 
bewitched  person  will  surely  die  within  the  day ;  but  if  done  only  for  a 
time,  and  the  needle  and  thorns  are  again  withdrawn,  and  the  image- 
body  and  needles  are  washed,  the  enemy  who  is  thus  bewitched  will  only 
suffer  temporary  anguish,  and  will  recover  (for  it  is  against  Buddhist 
principles  to  talce  life). 

"  Prayer-Flaos." 

The  tall  flags  inscribed  with  pious  sentences,  charms,  and  prayers, 
which  flutter  picturesquely  around  every  Ijamaist  settlement, 
curiously  combine  Indian  with  Chinese  aud  Tibetan  symbolism. 

It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Afoka  pillars  to  prayer-flags,  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  they  are  related,  and  that  ^^the  Trees  of  the 
Law,*'  so  conspicuous  in  LSmaism,  are  perverted  emblems  of  Indian 
Buddhism,  like  so  much  of  the  Lamaist  symbolism. 

Everyone  who  has  been  in  Burma  is  familiar  with  the  tall  masts 

1  Cf.  ViBOiL,  Bucol,  viii. ;  Thbocbitus,  Pharmaceuiria, 
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(togrun-dain^y  with  their  streaming  baDners^  as  accessories  of 
every  Buddhist  temple  in  that  country.  Each  mast  in  Burma  is 
surmounted  by  an  image  of  one  or  more  Brahmani  geese,  and  the 
streamers  are  either  flat  or  long  cylinders  of  bamboo  framework 
pasted  over  with  paper,  which  is  often  inscribed  with  pious 
sentences.  The  monks  whom  I  asked  regarding  the  nature  of 
this  symbol  believed  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Indian  Buddhism. 

NoW|  the  resemblance  which  these  posts  bear  to  the  A^oka 
pillars  is  certainly  remarkable.  Both  are  erected  by  Buddhists 
for  the  purposes  of  gaining  merit  and  displaying  aloft  pious  wishes 
or  extracts  from  the  law;  and  the  surmounting  geese  form  an 
essential  feature  of  the  abacus  of  sev.eral  A^oka  pillars.  The  change 
from  pillar  to  post  could  be  easily  explained,  as  great  monoliths 
were  only  possible  to  such  a  mighty  emperor  as  A^oka ;  but  every- 
one could  copy  in  wood  the  pious  practice  of  that  great  and  model 
Buddhist  who  had  sent  his  missionaries  to  convert  them. 

Such  wooden  standards  m&y  have  been  common  in  Indian 
Buddhism,  as  some  Burmese  believe,  and  yet,  from  their  perish- 
able nature,  have  left  no  trace  behind.  At  most  of  the  old  rocky 
Buddhist  sites  in  Magadha  I  have  seen  sockets  in  the  rook,  some 
of  which  may  have  been  used  for  such  standards,  although  many 
of  the  smaller  sockets  were  doubtless  used  for  planting  umbrellas 
to  shelter  the  booth-keepers  in  their  sale  of  flower  and  other  offer- 
ings for  the  shrines.  Most  also  of  the  clay  models  of  Caityas  in 
relief,  dug  out  of  the  earlier  Indian  Stupas,  show  streamers  tied  to 
the  top  of  the  Caityas;  and  in  Ceylon  the  old  StGpas  are  sur- 
rounded by  what  seems  to  be  similar  posts.* 

Lftmaism,  which,  more  than  any  other  section  of  Buddhism,  has, 
as  we  have  seen,  substituted  good  words  for  the  good  works  of  the 
primitive  Buddhists,  eagerly  seized  upon  all  such  symbolism,  as  for 
instance,  Anoka's  historic  gifts  in  their  daily  rice-offerings.  The 
decided  resemblance  of  its  **  prayer-flags  "  to  the  taguri'davng  of 
the  Burmese  is'  not  more  striking,  perhaps,  than  the  apparent 

X  Mr.  St  A.  8t  Jolm  kindly  inforniB  me  tliat  tlie  etymology  is  fa,  somcUiing  long  and 
straight  -f  gun,  bark  or  husk  -f  daing,  a  poet. 

*  Soo  flguros  in  Pnoi^tON's  Hit/Unry  ^ India  and  SatUm  Arckiteeture. 

*  These  instances  seem  something  more  than  the  simple  cloths  and  banners  as  propitia- 
tory offerings,  which,  of  coursei  are  found  in  most  animistic  religions— from  the  **  rag- 
bushes  "  of  India  to  the  sharlngs  of  tlie  Upper  Burmese  and  the  AInos.  And  the 
liypothetical  relationship  between  the  Burmese  and  the  Tibetans,  based  on  the  alllnity 
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homology  which  they  present  to  the  Afoka  pillars.  They  are 
called  by  the  Lfimas  Dorcha^^  evidently  a  cormption  of  the  Indian 
Dhvaja^  the  name  given  by  the  earlier  Indian  Buddhists  to  the 
votive  pillars  offered  by  them  as  railings  to  Stiipas.* 

The  planting  of  a  LSmaist  prayer-flag,  while  in  itself  a  highly 
pious  act,  which  everyone  practises  at  some  time  or  other,  does  not 
merely  confer  merit  on  the  planter,  but  benefits  the  whole  country- 
side. And  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  legend  inscribed  on  the 
flag  is  usually  **  Let  Buddha's  doctrine  prosper  " — which  is  practi- 
cally the  gist  of  the  A^oka  inscriptions.^ 


^ 


CuiNKsa  LONO-noBSB. 
Or  HorM*Dr»goo,**  Long-ma." 


But  the  LEmas  have  degraded  much  of  their  Indian  symbolism, 
and  perverted  it  to  sordid  and  selfish  objects. 

The  prayer-flags  are  used  by  the  L&mas  as  luck-commanding 
talismans ;    and  the  commonest  of  them,  the  so-called   ^  Airy 


of  tliiiir  languages,  does  not  ootint  for  much,  as  no  real  racial  relation  lias  yet  been 
proviKl.  Probably  related  to  these  prayer-flags  are  the  stone  pillars  called  uhuU  or 
poles  (wei-kan),  found  in  western  Su-Gli*uan  in  China,  and  figured  by  Mr.  Baber  (**  A 
Journey,"  etc.,  Boy,  Qtog.  Soc.  Sujtpl.  Pape9%  i.,  p.  19). 

1  dar-lch'og. 

s  Cunninokam's  Stupa  of  Barhut 

*  As  the  legend  usually  bears  a  lion  and  ^  tiger  in  its  upper  corners,  while  below 
are  a  Garuda-bird  and  dragon  (Naga),  it  seems  not  impossible  tliat  these  may  be  re- 
lated to  tlie  surmounting  lion  and  the  so-called  geese  of  Afoka's  pillars.  The  rites 
related  to  the  erection  of  the  L&maist  standard  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  the  Vedic 
rite  of  **  raising  Indra's  banner,"  which  in  its  turn  is  probably  the  original  of  our  May- 
pole,  and  Afoka's  pillars  seem  to  have  been  somewliat  of  the  nature  of  the  Jaya*- 
tatnbha. 
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horse/'  seems  to  me  to  be  clearly  based  upon  and  also  bearing  tlie 
same  name  as  *'  The  Horse-dragon  "  of  the  Chinese. 

This  HoBSS-DRAQON  or  '*  Zon^-horse  "  is  one  of  the  four  great 
mjrthic  animals  of  China,  and  it  is  the  symbol  for  grand^Bwr*  It 
is  represented,  as  in  the  figure  on  the  opposite  page,  as  a  dragon- 
headed  horse,  carrying  on  its  back  the  civilizing  Book  of  the  Law. 


Taa  TnarAN  LUNG-Uomam, 

Now  this  is  practically  the  same  figure  as  **  The  j&un^-horse  •• 
(literally  *^  Wind-horse  **)  of  the  L&maist  flag,  which  also  is  used  for 
the  expressed  purpose  of  increasing  the  grandeur  of  the  votary ; 
indeed,  this  is  the  sole  purpose  for  which  the  flag  is  used  by  the 
Tibetan  laity,  with  whom  these  flags  are  extremely  popular. 

And  the  conversion  of  **  The  Horse-dragon  "  of  the  Chinese  into 
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the  Wind-horse  of  the  Tibetans  is  easily  accounted  for  by  a  con- 
fusion of  homonyms.  The  Chinese  word  for  ^^Horse-dragon"  is 
Limg-ma^  of  which  jLcm^sDragoni  and  ma « Horse.  In  Tibet, 
where  Chinese  is  practically  unknown,  Long^  being  the  radical 
word,  would  tend  to  be  retained  for  a  time,  while  the  qualifying 
word,  mo,  translated  into  Tibetan,  becomes  <*  rta.**  Hence  we  get 
the  form  <*  Long-rta."  But  as  the  foreign  word  L(mg  was  unin- 
telligible in  Tibet,  and  the  symbolic  animal  is  used  almost  solely 
for  fluttering  in  the  wimd^  the  '*  Long  "  would  naturally  become 
changed  after  a  time  into  Lv/ng  or  '^  wind,"  in  order  to  give  it 
some  meaning,  hence,  so  it  seems  to  me,  arose  the  word  Lung- 
rta,«  or  "  Wind-horse." 

Jn  appearance  the  Tibetan  ^  Xu7ij)r-horse "  so  closely  resembles 
its  evident  prototype  the  ^^  Horse-dragon,"  that  it  could  easily  be 
mistaken  for  it^  On  the  animal's  back,  in  place  of  the  Chinese 
civilizing  Book  of  the  Law,  the  L&mas  have  substituted  the  Bud- 
dhist emblem  of  the  civilizing  Three  Oems,  which  include  the 
Buddhist  I^aw.  But  the  Tibetans,  in  their  usual  sordid  way,  view 
these  objects  as  the  material  gems  and  wealth  of  good  luck  which 
this  horse  will  bring  to  its  votaries.  The  symbol  is  avowedly  a 
lufk-commanding  talisman  for  enhancing  the  grandeur  ^  of  the 
votary. 

Indian  myth  also  lends  itself  to  the  association  of  the  horse  with 
luck;  for  the  Jewel-horse  of  the  universal  monarch,  such  as 
Buddha  was  to  have  been  had  he  cared  for  worldly  grandeur, 
carries  it-s  rider,  P^aatia-like,  through  the  air  in  whatever  direc- 
tion wished  for,  and  thus  it  would  become  associated  with 
t\\Q  idea  of  realization  of  material  wishes,  and  especially  wealth 
and  jewels.  This  horse  also  forms  the  throne-support  of  the  mythi- 
cal celestial  Buddha  named  iZatna-sam&Aara,  or  ^<  the  Jewd-hom 
One,"  who  is  often  represented  symbolically  by  a  jewel.  And  we 
find  in  many  of  these  luck-flags  that  the  picture  of  a  jewel  takes 
the  place  of  the  horse.  It  is  also  notable  that  the  mythical  people 
'  of  the  northern  continent,  subject  to  the  god  of  wealth,  Kuvera, 
or  Vai^ravana,  are  "  horse-&ced." 

The  flags  are  printed  on  the  unglazed  tough  country  paper, 

1  DuMOirriSB,  op.  cU,^  p.  80. 

*  rLuA-ita;  another  form  of  Bpelling  sometimes,  tliough  rarely,  mot  with,  is  kLuA 
rta,  where  klAck  is  said  to  mean  *<  year  of  birtli." 
»  T.,  rgyas. 
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and  are  obtainable  on  purohase  from  the  L&mas,  but  no  L&ma  is 
necessarily  needed  for  the  actual  planting  of  the  flag  and  its 
attendant  rites. 

These  luck-commanding  or  ^  prayer-flags  ^  are  of  four  kinds  : — 

I.  The  LuTig-ta  proper,  as  above  figured.    It  is  almost  square  in 

form,  about  four  to  six  inches  long,  and  contains  in  the  centre  the 

figure  of  a  horse  with  the  mystic  jewel  Narbu  on  its  back.     It  is 


Wai|  of  m  TiQBB  AND  Dbaoow. 

hung  upon  the  ridges  of  the  houses,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  dwel- 
lings. The  printed  text  of  this  sort  of  flag  varies  somewhat  in 
the  order  in  which  the  deified  L&mas  are  addressed,  some  giving 
the  first  place  to  St.  Padma,  while  others  give  it  to  the  celestial 
Bodhisat,  ManjurffI ;  but  all  have  the  same  general  form,  with  the 
horse  bearing  the  jewel  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  four  comers 
the  figures  or  the  names  of  the  tiger,  lion,  the  monstrous  gwm/Ju- 
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bird,  and  the  dragon— the  tiger  being  opposed  to  the  dragon,  in 
accordance  with  Chinese  mythology,  as  figured  over  the  page. 
A  translation  of  one  of  the  prayer-flags  is  here  given  ; — 

HaU  I  Vagiihwari  mum  1  (t.^.,  yellow 
TIGER.  Maiijusrf's  spell.)  LION. 

Haill  tothe  jewelinthe  Lotus  1  H%kn\ 
(t.«.,  Avalokita's  spell). 
Hail  1    to  the  holder  of  the  Dorje  1    Ham  1    (t.0.,  Yajrapini's 

spell). 
Hail !  to  Vajrasattva  (The  Diamond-souled  one !) 
Hail  1  Amarahnihdiiwaniiye  iuMtd, 

[The  above  is  in  Sanskrit.    Now  follows  in  Tibetan : — ] 
Here  1  May  all  of  the  above  (deities  whose  spells  have  been 

given)  prosper [here  is  inserted  the  year 

of  birth  of  the  individual],  and  also  prosper — 
the  Body  (».«.,  to  save  from  sickness), 
the  Soeech  («.«.,  to  give  victory  in  disputations), 
and  tne  Mind  (t.0.,  to  obtain  all  desires) ; 
GARUpA.         of  this  year-holder  [above  specified]  DRAGON, 

and  may  Buddha's  doctrine  piXMper  1 

Here  it  will  be  noted  that  the  three  great  celestial  defenaorea 
fidei  of  Lftmaism  are  invoked  through  their  spells,  namely : — 

1.  Manju^^  who  conveys  wisdom ;  2.  Avcdohiia^  who  saves 
from  fear  and  hell ;  and  3.  VaJT<vpdni^  who  saves  from  accident 
and  bodily  injury.  And  in  addition  to  the  above  are  also  given 
the  spells  of:  4.  Vajrasattvay  who  purifies  the  soul  from  sin| 
and  5.  Amitdyue^  who  confers  long  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  with  these  Tibetan  luck-flags  the 
somewhat  similar  prayer-flags^  which  the  Burmese  Buddhists 
offer  at  their  shrines.  **  These,"  says  Mr.  Scott/  ^<are  fiEmcifully 
cut  into  figures  of  dragons  and  the  like,  and  in  the  centre  contain, 
in  Pali  or  the  vernacular,  sentences  like  these: — 

^^  By  means  of  this  paper  the  offerer  will  become  very  strong. 

*^  By  the  merit  of  this  paper  Wednesday's  children  will  be  blessed 
by  spirits  and  men. 

<*  May  the  man  bom  on  Friday  gain  reward  for  his  pious  offer- 
ing. 

^  May  the  man  bom  on  Monday  be  freed  from  Sickness  and  the 
Three  Calamities." 


1  Kyet  sha-taing.  a  TKe  Mwuuin, !.,  p.  225. 
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The  second  form  of  the  Tibetan  luck-flag  Ir  called  cho^p&n.^ 
It  is  of  a  long,  narrow,  oblong  shape,  about  eight  to  ten  inches  m 
length.  This  sort  of  flag  is  for  tying  to  twigs  of  trees  or  to 
bridges,  or  to  sticks  for  planting  on  the  tops  of  hills.  Its  text  has 
generally  the  same  arrangement  as  form  No.  1,  but  it  wants  the 
horse-picture  in  the  centre.  Its  Tibetan  portion  usually  clos.es 
with  **  May  the  entire  collection  (of  the  foregoing  deities)  prosper 
the  power,  airy  horse,  age  and  life  of  this  year-holder  and  make 
them  increase  like  the  waxing  new  moon." 

Very  poor  people,  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  the  printed 
charms,  merely  write  on  a  short  slip  of  {utper  the  name  of  the 
birth-year  of  the  individual,  and  add  ^*  May  his  Irmg-horae  prosper." 

One  Ivrng-hoTse  for  each  member  of  a  household  must  be  planted 
on  the  third  day  of  every  month  (lunar)  on  the  top  of  any  hill  near 
at  hand,  or  on  the  branch  of  a  tree  near  a  spring,  or  tied  to  the 
sides  of  a  bridge ;  and  on  affixing  the  flag  a  stick  of  incense  is 
burned.  And  a  small  quantity  of  flour,  grain,  flesh,  and  beer  are 
offered  to  the  genius  loci  of  the  hill-top  by  sprinkling  them  around, 
saying,  Sol  So!  Take !  Take  ! 

A  more  expanded  form  of  the  luck-flag  is  the  Oyat-iaan  dae- 
mOf  or  ^^  Victorious  banner,"  '  which  is  generally  of  the  same  form 
as  that  first  mentioned,  but  containing  a  much  larger  amount  of 
holy  texts,  and  also  usually  the  eight  glorious  symbols,  of  which 
the  lotus  forms  the  base  of  the  print.  It  prospers  not  only  luck 
in  wealth,  but  also  the  life,  body,  and  power  of  the  individual, 
and  seems  to  contain  also  spells  addressed  to  the  goddess  Durga, 
i^iva's  spouse. 

The  Vast  Luck-flag.  This  fourth  form  of  Lung-ta  is  named 
^^gLan-po  stob  ryycLSf*  or  ^^  That  which  makes  vast  like  the  Ele- 
phant." *  It  is  pasted  to  the  walls  of  the  houses,  or  folded  up  and 
worn  around  the  neck  as  a  charm  for  good  luck.  It  consists  of 
crossed  vajraa  in  the  centre  with  a  Oaruda  and  a  peacock,  the 
jewelled  elephant  and  the  jewelled  horse,  each  bearing  an  eight- 
leaved  lotus-disc  on  which  are  inscribed  the  following  Sanskrit 
and  Tibetan  texts.  The  other  sjrmbols  are  '^  the  eight  glorious 
symbols  "  already  described. 

1  fbyod-pan. 

*  Sometimes  rendered  into  Sanskrit  as  Arya  dhvaja  agni-key ur  rana  maharani.   ' 

*  gLan-po  stob-)-gyas. 
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And  around  the  margin  is  the  familiar  legend  *'  the  Buddhist 
creed,''  repeated  several  times,  also  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
together  with  the  words  **  May  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the 
*  airy  horse  *  of  the  holder  of  this  charm  prosper  his  body,  speech, 
and  wishes,  and  cause  them  to  increase  like  the  growing  new 
moon  5  may  he  be  possessed  of  all  wealth  and  riches,  and  be  guarded 
against  all  kinds  of  injury •** 

In  the  upper  left  band  disc :  ''  May  the  life  of  this  charm-bolder  be 
nused  sublimely  (like  the  flight  of  the  gamda  here  represented).  0ml 
gal  foJ  hobana  id  md  yt  iwdhd  I  Om  t  Om  /  tarba  Jcata  kata  aaia  kata 
mda  ya  nata  tah  wa  ye  euMd  t  On\  I  kili  kUi  mill  milt  kuru  kuru  hUm 
hHvj^  ye  ewdhd  I  O  I  May  the  life  of  this  charm-holder  be  raised  on 
high  I 

In  the  upper  right-hand  diK :  **  May  the  body  of  this  charm-holder 
be  raised  sublimely  (like  the  flif^ht  of  the  peacock  here  represented). 
Om  I  yer  yer  hokana  yer  yvr  ye  evMH  /  Om  t  earba  Tathagaia  bhiri 
bhiri  baia  bata  miri  miri  mili  mili  ae  baia  earba  gata-gnia  ehramana 
earba  gata-gaia  ehramana  earba  I  O I  May  the  body  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  raised  on  high.** 

In  lower  left-hand  disc :  ''  May  the  power  of  this  charm-holder  be 
i-aised  sublimely  (like  the  precious  elephant  here  represented).  Om  I 
Mer  mer  hobana  mer  mer  ye  euMd  I  Om  earva  dhara  dhara  bara  dhara 
ghi  kha  ye  ewdhd  /  Sarva  kiU  kUi  na  hah  kang  li  earba  bhara  bhara 
eamhhara  eaml^ara  I  0 1  Ma^  the  power  and  wealth  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  increased  and  all  the  mjuries  be  guarded  against. 

In  lower  right-hand  cirde :  ''May  the  'Airy  horse'  of  this  charm- 
holder  be  raised  sublimely  (with  the  celerity  of  '  the  precious  horse  * 
here  represented).  Om  I  lam  lorn  hf^na  lam  lam  lam  ewOhd  I  Om  ! 
Sarva  kara  kara  phat !  Sarbha  dhuru  dhuru  na  phai  I  Sdrbd  kata 
kaia  kaia  na  phai/  Sarba  kiU  kili  na  phai  /  Sarbha  mala  mala 
•uMaI  01  May  the  ' XnM^-horse '  of  the  charm-holder  be  raised 
on  high jand  guarded  against  all  injury.** 

In  the  central  disc  over  the  junction  of  the  cross  Dor^  is  written  : 
"  Om  /  nA  ya  rani  jiwenii  ye  ewdhd  /  0  I  May  this  oluurm-holder 
be  given  the  undying  gift  of  soul,  everlasting  (as  the  adamantine  cross 
Dor-je  herein  picturM)." 

In  planting  these  luck-ftags  a  special  form  of  worship  is  ob- 
served. And  the  planting  of  these  flags  with  the  due  worship 
is  advised  to  be  done  w)ien  ever  anyone  feels  unhappy  and  down  in 
luck,  or  injured  by  the  earth«demons,  etc.  It  is  called  ''The 
great  statue  of  the  Lung-horse,''  and  is  as  follows : — 

First  of  all  is  made  a  riceK>fferiDg  of  the  universe,  under  a  yellow 
canopy,  but  screened  on  the  four  sides  by  curtains  of  diflerent  colours, 
blue  on  the  east,  red  on  the  south,  white  on  the  west,  and  black  on  the 
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north.  The  canopies  are  to  be  fixed  in  the  ends  of  a  perfect  square 
set  in  the  four  directions,  around  which  are  the  twelve-year  cycle,  the 
nine  cakes  {Udi)  representing  the  nine  Me  was,  eight  lam|)S  represent- 
ing the  eight  parkha,  eight  planets,  twenty-eight  constellations  of  stars, 
five  Tormat^  five  glUd  (small  baUs  of  wheaten  flour  offered  to  demons  as 
ransom),  &V9  arrows  with  silk  streamers  (mda-dar)  of  the  five  different 
colours,  and  many  more  mda  rgyanrbu  and  'jp'aH.  The  above  must  be 
arranged  by  a  practical  man,  and  then  the  ceremony  begins  with  the 
fingers  in  the  praper  attitude  of  the  twelve  cycle  of  years,  and  recita- 
tion of  the  following  in  a  raised  and  melodious  voice : — 

"  Ky$  I  Kye  !  In  the  eastern  horixon  from  where  the  sun  rises,  is 
a  region  of  tigers,  hares,  an  1  trees.  The  enemy  of  the  trees  is  the  iron, 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  western  horison,  and  where  the  enemy,  the 
life-cutting  bdiid-devil,  is  also  to  be  found.  In  that  place  are  the 
demons  who  injure  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the  '  Zun^-horse.'  The 
devil  who  commands  them  also  lives  in  the  occidental  region :  he  is  a 
white  man  with  the  heads  of  a  bird  and  a  monkey,  and  holds  a  white 
hawk  on  the  right  and  a  black  I'emon-rod  on  the  left.  Oh  !  Bird  and 
monkey-headed  demon !  Accept  this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  in- 
juring demons. 

"  Kye  I  Kye  I  In  the  southern  horizon  is  a  region  of  horses,  snakes, 
and  fire.  The  enemy  of  the  fire  is  the  water,  eta,  etc.  O  I  Rat  and 
pig-headed  demon  1  Accept  this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring 
demons." 

'*  Kye  !  Kye  I  In  the  boundary  of  the  south-eastern  horison  is  a 
yellow  dragon-headed  demon.  0 1  Dragon-headed  devil  1  Accept  this 
ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  devils. 

"  Kye  I  Kye!  In  the  boundary  of  the  south-western  horison  is  a 
yellow  sheep-headed  woman.  0!  Sheep-headed  she-devil!  Accept 
this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons. 

*'  Kye  !  Kye  !  In  the  boundary  of  the  north-western  horizon  there 
is  a  yellow  dog-headed  demon.  0  !  Dog-headed  devil !  Accept  this 
ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons. 

.**  Kye  I  Kye  !  In  the  boundary  of  the  north-eastern  horiton  there 
is  a  yellow  bull-headed  demoness.  O  !  Bull-headed  she-devil !  Accept 
this  ransom  and  call  back  all  the  injuring  demons  I 

"  O  !  Upset  all  the  injuring  evil  spirits,  the  ill-natured  devils,  the 
demons  who  injure  the  life,  body,  power,  and  the  Xun^-horse,  the 
wandering  demons,  the  ill-luck  of  bad  *  Ztini/'horses,'  the  fearful 
goblins,  the  bad  omens,  the  doors  of  the  sky,  and  the  earth,  and 
the  injuries  of  all  malignant  devils. 

"  May  we  be  freed  from  all  kinds  of  injuries  and  be  '  favoured  with 
the  real  gift,  which  we  earnestly  seek  ! '  " 

*'  May  virtue  increase !  ' 
"  Globy  ! " 
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XVI. 
WORSHIP    AND    RITUAL. 

)RSHIP  and  priestcraft  had  no  place  in  primitive 
Buddhism.  Pious  regard  for  admirable  persons,  such 
as  Buddha  and  the  elders,  and  for  ancient  cities  and 
sacred  sites,  was  limited  to  mere  veneration,  and 
usually  took  the  form  of  respectfid  ciroumambulation  (usually 
three  times),  with  the  right  hand  towards  the  admired  object, 
as  in  western  ceremonial,^  and  this  veneration  was  extended  to 
the  other  two.  members  of  the  Buddhist  trinity,  namely,  Buddha's 
Word  or  Dharmay  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Faithful. 

After  Buddha's  death  such  ceremonial,  to  satisfy  the  religions 
sense,  seems  soon  to  have  crystallized  into  concrete  worship  and 
sacrifice  as  an  act  of  affection  and  gratitude  towards  the  Three 


1  For  instance,  as  in  Uie  Scotch  highlands,  '*to  make  Uie  deant,"  or  walk  thrice  in 
the  direction  of  the  sun's  course  around  those  whom  they  wish  well  (Gobdon-Cumino, 
i'VxMH  the  HAridti  to  the  Himalayas^  ii.,  164).  We  also  follow  the  same  rule  in  passing 
decanters  round  our  dinner-tables ;  and  it  is  the  direction  in  whidi  cattle  tread  out 
the  com.— Cf.  Pixtdidtthinu,  p.  287 
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Holy  Ones ;  and  it  was  soon  extended  so  as  to  include  the  worship 
of  three  other  classes  of  objects,  namely  (1),  Bodily  relics  (ijfar- 
irika)\  (2),  Images  of  Buddha's  person,  etc.  {UddesiJca)  ;  and  (:^), 
Vestments,  utensib,  etc.  (Paribhogika).  And  in  justification  of 
such  worship  the  southern  Buddhists  quote  the  sanction  of 
Buddha  himself,^  though  of  course  without  any  proof  for  it. 

And  we  have  seen  how,  in  the  objective  phase  of  Buddhism, 
and  especially  in  its  Tantrik  development,  ritual  is  elevated  to  the 
front  rank  in  importance,  and  binds 
the  votaries  in  the  bonds  of  sacerdo- 
talism and  idolatry.  Even  in  southern 
Buddhism  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
priestcraft.  The  monks  draw  out  horo- 
scopes, fix  auspicious  days  for  weddings, 
etc.,  and  are  sent  for  in  cases  of  sick- 
ness to  recite  the  scriptures,  and  the 
pirit  as  a  charm  against  snakes,  and 
evil  spirits,  and  devil  dances.* 

But  in  Limaism  the  ritualistic  cults 
are  seen  in  their  most  developed  form, 
and  many  of  these  certainly  bear  a 
close  resemblance  outwardly  to  those 
found  within  the  church  of  Rome,  in 
the  pompous  services  with  celibate 
and  tonsured  monks  and  nuns,  candles, 
bells,  censers^  rosaries,  mitres,  copes, 

]>astoral  crooks,  worship  of  relics,  confession,  intercession  of  '^  the 
Mother  of  Qod,**  litanies  and  chants,  holy  water,  triad  divinity^ 
organized  hierarchy,  etc.* 

It   is  still   uncertain,  however,   how   much   of  the    L&maist 
symbolism  may  have  been  borrowed  from  Roman  Catholicism,  or 


A  LJLma  Privt.* 


I  HARDr*fl  EoMi.  Hon.,  116. 

*  **  After  the  conduskm  of  the  perahera  (in  the  month  of  EluUa  [July]  in  the  god*s 
temples),  the  oAcen,  etc,  engaged  in  it,  includinf  the  elepluinta,  have  oeremoniea  for 
tlio  conciliation  of  leaser  divinities  and  evil  spirits  performed,  called  Ralihat-nMma, 
OarAyakun-nHima,  and  Waliyakun-n^ma.  Tlie  Balibat-nHinia  is  a  devil  dance  per- 
formed for  Ave  days  after  the  peraliera  by  a  class  of  persons,  named  Balihat  OtmrnJuU, 
superior  to  the  Takdesso  or  devil-dancers.**— Higwrf  qf  Sft-wiet  Tenyrt  Ovmwnmmun, 
Ceylon,  187S,  p.  60-62. 

*  After  Oiorfi.  «  Cf.  Hoc,  ii.,  60. 
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vice  vend.  Large  Chrktian  commanities  certainly  existed  in 
western  China,  near  the  borders  of  Tibet,  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century  a.d.* 

Thus  has  it  happened,  in  a  system  which  acknowledged  no 
Creator,  that  the  monks  are  in  the  anomalous  position  of  priests  to 
a  host  of  exacting  deities  and  demons,  and  hold  the  keys  of  hell 
and  heaven,  for  they  have  invented  the  common  saying,  **  without 


1  At  Si-ngan-fu,  nciir  tlio  eastern  border  of  Tibet,  is  an  edict  stono*  erected  by 
the  Chinese  emperor  Tetsung,  780-783  a.d^  which  contains  an  account  of  tlio 
arrival  of  the  missionary  Olopan  (piobably  a  Chinese  form  of  Rabban-monk)  from 
Tat'sin  (Soman  empire),  in  the  year  equivalent  to  ▲  j>.  686,  bringing  sacred  books  and 
images ;  of  the  translation  of  the  said  books ;  of  the  imperial  approval  of  the  doctrine, 
and  permission  to  teach  it  publicly.  There  follows  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Tsitsuiig, 
a  very  famous  prince,  issued  in  688  in  favour  of  the  new  doctrine,  and  ordering  a 
church  to  be  built  in  the  square  of  Peace  and  Justice  at  the  capital.  The  emperor's 
portrait  was  to  be  placed  in  the  church  (in  the  royal  garden  of  Inifan).  Kaotsung 
(650-688,  the  devout  patron  also  of  the  Buddhist  traveller  Hiuen  Tsiang)  continued  to 
favour  it.— See  Yulb  in  Motcq  Poio,  ii.,  23,  where  a  photograph  of  the  inscription  is 
given.  The  edict  also  states  (KiBcma's  Ohina  lUtuUuta)  that  in  the  years  680  and 
713,  the  Bonzes,  or  Buddhist  idolatrous  priests,  raised  a  tumult  against  the  Christians, 
which  was  quelled  by  order  of  the  emperor  Tven-Sun-ci-tao. 

The  Muhammadan  traveller,  Abu  Zeid  al  Hassan,  writing  in  the  nintli  century 
(Rbmaudot's  transl.,  Lond.,  1788,  p.  42),  states  that  **  thousands  of  Christians  '*  were 
massacred  in  S.  W,  China, 

In  the  twelfth  century  Jenghis  Khan  and  his  successors  were  well  inclined  to 
Christianity ;  his  principal  wife  was  the  daughter  of  king  Ung  Khan,  wlio  vras  a 
Giristian. 

In  Uie  thirteenth  century  Marco  Polo  found  in  the  north  of  Yunnan  a  few  Mestorian 
Christians.— Yuf.!,  M.P.,  ii.,  62. 

**  In  1846,"  writes  Hue  (CAtiwM  Rmpirt,  i.,  p.  141),  **  Plan-Carpin  was  sent  to  the  fpetX 
Klian  of  the  Tartars  by  pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  At  Khara  Khoroum,  tlie  capital  of  tlie 
Mongols,  he  saw,  not  far  from  the  palace  of  the  sovereign,  an  ediAce  on  which  was  a 
little  cross ;  *  then,'  says  he,  *  I  was  at  the  height  of  Joy,  and  supposing  that  there  must 
be  some  Christians  tliere,  I  entered,  and  found  an  altar  magnificently  adorned ;  tliere 
were  representations  of  the  Saviour,  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  John  the  Baptist,  and  a  large 
silver  cross,  with  pearls  and  other  ornaments  in  the  centre  t  and  a  lamp  with  eight 
jets  of  light  burned  before  the  altar.  In  the  sanctuary  was  seated  an  Armenian  monk 
of  swarthy  complexion,  very  thin,  wearing  nothing  but  a  coarse  tunic  reaching  only 
down  to  the  middle  of  his  leg,  and  a  black  mantle  fastened  with  iron  clasps.' " 

And  in  1386  letters  reached  pope  Benedict  XII.  from  several  Christian  Alans  holding 
high  office  at  the  court  of  Cambaluc,  in  which  they  conveyed  tlieir  urgent  request  for 
tlie  nomination  of  an  archbisliop  in  succession  to  the  deceased  John  of  Monte  Corvino. 
John  Marignalli  says  of  these  Alans  that  in  his  day  there  were  80,000  of  them  at  the 
great  Khan's  service,  and  all  at  least  nominally  Christians.— Yuls,  M,P.,  ii.,  164. 

And  in  the  fourteenth  century,  still  before  Tseng  Khopa's  era,  not  only  were 
missionaries  of  Uie  Roman  Church  established  in  the  chief  cities  of  (}hina,  but  a 
regular  trade  was  carried  on  overland  between  Italy  and  China  by  way  of  Tana, 
Astracan,  Otrar,  and  Kamul.— Yolk's  J/ofoo  Po/o,  i.,  185;  Conf.  also  Tht  NeMontmsamd 
their  JOinaltf  by  Dr.  Badobr. 
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a  Lima  in  front  (of  the  votary),  there  is  (no  approach  to)  God." 
And  80  instilled  is  such  belief  in  the  minds  of  the  laity  that  no 
important  business  is  undertaken  without  first  offering  worship 
or  sacrifice. 

The  necessity  for  offerings  at  the  shrines  of  the  images,  etc.,  is 
now  insisted  on  in  all  the  forms  of  Buddhism. 

The  regular  offerings  will  be  detailed  presently.  But  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  variety  of  things  that  are  offered.  Wealthy  votaries 
offer  art  objects,  rich  tapestries,  gold  and  silver  vessels,  jewels,  and 
the  plunders  of  war,  including  weapons.  In  Burma,  some  of  the 
earliest  knitting  and  embroidery  efforts  of  young  girls  are  devoted 
to  Buddha's  shrine,  along  with  American  clocks  and  chandeliers, 
tins  of  jam  and  English  biscuits,  sardines,  and  Birmingham  um- 
brellas. And  most  of  these,  and  still  more  incongruous  objects, 
are  offered  on  L&maist  altars ;  even  eggs  are  sometimes  given. 

We  have  already  seen  the  general  form  of  daily  service  as  prac- 
tised at  Potala  and  lesser  cathedrals  and  temples,  and  by  isolated 
monks  in  hermitage.  Here  we  shall  look  at  some  details  of  par- 
ticular acts  of  worship  and  celebrations.  ' 

Personal  ablution  is  enjoined,  as  a  sacerdotal  rite  preparatory  to 
worship,  on  the  principle  of  purity  of  body  being  emblematic  of 
purity  of  heart.  But  this  ceremonial  purification  seldom  extends 
to  more  than  dipping  the  tips  of  the  fingers  in  water,  and  often 
even  not  that,  for  the  Tibetans,  like  most  mountaineers,  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  leye  of*  water  or  soap. 

Before  commencing  any  devotional  exercise,  the  higher  L&mas 
perform  or  go  through  a  manoeuvre  bearing  a  close  resemblance 
to  *' crossing  oneself,**  as  practised  by  Christians.  The  Dlma 
gently  touches  his  forehead  either  with  the  finger  or  with  the  bell, 
uttering  the  mystic  Om,  then  he  touches  the  top  of  his  chest,  utter- 
ing Ah,  then  the  epigastrium  (pit  of  stomach),  uttering  HOm.  And 
some  L&mas  add  Svl-Hl,  while  others  complete  the  cross  by  touch- 
ing the  left  shoulder,  uttering  Dam  and  then  Yam.  It  is  alleged 
that  the  object  of  these  manipulations  is  to  concentrate  the  parts 
of  the  Saitvd^  namely,  the  body,  speech  and  mind,  upon  the  image 
or  divinity  which  he  is  about  to  commune  with.^ 

1  The  Srihi,  etc,  are  held  to  mean  knowledfe  (Yon-ton)  and  a  kind  of  Kttrmm 
Cp'rin-hu),  and  the  five  syllablee  are  mystically  given  the  following  ooloun  from 
above  downwards :  white,  red,  blue,  yellow  and  green. 
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In  the  worship  of  every  Buddhist  divinity  there  are  seven  recog- 
nized stages,^  evidently  firamed  on  a  HindQ  model.*    The  stages 


are*: — 

1.  The  Invocation — Calling  to  the  feast  or  sacrifice. 

2.  Inviting  the  deity  to  be  seated, 

3.  Presentation  of  offerings,  sacred  cake,  rice,  water,  flowers,  in- 

cense, lamps,  music,  and  occasionally  a  ma^}4aia  or  magic- 
circle  offering,  for  which  there  is  a  special  manual. 

4.  Hymns  in  praise. 

5.  Repetition  of  the  special  spell  or  mcmtra. 

6.  Prayers  for  benefits  present  and  to  come.  • 

7.  Benediction. 

Alany  of  the  LSmaist  offerings  are  of  the  nature  of  real  sacrifice. 
Some  of  the  objects  are  destroyed  at  the  time  of  offering.  Cere- 
monies to  propitiate  demons  are  usually  done  after  dark,  and  the 
objects  are  then  commonly  thrown  down  *^  delibare"  Frequently 
the  sacrifice  is  given  the  form  of  a  banquet,  and  accompanied  by 
games  and  sacred  plays  and  dances. 

What  are  called  *^  the  Essential  Offerings  or  Sacrifice  "  *  seem  to 
represent  the  earlier  and  purer  offerings  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and 
are  little  more  than  the  fresh-cut  flowers  and  incense  which  were 


»  Tib.,  Yan-lig-bdun. 

>  In  the  Hindd  worship  of  a  deity  there  are  sixteen  stages  of  oeremooial  adoration 
following  on  the  Invocation  to  come  {dvdkan),  and  the  Invitation  to  be  seated  (dfcm), 
and  in  each  stage  manirat  are  chanted.    I  liave  italicised  those  stages  whicli  are 


found  in  the  above  L&maist  ritual : — 

1.  Pddya,  washing  the  idol's  feet 

2.  Azgha,  washing  the  idol's  hands. 
8.  Achmana,  offering  water  to  rinse 

mouth. 

4.  Sn*na.  bathing  the  ]    '^'^  L*™"^ 

1^1  I  dressand  bathe 

5.  Vastrk.  dressing  the  h*h«i' idols  only 

idoL  I  once  or  twice 

J       a  year. 

6.  Chandan,  offering  sandal  wood,  saff- 

ron, or  holt  powder. 


7.  Akshat,  offering  rice. 

8.  PiuAjM,  offering  flowers. 
0.  Dkupa,  offering  incense. 

10.  IHpa,  offering  krap. 

11.  Naividjfa,  offering  food. 

18.  Achmana,  second  offering  of  water 
to  rinse  mouth. 

13.  Tambula,  offering  betel. 

14.  Sup&ri  or  puga,  offering  Areca  nuts 

15.  Dakshana,  offering  money. 

16.  Nixajan,  waving  lights  or  camphor. 


It  may  also  be  compared  with  tlie  Jaina  ritual  by  Dr.  J.  Bitikibss,  Indian  Jniiquarjf, 
L,  857,  etc. 

s  Another  enumeration  gives:  1,  Salutation;  2,  Offering;  8,  Confession  of  sins 
(sdig-*s'ags) ;  4^  Bejoicing  (jrid-rangf) ;  5»  Exhortation  ('skul-wa) ;  8,  Prayers  (or 
temporal  and  otiier  blessings  (gsol-gdeb)  ;  7,  Prayers  (or  spiritual  blessing  (b96o4)a). 

«  Ner-spyod  mch'od-pa. 
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customary  o£fering8  even  in  the  seventh  century,  at  the  time  of 
Hiuen  Tsiang.    These  offerings  are  set  upon  the  altar  already  de- 
scribed, before  the  image  worshipped,  accompanied  by  the  rhyth- 
mic recital  of  incantations  and  music. 
These  ^^  essential "  or  necessary  offerings,  which   are  needed 


$  u^A^^-A^^S5*v-^j^5g^Oit^  Tr\K*'  :t^?>fVS 
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Of  the  Liinas. 


in  every  service  of  worship,  are  seven  in  number,  and  each  bears  a 
special  Sanskritic  name  descriptive  of  its  nature,*  and  must  be 


1  1.  Ar-ffham  (in  Tibetan  e^^ii),or  excellent  drinlcing  river  water. 
2.  Pd  dyam  (Tib.,  zdb-iel*)^  or  the  cool  water  for  washing  feet. 
8.  Pukh-pe  (Tib.,  me-tokf),  flower. 

4.  Dhu-pe  (Tib.,  du-pd),  incense  fumes. 

5.  A'lcike  (Tib.,  maii-^sal}),  lamp. 

S.  Oan-dhe  (Tib.,  ii-chahj^  perfumed  water  for  anointing  body. 

7.  Nai'vi-d^a  (Tib.,  sdZ-fi^l),  sacred  food. 

8.  Shnbia  (Tib.,  tt>/-mo§),  cymbals. 

Tills  order  is  reversed  in  establislied  churcli  and  Kar-tfyu^pa  temples  when  doing  a 
certain  kind  of  tutelary  deity's  worship.  The  L4Unaist  account  of  the  history  of  these 
oflTerings,  is  that  each  was  offered  to  Buddha  by  some  celestial  or  other  persont 
namely  :— 

Ar-ffham. — Indra,  the  king  ctf  gods,  offered  this,  tlie  water  of  eight-fold  virtues,  to 
tlie  Buddha  for  general  use. 

Pd  <lyffm.— gTsug-na-rin-cli'en,  Uie  king  of  the  N&gas,  offered  iahi-gtil^  tlie  purify- 
ing water,  to  the  Buddha  for  washing  his  foot. 

PfdfcA-T}/.— Ganga  Devi,  tlio  flendess,  offered  a  flower-rosary  to  tlie  Buddha  for 
decorating  his  head. 

Dhu-pi.—^  The  glorious  Klieu,"  the  incense-seller,  offered  sweet-smelling  incense  to 
tlie  Buddha. 

A4o1U.'—l^  gold-handed  king  offered  the  darkness-clearing  light  for  invigorating  his 
eyes. 

*  mch'od  yon.         f  s'abf  g-sil.  |  dug-spof.  |  dri-ch*ab.  |  sal-taf . 
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placed  in  the  bowls  already  describedy^  and  in  line  in  the  above 
order. '  In  the  third  and  fourth  bowls  on  the  top  of  the  rice  heaps 
should  be  placed  respectively  a  flower'  and  a  stick  of  incense;  and 
in  the  sixth  bowl  should  be  placed  perfumed  water;  and  lastly  a 
.  cake,  into  which  have  been  incorporated  a  few  filings  of  the  precious 
y  metals* ;  but  these  details  are  only  observed  on  special  occasions. 
Ordinarily  all  of  the  bowls  are  filled  with  plain  water.  On  plac- 
ing the  above  offerings  in  position  in  the  order  noted,  the  benelit ' 
of  a  full  service  of  worship  is  obtained  by  merely  chanting  the 
following  hymn  : — 

il-va-<d-ya,  A-vor-iS^a.  Om  vajral  Argham^  Pcwiyam, 
Pukh-pef  Dku-^ptj  A-lokej  Gan-dhe^  Nduvi'dyaj  Shab-ia^  Prdii' 
dsa-yl  Sufdhd!  Which  being  interpreted  is:  ^^Come!  Come! 
Om!  The  Thunderbolt !  Partake  of  these  offerings :  Excellent  river 
water  for  drinking,  cool  water  for  washing  your  feet,  flowers  for 
decking  your  hair,  pleasing  incense  fumes,  lamps  for  lighting  the 
darkness,  perfumed  water  for  anointing  your  body,  sacred  food,  the 
music  of  cymbals  !  (here  the  cymbals  are  sounded).     Eat  fiiUy ! 

But  the  high-church  Lama,  or  G-e-lug-pa  monk,  must  chant  a 
longer  service,  which  is  noted  below.* 


Gm-iiAi.— Zur-phud-lnga-pa,  the  King  of  Gandarraa,  offered  Dri-ck'at,  the  sootliiiig 
scent,  to  tlie  Buddha  for  ref resning  hie  body. 

iVat-ioi-<lya.~IiCgdn-An&tlia-med-d&nu  atliara  data  zac-ibyin  (the  lordlese-hfood-l- 
give)  the  houee-owner,  offered  the  food  of  hundred  tastes  to  the  Buddha  for  support- 
ing his  healUi. 

Shapta.—The  divine  and  Nfiga-smiths  offered  Oii^-jsyon,  the  pleasant  music,  to  the 
Buddlia  for  cheering  his  ears.  The  Buddha  blessed  each  of  the  offerings,  and  since 
then  tliey  are  considered  sacred. 

1  See  p.  297. 

>  The  flowers  most  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  at  Lh&sa  and  sold  in  bootlis  luuir 
tlie  temples,  are  the  common  marigold  {Oalendula—Tih^  gur-Kum  me-tog),  and  white 
and  blue  asters  (skal-bsan),  and  hollyhocks. 

*  See  annexed  figure  for  the  block  containing  these  metals  (named  Kin-ch*cii 
brdar-ru,  [or  p'yema]) ;  the  metals  are  usually  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass  and  iron. 

^  Namo  fxUfuUrayaya  /  Namo  Bha{iawat$  w^fi^  mto  foravuu'dH  Taiha^ajfa  arkate 
^mayoffoaa  hndhhayal  Tadyathat  Om  Vajra  Vagrat  MakabodhitiaUva  VofrtI 
Afakabodkimandqp  anm  Krawaua  Kq^ti/    Sarbo  karma  awarana  bigodkana  tv^fra  wwakd  I 

Tliis  mantra  invites  all  the  Jinas  and  their  (celestial)  sons).  Om  /  Namo  bkofftitfiitt 
pvkjte  ketu  v^faya/  TaikagtUayat  ArkaU  tsma^aka  MM  Bitdkayal  Tadyaikal  Om/ 
pukptpukpe  twdkd/  pnkpuu  pukpuu  jmkpeiwibkawe/  pukpe  aiwiJhimfie  tmdkd/  This 
should  be  repeated  seven  times,  after  which  the  magic-circle  and  food  grains  should 
be  offered.    When  the  lamp  is  offered,  the  following  sliould  be  repeated  :— 

*'  I  arrange  this  lamp  witli  great  reverence,  and  offer  it  to  the  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
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It  is  customary  for  every  votary  on  special  occasions  to  offer 
one  hundred  and  eight  lamps,  together  with  an  equal  number  of 


Fll.lN»  THB  FiVB  PllBClOUS  MbTAM 

for  the  sacrifice. 


vessels  of  rice  and  of  cake.    These  are  placed  in  four  rows,  the 


the  Order.  Through  tJie  power  of  this  virtuous  deed,  let  me  be  possessed  of  illuini- 
nating  knowledge,  and  let  the  animal  beings  be  cleared  of  the  misty  impurities  which 
surrounds  them." 

Then  he  must  rise  up,  and  joining  his  hands  in  devotional  attitude,  chant  **  Tlie 
Invitation":— 

"  1  beg  you  O  Patrons  of  Uie  animal  beings !  Demon-vanquishing  gods  1  Jinas 
and  your  retinues !  to  approach  this  humble  dwelling.  I  bog  you,  merciful  owners  of 
miracles,  to  approach  this  humble  dwelling  and  receive  these  offerings." 

[Then  holding  hands  horizontally,  bow  down  and  say : — ]  **  I  bow  down  before  the 
L&mas  of  tlie  three  times  and  of  the  ten  directions,  and  before  the  precious  Three 
Holy  Ones  with  greatest  reverence  and  oceans  of  praise."  Om  /  Namo  Maf^Mfriyel 
Namoitee  ^hriyt  I  Namo  uUamahriyuloaha  I  [bow  down  at  once  at  each  recitation  of 
this  miMUm\. 

Tht  PretentadoH  qf  qfertngi :  "  I  here  offer  up  all  the  most  excellent  offerings  of 


^. 
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order  of  which  from  before  backwards  Ib  rice,  water,  lamps,  and 
cakee.    And  for  the  great  demoniacal  tutelarj's  service  extra  cakes 

used  on  a  separate  altar  with  five 
ledges  (see  also  figure  on  page  299), 
on  each  of  which  are  set  a  series 
of  one  hundred  and  eight  of  the 
offerings  noted,  and  on  special  feasts 
great  bas  reliefs  of  coloured  butter 
are  offered,  many  of  them  of  artistic 
designs.^ 

A  still  more  elaborate  arrange- 
ment of  food-offerings  is  seen  in 
the  banquet  to  the  whole  assembly 
of    the    gods    and    the    demons, 
OmmiKos  TO  TuwLABY-nmiD.       entitled     Kon-ch'og  -  chl  -  du,     or 
1.  Graitoak*.  1 4.  Ohke.       '*  Sacrifice    to   the  whole  assembly 

J;  2;S:*^'"~**"'''""iS:  griJS;     of  Rare  Ones,"  which  is  frequently 

held  in  the  temples.  This  feast  is 
observed  by  Lftmas  of  all  sects,  and  is  an  interesting  sample 
of   devil-worship.    The  old    fashion    is    here  detailed,    but    it 


lioly  drinking  water,  foot-washing  water,  flowers,  incense,  Uuiip,  scented  toilet  water, 
food  and  music,  wliicli  1  liave  here  arranged  in  full,  to  you  wiUi  all  my  heart. 

**  I  confess  all  my  past  sins  and  repent  of  all  my  sinful  deeds.  I  beg  you  to  bless 
me  witli  nuJiabodhi,  so  that  I  may  turn  tlie  wheel  of  the  Law  and  be  useful  to  all  the 
animal  beings. 

^  I  hare  here  arranged  the  flowers  on  Uie  pure  soil  of  incense,  and  tlie  Mt.  Mem, 
decked  with  sun,  moon,  and  the  four  continents,  all  of  which  I  offer  up  to  tlie  Buddhas 
witli  my  whole  heart. 

**  May  all  the  animal  beings  be  blessed  with  perfection  and  purity,  and  be  bom  in 
brighter  regions.  Jdam  Owru  nUna  mandala  kam  uiryata  yamit  [Tlien  offer  up  tlie 
magic-circle  in  suitable  manner,  for  description  of  whidi  see  previous  diapter,  and 
continue.] 

*'  May  my  Lftma,  tutelary  deity  and  the  Holy  Ones,  and  the  potent  Mahi-Vajradhira 
remain  inseparably  with  the  Kumuda  flower. 

**  May  all  the  animal  beings  be  freed  from  re-births  by  being  bom  Into  the  pure 
r^ons. 

**  May  I  be  endowed  with  Arm  resolve  and  ability  to  rescue  animal  beings  from 
the  worlds  of  woe. 

**  Biay  I  be  endowed  with  an  unfailing  ocean  of  knowledge  to  enable  me  to  advance 
the  holy  religion  among  botli  orthodox  and  heterodox. 

**May  my  misty  ignorance  be  cleared  by  the  bright  rays  of  Mafijufii  from  on  high. 

**  May  my  desires  be  all  realised  through  the  grace  of  the  Jinas  and  Uieir  celestial 
sons,  and  the  auspicious  breath  of  tlie  Supreme  Ones. 

1  Cf.  Hue,  ii.,  42 ;  Rockhii.l,  X.,  70. 
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differs  from  that  of  the  reformed  or  high  church  only  in  provid- 
ing for  a  slightly  larger  party  of  demoniacal  guests ;  the  Oe-lug-pa 
inviting  only  the  following,  to  wit,  their  chief  L&ma,  St.  TsoA- 


K'a-pa,  their  tutelary  deity  Vajrarbbairava,  Vajrasattva  Buddha,  the 
deified  heroes,  the  fidries,  the  guardian  demons  of  the  Ge-lug-pa 
creed,  the  god  of  wealth,  the  guardian  demons  of  the  caves 
where  the  undiscovered  revelations  are  deposited,  the  five  sister 
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starveling  ghosts  and  those  evil-spirits  who  have  not  yet  been  sub- 
jected by  St.  Padma  or  subsequent  Lftmas. 

The  efficacy  of  these  cake-offerings  is  urged  at  length  in  the 
manual  of  the  established  church/ 

The  special  rites  and  celebrations  are  usually  detailed  in  separate 
manuals ;  but  each  Ge-lug-pa  monk  has  a  general  manual  of  worship, 
etc.,  entitled  ^^  the  monk's  timely  Memoranda," '  and  seems  to  corre- 
spond in  some  measure  to  the  Dina  Chariy&wa  of  the  Ceylonese,  * 
in  which  are  given  directions  for  personal  and  general  devotions 
as  well  as  for  monastic  conduct,  from  which  I  have  already  made 
extracts  in  the  chapter  on  the  order. 

The  service  is  mostly  in  Tibetan,  which  is  like  the  Latin  of 
the  papal  mass-books  used  throughout  Mongolia  and  L&maist 
temples  in  China,  the  only  exception  being  the  privileged  temple 
at  Pekin.^  Music  is  much  used,  though  it  is  in  the  main  an  ear- 
piercing  din  of  drums,  loud  trumpets,  horns,  and  clashing  cymbals. 

The  leaders  of  the  choir  also  have  a  psalter  or  score  in  which  the 
swelling,  rising,  and  C&lling  notes  are  curiously  represented  by 
curves,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  photograph ;  and  the  points  at 
which  the  several  instruments  join  in  the  choir  are  also  duly  noted 
therein.  The  ]>auses  are  marked  by  bells  and  cymbals,  and  the 
effect  at  times  of  the  noisy  din  and  clamour  suddenly  lapsing  into 
silence  is  most  solemn,  and  even  impressive  in  the  larger  cathedrals 
with  their  pious  and  sombre  surroundings.* 


1  Tho  Oe-lug-pa  manual  Bays  :— 

Tlie  advastaget  to  the  chanter  of  the  above  aervice  are  that :  His  wishes  will  be  all 
reaUied ;  wealth  and  luok  will  increase  according  to  Ids  wishes ;  he  will  obtain  power» 
and  all  his  sins  will  be  blotted  out ;  he  will  subject  the  evil  spirits  and  will  duly  per- 
form charity,  and  the  pnia  will  obtain  deliverance  by  being  re-bom  in  the  heavens* 
and  ho  liimself  will  also  obtain  heaven,  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  will  ultimately 
olitain  liuddlialMiod. 

'riie  burnt-offoriiig  of  incense,  analogous  to  the  Vedio  Uomot  ^ut  s|NH;ially  in- 
tended for  demons,  includes  by  name  Uie  'nin-ma  and  otlier  Tibetan  fiends.  It  is 
a  mixture  of  incense  and  butter  heated  to  ignition  on  coals.  Tlie  celebration  is 
detailed  above.    Cf .  also  Sgklao.,  p.  249 ;  Jaisch.,  p.  810,  for  kinds  of  cakes. 

s  dOe-slon-gi  dus  dran. 

*  RaM  Mon.,  24,  and  also  **  the  Daily  Bianual  of  the  Shaman  "  of  the  Chinese.  Bsal*s 
Cbleiia,888. 

«  a.KdFPBf,ii.,228. 

s  Although  the  instruments  are  wielded  with  great  clamour,  each  is  manipulated 
strictly  according  to  rule.  Thus  with  the  cymbals,  at  the  word  Argkam  the  cymbals 
are  held  horisontally  and  struck  with  mid-finger  erect.  On  i\ir^Aaia,.held  below  waist 
and  the  upper  cymbal  is  made  to  revolve  along  the  rim  of  the  lowest,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  daily  celebrations  of  the  high  church  monk,  or  the  Ghe-lug- 
pa  Lftma,  comprise  the  following  services : — 

1.  The  <' Refuge-formula  "  (mTun-mofi). 

2.  mTuh-moh  ma-yin-pa. 

3.  The  four-fold  prayer  for  the  Animals  (Sems-bskyed). 

4.  Another  prayer  for  Animals  (K'^ad-par  gyi  smes-bskyed). 

5.  Prayer  for  the  Earth  (Sa-gz'i  bym  brlabs). 

6.  Sacrificial  offerings  (mCh'od-pa  byin  brlabs). 

7.  Invocation  to  the  Jinas  (Spyan-'dren). 

8.  Offering  of  bathing  water  to  the  Qods  and  Jinas  (K'rus-gsol. 

«  Tui-Solj." 

9.  Salutation  to  Buddhas,  Saints  and  L&mas  (PW-'t'sal). 

10.  Offerings  of  ''  the  necessary  things ''  (mOh'od-pa). 

11.  Offerings  of  **  five  sensuous  things"  ('Dod-yon-ltfia). 

1 2.  Offsrings  of  ''  seven  precious  things  *'  (rgyal-sri  sna  bdun). 

13.  Confession  of  Sins  (bS'ag«-pa). 

14.  In  praise  of  the  Jinas  and  Buddha-putras  (rJe&su  yi-ran«). 

15.  Turning  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  (Ch'os-'k'or  bskoi^wa). 

16.  Prayer  for  attaining  Nirvftna  (Mya-iian  las-mi  'das  was  gsol-wa 

'debs-pa). 

17.  Prayer  for  Blessing  (bsho-wa). 

18    Magic-circle — Oftering  of  the  Universe. 

19.  Prayer  to  L&martutor.^ 

20.  The  Tutelary's  invocation — Yam&ntaka,  etc.  (for  Qe-lug-pa)  and 

Guru  Tak-po  Kah-gye,  etc.,  for  Sfifi-ma. 

21.  Sacrificial  worship  (ch'oga)  to  the  demons,  after  dark  with  cake 

(torma),  incense  and  wine  with  the  libations  (gSer-skyems) 
the  Eang-sd  banquet.' 

We  will  illustrate  a  few  of  these  services  by  some  abstracts  and 
extracts : — 

A  good  sample  of  the  worship  of  a  L&maist  divinity  is  seen  in 
that  of  Tftra,  the  Virgin  of  northern  Buddhism,  and  the  ^^Qoddess 
of  Mercy." 

The  manual  of  TSrS's  worship '  is  one  of  the  commonest  booklets 
in  Tibet,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  nearly  all  laymen,  most  of  whom 
can  repeat  her  hymn  and  chief  seivice  by  heart.^ 

1  La-mai-gflol-'debs.  *  See  p.  429. 

a  Abstracted  by  me  in  considerable  detail  in  J,R.A.S,t  1894,  p.  08,  etc. 

«  The  book  is  entitled  '*  lOrol-ma  dkar  enon-gyi  bstod-pagxuns,"  or  **  The  praise  and 
spells  {Dhdrat^i)  of  Tlie  Pure  Original  T&ra."  And  in  some  editions  she  is  termed  *'Mother 
of  the  JiuoM"  (rgyal-yum),  also  **  Mother  of  the  Tathigathas."  The  manual  extends 
to  thirty-eight  or  forty  psges  of  Ave  lines  each.  The  greater  portion,  including  **  The 
Exhortation  "  and  "  Tlie  Hymn,"  is  alleged  internally  to  have  been  composed  by  **  The 
great  Vairocana-Buddha  of  the  UlUmato  Perfection"  [dsog,-pai  saAs-rgyas  mam 
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TARi's  WoBsmp. 

Tara's  worship,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Mahayana  and  TSntrik 
deities,  is  divided  into  the  seven  stages  already  mentioned. 

The  service  is  chanted  in  chorus,  and  the  measure  used  in  chant- 
ing the  hymn,  namely  trochaic  in  eight-syllabled  lines,  I  have 
indicated  in  a  footnote  to  the  hymn. 

A  portion  of  the  manual  is  here  translated — 

*'  If  we  worship  this  sublime  and  pure-souled  goddess  when  we 
retire  in  the  dusk  and  arise  in  the  morning,  then  all  our  fears  and 
worldly  anxieties  will  disappear  and  our  sins  be  forgiven.  She— 
the  conqueror  of  myriad  host« — ^will  strengthen  us.  She  will  do 
more  than  this !  She  will  convey  us  directly  to  the  end  of  our 
transmigmtion — ^to  Buddha  and  NirvHiia ! 

^*She  will  expel  the  direst  poisons,  and  relieve  us  from  all 
anxieties  as  to  food  and  drink, and  all  our  wants  will  be  satisfied; 
and  all  devils  and  plagues  and  poisons  will  be  annihilated  utterly ; 
and  the  burden  of  all  animals  will  be  lightened !  If  you  chant  her 
hymn  two  or  three  or  six  or  seven  times,  your  desire  for  a  son  will 
be  realized !  Or  should  you  wish  wealth,  you  will  obtain  it,  and  all 
other  wishes  will  be  gratified,  and  every  sort  of  demon  will  be 
wholly  overcome.'* 

Invocation, 
"Hall!  0!  verdant Tara! 
The  Saviour  of  all  beings  ! 

Descend,  we  pray  Thee,  from  Thy  heavenly  mansion,  at  Potala, 
Together  with  all  Thy  retinue  of  gods,  titans,  and  deliverers ! 
We  humbly  prostrate  ourselves  at  Thy  lotus-feet  1 
Deliver  us  from  all  distress  I  0  holy  Mother !  ^ 

Presentation  of  OPFERtNos  (Sacrificial). 
''  We  hail  Thee  !  O  rever'd  and  sublime  T&rft ! 
Who  art  adored  by  all  the  kings  and  princes 
Of  the  ten  directions  and  of  the  present,  past  and  future. 

liar  snan-mdsad  ch'en-po]  and  imnAlly  hitcrprrt^  by  tlio  L&maH  ns  referring  to 
Vairocliana,  the  Arst  of  the  mythical  Jiiia-lluddhM ;  but  It  iimy  probably  be  the  KMh* 
mir  Monk  Vairocana,  of  the  **  Ure«it  Ultimate  Perfection  (^l/((A«c-N//«riaN<i)  **  form  of  the 
Buddhist  doctrine,  who  lived  in  tlie  eighth  century  A.D.,  and  a  noted  translator  of 
Sanskrit  Scriptures  into  the  Tibetan.  An  appemUz  Is  slgne-i  by  Cfodun  pub,  Tha 
Orand  Lima,  who  built  Tashi-lhun|x>  monastery  cirx4  HIS  ▲.n. 

FP  2 
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We  pray  Thee  to  accept  these  offerings 

Of  flowers,  incense,  perfumed  lamps, 

Precious  food,  the  music  of  cymbals, 

And  the  other  offerings  ! 

We  sincerely  beg  Thee  in  all  Thy  divine  Forms  ' 

To  partake  of  the  food  now  offered ! 

On  confessing  to  Thee  penitently  their  sins 

The  most  sinful  hearts,  yea !  even  the  committers  of  the 

Ten  vices  and  the  five  boundless  sins, 

Will  obtain  forgiveness  and  reach 

Perfection  of  soul — through  Thee  ! 

If  we  (human  beings)  have  amassed  any  merit 

In  the  three  states,* 

We  rejoice  in  this  good  fortune,  when  we  consider 

The  unfortunate  lot  of  the  poor  (lower)  animals 

Piteously  engulphed  in  the  ocean  of  misery. 

On  their  behalf,  we  now  turn  the  wheel  of  religion ! 

We  imx>lore  Thee  by  whatever  merit  we  have  accumulated 

To  kindly  regaixl  all  the  animals. 

And  for  ourselves ! 

When  our  merit  has  reached  perfection 

Let  us  not,  we  pray  Thee, 

Linger  longer  in  this  world ! " 

Htmks  in  TZrI's  Praisk.  ' 

(The  translation  I  have  made  almost  literal.  Each  separate  stanza 
b  addressed  to  a  special  one  of  Tara's  twenty-one  forms — the  name  of 
which  is  given  in  the  margin  for  reference.) 

(Hift,  the  Mother.)  XryaT&r&l  Hail  to  Thee  I 

Our  Deliveress  sublime  1 


1  Tlio  polymorphism  ulroady  referred  to.  '  Kima,  Kupo,  and  Artipa. 

>  As  this  liyinn  is  so  ixipular  amongst  L&roaist  people  in  Tibet,  Sikiiim,  etc.,  I  give 
here  ia  tlie  Lhftsa  dialect  its  second  stania,  which  is  tlio  proper  commencement  of  the 
hymn,  in  order  to  sliow  its  metre. 


Ch*ax  ta*al  |  Dd-ma  |  ftur-ma  |  pa-  m6  j 
Ch'en-m  1  k^-o'ig  |  fog-taX  |  U-ma  | 
Jig-len  I  suin  gdn  |  o^i  Ey^  |  s^-Ri  i  1 
Ko-sar'l  cNs-wa  |  le-ni  |  jiih-ma  | . 
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(1.  TirlgiheSopreiiwIy 
Oottn||eoiif«) 


<2.  Tiri,ofW]iit«-mooB 
BrifhlneM.) 


t8.  Tbl,    Ui6    Ooldn- 


<4.  TiriLtbaOmad 
Httir.plM.) 


<6.  Tlri,  th«  ••//ii*" 
Shoutor.) 


<6.  Tirft,th6bMtThrae- 
World  Worker.) 


<7.  llriL  the 
ofBtrlfe.) 


9.  TIrt,  the  B«ttower 
of  SnpremePower.) 


Avalok'ta's  ineBsenger 

Rich  in  power  and  pity's  store. 

Hail  O  Tftrft  1  quick  to  Savel 
Lotus-born  of  pityinff  tear 
Shed  down  by  The  Three-World-Lord, 
(Grieving  sad  for  sunken  souls.) 

Hail !  to  Thee  with  fulgent  face, 
Brilliant  as  a  hundred  moons 
Of  harvest  gleaming  in  the  light 
Of  myriad  dauding  stars. 

Hail  1  to  Thee  whose  hand  is  decked 
By  the  lotus,  golden  blue. 
Eager  Soother  of  our  woe, 
Ever  tirSless  worker,  Thou  1 

Hail  1  to  Thee  with  pil'd-up  hair, 
Where  Tathigata  sits  slirin'd, 
Victor*  of  the  universe. 
Thou  a  saintly  victor  too  I 

Hail  to  thy  "  ttUidr^huh,*'  * 
Piercing  realms  of  earth  and  sky. 
Treading  down  the  seven  worlds, 
Bending  prostrate  everyone  1 

Hail  I  adored  by  mighty  gods, 
Indra^  Br&hma,  Fire  and  Wind, 
Qhostly  hordes  and  GandkartHU 
Al  unite  in  praising  Thee  1 

Hail !  with  Thy  dread  *•  tre  "  and  **phat " ' 
Thou  destroyest  all  Thy  foes : 
Striding  out  with  Thy  left  foot 
Belching  forth  devouring  fire ! 

Hail  1  with  fearful  spell ''  tu^re'' 
Banishing  the  bravest  fiends. 
By  the  mere  frown  of  Thy  brows. 
Vanquishing  whole  hordes  of  foes  I 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 


1  t-gyal-wa  =  Sanskrit  JintL 

*  Tliis  18  a  portion  of  Tiri's  spell,  for  which  Bvn  ovrr  |iago. 

*  Mystic  spells  used  by  witards— jpJUi/  moans  break  or  smash ! 
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TaiXIKO  THE  ROAABY. 

[Here  ia  repeated  on  the  roeary  108  times,  or  as  often  as  possible,  the 
spell  or  manira  of  TarR,  namely :  (hn  /  Ta-rt'tu-iA-re  tu*re  8v&  hd  / 

The  mantra  of  Sita  TarS  is  Om  /  To-re  tu-4a'r$  ma-^a  drj/ur-pun-ye  jftia- 
na-puth-^in  hu-ru  Sv&'h&  I 

The  rosary  used  in  Sita  Tftr&'s  worship  is  a  BoJhitu,  while  T&ri  re- 
quires either  a  BodhiUe  or  turquoise  one.'] 

Pratbbs  fOR  Blsssinqs. 

We  implore  thee,  0 1  Revered  Victorious  Bhagav&ti "  and  Merciful 
3ne  1  to  purify  us  and  all  other  beings  of  the  universe  thoroughly  from 
the  two  evil  thoughts ;  and  make  us  quickly  attain  the  perfection  of 
Buddhahood.  If  we  cannot  attain  this  perfection  within  a  few  life 
cvcles,  then  grant  us  the  highest  earthly  and  heavenly  happiness  and 
nil  knowledge.  And  preserve  us,  we  beseech  Thee,  from  evil  spirits, 
plague,  disease,  untimely  death,  bad  dreams,  bad  omens,  and  all  the 
eight  fears  and  accidents.  And  in  our  passage  through  this  world 
grant  unto  us  the  most  perfect  bliss,  beyond  possibility  of  increase,  and 
may  all  our  desires  be  realized  without  exertion  on  our  part. 

Let  the  holy  roligion  prosper.  And  in  whatever  place  we  dwell,  we 
beg  thee  to  soothe  thero  disease  and  poverty,  fighting  and  disputes,  and 
increase  the  Holy  lleligion. 

And  nuiy  Thy  benign'  face  always  beam  on  us  and  appear  large  like 
the  waxing  moon  in  forwarding  our  heart's  desiro  of  admission  to  the 
heavenly  circle  and  Nirv&ina. 

Let  us  obtain  the  favourite  gods^  of  our  former  lives  and  entry 
into  the  prophesied  paradise  of  the  Buddhas  of  the  past,  present  and 
futuro! 

Bbkbdiotion. 

Now  I  0 1  Thou !  The  Great  Worker  I 
Thou  Quick  Soother  and  Gracious  Mother^ 
Holding  the  upUd  flower  1 
Let  Thy  glory  come.     Maikgalam  / ' 

The  offering  of  the  universe  as  a  80*called  **  magic-circle  "  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  daily  service  of  the  Lamas,  and  has  been 
described  in  the  i)reviou8  chapter. 

The  following  hymn  in  praise  of  the  Three  Holy  Ones  is  recited 
at  noon  with  the  presentation  of  the  offering  of  rice. 


1  But  see  page  206  for  details  on  **  Lamaist  Rosaries.** 
9  bc'om*ldan-'da*-ina,  pronounced  **  chom-den-d6-ma.*' 

•  In  contradistinction  to  <*  fury-face"  (kliro-bo;  Skt.  krodka). 
«  sGrub-bahi-Uia. 

*  bgntpsliis  sliok,  pronounced  **  Td-t^t-tho.** 
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Htmh  to  thb  Thbu  Holt  OiriB. 

OM  I  Salatation  to  the  OmniBoient  Ones  1  Buddha,  The  Law  and 
The  Ohurch  1  *- 

Salutation  to  Buddha  Bhagav&n,  the  Victorious  and  AU-wfse  Ukralr 
OATA  Arhat,  who  has  gone  to  happiness  t 


He  is  the  guide  of  gods  and  men  I 

He  is  the  root  of  virtue. 

He  is  the  fountain  of  all  treasure. 

He  is  adorned  with  perfect  en- 
durance. 

He  is  adorned  with  all-beauty. 

He  is  the  greatest  flower  of  all 
the  race. 

He  is  admirable  in  all  his  actions. 

He  is  admirable  in  the  eyes  of  all. 

He  delights  in  the  faithful  ones. 

He  is  l%e  Almighty  Power. 

He  is  The  Universal  Ouide. 

He  is  The  Father  of  all  the  Bodhi- 
sats. 

He  is  The  King  of  all  the  revered 
Ones. 

He  is  The  Leader  of  all  the  dead. 

He  owns  infinite  knowledge. 

He  owns  immeasurable  fortitude. 

His  commands  are  all-perfect. 


His  melodious  voice  isall-pleasing. 
He  is  without  equal. 
He  is  without  desires. 
He  is  without  evil. 
•  He  delivers  all  fit>m  sorrow. 
He  delivers  all  from  sin. 
He  is  free  from  worldliness. 
His  senses  are  the  sharpest. 
He  bravely  cuts  all  knots. 
He   delivers    all   from    deepest 

misery. 
He  delivers  all  from  this  .woeful 

world. 
Hehas  crossed  theocean  of  misery. 
He  is  perfect  in  fore-knowledge. 
He  knows  the  past,  present  and 

future. 
He  lives  far  from  death. 
He  lives  in  the  pure  blissful  land 

where,  enthroned,  he  sees  all 

beingsl 


Salutation  to  the  Holy  Law  1  — {Dliarma) 


It  was  the  virtue  of  the  ancient 

times. 
It  wM  the  virtue  of  the  middle 

ages. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  the  present 

hour. 
It  has  excellent  sense. 
It  has  excellent  words. 
It  is  unalloyed  Law. 

The  Law  has  been  well  ordered  and  taught  in  the  Vinaya  by  Bha* 
gavin.  It  brings  all  to  perfection  t  It  fulfils  all  desires  !  It  is  an 
all-sufiicient  support,  and  it  stops  re-birth. 

Salutation  to  The  Assembly  or  Clergy  (Sangha)  of  the  Mah&yina  I 


It  is  all-perfect  and  illuminating. 

It  is  the  all-pure  Law. 

It  is  perfectly  clear. 

It  is  tree  from  disorder. 

It  is  everlastinff. 

It  points  the  direct  path. 

It  realises  the  desires  of  all. 

It  benefits  the  wisest  men. 


They  live  in  peace. 
They  live  in  wisdom. 
They  live  in  truth. 
They  live  in  unison. 


They  merit  respect. 

They  merit  glory. 

They  merit  the  grandest  gifts. 
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The  goodnesB  of  Buddha  is  immeasurable  1 

The  goodness  of  The  Law  is  immeasuitible  I 

And  the  goodness  of  The  Clergy  is  immeasurable  I 

By  planting  our  faith  on  The  Immeasurable  Ones  we  shall  reap  im- 
measurable fruit  in  the  land  of  bliss. 

Salutation  to  the  Tathigata !  The  Merciful  Patron,  the  omniscient 
Guide,  the  ocean  of  knowledge  and  glory. 

Salutation  to  the  softening  Dharma  I  the  pure  gift  of  the  heart,  the 
deliverer  from  evil,  and  the  best  of  Ttuth. 

Salutation  to  the  Assembly  1  the  deliverer,  and  guide  to  the  true 
faith,  the  teacher  of  pure  wisdom,  and  the  possessor  of  the  holy  know- 
ledge for  cultivating  the  (human)  soil. 

The  '<  Kefuoe-Fohmula  "  op  the  LImas. 

The  *^  Refdge-formula  **  of  the  Lfimas,  which  I  here  translate, 
well  illustrates  the  very  depraved  form  of  Buddhism  professed  by 
the  majority  of  L&mas  ;  for  here  we  find  that  the  original  triple 
Refuge-formula  (Skt.,  Trifarai/ia ;  P&li,  j^farami^amaTia)  in  the 
Three  Holies,  the  TWratTio— Buddha,  The  Word,  and  The  As- 
sembly— ^has  been  extended  so  as  to  comprise  the  vast  host  of 
deities,  demons  and  deified  saints  of  Tibet,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  Indian  MahSySna  and  YogicSrya  saints. 

The  version  here  translated  is  that  used  by  the  Kar-ma-pa  and 
NiA-ma  sects  of  L&mas,  but  it  is  practically  the  same  as  that  in 
general  use  in  Tibet,  except  among  the  reformed  Lfimas  of  the 
established  church — ^who  address  a  less  extensive  circle  of  saints 
and  demons,  and  who  substitute  St.  TsoA-K'a-pa  for  St.  Padma- 
sambhava.  It  is  extracted  from  the  manual  of  worship  entitled 
the  9Kyabs-'gro,  commonly  pronounced  '^Kyamd6,"^  which  literally 
means  "the  going  for  protection  or  refuge*';  and  its  text  is  as 
follows : — 

''  We — all  beings — ^through  the  intercession  of  the  L&ma,'  go  for 

i-efuge  to  Buddha ! 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  Buddha's  Doctrine  {Dharma)  1 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Assembly  of  the  L&mas  {Sangha)  1 ' 

"  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Host  of  the  Gods  and  their  retinue  of 

tutelaries  and  she-devils,  the  defenders  of  the  Religion,  who  people 

the  sky  1 

1  Contributed  to  Ind.  Antiq,  1893. 

s  It  is  a  L&iiiaiBt  axiom,  as  already  noted,  Uiat  no  layman  can  address  the  Buddhaa 
except  through  the  medium  of  a  L&ma. 

s  The  Oe-lug-pa  formula  begins  thus :  bdag  sogs  nam-mkah  dan  mnams-pal  sems- 
c'an  t'ams-c'ad  bLa-ma  la  skyabs  su  mch*io,  Sans-rgya«-kyi  skyabs-su  mch'io  Ch'os- 
kyi  skyabs  su  mcliMo,  dGe-'dun-gyi  skyabs  su-mch'io. 
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''We  go  for  refuge  to  the  yictorious  Limae,  who  have  descended 
from  heaven,  the  holders  of  Wisdom  and  the  nntras ! 

'*  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Buddhas  of  the  Ten  Directions,  and  to 
the  primordial  Samaniahhadra.     Buddha  with  his  spouse  1 " 

Then  the  following  deities  and  saints  are  addressed  as  refuges: 
The  Incarnate  Sambhoga-k&ja,  the  Mild  and  Angry  Loving  One 
the  Nirmdi^arkdya  MdfUl  Vt^adhara;  the  Diamond-souled  Guide — 
Vajraaatva;  the  Jina — the  Victorious  ^dkya  Muni;  the  most  pleas- 
ing Yajra  Incarnate ;  the  Fierce  Holder  of  the  Thunderbolt —  Vajra- 
pdni ;  the  Goddess-Mother,  MarUsi  Devi  ;  the  Learned  Teacher,  AeAvya- 
Ma^jufri ;  the  Great  PaiylUa  Sri  Sinha  ;  the  Jina  Suda ;  the  Great 
Paniita  Bimala  Milra;  the  Incarnate  Lotus-born  Dharmakiya  Padma- 
§amhhava ;  (his  wife)  the  Fairy  of  the  Ocean  of  Fore-knowledge ;  the 
Religious  King,  Thi-Srofi-deu-Tsan  ;  the  Noble  Apocalypse-Finder, 
Myafi-ban ;  the  Teacher's  disciple,  the  Victorious  SAavira  Dang-ma ; 
the  Reverend  Sister,  the  Lady  8\iiike§wara  ;  the  Incarnate  Jina  '*  Zhang- 
ton  *' ;  the  Guru,  clever  above  thousands ;  the  Religious  Lord  {Dharma- 
nmha)  Ouru  JihBer;  the  Illusive  Lion  GyUba;  the  Gi-eat  Siddhi,  the 
Clearer  of  the  Misty  moon — ^grub-ch'en  sla-wa-miin-sel ;  the  Sage 
Kumart^a  ;  the  Prince,  Bimdla  BhdAara  ;  the  renowned  Candrakirii ; 
the  Three  Incarnate  Kind  Brothers ;  the  Bodhisat,  The  noble  Ocean ; 
the  Incarnate  Sage,  the  Holder  of  the  religious  vajra  ;  the  Entirely 
accomplished  and  renowned  Speaker ;  the  Great  Teacher  Mahdgura 
Dharmardja ;  the  Revelation-fHnder  Tig-pihUii ;  the  Religious  King 
of  Accomplished  Elnowledge  ^ ;  the  Banner  of  Obtained  Wisdom  ;  the 
Peerless  active  Vajra;  the  Radical  (Skt,  Mala)  Lima  Asoka;'  the 
L&ma  of  the  MUla  Tanira  of  the  Three  Times ;  the  Sage,  the  Accom- 
plished Son) ;  the  Religious  Loving  King,  the  Holder  of  the  Doctrines ' ; 
the  Reverend  Abbot,  the  Sky  Vajra  ;  the  Noble  Jewelled  Soul—''  Pal- 
zaii " ;  the  Assembly  of  Mild  and  Angry  tutelary  Deities ;  the  Holy 
Doctrine  of  the  Great  End — MahoVpanna  ! 

*'  We  go  for  refuge  to  the  Male  and  Female  Saints  of  the  (Country  I 

*'  0 1  Lima  1  Bless  us  as  You  have  been  blessed.  Bless  us  with  the 
blessings  of  the  TdfUroB  ! — 

*'  We  beg  You  to  bless  us  with  OM,  which  is  the  (secret)  Body.  We 
beg  You  to  purify  our  sins  and  pollutions  of  the  body.  We  beg  You 
to  increase  our  happiness  without  any  sickness  of  the  body.  We  beg 
You  to  give  us  the  real  undying  gift  of  bodUy  life  I 

"  We  beg  You  to  bless  us  with  AH,  which  is  the  (secret  of  the) 
Spbbcr.     We  beg  You  to  purify  the  sins  and  pollution  of  our  Speech. 


1  The  flnt  BhoUya  Ung  of  akhim.  cirt,  leSO  a.d. 

t  Thk  nay  be  a  reference  Vn  the  great  emperor  Afoka,  or  his  oonfeMor  Upagupia, 
the  fourth  patriarch  of  the  early  Buddhist  church  In  India,  or  it  may  be  only  the 
Utle  of  a  Lima.  Soreral  also  of  the  foregoing  titles  which  I  have  transbitcd  are 
proper  names. 

*  The  sixth  Bhotiya  king  of  Sikhtm,  aVr.  1770-90  a.d. 
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We  beg  Tou  to  give  us  the  power  of  Speech.     We  beg  You  to  confer 
on  UB  the  gift  of  perfect  and  victorious  Speech  ! 

''  We  beg  You  to  bless  us  with  HUM  (pronounced  <'/it2i^'')  which 
is  the  (secret)  Thought.  We  beg  You  to  purify  the  pollution  and  sins 
of  our  Mind.  We  beg  You  to  give  us  good  understanding.  We  beg 
you  to  give  us  the  real  gift  of  a  pure  heart.  We  beg  You  to  em- 
|iower  us  with  The  Four  Powers  (of  the  heart)  ! 
''  We  pray  You  to  give  us  the  gifts  of  the  True  Body^  Speeefi,  and 
Mhid}     On!    AhI    HOm! 

*'  O  1  Qive  us  such  blessing  as  will  clear  away  the  sins  and  defilement 
of  bad  deeds ! 

'*  We  beg  You  to  soften  the  evils  of  bad  causes  1 

*'  We  beg  Yon  to  bless  us  with  the  prosperity  of  our  body  (f.tf.,heAlth) ! 

"  Bless  us  with  mental  guidance  ! 

«<  Bless  UB  with  Buddhahood  soon  I 

"  Bless  us  by  cutting  us  off  from  (worldly)  illusions  1 

''  Bless  us  by  putting  us  in  the  right  path  1 

"  Bless  us  by  causing  us  to  underatand  all  things  (religious) ! 

"  Bless  us  to  be  useful  to  each  other  with  kindliness ! 

*'  Bless  us  with  the  ability  of  doing  good  and  delivering  the  animnl 
beings  (from  misery)  1 

''  Bless  us  to  know  ourselves  thoroughly  I 

"  Bless  us  to  be  mild  from  the  depths  of  our  heart  1 

"  Bless  us  to  be  brave  as  Yourself  ! 

"  Bless  us  with  the  Tdntras  as  You  Yourself  are  blessed !  " 

"  Now  !  we — ^the  innumerable  animal  beings — conceiving  that 
(through  the  efficacy  of  the  above  dharanU  and  prayers,  we  have  become 
pure  in  thought  like  Buddha  himself ;  and  that  we  are  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  other  animal  beings ;  we,  therefore,  having  now  acquired 
the  qualities  of  the  host  of  the  Qods,  and  the  roots  of  the  TduiraSf  the 
Z'irwa,  rQyiU'pa,  dBan  and  P^rin-laa,  we  desire  that  all  the  other  animal 
lieings  be  possessed  of  happiness,  and  be  freed  from  misery  !  Let  us — 
all  animals! — be  freed  from  lust,  anger,  and  attachment  to  worldly 
:iffiiirs,  and  let  us  perfectly  understand  the  true  nature  of  The 
Religion ! 

'<  Now  1  0 !  Father-Mother — Yah-yum — the  DJiarmakdya  Samanta- 
bhadra  !  The  Sdmbhoffokdya  Sdnti  Khrddaprawraha^  mild  and  angry 
Loving  Ones  !  Tlie  Nirmdna-hdya^  Sages  of  the  skull-rosary !  And 
the  Mula-tdrUra  Lama!     I  now  beg  You  all  to  depart ! 

"  O !  Ghosts  of  Heroes  1  Witches  !  Demoniacal  Defenders  of  The 
Faith  !  The  holy  Guardians  of  the  Commandments !  And  all  those 
1  hat  we  invited  to  this  place  !  I  beg  You  all  now  to  depart  I ! 

"  O  1  most  powerful  King  of  the  Angry  Deities  1  The  powerful 
IwarOf  and  the  host  of  the  Country  Guardian  Gods  1     And  all  those 

1  Tliia  triad  refers  to  the  mystic  Yoga  or  union  of  **  Tlie  three  secrets,"  whicli  Uic 
Japanese  call,  San-mitsu-so-6. 
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others  that  we  inyited  to  this  place,  with  all  their  retinae  I  I  beg  You 
all  now  to  depart  1 1 1  May  glory  come !  T<uhir$hok  /  and  Virtue  1  Oe-o  ! 
Sarva-maikgidam!  " 

COnfbssion  or  Sims. 

The  Otynfeasion  of  Sin8^  is  done  twice  a  month  in  public 
assembly,  in  presence  of  the  abbot  and  senior  monks.  It  is  no 
proper  confession,  only  a  stereotyped  form  chanted  in  chorus. 
The  full  form  is  practically  the  same  as  in  southern  Buddhism.* 
The  shortest  form  is  here  given  : — 

**  I  here  confess  the  sins  which  I  may  have  committed  by  the  body, 
speech  and  mind,  and  through  lust,  anger  and  stupidity. 

**  Usten  to  me,  O !  great  ra^rak-holdiDg  L&mas*  and  all  the  Buddhas 
and  Bodhisats  of  the  ten  directions  1  I  repent  of  all  the  sinful  acts 
which  I  have  committed  from  the  time  of  my  birth  up  to  the  present, 
such  as :  committing  the  ten  unvirtuous  deeds  and  the  five  waverings, 
ti*ansgressing  the  vows  of  deliverance,  the  teachings  of  the  Bodhisats, 
the  vows  of  the  secret  matUrtu^  irreverence,  and  want  of  faith  in  The 
Three  Barest  Ones,  irreverence  and  want  of  faith  in  the  abbots  and 
teachers ;  separation  from  the  holy  religion  nnd  the  best  commands ; 
want  of  reverence  to  the  revered  clergy ;  want  of  reverence  to  parents, 
and  want  of  reverence  to  one's  faithful  fellow-mortals.  In  short,  I 
here  confess  to  all  the  Fa;ra-holdinff  L&mas,  the  Buddhas  and  Bodh- 
isats of  the  ten  directions,  all  the  sms  which  hinder  my  reaching  the 
heaven  of  deliverance;  and  I  promise  never  again  to  commit  these 
sins." 

There  are  also  numerous  rites  on  the  same  lines  or  by  magic- 


Taa  Maoic-Circlb  TjjpuMSCtM, 
1.  Olwrt  or  MoMde.  .  UmliralkL 

t.  Oftkc*.  i.  Banner*. 


circles,  posturing  and  mummery,  for  obtaining  supernatural  iK>wers 


1  gso-byoii.    8oe  psges  828  and  601 ;  and  cf.  ScHtAonrrwsrr,  p.  128L 
t  or.  PttitimMkn  Oiira^  '"The  Jlook  of  DelWeranoe "  and  lU  TilieUn  ▼enrton,  tinnt. 
by  RocsHiLL.  Probably  mytliical  Buddlia,  Vajradliara. 
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and  for  purposes  of  sorcery.    Some  of  these  latter  I  have  abstracted 

in  the  chapter  on  necromancy. 

Of  special   celebrations  it  will  suffice  to  refer  only  to   one  of 

the  most  interesting,  which  some  Europeans  who  witnessed  its 

pompous  and  solemn  service,  have 
compared  to  the  Christian  Eu- 
cbariRt* 


This 


The 


'  Eucharist  " 

OP 

LamaismJ 


Thk  EuciiAUisT  OF  LAmaisk. 


Lamaist  liturgy,   the  cele- 
bration of  which  is  pictured 
as  the  frontispiece,  on  ac- 
count of  its  dispensation  of 
consecrated  wine  and  bread, 
has  been  compared  by  Hue 
and  others  to  the  Christian 
Eucharist,  although  it  is  in 
reality,  as   here  shown,  a 
ceremony  for  gratifying  the 
itither  un-Buddhistic  crav- 
■  T )  g  after  long  earth  ly  life.     Still , 
it    nevertheless    presents   many 
jMuallels  to   the    Christian  rite 
for  oonfemng  on  the  worthy  re- 
H]>iBnt  **  the  life  everlasting." 

H  is  entitled  "The  Obtaining 
tii'  (long)  Life,"'  and  is  a  veiy 
gOfiHj  sample  of  the  L&maist  blend- 
II g  of  Buddhists'  ideas  with 
c'ln  on- worship.  It  seems  to  in- 
nr|>orate  a  good  deal  of  the 
j^^e-L&maist  ritual,  and  its 
ti^uedictions  and  sprinkling  of 
iioly  water  are  suggestive  of 
Nestorian  or  still  later  Chris- 
tian influences. 
I  This  sacrament  is  celebrated 
I  with    much    pomp  at   stated 


1  In  tlie  Aiiaiic  Qti.rterly^  1894,  part  of  this  nrticle  \vas  publislicd  by  me. 
«  Tib.  Ts'e-grub. 
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periods,  on  a  laoky  day,  about  once  a  week  in  the  larger  temples,  and 
iittracts  numerous  Totaries.  Crowds  throng  to  the  temple  to  i*eceive 
the  .coTeted  blessing.  Its  benefits  are  more  particularly  sought  in 
cases  of  actual  illness,  and  when  death  seems  imminent;  but  every 
village  must  have  it  performed  at  least  once  a  year  for  the  life  of 
the  general  community,  and  after  its  performance  any  prolongation 
of  life  is  credited  to  this  service ;  while  a  fatal  result  is  attributed 
to  the  excessive  misdeeds  of  the  individual  in  his  last  life  or  in 
previous  births. 

The  chief  sod  addressed  is  Buddha  ^mt(d^u«  or  Aparamiia^^*^  T\i% 
(god  of)  infinite  Life,"  or '*  The  Eternal."  Unlike  the  Chinese  Bud-  i 
dhists  the  Limas  never  confuse  Amitdbha  (the  Buddha  of  infinite 
Light)  with  his  reflex  Amitdy%L9  ;  they  represent  these  diflerently,  and 
credit  them  with  different  functions.  The  other  sods  specially  identified 
with  life-giving  powers  are  ''The  five  long-Life  Sisters,"'  mountain 
nymphs  presiding  over  the  everlasting  snows,  and  to  a  less  degree  the 
white  T&rft,  and  Ushnlsharani ;  and  even  Yamay  the  Lord  of  Death 
himself,  may  occasionally  be  propitiated  into  delaying  the  day  of 
death. 

The  priest  who  conducts  this  ceremony  for  propitiation  of  AmiUk^^ 
and  the  other  gods  of  longevity  must  be  of  the  purest  morals,  and  usu- 
ally a  total  abstainer  from  meat  and  wine.  He  must  have  f anted  during 
the  grontor  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours  jtrc'codiiig  the  rite,  have 
rapeated  the  manXroM  of  the  life-giving  gods  many  times,  100,000  times 
if  possible,  and  he  must  have  secured  ceremonial  purity  by  bathing. 
'J'he  rite  also  entails  a  lot  of  other  tosks  for  the  preparation  of  the  con- 
secrated pills  and  the  ai-rangement  of  utensils,  etc.,  and  extends  over 
two  or  three  days. 

The  arrangements  are  as  follow : — 

Upon  an  altar,  under  the  brocaded  dragon-canopy,  within  the  temple 
or  in  a  tent  outside,  are  placed  the  following  articles  : — 

1.  jLat-ftwH,  the  ordinsry  slur  water-vase. 

X  TV-^NM,  Uio  vase  witli  pondsnt  iniimr  and  oontainiiig  wator  tiiigc<l  witli  saffmn. 
8.  <i/laA-ftN«i,  tliQ  ** empowering  vane"  witli  tlio  clinplet  of  tlio  Five  JlniM. 
4.  TitAtnu^  tlio  **vnaeor  Life,**  s|KX'io1  to  AmitdpHi,  witli  a  iNuuiorof  |ieaonck*ii 
ft«aUieni  and  lacrod  Kufa-graas. 
6.  T$*e-<h*a^  or  **  the  wine  of  Life,"  conaisting  of  beer  in  a  skull-bowl. 

6.  Ti eerily  or  the  "  pills  of  Life,"  made  of  flour,  sugar  and  butter. 

7.  CAi-Mor,  or  wafers  of  flour  and  butter  and  rice. 

8.  mDoKdar^  or  sacred  divining-dagger  with  silk  tassels. 

9.  rdor^tki  gmtk  tag^  or  the  divining-bolt,  a  mjm  or  thunderbolt-sce|itre  witli  eight 
ridges  to  which  a  string  Is  attached. 

In  the  preliminary  worship  the  pills  are  made  from  buttered  dough, 
and  the  ambrosia  or  amrUa  (Tib.,  dud-iti  or  '*  devil's  juice  ")is  brewed 
from  spirit  or  beer,  and  offered  in  a  skull-bowl  to  the  great  image  of 


>  Tib.,  Ts'e-pag-ined.  •  Ts'e-rin-che-na. 
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Buddha  Amitdyu9,  Everything  being  ready  and  the  congregation 
luttteinbled,  the  priest,  ceremonially  pure  by  the  aacetio  rites  above 
noted/  and  dressed  as  in  the  frontispiecOi  abstracts  from  the  great 
tinage  of  Buddha  AmiULyut  part  of  the  divine  essence  of  that  deity, 
by  placing  the  vajra  of  his  rdor-jcki  gzwArVag  upon  the  nectar-vase 
which  the  image  of  Amit&yt^  holds  in  his  lap,  and  applying  the 
other  end  to  his  own  bosom,  over  his  heart.  Thus,  through  the 
Hti'ing,  as  by  a  telegraph  wire,  passes  the  divine  spirit,  and  the  Lima 
must  mentally  conceive  that  his  heart  is  in  actual  union  with  that  of 
the  god  Amiidym,  and  that,  for  the  time  being,  he  is  himself  that  god.* 
Then  he  invokes  his  tutelary-fiend,  and  through  him  the  fearful  horse- 
necked  Hayagriva  (Tamdin),  the  king  of  the  demons.  The  Lftma,  with 
this  divine  triad  (namely,  the  Buddha  and  the  two  demon  kings)  incor- 
porate in  him,  and  exhibiting  the  forms  of  all  three  to  spiritual  eyes, 
now  dispenses  his  divine  favours.  He  takes  up  the  Za«4um-vase  and 
consecrates  its  contents,  saying, 

**0m!  homo  Tathdjfota  Abku-kkitu  Mmoyamrt  Afifi  /  yiema  eandra  wnfra  krodka 
A m  ritu  Khm  phat  I " 

Then  .he  spi-inkles  some  of  the  water  on  the  rice-offerings  (gtor-ma)  to 
the  evil  spirits,  saying,  <*  I  have  purified  it  with  wahhava,  and  con- 
verted it  into  an  ocean  of  nectar  within  a  precious  Bhum-howl.  Otn 
akaromu'kham /  Sarva  dharma  nantyanuipanna  ictUo!  OmI  A! 
Ifilili  I  phai !  Svdhd  !  I  now  desire  to  bestow  the  deepest  life-power 
on  these  people  before  me ;  therefore,  I  beg  you  demons  to  accept,  this 
cake-oifering,  and  depart  without  doing  further  injuxy." 

Here  the  L&ma,  mtenming  tht^  {^hrAntAning  Aspect  of  thft  ftftmmukingK, 

who  are,  for  the  time  being,  in  his  body,  adds,  *'  Should  you  refuse  to 
go,  then  I,  who  am  the  most  powerful  Hayagriva  and  the  king  of  the 
angry  demons,  will  crush  you — body,  speech  and  mind — ^to  dust  1  Obey 
my  mandate  and  begone,  each  to  his  abode,  otherwise  you  shall  suffer. 
Om  itimbhani,*'  etc.  Now,  the  L&mas  and  the  people,  believing  tliat  all 
the  evil  spirits  have  been  driven  away  by  the  demon-king  himself ,  shout, 
«  Thft  god^^*^vft  won-!  the  devils  are  defeated  1 " 

The  Lftma  then  proceeds  to  secure  for  himself  the  benedictory  power 
of  life-conferring.  He  first  meditates  on  "  the  guardian-deities,"  mur- 
muring thus :  "The  upper  part  <of  the  divine  abode)  is  of  thunderbolt 

'  Ho  uaually  wean  a  mantle  (stod-gyog),  on  which  are  embroidered  mystic  Ghineee 
emblems  of  luck,  including  the  Bat,  etc.    See  pp.  394,  89S. 

a  In  southern  Buddiiism  is  found  a  very  similar  instance  of  ceremonial  union  with  a 
BudiUiist  fetish.  At  the  pirit  (pan'tta)  celebration  *<a  sacred  thread,  called  the  pirii 
nftla,  is  fastened  round  the  interior  of  the  building,  tlie  end  of  which,  after  being 
fastened  to  the  reading  platform,  is  placed  near  the  relic  (of  Buddha).  At  such  times 
as  the  whole  of  the  priests  who  are  present  engage  in  chanting  in  chorus,  the  cord  is 
untwined,  and  each  priest  takes  hold  of  it,  thus  making  tlie  communicatiou  complete 
between  each  of  the  officiating  priests,  the  relic,  and  the  interior  walls  of  Uie  building." 
-'Haudt's  B,  Monaekum,  p.  241. 
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tents  and  hangings;  the  lower  part  of  earth-foundation  and  adamantine- 
Mat  ;  and  the  widls  are  of  thanderbolta.  The  entire  building  is  a  great 
tent,  protected  by  precious  charms,  so  that  the  evil  spirits  can  neithev 
destroy  it,  nor  can  they  gain  entry.  Om  !  vajra  rakhya  rakhya  titra 
tikhtha  vajraye  tvdha  /'* 
Then  the  magio-cirde  (tnaiftlala)  is  offered  up,  saying  : — 
'*  If  I  fail  to  refer  to  the  succemire  Ltoia-sainto,  my  worda  and  deeds  will  count 
for  nothing.  Therefore  must  I  praise  tlie  holy  Liimas  to  secoro  their  blessing  towards 
tlio  realixatioii  of  my  plans.  O  lioly  Padmn-tatMata,^  in  you  are  concentrated  all  Uie 
blessings  of  the  present,  past  and  future  I  You  are  the  Buddha  of  the  great  Anal 
Perfection  (Maka-utpanna)  wlio  beheld  the  face  of  Lord  Amitdyus.  O  Saint  possessed 
of  tlie  gift  of  undying  life,  of  life  lasting  till  Uie  worlds  of  re-births  are  emptied !  You 
hid  away  from  us,  in  tlie  snowy  regions,  the  revelation  upon  the  true  essence  of  the 
Are  hundred  *  Obt^nings  of  Life.'  T|io  one  which  wo  now  perform  is  *  the  iron  palnco 
of  the  attainmeniof  life*  {Ti^^^rub  l€*<tfft4cyi'fko'braA),  and  is  extracted  fmm  ilJiro«- 
NiM*c^jjiyi-Vttf.  It  was  disoorered  by  the  saini  'Zhak-Ti^on-tMiA'po  in  tlio  cave 
where  you  hid  it;  and  this  mode  of  endowering  a  person  with  life  has  come  down  to 
me  through  many  generations  of  saints.  Now,  O  Lord  AmiUtyut  and  the  host  of  radiant 
gods  I  I  beg  you  to  sustain  the  animal  beings,  vast  as  the  stany  host,  who  now,  with 
groat  reverence  and  praise,  approach  you.  Om  a  kSinf^!  O  holy  shrine  of  our  refuge ! 
HH!*  Q  Hnnyi  ftf  thii  Bright  World  of  Liyht!  Pmd^ma  rodfhT€k'H»al-wom$a' 
mafi\)a  tiddhi  phala  AAfi  /  " 

Then  here  is  repeated  ''  Ts*^*gug^'*  or  <<The  Invoking  of  Life,"  thus : 
*'0  Ldrd  Amtil^HS^  residing  in  the  Ave  shrines  whence  glittering  ra^'s  shoot  forth  * 
O  !  Gandkarra  In  the  west !  iawM  in  the  soath !  M^  r^fa  in  tlie  west !  y'nktha  In 
the  north !  BHIhmn  and  Jndm  in  tiio  upper  regions  I  and  Ntuuhi  and  I'nJatka  in  the 
lower  regions !  And  especially  all  tlio  Buddhas  and  Bodhlsatwas !  1  lieg  jrou  nil  to 
bless  me  aud  to  gratify  my  wishes  by  giving  me  the  gift  of  undoing  life  and  by  soften- 
ing all  the  injuries  of  the  harmful  spirits.  I  entreat  you  to  grant  life  and  implore  you 
to  cause  it  to  oome  to  me.  Hrl !  I  beg  your  blessing,  O  Buddhas  of  the  three  times. 
(Dipankara,  9ikya  Muni  and  Maitreya). 

At  this  stage  the  celestial  Bnddhas,  Bodhisats,  and  other  gods  are 
now  supposed  to  have  consecrated  the  fluid  in  the  vase  and  transformed 
it  into  immortal  ambfosia.  Thereiore  ihe  priest  intones  the  following 
chant  to  the  music  of  cymbals :  "  This  Vase  is  filled  with  the  immortal 
ambrosia  which  the  Five  celestial  Classes  have  blessed  with  the  best  * 
Life.  Hay  life  be  permanent  as  adamant,  victorious  as  the  kingV 
banner.  May  it  be  strong  like  the  eagle  {Qyuikrdruh)  and  last  for 
ever.  May  I  be  favoured  with  the  gift  of  undying  life,  and  all  my 
wishes  be  realised. 

"Bvddkat     Vt^f    Hatnal    PaAmaf    Karmat  Kapdlamdfa,      Hrl    iN/iA4W«t«My« 
titkUd  phuia  Ailfi  J    Oh  A  ITilfi  rrym  Owrm  Podma  tiddhi  ayvkke  Hujf^  niftt  I  '* 

The  priest  now   bestows   his  blessing  as  the  incarnate  AmiidyuM    I 
AS  well  as  the  other  gods  of  longevity,  by  luying-on  of  hands,  and  / 

I  A  Lima  tif  tlic  rstabllslied  church  would  usually  invoke  Ht.  Tiiofi-K*ii-pa,  and  tin* 
suliscqucut  prayi'r  would  be  slightly  different. 
>  Tlio  Vifn-maMm  of  Aiftdokita  and  AmiMhkn, 
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he  distributes  the  ooosecrated  water  and  food  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude. When  the  crowd  is  great,  the  votaries  file  past  the  holy  L&ma. ' 
In  smaller  congregations  the  L&ma,  with  the  Ti-bum  vase  in  hand, 
walks  along  the  rows  of  kneeling  worshippers  near  the  temple  door,  and 
pours  a  few  drops  of  the  holy  fluid  into  Uie  hands  of  each  votary.  With 
the  first  few  drops  the  worshipper  rinses  his  mouth,  and  with  the  next 
few  drops  he  anoints  the  crown  of  his  head,  and  the  third  few  drops 
are  reverently  swallowed. 

Then  the  L&ma  brings  the  vase  of  life  and  places  it  for  an  instant 
on  the  bowed  head  of  each  of  the  kneeling  votaries,  reciting  the  spell 
of  Amit&yus  (Om  Anmrani  jivaniiy&  #vdAd),  which  all  repeat.     Then 
the  Lama  touches  the  head  of  each  one  with  the  power-conferring  vase ; 
and  afterwards,  in  similar  manner,  with  the  divining-dagger,  saying : 
''The  life  which  you  now  have  obtained  is  unfidling  like  the  vajra- 
armour.     Receive  it  with  reverence  1    As  the  vajra^  is  unchangeable,  so 
now  is  your  life.     Vajra  rakhya  rakhya  tvdhd  1    Worship  Amit&vus, 
the  god  of  boundless  Life,  the  chief  of  all  world-rulers  1     May  his  glory 
come,  with  virtue  and  all  happiness."     And  all  the  people  shout, 
**  Glory  and  all-happiness  1 " 
r  /      Each  worshipper  now  receives  from  the  skull-bowl  a  drop  of  the  / 
I  I  sacred  wine,  which  he  piously  swallows ;  and  each  also  receives  three  of  / 
'  I  the  holy  pills,  the  plateful  of  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the  touch  / 
i  of  the  L&ma.     These  pills  must  be  swallowed  on  the  spot.    They  are* 
i*epresented  as  beads  upon  the  vase  which   the  image  of  the  god 
of  Infinite  Life  holds  in  his  lap. 

The  \Axaxk  then  takes  a  seat  on  a  low  throne,  and  the  votaries  file  past 
him  offeiing  him  a  scarf  and  any  money  presents  they  may  have 
to  make  ;  the  majority  pay  in  grain,  which  is  piled  up  outside  the  door 
of  the  temple.  Each  then  receives  a  benediction  from  the  Lftma,  who 
places  his  hand  on  their  heads  and  repeats  the  spell  of  AmiUtyuM;  and 
on  its  conclusion  he  throws  over  their  shoulder  a  knotted  white  scarf 
(Ttim-tu)  from  a  heap  of  consecrated  scarves  Iving  at  his  side.  The 
coloui'S  of  the  scarves  are  white  for  the  laity  and  red  for  the  priests. 

Other  ceremonies  for  prolonging  life,  especially  resorted  to  in  severe 
sickness,  are  "The  Saving  from  Death  "  (*ch*i-h9lu) ;  the  ''Ransoming  of 
another's  Life "  {aroy-bslu) ;  Substitution-offering  to  the  devils  of  an 
efiigy  of  the  patient,  or  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  (Ktt-Hm^)  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion given  on  the  opposite  page ;  Libation  of  wine  to  the  demons  {ifSer- 
shyemg) ;  gycU-gsol,  etc.  All  of  these  services  ai'e  moi-e  or  less  mixed  up 
with  demonolatry. 

Numerous  other  ceremonies  have  already  been  referred  to  in 
other  chapters,  such  as  the  "Water  Baptism  "  («  Tui-Sol  "),*  «  The 
Calling  for  Luck  "  (YaA-gug),*  et<;.,  "The  Continued  Fast"  (NuA- 
gnas).* 

1  sKu-rim;  cf.'JABscH.,  />.,  22;  Oiorqi'b  Alpkab.  Tih.^  \\  412;  Rockhill's  Z.,  p.  114. 
*  bKrusr0K)l=  ablution  -t-  to  pray  or  entreat ;  see  ScBLAaiNTwaiT,  Budd.^  p.  239. 
s  See  p.  447 ;  also  Scri^o^  p.  268.  *  Sc  hlao.,  p.  240. 
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The  rites  for  the  attainment  of  supernatural  powers,  and  for 
downright  demonolatry,  are  detailed  in  the  cliapter  on  sorcery 
and  necromancy.     And  it  is  evident  that  the  Lamas  or  professing 


A  Goilt-Offbrino  at  Tankah.! 


Buddhists  are  conscious  of  the  unorthodoxy  of  these  practices,  for 
the  so-called  reformed  Lamas,  the  Ge-lug-i>a,  do  their  demoniacal 
worship  mostly  after  dark. 


I  After  Rockhill. 
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XVII. 

ASTROLOGY  AND  DIVINATION. 

"  That  mendicant  does  ri|;ht  to  whom  omens,  planetarv  inflnenoes,  dreams, 
and  signs  are  things  abolished;  he  is  free  from  all  their  eyila,**Sammd 
Paribo^'aniya  SttUa,  2. 

IlICE  most  primitive  people,  the  Tibetans  believe  that 
the  planets  and  spiritual  powers,  good  and  bad, 
directly  exercise  a  potent  influence  upon  man's  wel- 
fare and  destiny,  and  that  the  portending  machina- 
tions of  these  powers  are  only  to  be  foreseen,  discerned,  and 
counteracted  by  the  priests. 

Such  beliefs  have  been  zealously  fostered  by  the  LSmas,  who 
have  led  the  laity  to  understand  that  it  is  necessary  for  each  indi- 
vidual to  have  recourse  to  the  astrologer-LSma  or  Tai-pa  on  each 
of  the  three  great  epochs  of  life,  to  wit,  birth,  marriage,  and  death  ; 
and  also  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to  have  a  forecast  of  the 
.  year's  ill-fortune  and  its  remedies  drawn  out  for  them. 

These  remedies  are  all  of  the  nature  of  rampant  demonolatry 
for  the  appeasing  or  coercion  of  the  demons  of  the  air,  the  earth, 
the  locality,  house,  the  death-demon,  etc. 

Indeed,  the  L&mas  are  themselves  the  real  supporters  of  the 
demonolatry.  They  prescribe  it  wholesale,  and  derive  from  it 
their  chief  means  of  livelihood  at  the  expense  of  the  laity. 
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Every  large  monastery  has  a  Tatr-pa^^  or  astrologer-Lama,  re- 
cruited from  the  cleverest  of  the  monks. 

And  the  largest  monasteries  may  have  as  astrologer  a  pupil  of 
the  great  government  oracle-Ii&ma,  the  Ch'o-c'oft. 

The  astrologer-Liamas  have  always  a  constant  stream  of  persons 
coming  to  them  for  prescriptions  as  to  what  deities  and  demons 
require  appeasing' and  the  remedies  necessary  to  neutralize  these 
portending  evils. 

The  nature  of  these  prescriptions  of  worship  will  best  be  illus- 
trated by  a  concrete  example.  But  to  render  this  intelligible  it  is 
necessary  to  refer,  first  of  all,  to  the  chronological  nomenclature 
current  in  Tibet,  as  it  is  used  for  indicating  the  lucky  and  unlucky 
times,  as  well  a^  much  of  the  worship.  And  it  will  be  seen  to  be 
more  Chinese  than  Indian  in  nature.  The  Chinese  calendar  is 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  king  Sroii  TsaA*s  Qiinese  wife, 
but  the  first  sixty-year  cycle  does  not  begin  until  1026  A.D.' 

The  Tibetan  system  of  reckoning  time,  derived  from  China 
and  India,  is  based  upon  the  twelve-year  and  sixty-year  cycles 
of  Jupiter.'  The  twelve-year  cycle  is  used  for  short  periods,  and 
the  particular  year,  as  in  the  Chinese  style,  bears  the  name  of  one 
or  other  of  the  twelve  cyoUo  animals : — 

1.  Mouse.  6.  Dragon.  9.  Monkey. 

3.  Ox.  6.  Serpent.  10.  Bird. 

3.  Tiger.  7.  Horse.  11.  Dog. 

4.  Hare.  8.  Sheep.  12.  Hog. 

And  in  the  case  of  the  sixty-year  cycle  these  animals  are  combined 
with  the  five  elements  (namely :  Wood,  Fire,  Earth,  Iron,  and 
Water),  and  each  element  is  given  a  pair  of  animals,  the  first  being 
considered  male  and  the  second  female.  I  append  a  detailed  list 
of  the  years  of  the  current  cycle  as  an  illustration,  and  for  refer- 
ence in  regard  to  the  horoscopes  which  I  shall  translate  pre- 
sently. 

Trb  Tibbtan  Crbonolooical  Tablx. 

The  table  here  ffiven  differe  from  that  of  Schlagintweit  {op,  eU.^  p.  282)  in 
making  the  iniUalyear  of  the  current  sixty-year  cycle,  namely,  the  fifteenth 


>  iTsis-p*— the  Chebu  of  Hooebb's  Himalagtui  Jonrs. 

*  Csoiu,  Or^  148.  The  Chinese  **  DeteripUtm  0/  Tibrt/*  trmnsUled  by  EhArmom 
(Nouv.  Jowr.,  Atiai,,  iv^  188),  states  that  the  Chinese  system  was  introduoed  by  the 
Chinese  wife  of  8roh  Tsan  Gampo,  in  643  a.d. 

*  There  is  also  a  cycle  of  353  years  seldom  need.  Conf .  Qiomii,  46i-eO.  Hue,  ii.. 
868,  and  Schlao  ,  384. 
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cycle  (Rab'/uH),  coincide  with  the  year  1867  A.D.,  an  this  is  alleged  by  the 
learned  astrologer  LAiiia  of  Darjiling  to  be  the  true  epoch,  and  not  the  year 


TlBBTAM  BBA. 

Tmt 

TiBRAS  BBA. 

Year 

¥ 

ll 

A.D. 

XIV. 

Tcftr-name. 

▲.D. 

"i^ 

T6ar>nMM. 

1858 

52 

Earth-Horse 

1890 

XV.-. 

24 

Iron-Tiger 

1859 

$» 

63 

„    -Sheep 

1891 

oantd. 

25 

„     Hare 
Water-Dragon 

1800 

*9 

54 

Iron-Aiie 

f.  -irm 

Water-Dog  . 

1892 

20 

1801 

ft 

66 

1893 

27 

„     -Seriient 

1802 

tt 

50 

1894 

28 

Wood-HoAe 

1803 

lf 

57 

ff      Hog 

1896 

29 

„    -Sheep 

1804 

11 

58 

Wood-Monse 

1890 

80 

Fire-Ape 
„    Bfrd 

1805 

l> 

59 

ff      Ox 

1897 

31 

1860 

l»_ 

00 

Fire-Tiger 

1898 

82 

Earth-Dog 

1807 

XV. 

I 

..     Haro 

1899 

83 

ft    -Hog 

1808 

tt 

2 

Earth-Dragon 

1900 

34 

Iron-Mouse 

1800 

If 

3 

„    -Serpent 

1901 

35 

tf    Ox 

1870 

tt 

4 

Iron- Horse 

1902 

30 

Water-Tiger 

1871 

tt 

6 

..  -Sheep 

1003 

37 

„     -Hare 

1872 

tt 

0 

Wiiter-Aiie 
„      Bid 

1904 

38 

Wood-Diiigt>n 

1873 

f  * 

7 

1905 

39 

„      Serpent 

1874 

ft 

8 

Wood-Dog 

1900 

40 

Fire-Horse 

1876 

f  f 

0 

..     -Hog 

1907 

41 

„  -Shoep 

1870 

ft 

10 

Kiro-Moiise 

1008 

42 

Earth-Aiio 

1877 

ff 

11 

f,  -Ox 

1909 

43 

„    -BiVd 

1878 

f  f 

12 

Earth-Tiger 

1910 

44 

Iron-Dog 

1879 

f  f 

13 

,.      Hare 

1911 

45 

ft  -Hoff 
Water-Moase 

1880 

tl 

14 

Iron-Dragon 

1912 

40 

1881 
1882 

f> 
ff 

15 
16 

„  -Serpent 
Water-Horse 

1913 
1914 

47 
48 

„      Ox 

Wood-Tiger 

1883 

ff 

17 

„     -Sheep 

1915 

ft 

49 

f,      Hare 

1884 

ff 

18 

Wood- Ape 

1910 

ft 

50 

Fire-Dragon 

1885 

ff 

19 

.,     -Bfrd 

1917 

ft 

51 

Earth-I^rse 

1880 

ff 

20 

Fire- Dog 

1918 

ff 

52 

1887 

ft 

21 

ff  -Hoff 
Earth-Monse 

1919 

53 

„     -Sheep 

1888 

ff 

22 

1920 

f« 

54 

Iron -Ape 

1880 

If 

23 

„      Ox. 

1921 

55 

„  -Bi'rd. 

It  is  by  giving  a  realistic  meaning  to  these  several  animals  and 
elements,  after  which  the  years  are  named,  that  the  L&ma-aatro- 
logers  arrive  at  their  endless  variety  of  combinations  of  attraction 
and  repulsion  in  regard  to  their  casting  of  horoscopes  and  their 
prescriptions  of  the  requisite  worship  and  offerings  necessary  to 
counteract  the  evils  thus  brought  to  light.  The  animals  are  more 
or  less  antagonistic  to  each  other,  and  their  most  unlucky  combi- 
nations are  as  follows : — 
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Mouse  and  Horse. 
Ox  and  Sheep. 
Tiger  and  Monkey. 


Hare  and  Bird. 
Dragon  and  Dog. 
Serpent  and  Hog. 


Bui  it  is  with  the  five  elements  that  the  degrees  of  aflSnity  and 
antagonism  are  most  fully  defined,  according  to  certain  more  or 

N 
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(OnibeToiioUe.) 

less  obvious  inter-relations  of  the  elements.  The  recognized  de- 
grees of  relationship  are:  (1)  mother ^  ox  greatest  affection;  (2) 
90iXj  or  neutrality;  (3)/rieH(2,  or  mediocre  affection,  and  (4)e7iemy 
or  antagonism.  The  relationships  of  the  elements  are  thus  stated 
to  be  the  following  : — 

Matirnal. 

Wood's  motlier  is  Water  (for  wood  cannot  grow  without  water). 
Water's    „       is  Iron  (for  water-channels  for  irrigation  cannot  bo 

made,  and  therefore  water  cannot  come,  without 

iron). 
Iron's       „       is  Earth  (for  earth  is  the  matrix  iu  which  iron  w 

found). 


Modified  from  8arat*8  flfurr. 
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Earth's  mother  is  Fire  (for  earfch  is  the  aah-prodact  of  fire). 
Fire's         ,,      is  Wood  [for  without  wood  (carbon)  fire  is  not]. 

Filial. 
Wood's   «oti    is  Fire 


Iron's       y,     is  Water 
Water^s    ,,      is  Wood 


HOSTILB. 


Wood's  entmy  is  Iron  (as  Iron  instruments  cut  down  wood). 
Iron's       ,,       is  Fire  (as  fire  melts  iron  and  alters  its  shape). 
Fire's        ,,       is  Water  (as  water  extinguishes  fire). 
Water's    ,,       is  Earth  (as  earth  hems  in  water). 
Earth's     ,,       is  Wood  (as  wood  grows  at  the  expense  of  and  im- 
poyerishes  earth). 

Amioablb. 

Wood's  friend  is  Earth  (as  wood  can't  grow  without  earth). 

Water's      ,,     is  Fire  (as  it  warms  water). 

Fire's         ,,     is  Iron  (as  it  absorbs  heat»  and  thus  assists  the  eon-, 

tinuanoe  of  the  fire). 
Iron's         II     is  Wood  (as  it  supplies  the  handles  to  iron-weapons  and 

is  non-conducting). 

The  Tibetan  year  is  lunar,  and  numbers  nominally  three  hundred 
and  sixty  days ;  so  that  in  order  to  bring  it  into  keeping  with  the 
moon's  phases  one  day  is  occasionally  omitted,  and  as  it  is  the  un- 
lucky days  which  are  omitted,  and  these  occur  irregularly,  the 
Tibetan  year  and  months  do  not  always  corres^Mnd  exactly  with  the 
Chinese  months  and  years.  And  the  solar  difference  is  compensated 
by  inserting  seven  intercalary  months  (Da-s'ol)  every  nineteen' 
years. 

The  year  begins  in  February  with  the  rise  of  the  new  moon. 
The  months  (Da-wa)'  are  named  first,  second,  etc.,  and  the  word 
Da-wa  prefixed  thus,  Da-wa-tang-po,  "  first  month."  The  week  is 
divided  into  seven  days  (Za),  bearing,  as  with  us  (for  the  Lamas 
adopted  the  Aryan  system),  the  names  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the 
five  planets,  two  being  allotted  to  each  day,  and  is  represented 
by  a  symbol  (see  figure)  which  is  a  concrete  picture  of  the  name. 

1  So  says  Sohlao.,  op,  cit^  288.  The  intercalary  month  seems  to  be  added  at  less  in- 
tervals. According  to  the  Baidyur-Kar-po  in  1891  the  duplicated  month  was  the 
tenth. 

*  Zla-wa  =  moou. 
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Vame. 

OeletUal  Bodjr. 

lU  Bjrmbol. 

Bnnday  (Tlb.,iVtiiui)  

Monday  (Dawa) 

Tuesday  (ifia  mar) 

Sun 

Moon 

Mars 

Mercury 

Jupiter 

Venus 

Saturn 

A  sun. 

Crescent  moon. 
A  red  eye. 
A  hand: 
A  thunderbolt. 

WednesdayJ/r'tMrHNi) 

Thursday  (Pw^-M 

Friday  (Pdio^)    

Saturday  (Pen-ba)   

A  garter. 
A  bundle. 

The  different  days  of  the  week  are  associated  with  the  elements ; 
thus  Sunday  and  Tuesday  with  Fire,  Monday  and  Wednesday  with 
Water,  Thursday  with  Air,  and  Friday  and  Saturday  with  Earth.* 

Each  hour  and  day  of  the  week  possesses  a  lucky  or  unlucky 
character,  and  the  duya  of  the  month  according  to  their  order  in 
troduce  other  sets  of  unlucky  combina- 
tions. Thus  the  individual  days  of  the 
week  are  divided :  Monday  and  Thursday 
are  best.  Sunday*  and  Tuesday  are 
rather  "  angry."  Saturday  and  Wednes- 
day are  only  good  for  receiving  things 
(Yang-sa)  and  not  for  giving  away. 
Saturday  is  not  quite  so  gloomy  and 
malignant  as  in  Western  mythology. 

The  days  of  the  month  in  their  numer- 
ical order  are  unlucky  per  se  in  this  order. 
The  first  is  unludky  for  starting  any 
undertaking,  journey,  etc.  The  second 
is  very  bad  to  travel.  Third  is  good  pro- 
vided no  bad  combination  otherwise. 
Fourth  is  bad  for  sickness  and  accident 
(Ch'u-*jag)..  Eighth  bad.  The  dates 
counted  on  fingers,  beginning  from 
thumb  and  counting  second  in  the 
hollow  between  thumb  and  index  finger, , 
the  hollow  always  comes  out  bad,  thus 
second,  eighth,  fourteenth,  etc.  Ninth  is  good  for  long  journeys 
but  not  for  short  (Kut-da).     Fourteenth  and  twenty-fourth  are 


'  Symbols  op  Days  op  tbi  Wa 


Aocordiitg  to  the  rhyme : 

"^i-ma  mik-mar  nir  K*Ani ;  Da^wa  Ihak-pa  Ch'u-  r  K*ani ; 
P*iir-bu  di-c'cn  luh-i  K'am ;  Pasan  p'em-ba  Sn-i  K'am.** 
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like  fourth.  The  others  are  fairly  good  caeUris  paribus.  In  ac- 
counts^  etc.,  unlucky  days  are  often  omitted  altogether  and  the 
dates  counted  by  duplicating  the  preceding  day/ 

Chinese  geomantic  figures,  the  Pu-Kwft  (Par-Va)  and  the  Jfe- 
wa^  enter  largely  into  the  calculations  of  the  Lftma  astrologer,  and 
these  are  usually  figured  on  the  belly  of  a  spread  tortoise,  as  in 
the  above  figure,  whose  paws  sometimes  grasp  a  pole  surmounted 
by  or  transfixing  a  frog.* 

The  Pu-KwA  or  Par-k'a  symbolize  the  great  productive  and  an- 
tagonistic powers  of  nature,  as  summarized  in  a  most  interesting 
manner  by  Dr.  T^gge. 

The  first  character,  pQ,  is  the  Chinese  symbol  for  divining  by  the  lines 
produced  through  a  certain  process  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise-shell.  It 
consists  of  two  lines,'  which  may  possibly,  says  Dr.  Legge,  have  been 
intended  to  represent  the  lines  appearing  on  the  shell.  The  second 
character,  Ktod^  was  the  symbol  for  divining  by  means  of  the  eight 
famous  trigrams  of  Fil-hsi,  themselves  called  "  the  eight  Kw&.''  They 
are  not  character,  but  lineal  figures  composed  of  whole  and  divided 


lines,  on  which  wius  built  up  the  mysterious  book  called  the  Yl-Kiii, 
or  **Book  of  Clianges,"  with  its  sixty-four  hexagrams.  The  eight  trigrams 


^         ^      as 
are  here  shown  : — 


The  whole  lines  in  the  figures  are  styled  "the  strong,"  and  the 
divided  lines  ''the  weak."  The  two  represent  the  two  forms  of  the 
subtle  matter,  whether  eternal  or  created  is  not  said,  of  which  all 
things  are  composed.  Under  one  form  the  matter  is  active  and  is  called 
Tang  ;  under  the  other  it  is  passive,  and  is  called  Tin,  Whatever  is 
strong  and  active  is  of  the  Yang  nature ;  whatever  is  weak  and  passive 
is  of  the  Yin,  Heaven  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  light  and  darkness, 
male  and  female,  ruler  and  minister,  are  examples  of  these  antinomies. 

The  aggregate  of  them  makes  up  the  totality  of  being,  and  the  Yi  is 
supposed  to  give  in  its  diagram  a  complete  picture  of  the  phenomena  of 
that  totality.  It  does  not  give  us  a  sexual  system  of  nature,  though  of 
course  the  antinomy  of  sex  is  in  it ;  but  the  lines  on  which  it  is  con- 

»  Klapboth,  iv.,  137 ;  Hue,  ii.,  870. 

t  ThiB  may  be  the  sacred  three-legged  frog.    Gf.  also  my  article  (Jnd^  ^nft^.,  ISS^) 
on  **  Prog  Worship  among  the  Newars." 
>  Lbqob's  TKt  JUlu/.  qf  China,  p.  14,  do.  15. 
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struoted  embrace  other  antinomies  aa  well.  Authority  and  power  on 
one  side ;  inferiority  and  docility  on  the  other. 

Further,  the  hidden  operation  in  and  through  which  the  change  takes 
place  in  nature  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  Kwei  than,*^  usually  meaning 
*'  spirits/'  but  here  held  to  be  technical.  *'  Bhan  is  Tang,  and  indicates 
the  process  of  expanding ;  Kwei  is  Tin,  and  indicates  the  process  of 
contracting."  The  fashion  of  the  world  is  continually  being  altered. 
We  have  action  and  reaction,  flux  and  reflux,  and  these  changes  are  in- 
dicated in  the  diagrams,  which  are  worked  in  divination  by  manipulating 
a  fixed  number  of  stalks  of  a  plant  called  shih  (Ptarmica  Sihirioa),  and, 
indeed,  the  form  of  the  trigrams  themselves  is  suggestive  of  divination 
by  iwiffM, 

The  usual  seomantic  arrangement  of  the  Far-k'a  is  given  in 
figure.  Individually  they  are  named  Heaven,  Earth,  Fire,  Thunder, 
Mountains,  Celestial  Water,  Terrestrial  Water,  though  the  fourth  and 
eiffhth  are  sometimes  called  Iron  and  Tree.  And  Mountain,  Iron,  and 
Water  are  said  to  be  sons  of  the  Earth  and  Heaven,  while  Wind,  Fire, 
and  Tree  are  their  daughters. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  while  the  Chinese  use  only  the 
hexagrams  for  divination  purposes,  the  Tibetans  use  only  the  tri- 
grams in  this  way.* 
The  Nine  Mewa^sre  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  quadratic  square 
or  circle,  and  the  figures  usually,  as  in  a  magic 
square,  so  dis|)08ed  as  to  give  the  flame  total 
in  all  directions. 

.  The  spirits  of  the  seasons  also  powerfully 
influence  the  luckiness  or  unluckiness  of  the 
days.  It  is  necessary  to  know  which  spirit  has 
arrived  at  the  particular  place  and  time  when 
an  event  has  happened  or  an  undertaking  is 
entertained.  And  the  very  frequent  and  complicated  migrations 
of  these  aerial  spirits,  good  and  bad,  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the 
Lftmas*  The  most  malignant  of  these  evil  spirits  are  a  black  dog, 
a  monster  with  a  dragon-tail,  a  man  on  horseback,  and  the  fabulous 
Phcenix;  and  the  seasons  are  specially  assigned  to  these  in  the 
order  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter  respectively.* 

The  almanac  which  the  L&maist  astrologer  uses,  gives  for  each 
•  - 

>  LwioB,  op.  cit.,p.99, 

•  Cf.  Prof.  DB  La  Courmmat^  Ancient  CAinste  Divinnti&n  Uanmai^ThB  Yi  King.— 
Faris,  1889. 

*  «M(^ba  =  a  blot    Cf.  Pallas,  Mcng,,  ii.,  229 ;  Schlao.,  297. 
4  Schlao.,  299. 
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day  the  six  presiding  influences.    Thus  the  page  of  the  aknanack 
for  the  first  day  of  the  third  month  of  1891  (Iron-horse)  gives: — 


Cydic  Animal 
Tiger 


Weekday 

P'urba  (Thursday) 
(ffivinff 
Wind). 


Par-kha 

Li 
Mewa 
C'ikar 


Niddna 
N&marfipa 


Star 

M 

8he-sa 


^.; 


And  the  general  record  for  the  particular  month  is:  This  month's 
star  is  moderate  and  the  celestial  Mansion  is  the  sheep.  Nidaruif 
Avidya.  Element  is  mid-summer,  and  named  Great  Fire-Horse. 
It  is  time  for  plants  budding  and  marshes,  thunder  and  birds.  The 
empty  vase  is  in  the  east  (.*.  do  not  go  E.).  On  the  15th  day  the 
Teacher  taught  the  KcUdcahra  ;  it  is  a  holiday.  Thursday,  Sunday, 
and  Tuesday  are  good.  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  and  Wednesday 
are  bad.  The  "  Yas  "  road  (i.«.,  the  road  on  which  cake  and  the 
devil's  image  are  to  be  thrown)  is  N.W.  The  ««Zin-p'uA"  (a  kind  of 
geniuLB  looi)  in  the  Ox  and  Sheep  days  at  dawn  passes  from  W.  to 
E.  (•*.  at  tlmt  time  be  careful )l 

LlMAiST  Horoscopes. 

The  LSmaist  horoscopes  or  Tsis  are  of  several  kinds.  Those 
most  commonly  sought  are  for :  (a)  Birth  *  (b)  WhoU-Life  Foi^ 
cast  *  (c)  Marriage  « (d)  Death  *  and  the  (e)  AnmuU.^ 

They  are  written  in  cursive  characters  on  a  long  sheet  of  paper, 
and  attested  by  the  stamp  of  the  astrologer.  Such  manuscript 
divinations  usually  called  SuA-ta,  are  in  the  case  of  the  more 
wealthy  clients  mounted  on  silk.  A  preliminary  fee  or  present 
is  usually  given  to  the  astrologer  at  the  time  of  applying  for  the 
horoscope,  in  order  to  secure  as  favourable  a  presage  as  possible. 

Each  of  the  various  horoscopes  takes  into  account  the  conflict  or 
otherwise  of  the  elementary  and  astral  influences  dominant  at  the 
time  of  the  person's  birth,  as  compared  with  the  existing  influences 

1  iKyed-rtoii  *  U'-rab«  las  rtsis.  *  pag-rtsii.  *  er>'in  -rUi8. 

•  sKag-rtoii.  Other  horoscope*  for  general  and  extra  divinations  are  :  Oab-tsi  or 
"  Concealed,"  and  Qrub-tsi  or  **  the  perfect^  Astrology ;  and  the  Cliinesc  system  is 
termed  Xak^ti  in  distinction  to  the  Indian  or  Kar-Ui, 
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at  the  time  coosulted.  The  ordinary  horoscope  is  usually  arranged 
under  the  following  six  heads,  namely : — 

1.  The  year  of  birth  of  the  individual  in  its  auspicious  or  inauspicious 
bearings. 

2.  His  P^rVa^  influences. 

3.  His  "  Reversed  calculation  "  of  age  (Loy-mtn).  This  is  evidently 
introduced  in  order  to  afford  a  further  variety  of  conflicts. 

4.  "  The  Seixing-Rope  of  the  Sky."— This  seems  to  refer  to  a  popular 
idea  of  ultimate  ascent  to  the  celestial  regions  by  means  of  an  invisible 
rope. 

5.  <'  The  Earth-dagger."— This  is  an  invisible  dagger^  and  is  for  the 
individual  the  emblem  of  stability  and  safety  so  long  as  it  is  reported  to 
be  fixed  firmly  in  the  earth. 

6.  The  Mewa. 

And  each  of  these  several  heads  is  separately  considered  in  detail  with 
reference  to  its  conflicts  in  regard  to — (a)  the  Life  (or  trog) ;  (6)  the 
Body  (or  Ium)  ;  (c)  the  Power  or  capability  (6ail-('an) ;  (d)  the  Luck- 
horse  (or  rlui^ria) ;  and  («)  the  Intelligence  (62a). 

The  particular  Parik&a  and  Mewa  for  the  several  times  are  found 
by  reference  to  the  Lima's  almanac  as  above  noted ;  but  the  other 
details  are  elicited  by  divers  calculations  made  upon  the  astrologer's 
boardy^  and  in  consultation  with  the  various  manuals  on  the  subject* 

>  Tlio  iuitn)lfig(*r*i  Umnl  ONisiiitii  f»f  a  largo  impkiii  oii  wliicli  aw  ttrawii  fii|iifin*8  aimI 
the  other  necessary  gcomantic  flgures,  all  in  a  deAnite  and  convenient  relatirm  to  oacli 
oilier.  Tliis  napkin  is  spread  on  a  table,  and  iiie  calculations  are  made  with  coloured 
buttons  as  counters  which  are  kept  in  a  bag—the  several  elements  having  each  a 
recognized  colour:  tlius  wood  is  grttn^  fire  is  rtd^  earth  is  yeiiow,  iron  is  wkHe,  and 
water  is  Hue.  These  counters  are  placed  on  the  coloured  squares  as  in  a  chess-board, 
and  are  moved  according  to  rule,  eitlier  transversely  from  right  to  left  or  vice  vend,  or 
longitudinally  over  the  requisite  number  of  squares.  In  the  top  row  of  the  board  are 
the  sixty  squares  of  the  sixty-year  cycle,  all  named  and  in  tlie  proper  colour  of  their 
elements.  And  the  succeeding  rows  of  squares  sre  those  of  the  Life,  Body,  Power, 
Luck,  and  Intelligence  series,  each  with  its  appropriate  series  of  coloured  elements. 
The  other  divisions  rsUte  to  the  Paikhas  and  Mewas. 

The  calculations  are  made  according  to  rule  backwards  or  forwards  a  certain  number 
of  years  in  the  row  of  the  sixty-year  cycle  squares,  and  the  secondary  results  come  out  of 
the  vertical  columns  of  the  Life,  Body,  etc.,  series  according  to  the  conflict  of  their 
respective  elements ;  the  results  being  noted  by  white  or  black  seeds  or  buttons,  whidi  . 
have  the  following  vahies  t— 

Tlie  seven  recognized  degrees  of  afl&nity  or  repulsion  are  expressed  In  the  astrological 

accounts  by  the  following  signs  of  circles  and  crosses,  and  during  tlie  calculation  tlie 

circles  are  represented  by  white  buttons  and  the  crosses  l>y  black  buttons  or  seeds  ;— 

When  the  conflict  of  the  elements  comes  out— HioMcr,  •'.<.,  the  6eif  degree  as  QOO 

•.  M  »•  H         FrieMdfi^.t  the  better  ^  ^       OO 

(waters  "M  «2rJlJ!SZl*^ 

(CoN/tmracf  ovtrpoffe-) 
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These  manuals  have  their  signs  inscribed  on  the  belly  of  a  tortoise 
(see  page  453),  and  the  Mewa  occupies  the  centre. 

With  this  explanation  I  now  give  here  a  sample  of  a  horoscope 
for  one  family  for  one  year's  ill-luck,  in  which  the  prescribed 
worship  is  italicized.  I  have  added  in  footnotes  some  fiirther  ex- 
planations which  may  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  knowing 
in  more  detail  the  methods  by  which  the  Lfimaist-astrologer  makes 
his  calculations. 

•*The  Misfortune  Account  of  the  Family  of fob  the 

Earth-Mouse  Year  (t.e.,  1888  a.d.)." 
Salutation  to  MAfKJU^ftl  !  ^ 

A.— For  the  Father  of  the  Family. 

I. ^According  to  the  BiRTH -conflict. 

This  male,  a^ed  26  years,  being  born  in  the  Water- Hoe  year,  that  year  con- 
flicts with  the  Earth- Mouse  year  (the  present  year)  as  foflows  : — 

Life  =  0»         or  good,* 

Body  =  OO.     or  better,* 

Power  =  XX,      or  worse. 

Luck -horse   =  OOO*  or  ^^' 

Intel li|;^nce  =  X ,         or  bad. 

I.    As  modified  by  '*  Par JtAa. "--His  Park*a  for  the  year  is  Khoti,  which 
gives  the  Earth -Sheep  year  and  the  following  conflict : — 

Life  s=  worse. 

Body  s  better. 

When  the  conflict  oftlio  elements  comes  out  Son,  (.e.,  hcuUvI  =      Qx 

{ tyood  -4-   Wood'\%.e,fHHniiicibi' 
„  „  „  „     iFire     -f  Fire   V  iiiy^and.'.ou' 

(ii-oA     -4-  Iron  )  pontioHatulhad  =  X 

„  „  „  „        Jiiiemy,i.e„  wne  =       XX 

n  ft  f,  f        Deadly  hate,  i.e.,  worst  rs   x  X  X 

For  example,  water  meeting  iron,  «.«.,  its  **  molher"  is  the  very  best  and  .*.  =  OOO 
and  the  same  would  be  true  of  Are  meeting  wood.  But  wood  meeting  earth  would 
s  **frieHdt"  and  therefore  =  OO:  but  should  earth  meet  wood,  Uien  it  would  be 
"  enemy"  and  therefore  =  x  X  ;  and  water  meeting  wood  =  "  nentixility,"  or  Ox. 
While  Are  meeting  water  =  ^  deadly  hate"  and  therefore  =  x  X  X .  Then  Uie  average 
of  the  total  is  taken  as  the  average  result  of  the  conflict.  And  the  several  remedies 
necessary  to  avoid  each  and  all  of  tlie  calamities  thus  foretold  are  specified  categor- 
ically in  the  astrologers'  books. 

1  Tlie  metaphysical  Bodhisat  Malijufii  is  the  presiding  divinity  of  the  astrologers, 
and  he  is  alwa3rs  invoked  at  tlie  head  of  astrologic  prescriptions. 

*  The  year  of  his  birth  being  the  Water-Hog,  gives,  according  to  the  astrologic  table^ 
Water  as  the  trog  tor  that  year,  and  the  present  year  being  the  Earth-Mouse  year,  its 
troy,  according  to  the  table,  is  also  Water.  Tlierefore  Water  meeting  Water  =  Ot  *'*<t 
"good." 

'  The  lut  of  these  two  years  are  found  by  the  table  to  give  the  elements  respectively 
of  Water  and  Fire.  Therefore  Water  meeting  its  friend  Fire  =  OO  ^^  "  better,"  ».«., 
good  of  the  second  degree 
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Power  =  worse  than  bad. 

Luck-horse    =  bad. 
Intelligence  =  worse. 

At  modified  by  *<  Reversed  Age  Co/cu/cUton."— This  gives  a  **  good  " 

result,^  .-.  =  Q. 
As  modified  by  "  The Seixing  Rope  ofiheSky.''—T\ih  gives  "good,"« 
-   =  O*    [If  it  were  Sod,  then  prescribed  *<  The  closure  of  bhe 


door  to  the  sky  "  (spirito)].* 
As  modified  by"  The  Earth  da 


^     logger,'' — This  gives  a  medium  average, 

[If  It  were  bad  would  have  to  do  *'  The  closure  of  the  door  to  the 
earth  "  (spirits)].* 

Thus  the  suniiiiarj  of  the  year's  conflict  as  to  birth,  together  with  its 
preseribeil  remedies  is  :— 

**  Life  "  has  black  in  excess  ;  .  *.  to  urocure  long  life  have  read  very  much 

The  StUra  and  Dhdr<tnu/or  Long  L\fe, 
**  Body*'  has  white  in  excess ;  .%  the  Body  will  be  free  from  sickness 

(».f.,  only  as  regards  this  one  aspect  of  tlie  calculation). 
**  Power ^'  has  black  in  excess;  .'.  Food  shall  be  scanty,  and  cropn 
suffer,  and  cattle  die  or  be  lost.    To  neutralijie  it  (a)  have  read 
very  much  **  YaA-gug  "   or   the   Lnek-Iiestowing  and   *<  Kor- 
ean"  {the  Best  Weal^) ;  (b)  offer  holy  cakes;  (c)  also  give  food 
and  sicccts  to  nwnks  and  chUJh'en. 
"  Luck  "  has  black  in  excess  ;  .  *.  be  careful  not  to  provoke  a  law -suit  or 
go  on  a  long  journey.     To  neutralize  this  (a)  do  *'  Du-kar  "  100 
limes  ;  (b)  plani  a^  many  '•  Luh-ta^-fiags  "  as  years  of  your  izge ; 
(c)  offer  in  Ike  temple  13  lamps  wiih  incense,  etc.  ;  (d)  have  read 
the  **  mDo-nunl  **  very  mw:h ;  (e)  make  an  itnage  of  yourself  (of 
cooked  barley  or  rice)  and  throw  it  towards  your  enemy  ;  (f )  auo 
make  an  earthen  Caitya. 
*' Intelligence"  lias  black  in  excess;   .*.  have  read  the  ** La-gnk*'  or 
ioorship/or  rccallifig  the  Intelligence, 
IL-^According  to  Park'A— 

'His  Park'a  for  the  year  being  "  khon,^'  he  cannot  during  the  year  excavate 
earth  or  remove  stones.  The  Nftgas  and  the  Earth  master-demons  are  opposed 
to  him.  He  is  especially  liable  to  the  diseases  of  stiffened  joints  and  skin  dis- 
orders. In  the  second  month  he  is  especially  subject  to  danger.  The  N.  and 
R.  and  S.  directions  are  bad  for  him  ;   he  must  not  go  there.     For  removing 

1  This  Log-men  or  ** Reversed  4-  downwards"  Is  a  more  abstruse  calculation 
according  to  tlie  saying  :~~ 

"skyoB-pa  pu-yi  stag  t'og  nat  to  gnUu  t'ur, 
**  bud-mod  ma-yi  sprpl-t*og  nss  lo  gratis  gyon." 
For  flM^tf— the  mm  of  elements— begin  from  Tiger  and  count  age  downwards. 
For  females— ^he  motken    begin  from  Ape  and  count  age  i^MMitCf . 
Thus  the  birth-year  of  this  Individual  being  Water-Hog,  and  he  being  a  male,  and 
the  son  of  Water  being  Wood,  gives  us  for  his  Log-wun  the  Water-Tiger  year  (which  as 
1854  AJ>.).4K  And  as  he  is  male,  en  counting  downwards  from  the  Wood-Tiger  the  num- 
ber of  yean  of  his  age  («.«.,  96),  we  get  the  year  Earth-Hare  (•'.«.,  1879  aj>.).    And 
according  to  the  Log-men  Manual,  the  Earth-Hare  year  Is  **  'byor-pa  *'  or  Riches,  wfaicli 
is  given  the  value  of  *'  good,"  «.«.,  a=  Q. 

•  This  is  calculated  on  the  srog  of  the  Log-men  year,  minus  Ave  years.  In  this  case 
we  have  seen  Log-men  year  is  the  Earth-Hare  year.  Counting  back  to  the  fifth  year 
gives  the  Wood-Hog,  which  has  its  trog  the  element  water,  and  the  srog  of  the 
present  1888  aj>.  year,  vis.,  Earth-Mouse,  being  also  Water,  therefore  =  Oor  good  for 
the  **  sky-seixing  Rope.** 
t  See  next  chapter* 
«  See  next  chapter. 
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then  mrili (a) haveread  the  *'  OyiUmg-ha" teeiion  o/tKePr^fiiaPdramUa,  and 
(b)  do  the  worship  of  **  Oyazht-iong^'i  s  '*  The  400/'  i.e.,  100  torma  or  holy 
cakes.  100  lafnps  and  100  riee  and  100  water  Ojferings},  and  (o)  of  era  lamp  dauy 
in  woreh^. 

III.— According  to  Mewa— 

Hie  mewa  is  Dun-mar  (=  the  7  reds) :  therefore  the  Tsen  and  Gyalpo  demons 

five  trouble.  Dreams  will  be  bad.  The  gods  are  displeased.  Head»  liver,  and 
eart  will  give  pain,  and  boils  will  ensue.  To  prevent  these  evils  (a]  make  a 
**  Tsen  mdoe  '*  and  a  *'  Oyal  tudoe  "  {this  is  somewhat  like  the  Sa-aS}  hut  with- 
out the  ram's  head);  (o)  The  favourite  gods  cmd  guardians  (srung-ma)  of 
individual :  Do  their  worship  energetically  ;  and  (c)  ransotn  a  sheep  from  the 
butchers. 

B.— For  the  Wife. 
I.— According  to  Bibth-OOHFLICt— 

This  female  bom  in  Iron-Monkey  year  (•.«.,  29  years  ago).  That  year  com- 
pared with  the  Earth  Mouse  year  {i.e.,  1688  A.D.)  gives  :~ 

Life  =  O  X 

Body  =  O  X 

Power  =  O  O  O 

Luck  s=  X 

Intelligence  =  O  X 

1 .  As  modified  by  her  Parkha,  i^hich  is  Li.  Theee  come  out  respectively, 

X  X,  O  O.  X  X,  O.  X  X. 

2.  As  modified  by  *'  Reversed  Age  Calculation  "  s  x 

3.  As  modified  by'*  The  Sky-rope"  s  O  X 

4.  As  fiwdt/ied  by  «*  The  Eara  dagger  "  «  O  O  O 
The  total  of  the  year's  conflict  is  .  *.  :~ 

Life  and  Intelligence  are  bad,  like  No.  1,  and  must  be  treated  accord- 
ingly, and  in  addition  to  No.  1. 
Body  and  power  are  good. 

Luck  is  neutral ;  therefore  the  good  people  will  be  kind  to  yon ;  and  the 

bad  people  will  trouble ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  do  very 

much    ''Mikha  fa-iot"  to  drive  away  scandal  (from)  men^s 

mouth. 

The  Sky-seinng  Rope  is  interrupted  {i.e.,  cut) ;  therefore— 

{l)de  very  much  **  te-gyed,**  and  **  ser-k'yetn  "  (or  oblation  of  wine  to  the 

gods) ; 
(2)  prepare  a  "  nam-go  "  to  close  breach  in  the  sky-connection. 
The  conjunction  of  her  vear  (Monkey  with  Mouse)  is  not  good  ;    .  *.  she 
cannot  journey  far.    And  if  she  does  any  business  she  will  suffer ; .  *.  haveread 
'*Tdsh%tsig-pa.*' 
II.— According  to  Park'a— 

Tlie  Park'a  being  Li,  she  must  not  try  to  build  or  repair  a  house  or  allow 
any  marriage  in  her  house  or  spill  any^water  on  the  hearth.  The  devil-spirit  of  a 
dead  person  is  offended  vrith  her.  Headache  and  eyeache  will  occur ;  .  -.  (a)  do 
not  look  at  fresh  flesh  meat  or  blood  ;  (6)  in  the  8tii  month  will  be  especially 
bad  ;  (e)  must  not  tfo  W.  or  N.W. ;  {d)  have  read  the  <*  Dd-mang  "and*'Oye- 
tang  ;  "  (e)  be  caraful  not  to  provoke  quarrels. 
///.  ^According  to  Mewa— 

Her  Mewa  is  **  some  thing  '* ;  therefore  will  occur  sudden  domestic  quarrels 
of  great  seriousness,  lying  reports  of  infidelity,  also  grief  among  relatives,  and 
dropsy.    To  prevent  these  do — 

(a)  Gya  M  {i.e.,  100  lamps,  100  rice,  100  water,  and  100  torma);  Ih) 
Lu-tor,  or  offering  of  cake  to  the  IfOgas  and  Dug-kar  (=  white 
umbrella-god  witn  1,000  heads) ;  (c)  Also  ransom  a  goat. 

»  Kttie  p.  160. 
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C— For  thb  Dauqutbb,  aubo  7. 

L—AectntUt^  to  Bibtm-oohflict— 

Thifi  female,  born  in  ilie  Water-Hone  year,  7  years  ago.  That  year 
eonflieted  with  the  Earth-Mooae  year  as  follows:— x  X,  O  X,  x  X» 
OO.  X  X. 

1.  As  modi/M 6y  A«r  *•  Parkha,"  which  issiii.  It  is :— O  O  O*  O  O  0> 

O  X,  X  x.OOO. 

2.  Asmodi/idd  by  her  "Beveraed  Age  CakuiaiioH  "  ^  Q 

3.  As  by  •*  Skff-rvpe'*  =  Q  X 

4.  Ashy  "I^ Earth-dagger"  -  O  X 

The  total  of  the  year's  conflict  .*.  is,  Life,  Intelligence,  Body,  and  Luck  are 
good  of  2nd  degree.  Power  is  bad  ;  therefore  do  as  for  her  faiher  No.  1,  pre* 
viously  noted, 

"  Sky-seising  Rope  "  and  Earth-dagKer  **  are  neutral.     For  evil  Sky-seising 
Rope,  AoM  rtad  the  Smtra  <'  Akasgarbba." 
AtCdjfor  Earth-dagger  have  read  **  Sa-yisnying  po-f  mdo," 
and  repeat  as  frequently  <u  pears  ^  age,  is. ,  7  times. 

The  conjunction  of  her  birth  year,  the  Horse,  with  tliat  of  the  present  rear, 
the  Mouse,  is  very  bad,  as  these  two  are  enemies ;  for  this  have  read  the 
Chinese  "sloA^gaA-roaA." 

IL—Aeeording  to  Pabk'a— 

Her  Park'a  is  sm.  Be  careful  not  to  break  a  twig  or  demolish  any  tree 
saered'  to  the  Nftgas  or  other  deities  (miyan),  and  don^t  handle  a  carpenter's 
tool  for  the  same  reason.  In  8nd  montn  when  buds  come  out,  it  is  somewhat 
bad  for  you,  as  the  NAoas  are  then  pre-eminent.  The  West  and  N.W. 
directions  are  bad,  and  nave  to.be  aroided.  For  these  ev&s  have  reeut  the 
'*  Ddmang.*' 

III.— According  to  Mbwa— 

Her  Mewa  is  luce  her  father's  (No.  1),  asid  ther^ort  do  aeeordingiy. 


D.— Fob  tub  Son,  aqbd  6. 

I.—Aceording  to  Bibth-cohflict— 

This  male  (son),  bom  in  the  Wood- Ape  year,  5  years  aso.    Tliat  year 
compared  with  the  Earth-Mouse  year  gives  r—O  X  •  O  Oi  O  0»  X .  O  X. 

1.  As  nwdified  by  his   ^' Parkha^  which   is   kham.    U  is  Q   X, 
^      ^0,000,000,000. 

2.  Ashy  ** Reversed  Age  Calcuiation*' ^  X 

3.  Ashy '* Sky-rope."  =  O  O 

4.  As  hy*^ Earth-dagger."  «  X   x 
Tlie  total  of  the  year's  conflict .  *.  is  :— 

Body,  Power,  and  Luck  are  good. 
Life  and  Intelligence  are  neutral  or  middling. 
The  Sky-rope  is  not  broken,  and  therefore  good. 
The  Earth-dagger  is  withdrawn,  and  thennore  bad. 
For  the  latter— 

(a)  make  as  many  etay  Chaiiyas  as  possible  ; 

(b)  the  torma-cake  qf  the  earth-goddess  {Sa-yilha-mo) ;  and 

(c)  give  also  torma-cake  to  the  Ndga  demigods. 
IL—Aeeording  to  •'  Pabk'a  •'— 

Hii  Park'a  being  k*am^  don't  go  to  a  large  river,  and  to  pools  and  other 
waters  reputed  to  be  the  abode  of  water-spirits.  Don't  stir  or  disturb  the 
water.  Don't  go  out  at  night.  Don't  eat  fish.  The  Tsan  fiends  are  ill  dis- 
posed towards  you.  These  spirits  are  especially  malevolent  to  you  in  the  6tli 
month  ;  .*.  be  careful  then.  Don't  go  in  a  S. W.  and  N.E.  direction.  Eave 
read  {\)kLu  'bum  and  (2)  Ser-*od  dampa  *don. 
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IIL—Aceording  to  Mbwa— 

This  Mewa  is  ku-mar.  The  Maroo  and  Taan  fiends  are  ill  diepoeed  towards 
yon.  For  this  as  (a)  fnake  "  de-gHU  kyi  mdosgtoAt'*  which  is  like  the  Sa-gd 
and  "Sky-door"  with  threads  and  masts,  and  (b)  have  read  weU  "gser-'od 
gyak  deyabt.** 

Oenerai  Nate  on  the  Orand  Average  (f  the  tdwve. 

The  Mewa  is  excessively  red.  It  thns  betokens  shedi'ing  of  blood  by 
accident.  There/ore  tnake  * '  Tean  mdoe  *'  and  the  bloody  '*  Mamo  mdoe  "  masts 
(see  page  464).  And  have  read  a»  mntk  eu poe$ible--{\)  etobe  po^'e-f-gsw^, 
(2)  gta-i  yum,  (3)  nor-rgyun-ma-i gtuhe  gaih-man  agroge. 

• 

The  extravagant  amount  of  worship  prescribed  in  the  above 
horoscope  is  only  a  fair  sample  of  the  amount  which  the  I^Kmas 
order  one  family  to  perform  so  as  to  neutralize  the  current 
year's  demoniacal  influences  on  account  of  the  family  inter- 
relations only.  In  addition  to  the  worship  herein  prescribed  there 
also  needs  to  be  done  the  sx>ecial  worship  for  each  individual  ac- 
cording to  his  or  her  own  life's  horoscope  as  taken  at  birth ;  and 
in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  their  additional  burden  of.wor* 
ship  which  accrues  to  their  life  horoscope  on  their  marriage,  due  to 
the  new  set  of  conflicts  introduced  by  the  conjunction  of  their 
respective  years  and  their  noxious  influences;  and  other  rites 
should  a  death  have  happened  either  in  their  own  family  or 
even  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  when,  despite  the  execu- 
tion of  all  this  costly  worship,  sickness  still  happens,  it  necessitates 
the  further  employment  of  Lfimas,  and  the  recourse  by  the  more 
wealthy  to  a  devil-dancer  or  to  a  special  additional  horoscope 
by  the  L&ma.  So  that  one  family  alone  is  prescribed  a  sufficient 
number  of  sacerdotal  tasks  to  engage  a  couple  of  Lamas  fairly 
fully  for  several  months  of  every  year  I 

A  somewhat  comical  result  of  all  this  wholesale  reading  of 
scriptures  is  that,  in  order  to  get  through  the  prescribed  reading 
of  the  several  bulky  scriptures  within  a  reasonable  time,  it  is  the 
practice  to  call  in  a  dozen  or  so  LSmas,  each  of  whom  reads  aloud, 
but  all  at  the  same  time,  a  different  book  or  chapter  for  the 
benefit  of  the  person  concerned. 

So  deep-rooted  is  the  desire  for  divination  even  in  ordinary 
affairs  of  every-day  life,  that,  in  addition  to  these  elaborate 
horoscopes,  nearly  every  Lama,  even  the  most  ignorant,  and 
most  of  the  laity,  especially  the  poorer  class  who  cannot  afford 
the  expense  of  spiritual  horoscopes,  seek  for  themselves  presages 
by  more  simple  methods,  by  cards,  by  rosary  beads  or  pebbles. 
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by  dice,  by  sheep's  shoulder  bUtdes/  by  omens,  etc.  And  the 
results  are  allowed  to  determine  the  movements  of  the  indi- 
vidual, as  every  traveller  who  has  had  to  do  with  Tibetans  knows 
to  his  cost.  It  is  a  sort  of  fortune-telling,  which;  however,  is  not 
resorted  to  for  the  mere  idle  curiosity  of  ascertaining  fortune  long 
beforehand,  but  seriously  to  find  the  issues  of  undertakings  in 
hand  or  those  immediately  contemplated  by  the  consulter. 

For  the  purposes  of  divination  most  fiimilies  possess  a  small 
divining  manual  called  md  or  ^^md-pe**^  These  books  show 
the  portent  attached  to  the  particular  number  which  is  elicited 
and  also  the  initiatory  spells. 

The  cards  used  for  most  divination  purposes  are  small  oblong 
strips  of  cardboard,  each  representing  several  degrees  of  lucky 
and  unlucky  portents  suitably  inscribed  and  pictorially  illustrated, 
and  to  each  of  these  is  attached  a  small  thread. 

In  consulting  this  oracle,  an  invocation  is  first  addressed  to  a 
favourite  deity,  frequently  the  goddess  T&rS,  and  the  packet  is 
held  by  the  left  hand  on  a  level  with  the  Ceuse,  and,  with  closed 
eyes,  one  of  the  threads  is  grasped,  and  its  attached  card  is  drawn 
out.  The  best  out  of  three  draws  is  held  to  decide  the  luck  of 
the  proposed  undertaking,  or  the  ultimate  result  of  the  sickness  or 
the  other  question  of  fortune  sought  after. 

Divination  by  th^  rosary  is  especially  practised  by  the  more 
illiterate  people,  and  by  the  Bon  priests.  A  preliminary  spell  is 
chanted : — 

''  gSol  /  ye  dkarma  t  Dm  Sha4eya  Muneye  wA-hdh  I  Kramunsye  ivd- 
hah  !  MaddhAumumye  wdhOh  /"  After  liaving  repeated  this,  breathe 
upon  the  rosary  and  say  **Ifamo-Guru/  1  bow  down  before  the 
kwd,  merciful  and  noble  Lima,  the  three  Holy  Ones,  the  yidam 
(tutelary  deity),  and  before  all  the  collections  of  p&kkinis,  religiouK 
protectors  and  guardians  of  the  magic-circle,  and  I  beg  that  you  will 
cause  the  truth  to  descend  on  this  lot.  I  also  beg  you^  O !  reli^ous 
protectors  and  guardians,  Brihma,  Indra,  the  others  of  the  ten  erec- 
tions Nanda  and  Takshaka,  the  Niga  kings,  including  the  eight  great 
Nftgas,  the  sun,  the  eight  planets,  the  twenty-eight  constellations  of 
stars,  the  twelve  great  chiefs  of  the  injnrers,  and  the  great  locality 
gods,  to  let  the  true  light  descend  on  my  lot,  and  let  the  truth  and 
reality  appear  in  it.'' 

After  repeating  the  above,  the  rosary  is  taken  in  the  palm  and 
rolled  between  the  two  revolving  palms,  and  the  hands  clapped 

>  See  description  by  Tai^iab,  quota  1  by  Bockhill  {L^  p.  841). 
•  I.f .,  sliort  for  "  iii6-pcchft/*  or  *•  The  md  book.' 

HH 
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thrice.  Then,  closiDg  the  eyes,  a  portion  of  the  rosary  is  seized 
between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  each  hand,  and  opening  the 
eyes  the  intervening  beads  are  counted  from  each  end  in  threes. 
And  according  as  the  remainder  is  1,  2,  or  3  depends  the  result. 
Thus:— 

(1)  If  One  aa  a  remainder  eome$  after  One  as  the  previous  i^emaintfer, 
eveiything  is  favourable  in  life,  in  friendship,  in  trade,  etc. 

(2)  If  Two  eomee  after  Two  it  is  bad:  '*The  cloudless  sky  will  be 
suddenly  darkened,  and  there  will  be  loss  of  wealth.  So  Rim-'gro 
must  be  done  repeatedly,  and  the  gods  must  be  worshipped,  which  are 
the  only  preventions." 

(3)  If  Three  eomee  after  Three  it  is  very  good :  **  Prosperity  is  at 
hand  in  trade  and  everjrthing." 

(4)  If  Three  comes  after  One  it  is  good :  ''  Rice  plants  will  grow  on 
sandy  hUls,  widows  will  obtain  husbands,  and  poor  men  will  obtain 
riches." 

(5)  If  One  eomee  afUr  Two  it  is  good  :  *'  Bvexy  wish  will  be  fulfilled 
and  riches  will  be  found  ;  if  one  travels  to  a  dangerous  place  one  will 
escape  every  danger." 

(6)  If  One  eomee  after  Three  it  is  good :  ''  Qod's  help  will  always  be 
at  hand,  therefore  worship  the  gods." 

(7)  If  Two  eomee  after  Three  it  is  not  very  good,  it  is  middling  : 
''  lAgal  proceedings  will  come." 

(8)  If  Three  eomee  after  Two  it  is  good  :  "Turquoise  fountains  will 
spring  out  and  fertilise  the  ground,  unexpected  food  will  be  obtained, 
and  escape  is  at  hand  from  any  danger." 

(0)  If  Two  eomeeafterOne  it  is  bad :  "  Oontagious  disease  will  come. 
But  if  the  gods  be  worshipped  and  the  devils  be  propitiated,  then  it  will 
be  prevented." 

The  most  ordinary  mode  of  divination  is  by  counters  of  seeds  or 
pebbles  in  sets  of  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-one,  which  may  be  used 
with  or  without  a  dice-board.  If  a  dice-board  be  used,  it  consist's 
of  small  squares  drawn  on  paper  to  the  number  of  fifteen  or  of 
twenty-one,  and  each  square  has  got  a  number  within  a  circle 
corresponding  to  a  number  in  the  md-jos  or  divination-book.  The 
set  of  ten  is  called  **  The  Ten  Fairy  Circle,*'  ^  and  requires  a  board 
bearing  the  outline  of  an  eight-petalled  lotus  arranged  as  pairs 
of  petals  which  correspond  to  the  Tantrik  sjrmbols  of  the  five 
Jinas  (vajra,  gem,  etc),  the  fifth  being  in  the  centre,  and  its  pair 
of  petals  is  named  the  ^<  Consort"  of  the  Jina  and  the  Sfikti.*    The 


1  inKal-'gro-ma. 

*  Tlius  rDorJo  Kahgro,  rdo-rjo  ihugi-'gro,  Uie  former  liaTliig  liighor  rank  and 
better  prognosis. 
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counters  are  white  and  black  pebbles  or  seeds,  only  one  black  one 
to  each  series.  And  after  the  invocation  to  the  special  deity  and 
shaking  up  and  mixing  all  the  seeds  in  the  closed  palm  they  are 
then  told  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  still  closed 
palm  on  to  the  squares  in  the  numerical  order  of  the  latter,  and 
the  number  on  which  the  black  seed  comes  out  determines  by 
means  of  the  md-pe  book  the  divination  result  of  the  particular 
fortune  sought  for. 

The  set  of  fifteen  squares  is  called  "  Ghya-nag^man-ch'u,"  or 
'*  The  Chinese  medicinal  water."  It  consists  of  a  triple  series  of 
five  squares,  with  the  numbers  arranged  as  in  the  sketch.  But 
properly,  as  its  name  implies,  the  seeds 
should  be  dropped  into  a  vessel  of  water, 
and  no  dice-board  is  then  needed.  This 
kind  of  divination  is  used  especially  in 
sickness,  hence  it  is  called  '*  medicinal.*' 
But  the  manual  most  commonly  consulted 
for  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  sickness 
is  **The  calculation  of  the  eight  god- 
desses.**  This  book  gives  a  fixed  prognosis 
and  prescriptions  of  remedial  worship  for  the  month  in  series  of 
fours.  Thus  for  its  reference,  only  the  day  of  the  month  is  needed, 
and  no  dice  or  seeds  are  necessary.' 

The  set  of  twenty-one  squares  is  called  "The  twenty-one 
TSras,**  after  the  twenty-one  forms  of  that  obliging  goddess. 
Above  the  centre  of  the  diagram  is  a  figure 
of  that  goddess,  who  is  specially  invoked  in 
this  divination.  The  numbers  run  as  in 
the  diagram  here  given.  As  a  sample  of 
the  oracles  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  divina- 
tion-results from  Tar&'s  series.  If  the  black 
seed  fiills  on  1,  2,  8,  or  9,  the  divination  is 
as  follows: — 

No.  1.  The  Jewel. — ^If  you  do  not  go  to  sea 
then  vou  will  get  the  jewel  For  merohantfl* 
and  thieves'  adventures  it  is  good.  For  your 
own  house  and  soul  it  is  excellent.     Bat  if  you 
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are  sick  it  ia  somewhat  bad.  For  travelling  70U  should  first  feed 
people  and  dogs.  Ton  will  obtaiq  a  son  and  get  temporal  power. 
Your  wishes  will  ultimately  be  gratified.  You  nave  a  thief  as  an 
enemy. 

No.  2.  The  TurquoUe  Spring. — ^The  dried  valley  will  yield  springs, 
and  plants  will  become  veraant,  and  timely  rain  wul  fall.  The  absent 
will  soon  return.  Do  the  dPaii-bstod  worship  of  the  enemy  god, 
and  the  worship  of  your  own  special  god  (moh'od  Iha).  It  ia  good  for 
marriaee. 

No.  8.  The  Conch  Chaiiya.-r-ln  the  supreme  'Og-min  heavens  it  is 
good  for  the  lower  animals.  In  the  three  worlds  of  existence  is 
long  life  and  auspicious  time.  Your  desires  will  be  realised.  Life 
is  good.  If  you  are  ill,  whitewash  the  Oaitya  and  worship  in  the 
temple.  The  enemy  is  somewhat  near.  For  merchants  tbe  time 
is  rather  late,  but  no  serious  loss  will  happen.     For  health  it  is  good. 

No.  9.  The  Invalid. — If  an  actual  invalid  it  is  due  to  demim  of 
grand-parents.  Agriculture  will  be  bad.  Cattle  will  suffer.  To  pre- 
vent this  offer  the  "  black  "  cake  of  the  three  heads  (^or  nag  mgd 
sum)  and  do  <' calling  for  luck."  For  your  wishes,  business,  and 
credit  it  is  a  bad  outlook.  For  sickness  do  '*  obtaining  long  life." 
Mend  the  road  and  repaint  the  ^*Mai^i"  stones.  Household  things 
and  life  are  bad.  For  these  read  the  *'  d6  mang  "  spells,  also  Du-Kar 
and  Dok.  The  ancestral  devil  is  to  be  suppressed  by  Srignon.  Avoid 
conflict  with  enemy  and  new  schemes  and  long  journeys. 

The  titles  of  the  other  numbers  indicate  somewhat  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  n&mely  : — 


3.  Gk>lden  2>or;>. 

4.  Fainted  vase. 

5.  Turquoise  parrot. 

6.  Verdant  plants. 

7.  Lady        carrying 

child. 

10.  White  lion. 


11.  Golden  vase. 

1 2.  Turquoise  dragon. 

13.  Oaruda. 

14.  Tigress. 

15.  Sun  and  moon. 

16.  Enemy  with  bow 

and  arrows. 


17.  Fiendess  with  red 

mouth. 

18.  'Gong  king-devil. 

19.  Peacock. 

20.  Glorious       white 

conch. 

21.  The  great  king. 


The  foregoing  are  the  forms  of  dice-boards  used  by  the  laity  and 
the  lower  clergy.  The  more  respectable  Lamas  use  a  circular  disc 
with  twenty-eight  divisions  in  the  form  of  three  concentric  lotus- 
flowers,  each  of  the  petals  of  the  two  outer  whorls  bearing  a  number 
which  corresponds  to  a  number  in  the  divining  manual  which  is 
called  **  The  one  who  sees  all  actions." '  The  margin  of  the  disc 
is  surrounded  by  flames.  This  more  artistic  arrangement  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  figure.  As  a  sample  of  this  oracle  I  give 
here  the  detail  of  No.  1  and  list  of  the  presiding  divinities  of  the 
other  numbers. 


**  Lam-byod  «Nt'on-ba  kuii-Alan/* 
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No.  1.,  Bkagavdn  (a  title  of  Buddha).  You  are  of  the  wise  olaas, 
or  if  not  you  will  get  a  y^ijae  son.  Your  god  needs  to  be  worshipped 
fully,  and  what  you  desire  will  be  realised,  and  you  will  obtain  long 
life  and  freedom  from  sickness.  And  if  you  are  a  male  this  blessing 
will  last  for  nine  years.     If  you  are  a  female  then  nine  monks  must  be 


^^     if^'^f^^*^'^^.4krfui» 


LOTVS  DlCB-BOABD. 

engaged  to  read  the  Ififlihi  AbidharmOj  and  four  monks  must  do 
the  dok-pa^  clapping  of  hands  to  drive  away  the  evil  spirits;  for  in  the 
south  is  a  king  demon  who  is  angry  with  you  and  your  heart  is  disturbed 
and  your  temper  bad.  On  this  account  do  the  worahip  of  the  king 
demon  and  wear  his  charm.  In  your  house  children  will  be  unsafe, 
but  they  will  not  die.  Your  valuable  goods  are  likely  to  go,  there- 
fore do  the  worship  of  Nor-Vuh  or  "  the  obtaining  of  wealth.** 
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The  names  of  the  dmnitieB  of  the  other  numbers,  which  give  some 
indication  of  the  nature  of  the  divination,  are : — 


2.  Avalokita.    ^ 

8.  Ugyen  Rinbooh'e. 

4.  T&rft. 

6.  Vajrapftni. 

6.  Yes'eNorbu. 

7.  Oandan. 

8.  Indra. 

9.  Maftjusrl. 

10.  Dorje  leg-pa. 

11.  Sirge  Sishi. 


12.  Dorje  Gya-t'am. 

13.  Yu'duk  Nonmo, 

14.  ToA-fian  Lhamo. 

15.  Ttomch'en  Nagpo. 

16.  Lungpa  Kjrithik. 

17.  Durpag  Nag. 

18.  Oarwa  Bisha. 

19.  Oyachakua. 

20.  Nad-bdak  Remati, 

god  of  sickness. 


21.  Tsunpa. 

22.  Oh'ui  Lhamo. 

23.  Tuk-ng-pa. 

24.  Sipi  Kukhor. 

25.  Damc'a  Dsema. 

26.  DreoDagyak. 

27.  Puman  XTkpu. 

28.  iSfftg-nag. 


The  dice  used  in  divination  and  fortune-telling  are  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  (a)  ordinary  ivory  or  bone  dice  marked  with  black  dots  from 
one  to  six  as  in  European  dice,  and  (fr)  a  solitary  wooden  cube,  on 
each  of  the  six  sides  of  which  is  carved  a  letter  corresponding  to  a 
similar  letter  in  the  manual.  Here  also  maybe  mentioned  the 
loaded  dice  used  in  ^^  The  scape-goat  ceremony,"  see  the  chapter 
on  festivals. 

The  ordinary  ivory  dice  are  used  in  a  set  of  three  with  the  Lhamo 
M6  or  <<The  goddess'  divination  manual,"  which  provides  for 
results  from  three  to  eighteen.  These  three  dice  are  usually 
thrown  on  the  book  itself  from  tlie  bare  hand  after  having  been 
shaken  up  in  the  closed  palm.  More  luxurious  people  possess  a 
small  wooden  bowl  from  which  they  throw  the  dice,  also  a  pad  on 
which  to  throw  them. 

The  solitary  wooden  dice  is  used  for  divination  along  with  the 
manual  of  Manjusii.  It  contains  on  its  six  sides  the  six  letters, 
compound  or  otherwise,  of  Manju^rTs  spell — A,  R,  P,  TS,  N, 
DI.  The  wood  of  this  dice  should  be  made  of  either  ManjusrTs 
sacred  **  bla"  tree,  or  sandal,  or  rose-wood,  or  if  none  of  these 
woods  are  available,  then  the  dice  should  be  made  of  conch-shell 
or  glass. 

In  the  manual  of  this  dice  the  portent  of  each  letter  is  divided 
into  the  following  sections,  namely — House,  Favours,  Life,  Medical, 
Enemy,  Visitors,  Business,  Travel,  Lost  property.  Wealth,  Sickness, 
etc.,  which  cover  all  the  ordinary  objects  for  which  the  oracle  is 
consulted.    As  an  example  I  here  extract  the  portents  of  A : — 

« <  A '  is  the  best  of  all  for  great  L&mas  and  for  lay  officers,  and 
what  you  will  perform  will  have  a  good  result.  For  low  people  it 
means  a  little  sadness ;  therefore  worship  you^  favourite  god. 
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**  EouM  teeiion. — ^All  your  household  will  he  happy  and  lucky,  and 
for  a  time  your  house  will  be  safe ;  but  where  the  cattle  dweU,  there 
a  thief  and  rogue  will  perhaps  oome.  To  avoid  this  repeat,  or  get 
repeated  (by  Lftmas),  10,000  times  the  spell  of  Marlcl. 

<*  Favimn  section, — ^The  favours  you  wish  will  be  got  gradually.  To 
remove  the  difficulty  in  Uie  way  of  getting  these  repeat,  or  get  repeated, 
100,000  times  the  spell  of  gra-lfia,  and  also  of  iHsvi  16-gy(>n-ma  (this 
latter  is  Om/  piiha-Ui  par^M^shehW€hri  tarba  <2f^Ia-to-«Aa-ma-na-y0  two- 
hd/\  and  do  the  Dug4ear  with  its  contained  (zlog-fagyur  (clapping  of 
bands)  celebration. 

**  Life  {8rog). — ^This  is  good.  But  the  gD'6n  demon  from  the  east 
and  south  came  with  a  blue  and  black  article  you  got.  To  clear  away 
this  cloud  do,  or  get  done,  100,000  grib-sel,  and  do  the  Niga  w6rship 
and  read,  or  get  read,  1,000  times  Sherab-SFiApo. 

"  Medical, — Taking  the  medicine  prescribed  for  you  for  a  long  time 
secretly  you  shall  recover.  Also  bum  a  lamp  nightly  from  sunset  to 
sunrise  as  an  offering  to  the  gods. 

**  Enemy, — ^You  shall  not  suflfor,  as  your  god  is  strong  and  will  pro- 
tect you. 

**  Ptsiicrc — probable. — ^They  are  coming,  or  news  of  their  visit  will 
soon  be  received. 

*'  Busineec, — If  you  quickly  do  business  it  shall  be  profitable — delay 
shall  be  unprofitable. 

'*  Travd, — ^The  actual  leaving  of  your  house  shall  be  difficulty  but  if 
you  persevere  you  shall  travel  safely. 

**  LoH  prcperiy. — If  you  go  to  the  north-west  you  shall  get  the  lost 
property,  or  news  of  it"* 

A  most  peculiar  application  of  the  dice -is  for  determining  the 
sacoessive  regions  and  grades  of  one's  future  re-births.  Fifty-six 
or  more  squares  of  about  two  inches  wide  are  painted  side  by  side 
in  contrasted  colours  on  a  large  sheet  of  cloth,  thus  giving  a 
chequered  area  like  an  ordinary  draught  or  chess-board.  Each 
square  represents  a  certain  phase  of  existence  in  one  or  other  of 
the  six  regions  of  re-birth,  and  on  it  is  graphically  depicted  a 
figure  or  scene  expressive  of  the  particular  state  of  existence  in  the 
world  of  man,  or  beast,  or  god,  or  in  hell,  etc,  and  it  bears  in  its 
centre  the  name  of  its  particular  form  of  existence,  and  it  also 
contains  the  names  of  six  other  possible  states  of  re-birth  which 
ensue  from  this  particular  existence,  these  names  being  preceded 
by  one  or  other  of  the  following  six  letters :  A,  S,  R,  O,  D,  Y, 
which  are  also  borne  on  the  six  faces  of  the  wooden  cube  which 
forms  the  solitary  dice  for  this  divination. 

Starting  from  the  world  of  haman  existence,  the  dice  is  thrown, 
and  the  letter  which  turns  up  determines  the  region  of  the  next 
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Rb-dirth  Dice-board. 
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re-birth.  Then  proceeding  from^it  the  dice  is  again  thrown  and 
the  letter  turned  up  indicates  the  next  state  of  re-birth  from  thi^ 
new  existenoey  and  so  on  from  square  to  square  ad  infinitum* 

Thus  for  the  Lamaist  layman  there  appear  only  six  states  of 
re-birth  ordinarily  possible,  namely : — 

A.  The  path  of  the  sorcerer;  8.  Many  days'  journey  (Niii  te'og  lam) ; 
R.  The  "bent  goers,"  t.0.,  the  beasts;  G.  The  Unorthodox,  1 0.,  a  follower 
of  the  B<$n  or  pre-Llmaist  form  of  religion  in  Tibet;  D.  an  Indian 
heretic ;  Y.  a  ghostly  state  in  Limbo. 

The  dice  accompanying  my  copy  of  this  board  seems  to  have 
been  loaded  so  as  to  show  up  the  letter  Y,  which  gives  a  ghostly 
existence,  and  thus  necessitates  the  performance  of  many  expensive 
rites  to  counteract  so  undesirable  a  &te«  But  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  six  states  of  possible  re-birth  are  the  extraordinary  states 
of  re-birth  to  be  obtained  by  the  grcmd  coup  of  turning  up  the  letter 
A  five  times  in  succession  or  the  letter  S  thirteen  times  in  succession. 
The  former  event  means  direct  re-birth  in  the  paradise  of  St. 
Padma  and  his  mythical  primordial  god,  Samantabhadra,  while 
the  latter  event  is  re-birth  immediately  into  the  grander  paradise 
of  the  coming  Buddha,  Maitreya. 

Every  year  has  its  general  character  for  good  or  evil  foretold 
in  the  astrological  books  (like  Zadkiel's),^  but  like  most  oracular 
utterances,  these  prophecies  are  couched  in  rather  ambiguous 
terms,  and  as  there  are  four  or  five  versions  of  these  forecasts 
for  each  year  of  the  twelve-year  cycle  in  addition  to  a  separate  set 
for  each  year  of  the  sixty-year  cyde,  there  is  thus  considerable 
latitude  allowed  for  accounting  for  most  phenomena. 

In  1891,  during  that  great  visitation  of  locusts  which  swarmed 
over  India  and  into  Bikhim  as  well,  the  local  Lamas  were  in  great 
glee  on  finding  that  the  plague  of  locusts*  was  down  in  the  L&maist 

1  The  ordinary  Llmaist  forecast  for  1891  ran  as  follows :  During  this  year  of  the 
Iron-Hare,  there  is  fear  for  tlie  cattle*  The  valuable  crops  will  be  moderate.  Dew  and 
hail  excessive.  Birds  and  mice  destnictire.  Robbery  and  loss  of  land,  fleeing  In- 
liabitants.  Slowly  crops  may  recover.  Black  (8e«*ded  crops)  good,  white  not  good. 
Human  sickness  excessive.  In  early  summer  water  scanty,  witli  liall  and  \wmi  after- 
wards. Slowly  progress.  If  those  who  otJicrwise  shall  certainly  die,  do  **tho  Ufe 
Ransom,**  the  **  Death  Ransom  *'  (e.^.  releasing  small  flsh  from  the  ftshmongers),  and 
tlie  •*  Ceremony  to  Obtain  Ufe,'*  then  they  shall  be  safe,  etc.,  etc 

*  The  great  oriental  locust  Is  well-known  to  the  Nepaleso  and  Sikhim  highlanders 
as  an  occasional  viaitanti  and  I  am  told  that  a  few  of  the  swarms  occasionally  pass 
actually  into  Tibet.  The  Nepalese  during  this  last  visitation  were  to  be  seen  catching 
basketf  uls  of  these  insects,  which  they  cooked  and  ate  like  shrimps  with  much  ralish. 
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forecast  for  that  year.  I  examined  the  old  printed  books  and 
found  that  in  one  of  the  more  common  versions  of  the  twelve-year 
cycle  a  plague  of  dCaga  was  foretold  for  that  year,  and  dCaga  is 
a  short  form  of  the  word  for  ^^  locust.''  And  it  seemed  that  it 
could  not  have  come  out  in  the  forecaste  oftener  than  about  once 
in  six  years. 

The  more  demoniacal  forms  of  divination  practised  by  the  pro- 
fessional oracles  and  wizards  are  described  in  the  following  chapter. 


1.  Naaa  inaka-tpirlk 
S.  TVmdeyll. 


8.  Ma-m»  ll€nd«M. 
4.  **Kt]iff''-flend. 


A  Black-hat 


XVIII. 
SORCERY  AND  NECROMANCY. 

*'  He  drew  the  m^Btic  circle's  bound 
With  skull  and  cross-bones  fenced  around  ; 
He  traced  fall  man j  a  sisil  there  ; 
He  muttered  many  a  baclcward  prayer 
That  sounded  like  a  curse." 

|lTH  the  L&mas,  as  with  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  oracle  is  a  living  and  highly  popular  institution. 
Dwelling  in  an  atmosphere  of  superstition,  the  Lftmas, 
like  the  alchemists  of  old,  do  not  recognize  the  limita- 
tion to  their  powers  over  Nature.    They  believe  that  the  hermits 
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in  the  mountains,  and  the  monks  in  their  cloisters,  can  readily 
become  adepts  in  the  black  art,  and  can  banish  drought,  and  con- 
trol the  sun,  and  stay'  the  storm ;  and  many  of  their  necromantic 
performances  recall  the  scene  of  the  ^witches'  cauldron"  in 
Macbeth. 

Magic,  and  this  mostly  of  a  sympathetic  kind,  seems  to  have 
crept  into  Indian  Buddhism  soon  after  Buddha*s  death.  In  the 
form  of  i/rdhi^  or  the  acquisition  of  supernatural  ^wer,  it  is  a 
recognized  attribute  of  the  Arhats,  and  even  among  the  primitive 
Hinay&na  Buddhists.  The  Paritla  (^^pirit**)  rite  of  the  Southern 
Buddhists  is  essentially  of  the  character  of  exorcism,^  and  portions 
of  the  text  of  the  Saddharma  Pun^arHca,  dating  to  about  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  are  specially  framed  for  this  purpose. 

But  the  Indian  cult  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  descended  to 
the  gross  devil-dancing^  and  Shamanist  charlatanism  of  the  Lamas; 
though  even  the  Lfimas  seldom,  if  ever,  practise  such  common 
tricks  as  swallowing  knives  and  vomiting  fire,  with  which  they  have 
been  credited.  They  find  plenty  of  scope  for  their  cIiarlataniBm  in 
playing  upon  the  easy  credulity  of  the  people  by  working  them- 
selves into  the  furious  state  of  the  '^possessed,*'  so  as  to  omciUarly 
deliver  auguries,  and  by  the  profitable  pursuits  of  necromancy  and 
sorcery. 

Every  orthodox  monastery  in  Tibet,  even  of  the  most  reformed 
sects,  keeps  or  patronizes  a  sorcerer,  and  consults  him  and  follows 


1  **  IHrit,"  aa  practised  by  the  southern  Uuddhiata,  is  a  reading  of  certain  scriptures 
as  an  exorcism  against  evil  spirits  in  sickness.  It  addresses  itself  to  '*aU  spirits 
here  assembled,"  and  says :  **  therefore  hoar  me,  O  ye  spirits  I  Ho  friendly  to  the 
race  of  men ;  for  every  day  and  night  they  bring  you  their  offerings ;  therefore  keep 
diligent  watch  over  them.  Ye  spirits,  etc."  (Habdy's  X,  Moh.),  Nagaaena  in  MiHnda 
{eirca,  100  A.D.)  is  made  to  say,  "  The  blessed  one,  O  king  .  .  .  sanctioned  Pirit. 
And  Rhys  Davids  {MUinda,  p.  213),  commenting  on  tliis  remark,  states :  Tliis  is 
the  oldest  text  in  which  the  use  of  the  service  is  tef  erred  to.  But  the  word  Paritta 
(Pirit)  is  used  KuUavagga^  v.,  6,  on  an  asseveration  of  love ;  for  snakes  to  be  used  as 
what  is  practically  a  charm  against  snake-bite,  and  that  is  attributed  to  ttie-Buddlia. 
The  particular  Suttas,  Ratana  Sutta,  Khanda-paritta,  Mora  paritta  Dha^agga-paritta, 
and  the  Atiinatiya-paritta,  and  the  Anguli-mala  paritta,  and  passages  here  referred 
to  are  all  in  the  Pitakas. 

Cf.  also  a  manual  of  exorcism  used  in  Ceylon,  entitled  Piruwana-pota. — ^Habdy's 
.£^i^<m.,  p.  26,30. 

*  It  will  be  interesting  to  find  whetlier  ttie  dancing  orgies  of  the  Ceylon  Buddhists 
are  in  any  way  related  to  Uiose  of  northern  Buddliism.  The  descriptions  of  Callaway 
are  insufficient  for  this  purpose.  They  show,  however,  that  Yama  tlie  Death  king 
figures  prominently  in  the  dances. 
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his  dictates  upon  most  matters;  and  there  are  some  cloisters  near 
Lhisa  specially  devoted  to  instruction  in  this  art.  Such  are,  Moru, 
Samo-ch'e,  and  Kar-mas'a. 

The  chief  wizards  are  called  '*  Defenders  of  the  faith  **  (e&'os- 
8ky(yii)f  and  the  highest  of  these,  namely,  Na-ch'uA,  is  the  govern- 
ment oracle,  and  is  consulted  on  all  important  state  occasions 
and  undertakings.  But  every  monastery  of  any  size  has  its  own 
sorcerer,  who,  however,  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  sects,  is  not 
usually  considered  a  member  of  the  brotherhood,  and  he  is  allowed 
to  marry.  They  possess  no  literature,  and  deliver  their  sayings 
orally. 

Their  fantastic  equipment  and  their  frantic  bearing,  as  in  figure 
at  page  476,  their  cries  and  howls,  despite  their  name,  can  scarcely 
be  of  Sivaite  origin,  but  seem  clearly  to  identify  them  with  the 
Bon —  the  grossest  of  Shamanist  devil-dancers.  The  belief  both 
in  ghosts  and  witchcraft  and  the  practice  of  exorcism  was  so  deep- 
rooted  in  the  country,  that  Padma-sambhava  gave  it  a  prominent 
place  in  his  system,  and  even  Tsoft-K'ft-pa  could  not  do  othecwise 
than  take  them  over  into  his  yellow  sect.  And  that  position  with- 
in the  Lamaist  priesthood  once  granted  to  the  heathen  sorcerer  it 
naturally  became  dogmatic  and  scholastic,'  and  seems  to  have  been 
given  its  present  organized  shape  by  the  fifth  Grand  Lftma,  l^ag 
Wafk,  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  though  even  now  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  find  that  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  respectable 
L&mas  despise  such  gross  exhibitions  as  an  unholy  pandering  to 
the  vulgar  taste  for  the  marvellous. 

The  chief  sorcerers  are  called  *'The  revered  protectors  of  re- 
ligion,'' OKo-kydi  or  CKo^  and  are  believed  to  be  incarnations  of 
the  malignant  spirit  called  ''kings,"*  who  seem  to  be  spirits  of 
demonified  heroes,  and  still  the  object  of  very  active  popular 
worship.' 

These  king-fiends  are  alleged  to  have  been  originally  five 
brothers,*    who    came    from    Ch'ad-dumifi    northern    Mongolia, 


>  KoppBif,  U.,  260.  ■  rgjal-po. 

*  Tlie  mode  of  worshipping  these  "kings'*  aqd  the  offerings  most  acceptable  to 
them  are  detailed  in  the  book  Ku-M  gyal-pon  Kvh-^,  ''Confession  to  the  five  sacnd 
Kings  **  and  *'  Confession  {Kat^Sag)  to  the  Incarnate  Oreat  CKo^KyolC* 

*  rgyal-po-«lni-nga.  These  are  said  to  hare  been  the  kings  of  the  east,  mystically 
caUed  *«  Uie  Body  '*  and  rMident  at  Sam-ya,  the  king  of  the  west,  enUUed  Uie  Speech, 
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though  now  only  two  (or  three)  of  them  seem  to  be  known,  and 
these  are  represented  by  the  oracles  of  Na-ch'uii,  Earmaps'ar,  and 
Oadoili. 

The  chief  of  these  necromancers  was  first  brought  into  the  order 
of  the  lAmas  by  the  fifth  Grand  Lftma,  who  seems  to  have  felt, 
like  the  Roman  governors,  the  necessity  for  placing  the  divination 
for  government  service  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  and  he 
doubtless  realized  the  political  advantages  of  having  so  powerful 
an  instrument  entirely  within  the  order.  He  admitted  the  augur 
of  Narch'uii  ^  to  the  brotherhood,  and  made  him  the  state-oracle. 

ThB  NeCKOMANCER-IN-OrDINART  to  OOVERNIIENT. 

The  Ni-cH'uA  Oracle. 

The  Necromancer-in-Ordinary  to  the  government  is  the  Na-ch'uft 
sorcerer.  The  following  details  regarding  him  I  have  obtained 
firom  a  resident  of  his  temple,  and  also  from  several  of  his  clientele.' 

This  demon-king  was  originally  a  god  of  the  Turki '  tribes,  and 
named  "  The  White  Overcast  Sky."*  and  on  account  of  his  Turki 
descent  the  popular  epic  of  the  fiimous  prince  Keaar^  who  had 
conquered  the  Turki  tribes,  is  not  permitted  to  be  recited  at  De- 
pung,  under  whose  aegis  the  Na-ch'uft  oracle  resides  for  fear  of 
offending  the  latter. 

He  was  brought  to  Tibet  by  Padma-sambhava  in  Thi-Sroft 
Detsan's  reign,  and  made  the  Gh'o-KyoA  or  roligious  guardian 
of  the  first  monastery,  S&m-yH.  There  he  became  incarnate,  and 
the  man  possessed  by  his  spirit  was  styled  **  The  Religious  Noble  " 
or  Ch'o-je,  and  he  married  and  became  a  recognized  oracle  with 
hereditary  descent. 

This  demon-king  is  thus  identified  with  Pe-har  (usually  pro- 
nounced P64car\^  although  other  accounts  make  him  the  fourth 
and  younger  brother  of  Pe-har. 

resident  at  Na-ch'uA,  the  king  of  the  north,  tlie  Deeds,  resident  at  Norbu-gaA  and 
of  the  south,  the  Learning,  resident  at  O&h-dong,  eight  miles  west  of  LhAsa,  and  of 
the  centre  (?  Lamo).    Schlagintweit  (p.  167)  names  them,  **  Bihar  Gh'oichoft  Da-Iha 
LuvaJi  and  T6kchoi,"  but  this  seems  to  include  divinities  of  other  classes. 
1  About  seven  miles  west  of  De-pung. 

•  Gf.  also  the  vernacular  literature:  gSer-p'roft;  gpi  p'refi;  d&ul  p'reft,  and  the 
deb-ther  of  Na-ch'un  temple,  and  of  Beting  gyal  po. 

•  Hor-pa  Iha  of  the  BftdA  igom-kaw  order. 

•  yNam-fb  dKar-po. 

•  Although  he  is  specially  associated  with  monasteries  it  is  unlikely  that  his  name 
is  a  coiiruption  of  Biluir  ( Vikara),  as  it  is  spelt  rfpe-har,  and  he  has  Tibetan  attributes. 
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Many  oenturies  later  Pe-har's  spirit  is  said  to  have  transferred 
itself  to  Ts'al-gati-t'afk,  about  four  miles  E.S.E.of  LhSsayOntheway 
to  Ghih-dani  and  thence  in  a  miraculous  manner  to  its  present 
location/ 

In  the  time  of  the  Ghrand  L&ma  Nag-WaA,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  he  extended  the  G-e-lug-pa  order  wholesale,  he  made 
the  Na-ch'uii  ch'o-je  a  L&ma  of  the  yellow  sect,  and  gave  him  the 
monastery  called  De-yang  tap-tsaii,'  and  made  him  the  state  oracle. 
The  reason  alleged  for  the  pre-eminence  thus  conferred  is  said  to  be 
that  he  frustrated  an  attempt  of  the  Newars  or  Nepalese  merchants 
of  Lhfisa  to  poison  the  tearcistem  at  the  great  festival,  by  driving  a 
knife  through  the  vessel,  and  thus  discharging  the  alleged  poison. 

Since  his  promotion  within  the  ranks  of  the  established  'church 
he  and  'his  successors  have  been  celibate  and  educated.  His 
monastery,  which  is  richly  furnished  and  surrounded  by  gardens, 
including  a  conservatory  with  stuffed  birds,  and  leopards,  and  other 
animals,  now  contains  one  hundred  and  one  monks,  many  of  whom 
aro  real  G-e-longs,  observing  the  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  Vvnaya 
rules,  and  from  amongst  these  his  successor  is  chosen — the  succes- 
sion passing  by  breath  and  not  by  heredity,  and  it  is  said  that 
these  sorcerors  are  very  short-lived  on  account  of  their  maniacal 
excitement ;  and  they  probably  are  addicted  to  Indian  hemp.  He 
has  the  title  of  Kv/ng  from  the  Chinese  emperor,  a  title  which  is 
seldom  bestowed  even  on  the  Sha-pe  or  governors  (dukes)  of 
Tibet. 

He  is  dressed  like  a  (}e-lug-pa  monk,  usually  in  red  robes,  but 
wears  a  lotus-shaped  hat  of  a  yellow  colour  rolieved  by  red  and 
topped  by  a  ruby  button. 

t  The  legend  sUtee  4liAt  the  spirit  of  Pehar  entered  into  a  resident  of  Ts*a1«cuA- 
t*an,  and  said  to  a  Lima  named  Z'an,  ''Let  us  go  to  Udyina  (the  coimtijr  of 
Padnia«anibhaTa).** '  The  Lima  then  shut  up  the  possessed  man  in  a  box,  which  he 
flung  into  the  river  KyL  Now  the  abbot  of  De-pung  had  prophesied  the  prerious  day 
to  his  pupils,  sayfaig,  ••  A  box  will  float  down  the  river,  go  And  it  and  sdse  it."  The 
pupils  found  the  box  and  brought  it  to  the  spot  wliere  the  Na-ch*u&  temple  now 
stands,  namely,  about  one  mile  to  the  aS.  of  De-pung,  and  there  they  opened  it,  and 
lo !  a  great  flrs  came  out  and  disappeared  into  a  tree,  and  the  dead  body  of  a  man 
was  found  In  the  box;  but  by  the  ptayers  of  the  abbot  the  q>irit  consented  to  re* 
turn  to  the  body.  And  the  resuscitated  corpse,  refusing  to  enter  the  pure'moAiastery 
of  De-pung  on  the  plea  of  being  unoelibate,  requested  to  be  granted  ^'a  small  -dwell- 
ing*' where  he  stood— hence  the  name  of  the  place  Nl^*uA  or  ''the  small  dwelU 
ing."    And  the  identical  trae  is  sUU  to  be  seen  there. 

*  Me-]ra6«  gra^^tsan. 
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This  Btate-Borcerer  proceeds  in  great  pomp  to  Lhfisa  once 
a  year,  on  the  second  day  of  the  first  month,  attended  by  the 
magistrate  ^  of  De-pung,  and  is  accommodated  in  a  special  temple 
close  to  the  east  of  the  great  Jo-\ro  temple,  where  he  prophesies  the 
events  of  the  year.  His  rank  is  so  high  that  he  only  visits  the 
Dalai  Lftma.  Government  oflScials  require  to  visit  him  when 
seeking  information  in  regard  to  government  projects,  war,  sick- 
ness, etc.  And  when  he  is  at  home  his  minister '  acts  as  the 
government  go-between  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  he  and  other 
sorcerers  accompany  troops  to  battle  and  interpret  the  portents  of 
the  omens  of  birds,  animals,  etc. 

He  is  also  consulted  by  private  people  who  can  afford  the 
expense.  In  addition  to  any  presents  in  kind,  a  money  fee  of 
{from  ten  to  1,000  tankaa  (silver  coins  about  sixpence)  or  more 
are  needed,  and  these  are  applied  to  the  support  of  his  large 
establishment. 

The  applicant  to  the  oracle  must  have  his  request  presented  in 
writing,  and  when  a  sufficient  number  of  applications  have  accumu- 
lated, the  augur  is  disclosed  in  a  wildly  ecstatic  state.  He  throws 
rice  at  the  applicants,  and  becoming  more  inflamed  by  fury,  he  blls 
down  in  convulsions  and  then  replies  to  questions  addressed  to 
him.  The  replies  are  noted  down  by  attendant  scribes,  and  the 
document  is  afterwards  sealed — it  is  said  by  the  sorcerer  him- 
self on  his  recovery. 

The  utterances  are  often  couched  in  poetry  or  allegory,  with 
the  brevity  and  ambiguousness  of  an  oracular  response. 

One  of  the  Ndrch*wn  sorcerer's  responses  which  I  have  seen  bears 
a  circular  red  seal  of  crossed  thunderbolts.  It  is  interesting 
rather  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  questions  addressed  to  the  oracle 
than  for  the  oracular  deliverance  itself,  which  is  of  the  ordinary 
prosaic  kind. 

*'  To  the  exalted  throne  (made  of  the  corpses  of  infidels)  on  which 
rest  the  feet  of  the  great  Religious  Protector,  the  Incamale  Victor- 
Qod  of  the  enemies  in  all  the  three  worlds, — ^The  Lamp  of  Wisdom  1 

'*  I,  this  child  (Sra«),  believing  in  you,  with  my  ten  fingers  resting  on 
my  heart,  petition  thus  :^— 

''  1.  What  is  the  evil  accruing  this  year  on  the  following  persons, 
and  what  the  necessary  worship  (to  counteract  the  evil)? 

tB*og8^'en  s'al-*no.  '  Entitled  Lon-po  rdo-r]e  drag-ldaii. 
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The  Oovernor 
Male    ... 
Male    ... 
Female 
Male    ... 
Female 
Female 
Female 


birth  year,  Iron-Monkey. 
Earth-Hare. 
Fire-Tiger. 
Earth-Ox. 

„     Tiger. 
Iron-Bird. 
Fire-Hare. 
Fire-Dog. 


''  2.  What  is  the  evil,  now  and  hereafter,  accruing  to  the  Quide 
(Teacher)  of  Bikhim  and  Gang-ljong  ( -  Ctt-Tibet)  from  the  foreign 
harmers  ?     And  what  can  be  done  ? 

"  3.  At  the  Tibetan  farm  of  D6-ta  (near  Khamba-jong)  the  fields  for 
several  seasons  have  yielded  no  crops  on  account  of  '  dew  from  want  of 
clouds.'    What  remedy  is  for  this  ? 

**  Pray  relieve  our  anxiety.  You,  who  are  the  best  of  ffods,  do  not 
ever  abandon  us ;  but  ever  protect  us  on  all  sides  as  by  a  thick  '  tent  1 ' 
Save  us  1  We  worship  Thee  t  And  we  offer  you  this  god-like  silken 
robe  ;  also  this  pair  of  fowls  (male  and  female)  1 

**  This  applicant's  name  is " 


^  prayor-flags '  (in  number) 


Thb  Rbplt. 

''  IIri  1     1.  Bead  Tftr&'s  ritual,  and  plant 
necoixling  to  your  age. 

"  2.  Worship  T&rft  much,  and  plant  as  many  of  the  largest '  prayer- 
flags  '  as  possible. 

"  3.  Bead  the  Bum  (Prajfta  piramiU)  and  (St.  Padma's)  Tan-yig,  the 
three  roots  (Lima,  tutelary  and  Buddha)  ;  make  the  Ts'ogs  offering, 
also  one  to  Dorje  Nam-ch'un,  and  Yul-K'rus  (sprinkling  holy  water  to 
purify  the  country) ;  and  mollify  the  country-gods  by  the  Gya-iian 
8ruft-ma." 


THK  KABMA-8'AR  ORACLE. 

Bat  the  Karmars'ar '  oracle  seems  to  have  been  the  original  one, 
and  it  still  is  one  of  those  most  popularly  resorted  to.  Its  sor- 
cerer is  also  held  to  be  possessed  by  the  demon-king  Pe-har.  It  is 
within  Lhilsa,  and  is  specially  under  the  cegis  of  the  Serra  monas- 
tery, and  this  indeed  is  said  to  have  been  a  chief  reason  why  the 
Grand  L&ma  ^ag-wafk  eclipsed  it  by  attaching  the  state  oracle 
to  his  own  and  rival  monastery  De-pung. 

Yet   Karma-s'ar  too  receives  some  direct   countenance  from 


1  Or  rKAr-ma.K*ya. 


I  I 
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government^  for  on  the  seventh  month  of  each  year  its  sorcerer 
proceeds  to  Serra  and  delivers  there  his  fore-warnings  of  portend- 
ing danger  to  the  church  and  state  for  the  forthcoming  year. 
He  is  not  celibate,  but  has  received  some  education  and«is  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  has  a  large  following  of  pupils. 

He  is  extensively  consulted  about  politio^  events,  and  his 
deliverances,  which  are  posted  up  at  the  south  door  of  his  resi- 
dence at  Lhfisa  as  well  as  at  Serra,  excite  much  notice.  I  quote 
here  a  few  examples  of  his  oracular  responses : — 

The  dog  is  unlikely  to  catch  the  fox  though  both  may  wear  off 
their  taib  (advice  to  give  up  pursuing  some  small  though  wily 
party). 

The  prancing  steed  thinkinff  only  of  himself  falls  over  the  cliff 
,  (compare  with  "  pride  meets  a  fall  "). 

The  eagle's  wings  bring  the  iishes  under  its  power. 

The  fox  will  become  greater  than  a  mountain-like  elephant  (fortell- 
ing  advancement  of  a  crafty  underling). 

The  path  of  the  voracious  wolf  is  barred  by  a  serpent. 

The  grunting  pig  with  upturned  tusks  frightens  the  hawk.  (This 
is  an  excuse  for  evading  reply,  to  the  question  for  fear  of  offending  the 
authorities.) 

A  more  inferior  type  of  sorcerer  is  the  LhSr-Ea  (probably 
Lhft-K'a  or  ^  God's  mouth-piece,"  also  called  Ku-t'em-ba.  Such 
are  found  frequently  in  western  Tibet,  and  may  be  females,^  and 
in  which  case  the  woman  may  marry  without  hindrance  to  her 
profession.  These  wizards  are  especially  resorted  to  for  the  relief 
of  pain. 

This  exorcist  puts  on  the  mirror  over  the  heait,  the  masker's 
cope,  with  the  five  Bats  of  Fortune^  and  the  five-partite  chaplet 
of  the  five  Jinas,  topped  by  skulls,  a  silken  girdle  (paii-den),  and 
placing  a  cake  on  his  head,  he  calls  upon  Buddha  and  St.  Padma, 
and  offers  a  libation '  and  incense  to  the  demons,  and  beating  a 
large  drum  (not  a  tambourine  or  hautboy)  and  cymbals,  calls  on 
the  several  country-gods  by  name,  saying :  Nd'K*<m  dira  c'i-den 
8U^80-8o !  and  the  advent  of  the  deity  is  believed  to  be  seen  in 
the  mirror.    The  first  to  come  is  the  tuidary^  who  then  brings 

1  They  somewhat  resemble  the  ^an-jorma  and  Pa-o  of  Sikhim,  but  are  not  devil- 
dancers  like  the  latter.  Compare  also  with  the  witch-like  priestesses  called  *' Day- 
gals"  of  the  Hunza  tribes  mentioned  by  Dr.  Leitner  as  the  mediums  of  the  divine 
pleasure  and  supernatural  presence  being  manifest  by  ringing  of  bells,  etc. 

3  ser-skyem. 
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the  Ndgaa^  dragon-demi-gods  and  the  DrS^  which  are  the  most 
malignant  of  all  demons. 

The  divining-arrow  is  then  taken  from  the  plate  of  floor  which 
had  been  offered  to  these  demons,  and  its  blunted  point  is  put  on 
the  affected  part.  The  Lh&-ka  exorcist  now  applies  his  mouth 
half-way  down  the  shaft,  and  sucks  forcibly.  On  this  a  drop  of 
blood  appears  over  the  painful  part,  without  any  abrasion  of  skin, 
and  evidently  dropped  by  sleight  of  hand  from  the  parti-coloured 
ribbons  of  the  arrow.  It  is,  however,  considered  a  miracle,  and 
the  patient  is  led  to  believe  that  the  demon  has  been  expelled 
from  the  part. 

The  oonmionest  sorcerer  is  called  A^ag-pa  or  *^  the  Expert  in 
Incantations."  These  are  very  numerous  and  are  more  nearly 
allied  than  the  OKo^  to  the  original  type  of  the  Tibetan  devil- 
dancer.  But  they  are  not  admitted  into  any  of  the  monasteries 
of  the  reformed  and  semi-reformed  sects. 

They  are  usually  illiterate,  they  marry  and  wear  a  peculiar 
dress,  the  most  characteristic  part  of  which  is  the  tall  conical  hat 
like  that  of  the  orthodox  western  witch,  and  pictured  at  page  475. 
It  has,  however,  added  to  it  a  broad  rim  of  yak -hair  and  on  either 
side  a  coiled  serpent,  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  wc/rre-topped  skull 
and  peacock  feathers  with  long  streamers  of  the  five-coloured  silks 
such  as  are  used  with  the  divining-arrow. 

Their  special  weapons'  for  warring  With  the  demons  are : — 

1.  The  Pbnrbu,  a  dagger  of  wood  or  metal  to  stab  the  demons.  The 
central  portion  is  in  the  form  of  a  fN^'r»>thunderbolt  which  is  the  part 
held  in  the  wizard's  hand,  and  the  hilt-end  is  terminated  either  by  a 
sample  fiend's-head,  or  by  the  same  surmounted  by  a  horse's  head, 
representing  the  horse-headed  tntelaiy-devil  Tun-din. 

2.  A  sword  with  thanderbolt-hilt. 

3.  Sling,  bows  and  arrows. 

4.  The  divininff-arrow  (Oah-dar).  This  is  inserted  into  a  plate  of 
flour  offered  to  &e  demons.  Other  appUanoes  are  the  magic  triangle 
(huA-haJi)  containing  talismnnio  sentences  within  which  the  wish  of 
the  votary  is  inscribed  and  called  UA-ga, 

A  sash  of  human  bones  (nis-rgyan)  carved  with  fiends  and 
mystic  symbols  is  also  worn,  and  as  a  breast-plate  a  magic  mirror 
of  metal  which  probably  i%  identical  with  that  found  in  Taoism 
and  Shintoism. 

1  They  are  odlad  aor,  and  tiM  «dfe  or  point  dlrectod  agnlnst  th«  demona  la  Zor^ 
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The  commonest  necromantic  rites  are  'Hhe  closing  of  the 
doors  to  the  demons  of  the  earth  and  sky,**  the  exorcising  of  the 
disease-demon,  the  death  ceremonies  as  a  whole,  expelling  the 
death-demon,  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  and  it-s  rites,  etc., 
and  the  exorcising  of  ghosts.  And  I  here  give  some  details  of 
these  rites. 

Barring  the  Door  against  the  Earth-Demons. 

The  Tibetan  genii  loci  are  worshipped  in  a  way  presenting 
many  parallels  to  the  Roman  worship  of  their  Zorea,  the  horse-shoe 
above  the  door  of  our  oldrfashioned  houses,  and  the  skull-trophies 
of  the  Indo-Chinese.' 

The  local  e  rth-spirits  are  named  ^  Master  Earth ''  or  *^  Earth- 
Masters,''  '  and  are  comparable  to  the  terrestrial  N&gas  of  the 
Hindus.  The  most  malignant  are  the  ^^gnan,"  who  infest 
certain  trees  and  rocks,  which  are  always  studiously  shunned  and 
respected,  and  usually  daubed  with  paint  in  adoration. 

The  earth-demons  are  innumerable,  but  they  are  all  under  the 
authority  of  "  Old  mother  -K'AoTi-ma."  *  She  rides  upon  a  ram, 
and  is  dressed  in  golden  yellow  robes,  and  her  personal  attendant 
is  ^^  Sa-thel-f&ag-po."  In  her  hand  she  holds  a  golden  noose,  and 
her  face  contains  eighty  wrinkles. 

The  ceremony  of  ^^  closing  the  door  of  the  earth,"  so  fire- 
quently  referred  to  in  the  LSmaist  prescriptions,  is  addressed  to 
her. 

In  this  rite  is  prepared  an  elaborate  arrangement  of  masts, 
and  amongst  the  mystic  objects  of  the  emblem  the  strings,  etc. ; 
most  prominent  is  a  ram's  skull  with  its  attached  horns,  and  it 
is  directed  downwards  to  the  earth. 

Inside  the  ram's  skull  is  put  some  gold  leaf,  silver,  turquoise, 
and  portions  of  every  precious  object  available,  as  well  as  portions 
of  dry  eatables,  rice,  wheat,  pulses,  etc. 

On  the  forehead  is  painted  in  ochre-colour^  the  geomantic  sign 


i  Certain  Himalayan  tribes  {€.g.  tlie  Linibu),  and  tlie  Lushais  (Ribbbck's  CKiUaywif 
HUl  Tribes,  Lond.,  1882),  place  skulls  of  animals  outside  Uieir  dwellings.  These,  I 
believe,  are  intended  less  as  trophies  than  as  charms  against  spirits. 

*  Sa-bdag-po. 

-    *  Apparently  derived  from  the  Chinese  name  of  tlio  Pa-JTira  for  **  earth." 

*  The  symbolic  colour  of  the  earth. 
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of  the  park'a  Khon^  on  the  right  jaw  the  sun,  and  on  the  left  jaw 

the  moon,  and  over  it  are  placed  masksy  around 

which  are  wound  coloured  threads  in  geometric         

I)attern8 ;  also  pieces  of  silk  (tarzab)  rag,  and        

Chinese  brass  coins  (Aug.,  **  cash  ")  and  several         PabkU  Khoh. 
wool-knobbed  sticks  (pha'Mc*ra). 

Along  the  base  are  inserted  on  separate  slips  of  wood  the  follow- 
ing images,  etc. :  1,  a  man's  picture;  2,  a  woman's  picture  with 
a  spindle  in  her  hand;  3,  a  house  picture;  4,  a  tree  picture 
(Jc'rarnnsHn) ;  5,  figures  of  the  geomantic  signs  eight  Parkha  and 
the  nine  Mewa. 

The  whole  erection  is  now  fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  house 
above  the  door ;  the  object  of  these  figures  of  a  man,  wife  and 
house  is  to  deceive  the  demons  should  they  still  come  in  spite  of 
this  offering,  and  to  mislead  them  into  the  belief  that  the  fore- 
going pictures  are  the  inmates  of  the  house,  so  that  they  may 
wreak  their  wrath  on  these  bits  of  wood  and  so  save  the  real 
human  occupants. 

Then  when  all  is  ready  and  fixed,  the  LSma  turns  to  the  south- 
west and  chants : — 

'*  O  !  O  !  he!  Ice!  Through  the  nine  series  of  earths  you  are  known 
as  Old  Mother  Khon-ma,  the  mother  of  all  the  Sa-dak-po.  You  are 
the  guardian  of  the  earth's  doors.  The  daintv  things  which  you  es- 
pecially desire  we  herewith  offer,  namely,  a  white  skull  of  a  ram,  on 
whose  right  cheek  the  sun  is  shining  like  burnished  gold,  and  on  the 
left  cheek  the  moon  gleams  dimly  like  a  conch-shell.  The  forehead 
bears  the  sign  of  KhJUn^  and  the  whole  is  adorned  with  every  sort  of 
silk,  wool,  and  precious  things,  and  it  is  also  given  the  spell  of  Kh&n 
(here  the  L&ma  breathes  upon  it).  All  these  good  things  are  here 
offered  to  you,  so  please  close  the  open  doors  of  the  earth  to  the  family 
who  here  has  offered  you  these  things,  and  do  not  let  your  servant  Sa- 
thel  nffag-po  and  the  rest  of  the  earth  spirits  do  harm  to  this  family. 
By  this  oflering  let  all  the  doors  of  the  earth  be  shut.  0!  0!  kel 
ke  t  Let  not  your  servants  injure  us  when  we  build  a  house  or  repair 
this  one,  nor  when  we  are  engaged  in  marriage  matters,  and  let  every- 
thing happen  to  this  family  according  to  their  wishes.  Do  not  be 
angry  with  us,  but  do  us  the  favours  we  ask."  Here  the  priest  claps  his 
hands  and  shouts  : — 

"  Om  hharal  dok  /  Om  khamrhU  dok  I  ^  Benneu  twahd  !  " 

1  **  The  images  of  men  and  women  made  of  wool  were  hung  in  the  streets,  and  so 
many  balls  made  of  wool  as  there  were  servants  in  the  family,  and  so  many  complete 
images  as  there  were  children  (Fettvt  pwd  Lit.  Cfyr),    The  meaning  of  which  custom 
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Demons  op  the  Sky. 

The  local-demons  of  the  sky  are  under  the  control  of  ^'  the 
grandfather  of  the  three  worlds  " — Old  father  Khen-pa — ^who  is 
represented  as  an  old  man  with  snow-white  hair,  dressed  in  white 
robes  afad  riding  on  the  white  dog  of  the  sky,  and  in  his  hand  he 
carries  a  crystal  wand.  He  is  the  '*  master  "  of  the  sky,  and  the 
ceremony  named  namrg6j  or  'Hhe  closing  of  the  doors  of  the 
sky,^  so  frequently  prescribed  by  the  astrologers,  is  addressed  to 
him. 

In  it  is  an  arrangement  of  masts,  threads,  images,  etc.,  exactly 
similar  to  that  used  for  the  Earth-demons,  the  only  difference 
being  that  in  this  case  a  dog's  skull  is  used  (note  that  the  dog 
was  especially  associated  with  the  analogous  Larta  worship  of  the 

Romans,')  and  it  is  directed  upwards,  pointing        

to  the  sky;  and  the  sign  of  the  parkha  painted 

on  the  forehead  is  that  of  Khen^  and  is  in  blue 

colours.    And  the  ceremony  is  the  same  except       Pabkha  Khbn. 
in  its  prelude  and  in  the  name  of  the  chief  servants: — 

''01  01  we  turn  towards  the  western  Run,  to  the  celential  mansion 
where  the  sky  is  of  turquoise,  to  the  grandfather  of  the  thi*ee  worlds — 
Old  Khoti-pa,  the  muster  of  tho  sky.  Pray  cause  your  sorvant,  tlie 
white  Nam-tel,  to  work  for  our  benefit,  and  send  the  great  planet 
Pemba  (Saturn)  as  a  friendly  mes  enger/'  etc.,  etc. 

Another  common  ceremony  of  a  necromantic  character  is  that 
entitled  ^*  Prevention  from  injury  by  the  eight  classes  (of 
demons)."  These  eight  classes  of  spirits  have  already  been 
noted,  and  the  detailed  account  of  their  worship  has  been  given 
by  me  elsewhere.' 

The  demons  who  produce  disease,  short  of  actual  death,  are 
called  Sh£,  and  are  exorcised  by  an  elaborate  ceremony  in  which  a 
variety  of  images  and  offerings  are  made."  The  officiating  Lama 
invokes  his  tutelary  fiend,  and  thereby  assuming  spiritually  the 

was  this :  These  feasts  were  dedicstod  to  tlie  Lares,  wtio  were  esteemed  infernal 
gods;  the  people  desiring  hereby  tltat  these  gods  would  be  oontentrd  with  these 
woollen  Images  and  spare  tlie  persons  represented  by  tliem.  These  Lares  sometimes 
were  clothed  in  the  skins  of  dnyi  (PfutardL  •'»  Prob.)  and  were  sometimes  fashioned  in 
the  shape  of  dogs  (Ptavtui),  whence  that  creature  was  consecrated  to  tlieni.**— Tooai's 
PaniKtam,  p.  2S0. 

1  The  meaning  otthe**dok  "  is  ••  let  aU  evils  be  annihilated  !  " 

t  iAmtigm  in  SiMMim.  >  gsed. 
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dread  gaise  of  this  king  evil,  he  orders  out  the  disease-demon 
under  threat  of  getting  himself  eaten  up  by  the  awful  tutelary 
who  now  possesses  the  Lama.  The  demons  are  stabbed  by  the 
mystic  dagger  pwrba.  Charmed  seeds  and  pebbles,  consecrated 
by  muttering  spells  over  them,  are  thrown  at  the  demon.     The 

charmed  seeds  are  stored  in  a 
small  horn  (fvmrrvd),  carved 
with  scorpions,  caityas  and  var- 
ious other  sjmibols  in  relief.^ 

The  ritual  itself  is  a  curious 
mixture  of  Indian  magic  cir- 
cles with  Chinese  astrology  and 
necromancy,  and  has  been  de- 
tailed by  me  elsewhere." 


Death  Ceremonies. 
As  the  rites  in  connection 
with  a  death  include  a  consider- 
able amount  of  devil  worship, 
they  may  be  noticed  in  this 
place. 

On  the  occurrence  of  a  death 
the  body  is  not  disturbed  in  any 
way  until  the  Lama  has  ex:- 
tracted  the  soul  in  the  orthodox 
manner.  For  it  is  believed  that 
any  movement  of  the  corpse 
might  eject  the  soul,  which  then  would  wander  about  in  an 
irregular  manner  and  get  seized  by  some  demon.  On  death, 
therefore,  a  whit^  cloth  is  thrown  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  and 
the  soul-extracting  Lama  (Yo-bo)  is  sent  for.  On  his  arrival  all 
weei^ing  relatives  are  excluded  from  the  death-chamber,  so  as  to 
secure  solemn  silence,  and  the  doors  and  windows  closed,  and  the 
Lama  sits  down  upon  a  mat  near  the  head  of  the  coi-pse,  and  com- 
mences to  chant  the  service  which  contains  directions  for  the  soul 
to  find  its  way  to  the  western  paradise  of  the  mythical  Buddha — 
Amitabha. 


ExoitciSBR's  Horn. 


»  For  the  Tartar  mode  of  exorcising  disease-demonB,  cf.  Hue,  i.,  75. 
*  Ldmaism  in  Sikhiui. 
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After  advising  the  spirit  to  quit  the  body  and  its  old  associations 
and  attachment  to  property,  the  Lftma  seises  with  the  fore-finger 
and  thumb  a  few  hairs  of  the  crown  of  the  corpse,  and  plucking  ' 
these  forcibly,  he  is  supposed  to  give  vent  to  the  spirit  of  the 
deceased  through  the  roots  of  these  hairs;  and  it  is  generally 
.  believed  that  an  actual  but  invisibly  minute  perforation  of  the 
skull  is  thus  made,  through  which  the  liberated  spirit  passes. 

The  spirit  is  then  directed  how  to  avoid  the  dangers  which  beset 
the  road  to  the  western  paradise,  and  it  is  then  bid  god-speed. 
This  ceremony  lasts  about  an  hour. 

In  cases  where,  through  accident  or  otherwise,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  not  forthconiing,  the  operation  for  extraction  of  the 
soul  is  done  by  the  L&ma  in  spirit  while  be  sits  in  deep  medita- 
tion. 

Meanwhile  the  astrologer-Lftma  has  been  requisitioned  for  a 
death-horoscope,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  r^uisite  ages  and  birth- 
years  of  those  persons  who  may  approach  and  touch  the  corpse, 
and  the  necessary  particulars  as  to  the  date  and  mode  of  burial, 
as  well  as  the  worship  which  is  to  be  done  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
surviving  relatives. 

The  nature  of  such  a  horoscope  will  best  be  understood  by  an 
actual  example,  which  I  here  give.  It  is  the  death-horoscope  of  a 
little  girl  of  two  years  of  age,  who  died  at  Darjiling  in  1890. 

HAIL  TO   lZmA   MAiljUfRi  I 

The  year  of  birth  of  this  female  was  the  Bull-year,  with  which  the 
Snake  and  the  Sheep  are  in  conflict ;  therefore  those  individuals  bom 
in  the  Snake  and  the  Sheep  year  cannot  approach  the  corpse.  The 
death-^emon  was  hiding  in  the  house  inside  certain  coloured  articles, 
and  he  now  has  gone  to  a  neighbouring  house  where  there  is  a  family 
of  five  with  cattle  and  dogs  (therefore  that  other  family  needs  to  do 
the  necessary  worship).  The  death-demon  will  return  to  the  house  of 
the  deceased  within  three  months;  so  there  must  be  done  before  that 
time  the  "  za^de-kha-gyur  '*  service. 

Her  Park'a  being  DvA  in  relation  to  her  death,  it  is  found  that  her 
spirit  on  quitting  her  body  entered  her  loin  girdle  and  a  sword,  fin 
this  case  the  afibcted  girdle  was  cast  away  and  the  sword  was  handed 
over  to  the  Lima.]  Her  life  was  taken  to  the  east  by  Tsftn  and  king 
demons,  and  her  body  died  in  the  west ;  therefore,  smallgirls,  cousins, 
sisters  and  brothers  in  that  house  will  be  harmed.  The  deceased's 
death  was  duo  to  Iron.  And  the  death-demon  came  from  the  south  and 
has  gone  to  the  east. 
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Her  Mbwa  gives  the  "  3rd  Indigo  blue."  Thus  it  was  the  death- 
demon  of  the  deceased's  paternal  grandfather  and  grandmother  who 
caused  her  death ;  therefore  take  (U  a  Sats-ts'a  (a  miniature  earthern 
caitya),  and  (2)  a  sheep's  head,  and  (3)  earth  from  a  variety  of  sites, 
and  place  these  upon  tne  body  of  the  deceased,  and  this  evil  will  be 
corrected. 

The  Day  of  her  Death  was  Friday.  Take  to  the  north-west  a  leather 
bag  or  earthern  pot  in  which  have  been  placed  four  or  five  coloured 
articles,  and  throw  it  away  as  the  death-demon  goes  there.  The  death 
having  so  happened,  it  is  very  bad  for  old  men  and  women.  On  this 
account  take  a  horse's  skull,  ^  or  a  serpent's  skull '  and  place  it  upon  the 
corpse. 

Ifer  DsATH  Stab  is  Ore,  Her  brother  and  sister  who  went  near  to 
her  are  harmed  by  the  death-messenger  (H'in-je).  Therefore  an  ass's 
skull  and  a  goat's  skull  must  be  placed  on  the  corpse. 

Her  Death  Houb  was  soon  after  sunset.  And  in  the  twelfth  month 
her  life  was  cut.  The  death-demon  therefore  arrived  in  the  earthern 
cooking  pot  and  bowl  of  a  man  and  woman  visitor  dressed  in  red  who 
came  from  the  south.  .Thus  the  deceased's  father  and  mother  are 
harmed,  and  especially  so  if  either  is  bom  in  the  Sheep-year. 

Precautione  to  secure  a  Oood  Rb-bibth. — It  is  necessary  to  prepare  an 
image  of  Yajrapftni,  Yajiusattva,  and  beforo  these  to  have  prayer* 
done  for  the  good  iH^-birth  of  the  girl's  spirit.  If  this  be  done,  then  slie 
will  be  re-born  in  the  house  of  a  rich  man  in  the  west. 

For  deeeasefTe  Spibit. — It  is  necessary  to  get  the  L&mas  to  read  the 
service  («mon-lam)  praying  for  re-birth  in  the  Paradise  of  Sukhftvatl. 

For  SuavivoBs  of  famUy, — It  is  necessary  to  have  read  the  prayers 
for  long  life,  viz.,  "  ts'e-mdo  "  and  "  ts'e-i/^uns." 

Direotiong  for  Removal  op  Cobphb. — Those  who  remove  the  corpse 
must  have  been  bom  in  the  Dog  or  the  Dragon  year.  The  body  must 
be  taken  outside  of  the  house  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  follow- 
ing the  death,  and  it  must  be  carried  to  the  south-west,  and  be  buried 
(not  burned,  or  abandoned  to  birds  or  dogs). 

On  obtaining  this  death-horoscope  the  body  is  tied  up  in  a  sit- 
ting posture  by  the  auspicious  person  indicated  by  the  horoscope, 
and  placed  in  a  corner  of  the  room  which  is  not  already  occupied 
by  the  house-demon. 

Notice  is  sent  to  all  relatives  and  friends  within  reach,  and 
these  collect  within  two  or  three  days  iind  are  entertained  with 
food  of  rice,  vegetables,  etc.,  and  a  copious  supply  of  mv/nuaheer 

^  a  fragment  of  such  a  skull  or  its  image  made  of  dougli  is  usually  all  that  is 
used. 

'  Dough  also  will  do. 

*  It  lias  frequently  been  asserted  tliat  no  prayer  is  practised  in  Lainaism.  This  is 
not  true :  real  prayer  is  frequently  done ;  tlie  word  used  here  in  ysol-wa-^tab. 
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and  tea*  This  company  of  visitors  remain  loitering  in  and  around 
the  house,  doing  great  execution  with  hand-prayer-wheels  and 
muttering  the  ^Om-mani^  until  the  expulsion  of  the  death- 
demon,  which  follows  the  removal  of  the  body,  and  in  which  cere- 
mony they  all  have  to  join.  The  expense  of  the  entertainment  of 
so  large  a  company  is  of  course  considerable. 

During  this  feasting,  which  is  suggestive  of  an  Irish  ^  wake," 
the  deceased  is  always,  at  every  meal,  offered  his  share  of  what  is 
going,  including  tobacco,  etc.  His  own  bowl  is  kept  filled  with 
beer  and  tea  and  set  down  beside  the  corpse,  and  a  portion  of  all 
the  other  eatables  is  always  offered  to  him  at  meal  times;  and 
after  the  meal  is  over  his  portion  is  thrown  away,  as  his  spirit  is 
supposed  to  have  extracted  all  the  essence  of  the  food,  which  then 
no  longer  contains  nutriment^  and  is  fit  only  to  be  thrown  away. 
And  long  after  the  corpse  has  been  removed,  his  cup  is  regularly 
filled  with  tea  or  beer  even  up  till  the  forty-ninth  day  from  death, 
as  his  spii^it  is  free  to  roam  about  for  a  maximum  period  of  forty- 
nine  days  subsequent  to  death. 

And  to  feed  the  tnanea  of  the  deceased  is  done  a  sacrifice  for 
the  dead,  called  TiiirS^ag^  suggestive  of  the  Indian  Buddhist 
practice  of  Avalambana^  and  the  Hindu  rite  of  Sradh.*  In 
this  sacrifice  a  cake  and  a  quantity  of  rice  are  thrown  into  the 
nearest  stream  ot*  river,  after  having  called  the  spirits  by  means  of 
a  small  gong  struck  by  a  horn,  and  the  chanting  by  six  or  more 
Lamas  of  the  cake-offering-service,*  followed  by  the  repetition  by 
them  of  a  mantra  to  the  number  if  possible  of  100,000  times.* 

The  soul  is  now  assisted  in  winging  its  way  to  the  western 
paradise  by  a  group  of  L&mas  who  chant  by  relays  all  night  and 
day  the  litany  for  sending  the  soul  directly  to  that  paradise.     And 


>  An  a  ffstlval  (in  China  on  the  ftftoenth  day  of  the  serenth  months  cf .  Bitbl 
Uandb.  **  Ulamba  " ;  Bial,  The  OrieiOa/,  Vow.  Sth,  1S76,  showing  that  the  Avalamhana 
sutra  of  sacriflce  for  the  dead  was  translated  into  Chinese,  eirca  905  a.d.  Also  in 
Ceylon,  Habdt's  Man,,  p.  60.  It  Is  still  kept  in  Europe:  '*  Even  at  tlio  oometery  of 
r^  Lachaise,  tlicy  still  put  cakes  and  swef^tmeats  on  the  graves ;  and  In  Brittany  tJie 
peasants  do  not  forget  to  make  up  the  Are,  and  leave  the  fragments  of  the  supper  on 
the  table  for  the  souls  of  Uie  dead  of  the  family  who  will  come  to  visit  their  home." 
Ttix>k*s  AntKrop,^  p.  861. 

*  Thwirt  qfthe  Nindns,  U  822,  n. 

'  Namo  sarva  Titliigata  Avak)kita  om  Ssmbhara  hGm. 

^  On  feeding  tlie  corpse,  cf.,  Tatlor*s  Prim,  CnlLf  i.,  492 ;  8fbncwi*s  SoeioU^jf,  1., 
157, 206 :  Fabub's  PrimiUM  Mnmm^n,  SI ;  Lady  Wilobs,  Iri^  L^ttidt,  IIS,  140. 
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a  special  reading  of  this  service  by  the  assembled  monks  in  the 
neighbouring  monastery  is  also  arranged  for  by  those  who  can 
afford  the  expense. 

One  or  more  Lamas  also  read  over  the  corpse  the  guide^  for  the 
spirit's  passage  through  the  valley  of  horrors  intervening  between 
death  and  a  new  re-birth.  This  passage  is  somewhat  snggesUve  of 
Bunyan's  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  only  the  demons  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  way  are  much  more  numerous  and  awful.    Full 


Summoning  tuh  Hungry  Dbmonh. 


directions  are  read  out  for  the  benefit  of  the  deceased  as  to  how 
to  avoid  these  pitfalls  and  ogres,  and  how  to  find  the  proper  white 
coloured  path  which  alone  leads  to  a  good  re-birth. 

It  is,  however,  rather  incongruous  to  find  that  while  the  Lama 
reading  this  service  is  urging  the  spirit  to  bestir  itself  to  the 
necessary  exertions  for  a  good  re-birth,  the  other  Lama  by  his  side 
in  the  De-vxiHihan  service  is  sending  the  spirit  direct  to  the 
western  paradise — a  non-Buddhist  invention  which  is  outside  the 
r^ons  of  re-birth. 


1  t'08-groI. 
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At  this  stage  it  often  happens,  though  it  is  scarcely  considered 
orthodox,  that  some  Lftmas  find,  as  did  Maudgalayana  by  his  second- 
sight,  consulting  their  lottery-books,  that  the  spirit  has  been  sent  to 
hell,  and  the  exact  compartment  in  hell  is  specified.  Then  must  be 
done  a  most  costly  service  by  a  very  large  number  of  L&mas. 
First  of  all  is  done  <<  virtue"  on  behalf  of  the  deceased ;  this  con- 
sists in  making  offerings  to  the  Three  Collections,  namely :  To 
the  Oods  (sacred  food,  lamps,  etc.);  to  the  TAlmas  (food  and 
presents) ;  to  the  Poor  (food,  clothes,  beer,  etc.). 

The  virtue  resulting  from  these  charitable  acts  is  supposed  to  tell 
in  &vour  of  the  spirit  in  hell.  Then  many  more  expensive  services 
must  be  performed,  and  especially  the  propitiation  of  ^^  The  Oreat 
Pitying  One,**  for  his  intercession  with  the  king  of  hell  (a  form  of 
himself)  for  the  release  of  this  particular  spirit.  Avalokita  is  be- 
hind to  terminate  occasionally  the  torment  of  tortured  souls  by 
casting  a  lotus-flower  at  them.  Even  the  most  learned  and  ortho- 
dox Lfimas  believe  that  by  celebrating  these  services  the  release 
of  a  few  of  the  spirits  actually  in  hell  may  be  secured.*  But  in 
practice  every  spirit  in  hell  for  whom  its  relatives  pay  suffi- 
ciently may  be  released  by  the  aid  of  the  Lamas.  Sometimes 
II  full  course  of  the  necessary  service  is  declared  insufficient,  as  the 
spirit  has  only  got  a  short  way  out  of  hell, — very  suggestive  of 
the  story  of  the  priest  and  his  client  in  Lever^s  story, — and  then 
additional  expense  must  be  incurred  to  secure  its  complete  ex- 
traction. 

Before  removing  the  corpse  from  the  house,  an  especial  feast  of 
delicacies,  including  pork  and  drink  of  sorts,  are  set  before  it. 
And  a  Lilma  presenting  a  'Vscarf  of  honour**  to  the  corpse  thus 
addresses  it : — 

**  You  1  (and  here  the  deceased's  name  is  stated)  now  have  received 
from  your  relatives  all  this  good  food  and  drink  ;  partake  freely  of  its 
essence,  as  you  shall  not  have  any  more  chances !  For  you  must  under- 
stand that  you  have  died,  and  your  spirit  must  be  gone  from  here,  and 
never  come  back  again  to  trouble  or  mjure  your  relatives.     Remember 

the  name  of  your  iJhDa-ieaoher,  which  is ,  and  by  his 

aid  take  the  right  path — ^the  white  one.     Come  this  way  i '' 

Then  the  L&ma  with  a  thigh-bone  trumpet  in  the  one  hand  and 
a  hand-drum  in  the  other,  and  taking  the  end  of  a  long  white 

1  Cf.  page  03  for  Mauilgalay&na  rclouing  his  moilier. 
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scarf/  the  other  end  of  which  has  been  tied  to  the  corpse,  he  pre- 
cedes the  carrier  of  the  corpse  blowing  his  trumpet  and  beating 
the  drum  and  chanting  a  liturgy.  This  scene  is  figured  in  the 
Wheel  of  Life,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  human  compartment. 

He  frequently  looks  back  to  invite  the  spirit  to  accompany  the 
body,  which  he  assures  it  is  being  led  in  the  right  direction.  And 
the  corpse-bearer  is  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  procession,  some 
bearing  refreshments,  and  last  of  all  come  the  weeping  relatives. 
The  ceremony  of  guiding  the  deceased's  spirit  is  only  done  for  the 
laity — the  spirits  of  deceased  L&mas  are  credited  with  a  know- 
ledge of  the  proper  path,  and  need  no  such  instruction.  The  body 
is  usually  carried  to  the  top  of  a  hillock  for  burial  or  cremation. 

The  corpse  is  cremated  with  much  ceremony,  including  some 
interesting  worship  of  the  Fire-god  Agni^  as  well  as  of  Avalokita, 
the  Great-hearted  Pitying  Lord.' 

But  the  cremation  or  interment  of  the  corpse  does  not  terminate 
the  death-rites.  There  needs  still  to  be  made  a  masked  lay  figure 
of  the  deceased,  and  the  formal  burning  of  the  mask  and  the  ex- 
pulsion from  the  house  of  the  death-demon  and  other  rites. 

Expelling  the  Death-Demoei. 

This  rite  for  expelling  from  the  house  and  locality  the  demon 
who  caused  the  death  must  be  done  within  two  days  after  the 
removal  of  the  corpse.  It  is  called  ^^  The  turning  away  of  the  face 
of  the  Destroying  Devil.** ' 

This  ceremony,  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice,  as  well  as  exorcism, 
has  been  detailed  by  me  elsewhere.* 

1  The  scarf  used  in  the  funeral  proceaaion  may  probably  represent  the  Chinese 
hwrinr'fant  or  ^  soul's  banner/*  which  is  carried  before  the  coffin  in  Qiina. 

*  As  detailed  in  Uic  book  '*  the  deliverance  of  the  entire  animal  (world)  by  the 
revered  Great  Pitying  One  ('gro-wa-Kun-grol).** 

»  Za-'dre  ICa-sgyur. 

«  LdwutuM  in  Sikkim  ;  part  of  its  ritual  is  the  following  i— 

On  a  small  wooden  platform  is  made  the  image  of  a  tiger  by  means  of  the  grass  and 
mud  plaster ;  it  is  fashioned  in  a  walking  attitude,  with  mouth  wide  open.  The  mouth 
and  tusks  are  made  of  a  dou^  and  the  body  is  coloured  with  yellow  and  brown 
stripes,  in  imitation  of  a  tiger's  markings,  and  around  its  neck  is  tied  a  rope  of  threads 
of  Ave  colours. 

Then  a  small  image  of  a  man  is  made  by  kneaded  dough,  in  which  are  incorporated 
illings  from  the  alloy  of  the  Ave  precious  things.  Into  tlie  belly  of  this  image, 
whicli  is  called  *'  the  eating-demon,"  is  inserted  a  piece  of  paper,  on  which  is  written 
the  following  banishing  spell :  **Oo,  thou  devouring  devil,  having  your  face  turned 
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The  Lay  I^^iourb  of  Deceased,  and  its  Rites. 

The  day  on  which  the  corpse  was  removed  a  lay  figure  of  the 
deceased  is  made  by  dressing  a  stool  or  block  of  wood  in  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  as  a  face  a  mask  is  inserted  of  printed 


to  the  enemy !  '*  It  is  then  clad  in  pieces  of  sillc,  and  is  placed  sitting  astride  the 
tigftr's  bock. 

Another  figure  is  of  human  form,  but  with  tlie  head  of  a  bird.  Its  face  is  painted 
red,  in  its  belly  is  inserted  paper  on  which  is  written,  *'  You  devouring  devil,  don't 
rnnain  in  this  village,  but  go  to  the  enemy's  country."  It  is  then  placed  in  front  of 
tlie  tiger,  and  is  made  to  hold  the  free  end  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  tiger's  neck,  as 
a  groom. 

Another  figure  of  human  shape,  but  with  an  ape's  head,  is  placed  behind  as 
driver 

Tlien  around  tliese  figures  strew  morsels  of  every  kind  of  eatables,  grains,  fruits, 
spices,  including  raw  meat  and  .wine ;  also  a  few  small  coins  of  silver  and  copper. 

The  folk)wing  weapons  are  then  enchanted  for  the  conflict,  vix^  pieces  of  iron, 
copper,  smiall  stones,  preferably  of  white  and  black  ookiurs,  grains,  the  root  of  rampu 
for  the  use  of  the  Limas.  And  for  the  lay  army  of  the  household  and  neighbours,  a 
sword,  knives,  reaping  hook,  yak*s  tall,  a  rope  of  yak's  hair  with  hook  at  end  as 
flgured  with  the  fierce  (TM-jM-dsmons. 

Wlien  these  preparations  are  completed  and  UU  «im  has  Ml-^for  demons  can  only 
move  in  the  darkness— then  the  ceremony  begins.  The  head  Lima  invokes  his  tute- 
lary deity  to  assist  him  in  tlie  expulsion  of  the  death-demon.  And  witli  an  impreca* 
ti>ry  gesture  blows  his  breath  spiritualised  by  his  tutelary  deity  upon  the  imagrs. 
And  the  other  Limas  loudly  beat  a  large  drum,  cymbals  and  a  pair  of  thigli-bone 
trumpets.  And  the  laymen  armed  with  the  aforementioned  weapons  loudly  shout 
and  wildly  cut  the  air  with  their  weapons,  crying  **B€ff0n$/** 

After  a  long  incantation  the  Lima  concludes :  *'  O  death-demon  do  tliou  now  leave 
this  house  and  go  and  oppress  our  enemies.  We  have  given  you  food,  fine  clothes 
and  money.  Now  be  off  far  from  here !  Begone  to  the  country  of  our  enemies ! ! 
Ik^one  ! ! ! "  And  the  Lima  smites  his  palms  together,  while  the  other  Limas  beat 
their  drums,  etc.,  and  the  laymen  wield  their  weapons,  shouting  ** Begone!" 
"  Begone  I "  Amid  all  this  uproar  the  platform  containing  the  image  and  its  atten- 
dants is  lifted  up  by  a  layman,  one  of  the  relatives,  selected  according  to  the 
astrologer's  indications,  wlio  holding  it  breast  high,  at  arm's  length,  carries  it  out- 
side, attended  by  the  Limas  and  laity,  shoutii^  •*  Begone  t "  and  flourish  their 
weapons.  And  it  is  carried  off  for  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile  in  the  direction  pre- 
scribed by  the  asttologer  of  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  deposited,  if  possible,  at  a 
site  where  four  roads  meet. 

Meanwhile,  to  make  sure  that  the  demon  is  not  yet  lurking  in  some  comer  of  the  room, 
the  sorcerer-Lima  (!^gag-pa)  remains  behind  with  a  ds^f  in  his  right  hand  and  a  bell  in 
Ills  left,  and  wiUi  the  d^rft  lie  makes  frantic  passes  In  all  directions,  muttering  s|iells, 
and  with  tlie  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right  hand,  without  relinquishing  the  dorf4, 
he  throws  in  all  dheetions  hot  peebles  which  have  been  toasted  in  the  Are,  muttering 
his  charms,  and  concludes :~ 

••  Dispel  from  this  family  all  the  soroeric  injury  of  Pa^^iU  and  Bona  t !  etc.  Turn  all 
these  to  our  enemy !  Begone!"  Afterwards  the  Lima,  addrpssing  the  people,  says, 
^Now  by  these  angry  spells  the  demon  is  expelled!  0/  Jiappimm/'*  Then  thr 
people  triumphantly  shout:  **Ood  has  won !  The  Demons  are  defeated ! !" 
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paper/  here  figured.    Schlagintweit,  in  giving  a  specimen  of  one 
foi-m    of   this  print,'   has  mistaken  its  meaning.    The   figure 

in  the  centre  is  not  ^*  the 
Lord  of  the  Genii  of  Fire," 
but  it  is  merely  intended 
to  represent  the  spirit  of 
the  deceased  person  who 
sits  or  kneels,  and  some- 
times with  the  legs  bound, 
in  an  attitude  of  adoration. 
And  before  this  paper 
figure,  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  face,  are  set  all 
sorts  of  food  and  drink  as 
was  done  to  the  actual 
corpse. 

This  seems  essentially  a 
Bon-pa  rite,  and  is  referred 
to  as  such  in  the  histories 
of  St.  Padma,  as  being 
practised  by  the  Bon,  and 
as  having  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  St.  Padma- 
sambhava,  the  founder  of 
Lamaism. 


1  fJfr''|^M**S^^5^(5''^«'^^«S'^^^ 


Tub  Effiov  of  thh  Dkad  Pbbsok. 

1.  Mirror.       3.  Lyra. 

2.  OoDoh.        4.  Vam  with  flowers. 

6.  Holy  Cake. 


The  Lamas  then  do  the  service  of  the  eight  highest  Buddbas 


»  mta'an-Bpyah,  or  "  Jan-ku:*  Compare  with  the  mortuary  masks  of  ancient  Greeks, 
North  American  Indians,  and  E.  R.  EMUisoN's  M(ak$,  HtaeU,  and  Facet,  pp.  162,  etc. 
Its  inscription  usually  runs  :— 

•*I,tlieworld-d«partiiigOno,  ....  (and  liero  is  inserted  name  of  Uiodoccawnl), 
adore  and  take  refuge  in  my  Lama-confessor,  and  all  Uie  deities,  both  mild  and  wmth- 
ful,  and  *Uie  Great  Pitlor*  forgive  my  accumulated  sins  and  impurities  of  foruKT 
lives,  and  show  me  the  right  way  to  another  good  world ! " 

And  in  the  margin  or  adown  the  middle  of  Uie  figure  are  inscribed  in  symbolic  form 
—by  Uie  initial  letter  of  the  Sanskrit  title— Uie  sixUi  sUtesof  ^ebirU^  vix.,  su  =  Smu, 
a  god ;  A  =  cuum,  na  =  Aam  or  man,  tbi  =  Triifok  or  beast,  fi«b  =  preta  or  Okatl,  Uuy  = 
hell.  (This  also  is  a  mystic  interpretaUon  of  Avalokito's  mantra,  the  sixth  syllable 
of  which  is  made  to  mean  hell,  and  is  coloured  black.) 

Around  the  figure  are  depicted  "the  five  excellent  sensuous  things,"  vis.,  (1)  body 
(as  a  mirror),  (2)  sound  (as  cymbaU,  a  conch,  and  sometimes  a  lyre),  (8)  smeU  (a  vase 
of  flowers),  (4)  essence  or  nutriment  (holy  cake),  (6)  dress  (silk  clothes,  etc.). 

"  Op,  cii.,  p.  262. 
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of  Medidne,  and  also  continue  the  Borvice  of  the  western 
paradise. 

Next  day  the  L&maB  depart,  to  return  onoe  a  week  for  the 
repetition  of  this  service  until  the  forty-nine  days  of  the  ghostly 
limbo  have  expired;  but  it  is  usual  to  intermit  one  day  of  the  first 
week,  and  the  same  with  the  succeeding  periods,  so  as  to  get  the 
worship  over  within  a  shorter  time.  Thus  the  Lftmas  return  after 
six,  five,  four,  three,  two,  and  one  days  respectively,  and  thus  con* 
elude  this  service  in  about  three  weeks  instead  of  the  full  term  of 
forty-nine  days. 

Meanwhile  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  remains  in  the  house 
in  its  sitting  posture,  and  is.  given  a  share  of  each  meal  until  the 
service  is  concluded  by  the  burning  of  the  mask. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  fiill  series  of  services,  the  papers 
mask  is  ceremoniously  burned  in  the  flame  of  a  butter-lamp,  and 
the  spirit  is  thus  given  its  final  eangi.  And  according  to  the 
colour  and  quality  of  the  flame  and  mode  of  burning  is  determined 
the  fate  of  the  spirit  of  deceased,  and  this  process  usually  discovers 
the  necessity  for  further  courses  of  worship/ 

The  ashes  of  this  burned  paper  are  carefully  collected  in  a  plate 
and  are  then  mixed  with  clay  to  form  one  or  more  miniature 
Gaityas  named  Sa-t6ch*a.'     One  of   these  is  retained  for  the 

>  The  directiont  for  noting  and  interpreting  the  signeof  this  burning  ptiptt  are  con* 
tained  in  a  email  pamphlet  which  I  have  trantUted,  entitled:  **  Th§  mode  qfDiwimnff 
ikt  aigia  qf  Tkt  Flamm  dwrimg  tke  Bnmimg  ^  CJU  '  Ckamg '  jmjMr,"  which  I  have  \xvom- 
lated  in  full  in /UhMBUM  ta  aUUtM.    It  begins:— 

Salutation  to  '*  Ch'enMch'og,  Heruka,"  or  the  "  Hie  most  Suprame  Henika  I  **  The 
marking  of  the  Atc  colours  of  the  flames  is  as  follows  i — 

If  the  flames  be  white  and  shining,  then  he  has  become  perfect  and  Is  bom  In  the 
highest  region  of  Ok-min  (tU.,  Hie  supreme  paradise). 

If  the  flames  be  white  and  bum  actlTely  witli  round  tops,  then  he  has  become  pious 
and  is  bom  in  the  eastem  '*  mngon-dgah,"  or  *^  'Ibe  Paradise  of  Real  Happiness." 

If  they  bum  in  an  expanded  form,  resembling  a  k)tus  (^ma),  then  be  has  flnished 
his  highest  deeds  and  has  become  religious. 

If  they  be  yellow  in  colour  and  bum  in  the  shape  of  ''fgyal-Mtshan,'*  or  **  Banner  oi 
Victory,**  then  he  has  become  religious  nobly. 

If  they  be  red  in  colour  and  in  form  likea  h>tus,  then  he  hss  beoooe  religious  and 
is  bom  in  ftde-wa-chaa,  or  *«T1ie  Fsradlse  of  Happiness." 

If  they  be  yeltow  in  cokmr  and  bum  actively  with  great  masses  of  smoke,  then  he  Is 
bom  in  the  region  of  the  lower  animals,  for  counteracting  which  a  ytsug-lag-khang,  or 
**  An  Academy,"  and  an  image  of  the  powerful  and  able  Dhyani  Buddha  (raaog-par- 
fnang-indsaif )  should  be  made ;  then  he  will  be  bom  as  a  chief  In  the  middle  country 
<t'.«.,Tlie  Buddhist  Holy  Land  in  India) 

*  Representing  the  cttaria  mrira  of  Indian  Buddhism. 
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household  altar,  and  the  others  are  carried  to  any  hill  near  at  hand, 
where  they  are  deposited  under  a  projecting  ledge  of  a  rock,  to 
shelter  them  from  the  disintegrating  rain. 

On  the  burning  of  this  paper  the  lay  figure  of  the  deceased  is  dis- 
mantled, and  the  clothes  are  presented  to  the  Ijftmas,  who  carry 
them  off  and  sell  them  to  any  purchasers  available  and  appropriate 
the  proceeds. 

After  the  lapse  of  one  year  from  death  it  is  usual  to  give  a  feast 
in  honour  of  the  deceased  and  to  have  repeated  the  service  of  the 
medical  Buddhas.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  service,  should  the 
deceased  have  left  a  widpw  or  widower,,  the  latter  is  then  free  to 
re-marry. 

To  Exorcise  Ghosts. 

The  manes  of  the  departed  often  trouble  the  Tibetans  as  well 
as  other  peoples^^  and  special  rites  are  necessary  to  ^^  lay  "  them  and 
bar  their  return. .  A  ghost  is  always  malicious,  and  it  returns  and 
gives  trouble  either  on  account  of  its  malevolence,  or  its  desire  to 
see  how  its  former  property  is  being  disposed  of.  In  either  case 
its  presence  is  noxious.  It  makes  its  presence  felt  in  dreams  or 
by  making  9ome  individual  delirious  or  temporarily  insane.  Such 
a  ghost  is  disposed  of  by  being  burned.' 

For  the  foregoing  necromantic  services  the  dough  images 
required  as  sacrificial  effigies  are  made  from  wooden  moulds,  and 
the  practice  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Bon-pa  rites  which 
entailed  sacrifices  of  animal  life.      But  instead  of  the  animals 

1  On  barring  the  return  of  ghosts,  cf .  Wilson's  ienayt,  ii.,  292 ;  Tyuir's  Jhrim,  Cult, 
ii.,  126;  Spbncbb's  Principiet  qf  Sociology,  i.,  147.  Tlie  Chinese  call  the  Dhad  or  Manu 
of  men  Kwei,  alleged  to  mean  the  malicious  two-leggod  ghost  (Jas.  Lkuok,  The  Rettgi,  qf 
Okinot  p.  18),  showing  that  they  did  not  tliink  that  man  when  he  was  dead  liad  all 
ceased  to  be. 

>  For  tliis  purpose  a  very  large  gatlioring  of  L&mas  is  necessary,  not  less  Uian 
eight,  and  a  ** burnt  offering"  (sbyiu-srogs)  is  made.  On  a  platform  of  mud 
and  stone  outside  the  house  is  made,  witli  tlio  usual  rites,  a  mugic-circlo  or  **  kyil- 
'kAor,''  and  inside  this  is  drawn  a  triangle  named  'Mmh-hm'i."  Small  sticks  are  Uien 
laid  along  the  outline  of  the  triangle,  one  piled  above  the  other,  so  as  to  make  a 
hollow  three*sided  pyramid,  and  around  this  are  piled  up  fragments  of  every  avail- 
able kind  of  food,  stone,  tree-twigs,  leaves,  poison,  bits  of  dress,  money,  etc.,  to  the 
number  of  over  100  sorts.  Then  oil  is  poured  over  the  mass,  and  the  pile  set  on  fire. 
During  the  combustion  additional  fragments  of  the  miscellaneous  ingredients  reserved 
for  the  purpose  are  thrown  in,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Lftmas,  accompanied  by  a 
muttering  of  spells.  And  ultimately  is  thrown  into  the  flames  a  piece  of  paper  on 
which  is  written  the  name  of  the  deceased  person— always  a  relative— whose  ghost 
is  to  be  suppressed.  When  this  paper  is  consumed  the  particular  ghost  lias  received 
its  quietus,  and  never  can  give  trouble  again. 
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themselves  only  their  dough-images  are  now  offered.  At  page  424 
are  given  ink  prints  from  the  original  dough  moulds,  reduced  to 
one-fourth  of  their  size;  the  moulds  are  carved  in  longitudinal 
series  on  the  four  faces  of  a  block  of  wood.  The  Bon-pa  moulds 
are  called  <<The  God's  food  to  go  to  the  Thousand."' 
Bain  Compelluvg. 

Even  the  so-called  reformer  of  LSmaism,  TsoA-K'a-pa,  seems  him- 
self to  have  practised  sorcery.  The  orthodox  mode  of  compel- 
ling rain  in  use  by  the  established  church  is  identified  with  his 
name;  and  is  done  according  to  the  instructions  contained  in  a  book  * 
of  which  he  is  the  accredited  author,  and  which  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  Nftga  worship  as  contained  in  the  Sutra  ''  on  asking  Bain 
of  the  Grtet  Cloud,**  *  and  may  be  compared  with  the  method  used 
by  the  Mongols.^ 

The  officiating  LSma  bathes  and  cleans  the  place  of  worship  and 
sets  down  an  image  of  Tsoft-K*a-pa  and  non-poisonous  flowers, 
grains  and  a  white  cake^  and  a  jewelled  vase  (or  if  no  jewelled 
vase  a  pure  white  one  may  be  used  washed  over  with  chalk  and 
sandal  wood),  and  inside  the  vase  place  pellets  made  of  dough,  spice 
and  flowers,  and  over  each  ball  say  the  mantra  of  Yama  or  TsoA- 
K'fi-pa*  one  hundred  and  eight  times  (or  twenty-one  or  seven  times), 
and  blow  over  it  and  insert  all  the  pellets  in  the  vase  and  cover  it 
by  a  red  cloth  and  thus  address  the  Nftgas : — 

*'  0 1  all  ye  Nigas  great  and  small  I  come  not  to  harm  you  but  to 
ask  rain  for  the  gtx>d  of  the  world,  and  especially  for  this  place.  It  is 
the  command  of  Tsoii-K'fi-pa  that  ye  obey.  And  if  you  do  not,  then 
by  my  mantra  spells  I  will  break  vour  heads  to  atoms.  Give  it  there- 
fore without  delay  and  leare  not  tkis  place  till  rain  falla." 

Then  he  places  three  stones  at  each  of  the  four  comers  and 
repeats  the  names  of  the  JvnM  or  celestial  Buddhas  of  the  four 

>  «TtoA-ff3rM  UiA-bsani.  *  dmigt  brtoe-mai  1m  ta*ogt. 

*  bc*ig  1m  c'm  ImIm  skor.     Gompare  with  Tk»  MtMmtgka  BiUra^  tnuitlated  by 
Pw>p.  C.  BawDALL,  JJt.A,a.^  xlL,  pp.  888-Sll. 

«  Among  the  Mongols  the  iooiliMyera  throw  betoar  etonee  on  Uie  water  and  theM 
produce  Tapor,  which  it  ia  pretended  la  the  element  of  douda— but  they  don't  operate 
unless  the  sky  k)oks  rainy,  and  if  they  fall  they  excuse  themselTes  on  the  plea  that 
other  magicians  liave  counteracted  them.    E.  RBHATSBi[«  Bembajf  Br,  IL  A,  &  Jom^, 
xiii.,  p.  188.  •  The  soH^led  Miy-Ufma  :— 

dmig«  mad  brtM  pahi  gter  cb*en  jpyan-rM  gilgs 
t>ri*med  sik'yen*pahS  dbang  po  'iam-pal  'iyn$ 
Oam  ch'an  mk*M  pal  gtsug  rgyan  Ts'oA-k'a-pa 
bLo-bian  grag«  pahi  s*abf  la  gsol-wa*'debi. 
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directions.  And  he  conceals  the  vase  and  its  pellets  in  the  water 
of  a  spring  in  sach  a  way  that  it  cannot  be  seen ;  and  he  erects  in 
front  a  small  white  tent,  within  which  he  places  St.  Tsoft-K'ft-pa's 
image,  and  the  five  kinds  of  o£ferings  (cake,  water,  flowers,  lamps, 
fruit  and  grain).  And  he  calls  on  the  location-god  for  assistance 
and  goes  on  repeating  Tsoft-K'Srpa's  mamJtra  and  conceives  that  on 
each  lamp  a  glorious  image  of  Tsolk-K'Srpa  appears  seated  upon 
a  Nftga  and  raining  down  cleansing  ambrosia  upon  them,  and  that 
they  sparkle  with  delight  and  dart  their  lightning  into  the  sky 
where  clouds  gather  and  the  thunder-dragons  roar,  and  rain 
falls.  Then,  naively  adds  the  scripture,  real  rain  will  certainly 
come. 


Tuundbr-Draoons  of  ths  Sky. 
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XIX. 

FBSTIVALS  AND  HOLIDAYS. 

IE  regular  Buddhist  festivals^  are  all  found  in  LSmaism, 
and  many  more  besides  of  an  indigenous  and  local 
origin,  related  to  demonist  cults,  or  the  worship  of 
Nature. 

Originally,  in  Buddha's  day,  the  days  of  the  new*  and  full  moon 
were  set  apart  for  fitting,  confession,  and  listening  to  the  Law, 
and  this  institution  is  strictly  observed  in  Lamaism. 

On  the  first  and  fifteenth  days  of  each  lunar  month  no  animal 
food  should  be  taken^  even  by  the  laity,  and  no  animal  killed,' and 
only  on  these  days  are  many  of  the  great  cathedrals  and  temples 
jn'Tibet  open  to  the  public.  These  days,  however,  were  afterwards 
increased  to  three  or  four,*  so  that  many  monks  observe  a  fast  four 
days  monthly,  i|nd  hence  has  arisen  the  idea  of  some  writers  that 
there  is  a  Tibetan  Sabbath  *;  though  the  public  service  and  con- 

1  'du«-ch*eii.  ^  DMii-gaA. 

On  the  reooDTeraion  of  Um  Mongols  to  Buddhimii  In*  the  sixteenth  century,  In  thr 
treaty  between  the  DaUl  Linm  and  Altun  Khan,  it  waa  etipulated  tliat  on  the  monthly 
faat  days  the  huntfaig  or  alaughter  of  animals  would  be  proliiblted. 

«  Hiuen  Wang  speaks  of  six  fasts  every  month,  and  Julien  quotes  a  Chinese 
authority  giving  the  days  as  the  eighth,  fourteenth,  ftfteenth,  twenty-third,  twenty- 
ninth,  and  thirtieth.  FaHian  notes  that  in  Cpylon  pmching  occurred  on  the  eighth, 
fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  days  of  the  month.  On  the  fourteentli,  fifteenth,  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  (says  Komnr,  IL,  189,  807),  "by  rulr,  among  the  Limas  nothing 
should  be  tasted  but  farinaceous  food  and  tea,  the  very  derout  refrain  from  all  food 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  The  temples  are  decorated,  and  the  altar-tables  set  out  with  the 
holy  symbols,  with  tapera,  and  with  dishes  containing  offerings  in  com,  meal,  tea, 
butter,  etCn  and  especially  with  small  pyramids  of  dough  or  of  rice  or  clay,  and 
aooompanied  by  much  burning  of  incense-sticks.  The  service  performed  by  the  priests 
Is  more  solemn,  the  music  louder  and  more  exciting,  than  usual.  The  laity  make 
their  offerings,  tell  their  beada,  and  repeat ' Ommani  padme  hun.'** 
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fession'  {UpoMthcC)  are  only  done  as  a  rule  twice  a  month.*  But 
every  month  is  held  a  high  mass  or  celebration  of  divine  service 
in  honour  of  a  special  deity  or  saint.  And  in  addition  are  the 
great  festivals  in  which  the  laity  also  take  part. 

The  special  feasts  for  the  deities  and  saints  of  the  established 
church  at  Lhfisa  are  here  enumerated.  The  Tibetan  year,  it 
should  be  remembered,  begins  about  the  end  of  January,  so 
that  the  Tibetan  month  is  thus  about  one  month. later  than  ours. 

First  month. — ^On  the  eighth  day  is  Tagcn^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  the  liturgy  of  the  great  tutelary  fiend  Bhairava. 

Second  months — On  the  eighth  is  Tagotk^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  liturgy  of  «<The  Medical  Buddhas." 

Third  month. — On  the  fifteenth  is  Tagan^  and  from  the  sLiiieenth  $o 
twenty-second  is  the  celebration  of  Tu-K'or. 

Fourth  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  ninth  fo 
fifteenth  the  worship  of  <*  The  Great  Pitier."  .>r:      . ! 

Fifth  month. — On  the  third  is  Tagcn,  and  from  the  fourth  to  tenth  is 
the  liturgy  of  the  tutelary  fiend  Sambhara. 

Sixth  month. — On  the  first  is  Tagan,  and  from  the  second  to  fourth 
rab-^nas,  and  from  ninth  to  fifteenth  is  the  "  white  Tftrft's  "  liturgy. 

Seventh  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon,  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  litur^  of  Mi-'krugs-pa. 

Eighth  month. — On  the  eighw  is  Tagcn^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  the  liturgy  of  "  The  nine  gods  of  Immortality." 

Ninth  month. — From  the  first  to  fifteenth  the  Eah-gyur  scriptures 
are  read,  and  from  the  seventeenth  to  twenty-third  is  the  service  of 
'<  The  Dead  Saints,"  the  Sihavira. 

Tenth  month. — On  the  eighth  is  Tagon^  and  from  the  ninth  to 
fifteenth  is  the  worship  of  the  tutelary  fiend  Guhyakftla,  and  on  the 
twenty-fifth  is  the  service  of  '<  The  Five  "  of  G&h-ldan  monastery. 

Eleventh  month. — ^On  the  twenty-second  is  Tagont  c^d  from  the 
twenty-third  to  twenty-ninth  is  the  celebration  of  the  Tor-gyak  of  the 
fiendish  lords. 

Twelfth  month. — On  the  twenty-second  is  fagcn^  and  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  day  of  the  month  begins  the  great  carnival  and  masquerade  of 
*'  Drug-^'u  Ichags-mk'ar-gyi  gtor  rgyags." 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  LSmaist  feasts  of  saints  and 
divinities  as  current  in  the  thirteenth  century  is  given  by  Marco 
Polo.    The  Venetian  traveller  says : — 

When  the  idol  festivals  come  round  these  Bacsi  (Lftmas)  go  to  the 
prince  and  say,  '*  Sire,  the  feast  of  such  a  god  is  come  (naming  him). 


1  T.yffSo-sbyon.   Mongol. — Alamk, 
»  Including  the  Tu-i-Bol  cleansing 


ceremony  before  referred  to. 
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My  lord,  you  know  that,  this  god,  when  he  gets  no  offerings,  always 
sends  had  weather  and  spoils  our  seasons.  So  we  pray  you  to  sive  us 
such  and  such  a  numher  of  black-faced  sheep,  and  we  beg  also  that  we 
may  have  such  a  quantity  of  incense,  etc.,  etc.,  that  we  may  perform  a 
solemn  service  and  great  sacrifice  tp  our  idols,  and  that  so  they  may  be 
induced  to  protect  us  and  all  that  is  ours."  The  great  kaan  then 
orders  the  barons  to  give  everything  the  Bacsi  have  asked  for.  And 
when  th^  have  got  those  artides  they  gq  and  make  a  great  feast  in 
honour  of  their  god,  and  hold  ffreat  ceremonies  of  worship,  with  srand 
illuminations,  and  qiiantiti^  of  incense  of  a  variety  of  aromatic  odours. 
And  they  cook  the  meat  and  set  it  by  the  idols,  and  sprinkle  the  broth 
hither  and  thither.  Faying  that  ih  this  way  the  idols  get  their  bellyful 
Thus  it  is  that  they  keep  their  festivals.  Each  of  the  idols  has  a  name  of 
his  own  and  a  feast-day,  Just  as  our  saints  have  their  anniversaries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  categorical  list  of  the  great  popular  fes- 
tivals of  the  Lamas,  for  the  Tibetans,  unlike  the  Chinese^  and 
Japanese,  do  not  seem  to  possess  printed  lists  of  their  feast-days, 
and  the  particular  event  which  certain  of  the  days  devoted  to 
Buddha  is  intended  to  commemorate  is  not  generally  known. 

As  much  confusion  has  been  caused  by  the  official  new  year 
differing  in  its  epoch  from  the  popular  styles,  and  further  dis- 
order is  introduced  by  the  official  Tibetan  style  differing  from 
the  Chinese,  the  order  of  the  months  in  the  latter  being  about 
two  months  earlier,  the  following  list^  therefore,  has  been  com* 
piled  by  me  from  somewhat  conflicting  information  supplied  by 
different  L&mas,  and  can  only  be  considered  approximate.  Some 
of  the  feasts,  such  as  the  Water-festival,  are  moveable,  as  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 


List  of  the  Chief  Lamaist  Festivals. 


Mcth. 

!)•/. 

FMU^. 

l8t. 

Int. 

Caniival. 

15th. 

Buddlia's  Inoarsation  or  Conoepuon.*  Fesst  of 
Flowers. 

2nd. 

29tb. 

Chsse  and  Expulsion  of  the  <*8cape-goat," 
Demon  of  Bad  Lack. 

>  See  EDini^  CA»ii€w  AihUAum,  806-210,  for  Ust  of  Chioeee  Buddhisi  festivsla. 
t  SeogyM-sku-VUim-pe,  or  Cbume-eu  Kugs-pe^  due  mch'od.    [SecriAcial  feetlval  of 
the  Gonceptkm  (of  Buddha)]. 
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Moatb. 


D»y. 


8rd. 

15th 

4th. 

8th. 

15th 

0th. 

'ffth. 

10th. 

0th. 

4Ui. 

7th. 

10th. 

8th. 

8th. 

9th. 

22nd. 

10th. 

2&th. 

11th. 

Ut. 

mh. 

29th. 

FMUysI. 


The  KdUuMhra  Revelation^  and  Sacred  Masque- 
rades. 

"Attainment  of  Baddhahood."  Great  Renun- 
ciation.' 

Buddha's  Death,  or  pa/rMrvama^  Feast  of  the 
Dead,  "All  Souls  Day." 

The  Medical  Buddhas.« 

Birth  of  St.  Padma-samhhava.' 

Buddha's  Birth  and  Presching,*  and  "The 
Picture  Feast" 


Birth  of  St.  Padina-sambhava  (according  to  Sikhini 

style). 
The  Water-festival,  RibnCki, 

Descent  from  Heaven.'' 

St.  TsoA-K'ft-pa's  Ascension."  Feast  of  Lanterns. 

New  Year,  Old  Style. 

Pantomime  and  expulsion  of  Old  Year. 


The  Tibetan  new-year  was  formerly  celebrated  about  the 
winter  solstice  in  what  is  now  the  eleventh  month,  when  the 
larders  were  full,®  and  no  field  work  possible  in  the  snow-bound 
country,  and  the  days  first  show  signs  of  lengthening.  The  return 
of  the  sun,  so  to  say,  has  at  such  a  season  been  celebrated  by 
every  nation  of  any  culture.  This  was  the  period  for  popular 
festivity  and  general  joy. 

Since  the  government  adopted  a  later  date  for  the  new  year, 
namely,  about  the  beginning  of  February,'^  most  of  the  people 
have  transferred  their  festivities  to  the  new  date,  which  is  known 


I  dus-'lfor  gsuns-pa. 

*  rab-tu  byun-ba,  '^The  highest  Being  or  Becoming." 

*  mya-A'an  las-'das-pa. 

*  Sangyat  sman  bla  (=iSSkf.,  Bhaiiyaguru  Buddha)  of  the  Eastern  World. 

•  ch'os-gsuA-pa  (/if.,  =Seligiou8  Speech). 
'  Org3ran  rin-po  ch'e  sku  bltams-pa. 

r  ttia-babs. 

•  dg&-ldan  Wa  mch'od. 

•  The  grain  has  been  stored  since  two  months,  and  the  yak  and  sheep-flesh  since 
four  to  six  weeks. 

i«  In  1802  it  was  on  tlio  29th  February. 
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as  the  ^  royal  new  year**^  in  oontradistinction  to  the  old  style, 
now  oalled  " The  cultivators'  new  year.*** 

This  altered  date,  February  to  the  beginning  of  March,  makes 
the  *'  new  year  "  a  spring  festival.  Its  gay  carnival  is  doubtless 
an  expression  of  the  self-same  feelings,  inspired  by  spring  upon 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  which  prompted  the  analogous 
Roman  festivals  of  Lupercalia,  the  Festum  Stultorum,  the  Matro- 
nalia  Festa,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anna  Perenna,  and  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  all  held  about  the  same  season,  during  the 
month  of  February  and  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  and  repre- 
sented in  India  by  the  Holi  festival. 

With  new-year's  eve  commences  a  grand  carnival,  which 
lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  first  month.  The  people  decorate 
their  doorways  an^  houses  with  boughs  of  juniper,  etc.,  prepare 
puddings,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine,  and  pass  the  time  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,'  singing,  and  games,*  combined  with  as  much 
praying  as  they  may  feel  inclined  for.  The  people  flock  from  the 
smaller  villages  into  the  larger  towns,  and  the  L&mas  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement  by  masquerades  and  pompous  processions, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  worship  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  high  carousal,  and  first  foot- 
ing and  health-drinking  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everyone 
is  pressed  to  partake  of  sweety  cakes  and  puddings,  more  or  less 
gaily  decorated,  and  beer  and  wine  ad  libitwra^ 

And  while  this  festivity  lasts,  that  is,  during  the  first  four  or 
six  weeks  of  the  year,  the  temporal  government  of  the  city  of 
Lhlsa  is  removed  from  its  usual  custodians,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  De-pung  monastery,  the  chief  of  whom 
becomes  for  the  time  vtx  socrorum,  as  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  political  sop  to  the  most  powerful  monastery 

>  rgyal-po  16-gwur. 

•  8o-ii*ni  l^-gtar.    It  is  popular  in  LadAk  (Raiuat's  Diet.,  p.  48),  and  In  Sikhlai. 

9  The  dancing  la  usually  done  in  linei,  tlie  men  and  women  apart. 

4  tlic  gamaa  Include  arcliery ;  pitttinf  tlie  stone  (and  called  Liti-ain  rJi'rn  gyal- 
po),  in  which  the  losers  pay  forfelta ;  acrobats,  In  the  LliAsa  festlTals  these  come 
usually  from  flhigatse  (TBang-Jo-mo-KhaHrag),  and  slide  down  long  ropes  of  yak-hair 
from  the  gilt  umbrellas  on  the  top  of  Potala  to  the  foot  of  Uie  edict  pillars. 

'  According  to  the  current  sayhig  "  The  Tibetan  New-Tear  Is  Wine,  the  Chinese  is 
Paper,  and  the  Nepalese  is  Noise,"  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  celebrating  their 
festivals  by  display  of  rod  paper  flags,  and  tlie  Nepalese  by  clamour  of  noisy  Inatru- 
raenta.    Cf.  Hue*s  description  of  these  gala  days. 
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Moath. 


i)*y. 


3rd. 

15th. 

4th. 

8th. 

15th. 

5th. 

'5Ui. 

10th. 

6th. 

4Ui. 

7th. 

10th. 

8th. 

8lh. 

9th. 

22nd. 

10th. 

25th. 

11th. 

l8t. 

mh. 

29th. 

FMUysI. 


The  KaUutakra  Revelation^ 'and  Sacred  Masque- 
rades. 

"Attainment  of  Baddhahood."  Great  Renun- 
ciation.* 

Buddha's  Death,  or  fMH^trmma.*  Feast  of  the 
Dead.  **  All  Souls  Day." 

The  Medical  Buddhas.« 

Birth  of  St.  Padma-samhhava.* 

Buddha's    Birth    and    Preaching,'    and  "Tlie 

Picture  Feast" 
Birth  of  St.  Paduia-sambhava  (according  to  Sikhini 

style). 
The  Water-festival,  Rib^Cki, 

Descent  from  HeavenJ 

St.  TsoA-K'a-pa's  Ascension."  Feaatof  Lanterns. 

New  Year,  OJif  Style. 

Pantomime  and  expulsion  of  Old  Year. 


The  Tibetan  new-year  was  formerly  celebrated  about  the 
winter  solstice  in  what  is  now  the  eleventh  month,  when  the 
larders  were  full,®  and  no  field  work  possible  in  the  snow-bound 
country,  and  the  days  first  show  signs  of  lengthening.  The  return 
of  the  sun,  so  to  say,  has  at  such  a  season  been  celebrated  by 
every  nation  of  any  culture.  This  was  the  period  for  popular 
festivity  and  general  joy. 

Since  the  government  adopted  a  later  date  for  the  new  year, 
namely,  about  the  beginning  of  February,'^  most  of  the  people 
have  transferred  their  festivities  to  the  new  date,  which  is  known 


I  du8-'K'or  gsuns-pa. 

*  rab-tu  byun-ba,  ''The  highest  Being  or  Becoming." 

*  mya-n'an  las-'das-pa. 

*  Sangyaj  sman  bla  (sr^SSbf.,  Bhftilyaguru  Buddha)  of  the  Eastern  World. 

•  ch'oe-giuii-pa  (/t<.,=Beligious  Speech). 
'  Orgyan  rin-po  ch'e  sku  bltams-pa. 

f  ttia-babs. 

•  dg&-ldan  /&'a  mch'od. 

•  The  grain  has  been  stored  since  two  months,  and  the  yak  and  sheep-flesh  since 
four  to  six  weeks. 

i«  In  1802  it  was  on  the  29th  February. 
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as  the  ^  royal  Dew  year**^  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  style, 
now  called  "  The  cultivators'  new  year." ' 

This  altered  date,  February  to  the  beginning  of  March,  makes 
the  '*  new  year  "  a  spring  festival.  Its  gay  carnival  is  doubtless 
an  expression  of  the  self-same  feelings,  inspired  by  spring  upon 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  which  prompted  the  analogous 
Roman  festivals  of  Lupercalia,  the  Festum  Stultorum,  the  Matro- 
nalia  Festa,  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anna  Perenna,  and  the 
festival  of  Bacchus,  all  held  about  the  same  season,  during  the 
month  of  February  and  the  first  fortnight  of  March,  and  repre- 
sented in  India  by  the  Holi  festival. 

With  new-year's  eve  commences  a  grand  carnival,  which 
lasts  the  greater  part  of  the  first  month.  The  people  decorate 
their  doorways  an^  houses  with  boughs  of  juniper,  etc.,  prepare 
puddings,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  wine,  and  pass  the  time  eating, 
drinking,  dancing,*  singing,  and  games,*  combined  with  as  much 
praying  as  they  may  feel  inclined  for.  The  people  flock  from  the 
smaller  villages  into  the  larger  towns,  and  the  Lamas  contribute  to 
the  general  amusement  by  masquerades  and  pompous  processions, 
in  the  intervals  of  their  worship  for  the  general  welfare. 

The  new  year  is  ushered  in  with  high  carousal,  and  first  foot- 
ing and  health-drinking  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  everyone 
is  pressed  to  partake  of  sweety  cakes  and  puddings,  more  or  less 
gaily  decorated,  and  beer  and  wine  ad  libitwm.* 

And  while  this  festivity  lasts,  that  is,  during  the  first  four  or 
six  weeks  of  the  year,  the  temporal  government  of  the  city  of 
Lhfisa  is  removed  from  its  usual  custodians,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  De-pung  monastery,  the  chief  of  whom 
becomes  for  the  time  rex  Boerorum^  as  with  the  Romans.  It  is 
possible  that  this  is  a  political  sop  to  the  most  powerful  monastery 

>  fgjral'po  15-gMr. 

•  8o-ii*ni  l^-gtar.    It  is  popular  in  Ladtk  (Raiuat's  Diet^  p.  48),  and  In  Sikhlm. 

9  The  diuidnf  it  usiuUly  done  in  linei,  tlw  men  and  women  apart. 

4  tlic  garnet  Include  trdiery;  putting  tlio  ttone  (and  called  Liti-aln  ch'rn  gyal* 
po).  In  which  the  lotert  pay  forfeitt ;  acrobata,  In  the  Lliita  fettivalt  thete  oooie 
utoally  from  Shigatte  (Ttang*Jo-roo-KluMrag),  and  slide  down  long  ropet  of  yak-hair 
from  the  gilt  umbrellas  on  the  top  of  Potala  to  tlte  foot  of  tlie  edict  pillars. 

'  According  to  the  current  saying  **  The  Tibetan  New*Tear  is  Wine,  the  Chinese  is 
Paper,  and  the  Nepalese  Is  Noise,*'  with  reference  to  the  Chinese  celebrating  their 
festivals  by  display  of  rod  paper  flags,  and  tlie  Nepalese  by  clamour  of  noisy  Instru- 
ments.   Cf.  Hue*s  description  of  these  gala  daya. 
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of  the  established  church  in  Tibet  to  reconcile  it  to  its  exclusion 
from  the  ordinary  government  of  the  country,  ^hich  is  now 
restricted  to' the  four  monasteries  in  LhSsa  called  Lings. 

The  L&ma,  who  is  chief  judge '  of  De-pung,  proceeds  to  Lhfisa  in 
state  on  the  third  day  of  this  month,  and  assumes  the  sovereignty 
of  the  city.  He  is  received  with  regal  honours,  and  inoense  is 
burned  before  him  wherever  he  goes;  and  on  his  arrival  at  Lhfisa 
all  prisoners  are  Iset  free  except  those  convicted  of  the  most  aggrar 
vated  crimes* 

During  his  dominion  he  holds  absolute  power  over  property,  life, 
and  death;  and  assisted  by  thirty  deputies,  he  inflicts  severe 
punishments  and  heavy  fines  for  trifling  offences,  to  the  financial 
benefit  of  his  monastery.  It  is  said  tiiat  many  of  his  retainers 
commit  excesses,  so  that  such  of  the  richer  classes  as  may  have 
incurred,  or  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  incurred,  the 
displeasure  of  De-pung  Lfimas,  leave  the  city  and  live  in  its 
suburbs  during  this  period  of  priestly  rule. 

The  poorer  classes,  usually  so  dirty,  now  sweep  and  whitewash 
their  houses  through  fear  of  punishment  by  Lfimas  for  unclean- 
ness.  So  long  as  these  Lfimas  govern  Lhfisa  they  are  feasted  at  the 
public  expense  or  by  the  richer  people,'  and  are  entertained  with 
sports. 

One  of  the  duties  of  this  Rex«Sacrorum  is  to  deliver  a  series 
of  lectures  to  the  assembled  monks  on  religious  history,  philo- 
sophy, and  polity ;  and  he  is  credited  with  divine  powers. 

Lhfisa,  during  this  festival,  contains,  it  is  said,  over  30,000 
monks,*  from  Serra,  De-pung,  Gfih-ldan,  etc.,  so  that  the  city  seems 
red  with  the  red  cloaks  of  the  Lfimas.  They  are  engaged  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  in  worship  for  the  general  wel&re  of 
the  country  and  people. 

I  His  title  is  Tshogs-ch'en.z'al-ngo. 

s  Everyone  is  expected  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  year  to  bring  to  the  monasteries 
half  a  month's  rations  tat  the  monks,  in  flesh,  grain,  butter,  etc. 

s  The  stupendous  size  of  the  cooking  arrangements  and  the  sise  of  the  tea>cauldrons 
for  such  a  multitude  may  be  imagined.  Each  monk  receives  refreshments  at  each  of 
the  three  daily  assemblies  at  the  Lhasa  cathedral.  After  the  first  assembly  at  six 
a.m.,  each  monk  gets  tea  and  soup  at  government  expense,  and  one  penny.  At  the 
second  assembly,  at  eleven  a.m.,  he  again  gets  similar  refreshment  and  one  or  two 
Uinka*  (silver  coins  value  about  sixpence),  and  at  three  p.m.  further  refreshment. 
During  this  festival  each  Lama  receives  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  tonka  coins, 
whicli  money  is  mainly  provided  by  the  Tengyeling  regent. 
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•Public  ironhip  is  done  daily  in  the  great  cathedral  of  LhSsa 
during  the  first  half  of  the  month,  frlom  before  dawn  till  after 
dark,  and  clouds  of  incense  fill  the  air.  The  especially  h6ly  days 
are  the  third,  eighth,  tenth,  thirteenth,  and  the  fifteeiith,  or  full 
moon,  which  latter  day  is  the  greatest ^o^a  day  of  the  year^  and 
seems  to  be  considered  the  anniversary  of  Buddha's  conception, 
and  'Hhe  goddess^  evidently  intended  for  Buddha's  mother, 
Maya  Deva,  is  worship}]^  withered  flowers,*  and  it  is  believed 
that  divine  blessitgtf  if  then  asked  for  are  more  readily  granted 
at  this  season  than  at  any  other. 

People  don  their  gayest  dress  and  jewellery  on  that  day,  and  ex- 
change presents  freely,  and  the  carnival  reaches  its  climax.  The 
laity  wear  masks  of  coloured  cloth,  with  fringes  of  hair,  in  imita- 
tion of  beards.  And  the  Dalai  Lftma  is  especially  worshipped 
on  this  day,  and  receives  many  presents. 

On  the  second  day  of  theilionth  the  state  sorcerer  of  Nfirch'uA 
enters  LhSsa,  as  already  noted^  akid  his  entry  is  like  that  of  the 
archaic  god-king,  for  none  dare  look  at  him,  and  even  high  state 
officials  have  been  fined  for  looking  at  him  whilst  passing. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  kre  horse-racing  and  shooting,  and 
on  the  twenty-seventh  a  grand  review  of  the  troops  by  the 
Chinese  Amban,  and  the  procession  of  the  holy  sceptre  from  the 
Serra  monasteiy  for  solemn  salutation  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  the 
officials,  and  people,  as  already  mentioned. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  month  the  demons  are  worshipped, 
and  on  the  thirtieth  day  Tftrft's  celebration  concludes  the  feasts. 

The  anniversary  of  Buddha's  death  is  held  on  the  full  moon 
(or  fifteenth  day)  of  the  fourth  month,  and  is  evidently  combined 
with  the  old  Nature-festival  in  honour  of  the  commencement  of 
summer  and  the  propitiation  of  the  rain-deities. 

In  the  first  half  of  this  month  (known  as  Sa-^a-wa)  the  people 
do  more  worship  than  in  any  other  season  of  the  year.  They 
count  their  beads  and  ply  their  prayer-wheels  with  more  energy 
than  usual,  and  at  the  larger  temples  of  Lhisa,  Tashi-lhunpo,  etc., 
the  devotees  go  round  the  holy  buildings  by  measuring  their 
length  on  the  ground. 

From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  even  the  laity  abstain  from 

1  For  an  Moount  of  this  **  Feut  of  the  Fkmcn,"  ace  Hue,  U.,  80. 
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flesh,  and  give  away  as  much  alms  in  charity  as  they  can  afford ; 
and  there  appears  also  to  be  some  idea  of  ancestor-worship  in  the 
ceremonial.  Certainly  deceased  ancestors  and  relatives  are  often 
prayed  for  at  this  time,  which  is  not  many  weeks  removed  from 
the  great  Japanese  feast  of  the  dead. 

During  this  feast  many  of  the  monks  encamp  in  tents,  and 
colossal  pictures  are  displayed.  Thus  at  Tashi-lhunpo  the  pictures 
are  hung  from  the  great  tower  naiped  Kiku/ 

At  this  festival,  held  there  on  June  SOth,  1882,  I^ma  Ugyen 
G-yat8*o  informs  us,  a  great  picture  of  Dipaihkara  Buddha  was  dis- 
played about  a  hundred  feet  long,  in  substitution  for  other  pictures 
of  the  previous  days.  Next  day  it  was  replaced  by  one  of 
^kya  Muni  and  the  past  Buddhas,  and  the  following  day  by  one 
for  Maitreya  (Jam-pa).  On  this  day  women  are  admitted  to  the 
monastery  shrines,  from  which  they  are  at  other  times  excluded, 
and  all  tlie  people  seek  the  benediction  of  the  Coming  Buddha, 
by  touching  the  lower  border  of  the  picture  with  their  heads. 

The  rain-deities,  the  dragons,  or  Nflgas  of  the  sky,  are  also  pro- 
pitiated on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  fourth  month.  A  procession  is 
formed  by  the  lay  governors  of  Lhfisa,'  and  the  high  official 
L&mas,"  and  some  other  officers,  who  proceed  from  the  court  at 
Potala  to  th^  great  Lhfisa  cathedral,  where  the  great  image  of 
Buddha  is  worshipped,  and  the  officers  feed  the  temple-lamp  by 
pouring  into  it  melted  butter  in  silver  ladles. 

Then  one  of  the  governors  and  a  secretary  of  state,  with 
about  thirty  retainers,  go  to  the  Ramo-ch'e  temple,  t^  the 
Gyambum  K'aiEk  Caitya,  where  they  also  feed  the  great  lamp  of 
the  chief  shrine ;  and  here  they  distribute  largess,  in  the  shape 
of  bits  of  brick-tea  to  the  paupers,  who  are  here  assembled  in 
rows  to  receive  the  customary  bounty. 

From  Bamo-ch'e  the  procession  passes  round  the  great  circular 
road,  dispensing  tea  as  it  goes,  viA  the  Mende  bridge  to  the  Nftga 
or  dragon-temple.  The  governor  and  party  here  embark  in  four 
or  five  small  boats  of  hide  with  wooden  frame  work,  and  are  rowed 
round  the  moat  once  in  the  respectful  Pradakshina  direction. 
They  then  disembark  and  ascend  the  hillock  on  which  stands  the 
dragon-temple,   where,    in    an    inner   sanctuary,    they    deposit 

1  Figured  at  p.  273.  Its  base  ia  sixty  paces  long,  and  its  height  greater. — Uoybn 
Gyats*o. 

b|c&h-blon  Tsi-tung. 
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offerings  of  gold  and  silver  among  the  snake-idols,  and  this  room 
is  then  locked  and  sealed,  only  to  be  opened  again  the  following 
year. 

The  laity  are  now  permitted  by  payment  to  be  rowed  round  the 
moat,  and  cheer  lustily  as  they  go.  The  avowed  object  of  this 
ceremony  is  to  conciliate  the  Nftga  demi-gods,  so  as  to  secure 
timely  and  sufficient  rain  for  the  benefit  of  crops  and  animals. 
And  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  rain  does  fall,  it  is  considered  an 
extremely  lucky  omen. 

The  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Padma-sambhava  is  observed 
mainly  by  the  older  party  of  the  L&maist  church.  It  is  held  in 
Sikhim  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month ;  but  in  many 
parts  of  central  and  eastern  Tibet,  as  at  Sam-yfis  and  mCh'og-^ling, 
near  Gyantse,  and  also  at  Ladftk,^  it  is  held  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fidh  month,  and  the  tenth  day  of  every  month  is  sacred  to 
him  and  called  <<  Ts^e-bchu.** 

On  the  day  previous  to  this  anniversary  are  held  masked  dances 
of  the  black-hat  L&mas  and  of  the  fiends  and  fiendesses,  as  fully 
detailed  hereafter  in  the  chapter  on  the  mystic  plays,  followed  on 
the  tenth  by  representations  of  the  saint  in  his  eight  forms,  and 
the  **  Qing,**  &ther  and  mother  demons.  And  if  rain  now  happens, 
it  is  deemed  of  good  augury,  and  due  to  these  pious  celebrations. 

The  Water-Festival  marks  the  commencement  of  the  autumn, 
and  usually  faUs  about  September.*  It  is  a  thanksgiving  feast. 
Water,  especially  of  springs,  becomes  holy  and  sacred,  a  veritable 
dixw  vUcs ;  as  the  water  sprites  now  set  free  their  sacred  water. 
At  this  season  the  Tibetans,  though  not  particularly  fond  of  wash- 
ing and  bathing,  indulge  in  this  luxury  more  than  usual.' 

This  festival  depends  on  the  appearance  above  the  horizon, 
about  the  eighth  month,  at  early  dawn,  of  the  star  named  Rikhi  or 
Rishi-agastya,  or  '^Rib-chi,'*  which  Colonel  C.  Strahan,  of  the  Indian 

1  Ramsay's  Did^  p.  44. 

*  In  1891  it  happ^ied  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  eiglith  month,  ia^  on  the  17th 
September. 

>  It  is  said  that  Buddha  JBeculapiui,  the  founder  of  medical  edence  according  to 
the  Tibetans,  bathed  at  this  season,  hence  the  custom  (see  Jamchss*s  ZH'cf.,  p.  70). 
the  cMMtion  of  the  rains,  when  nature,  having  reached  her  womanhood,  decks  her- 
Witli  tliis  may  be  compared  the  so-called  Cocoa-nut  festival  of  tlie  Hindus,  held  at 
self  in  all  her  wealth  of  leafy  chann,  when  the  grateful  people  cast  thousands  of  cocoa* 
nuts  and  flowers  into  the  sea  to  the  eea-gods  In  gratitude,  and  to  secure  patronage 
nnd  new  enterprises  during  the  current  year. 
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Burvey,  informs  me  must  be  Ganopus'  or  SirioSi  the  Dog-star. 
The  Tibetans  consider  this  fixed  star  to  be  a  saint  who  dwells  in 
heaven  in  deep  meditation,  but  who  appears  in  the  sky  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  month,  before  dawn'  in  the  southern 
quarter,  and  through  his  influence  the  water  at  early  dawn  be- 
comes ambrosia  or  life-giving  nectar. 

Before  dawn,  therefore,  the  Tibetans  throng  to  springs  and 
lakes,  and  watch  eagerly  for  a  glimpse  of  this  star  to  enable  them 
to  snatch  a  draught  of  the  glorified  water. 

And  the  LSmas  go  in  procession  to  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
partake  in  this  practice.  They  cast  in  offerings  to  the  water- 
nymphs  and  dragon-spirits  of  the  water,  and  draw  and  drink  the 
life-giving  and  sin-cleansing  water,  attended  by  much  popular 
festivity.*  Tents  are  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  for  about  two 
weeks,  during  which  the  multitude. drink  and  bathe  in  the  water, 
dance,  sing,  masquerade,  and  give  vent  to  their  joy,  in  what  may 
be  considered  a  cleansing  or  atonement  feast,  as  well  as  a  thanks- 
giving. And  monastic  discipline  even  is  relaxed  during  this  fes- 
tival, and  many  monks  are  allowed  to  go  home  on  leave. 

^^The  descent  of  the  gods"  is  evidently  founded  on  the  legend 
of  .^kya  itf  uni's  descent  firom  heaven,  where  he  had  gone  to  preach 
the  saving  Law  to  his  regenerated  saintly  mother;  and  he  descended 
thence  by  a  ladder-r-a  glorified  sort  of  Jacob's  ladder.  It  also 
marks  the  end  of  the  rainy  season  (Vovrdia)^  the  Buddhist  Lent,^ 
which  Buddha  was  wont  to  spend  in  retirement,  in  fitting,  pray- 
ing, and  holy  exercises. 

The  anniversary  of  TsoA-K'i-pa's  ascent  to  heaven  is  the 
special  festival  of  the  established  church,  of  which  Tsoii-K%-pa 
was  the  founder.  It  is  a  Feast  of  Lanterns,  and  takes  place  in 
winter,  about  the  beginning  of  our  December,  when  the  days  are 
near  their  shortest,  and  it  probably  is  associated  with  the  great 
nature-festival  found  in  other  nations  at  this  season,  to  emphasize 
the  loss  of  light,  and  desire  for  the  return  of  the  sun. 


1  Arabic  Sukail,  "^  to  be  level."  «  dbugs  (literally  **  breaUi  **). 

>  KoFPXN,  it.,  SIS,  speaks  of  the  Limas  blessing  or  consecrating  the  waters,  but  this 
seems  to  be  a  mistake. 

«  This,  according  to  General  Cunninoham  (Indian  ISrai,  8),  on  account  of  the  ex« 
tension  latterly  of  the  Indian  year,  must,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and  Afoka,  have 
commenced  in  Juno  instead  of  July,  and  lasted  till  October. 
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It  is  celebrated  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  ^  of  the  tenth  Tibetan 
month,  by  a  general  iliamination  *  of  both  lay  and  religious  build- 
ings, like  the  analogous  Dewali  festival  of  the  Hindus,  and  the 
lamp  (Ghiragh)  feast  of  the  Muhammadans,  and  the  festival  of 
Buddha  the  Burning  Lamp  (Dipaifakara)  of  the  Chinese  Budd- 
hists,' which  also  are  celebrated  about  this  time. 

On  this  day,  in  the  year  1417,  Doctor  TsoA-K'a-pa  died,  or  was 
transfigured  as  is  now  believed*  The  legend  says  that  he  appeared 
on  the  stone  altar  in  front  of  the  throne  at  his  monastery  at  Gah- 
Idan,  and  having  addressed  the  assembled  multitude,  and  pro- 
phesied the  future  greatness  of  his  church,  he  ascended  into  the 
Tushita  heavens. 

The  anniversary  of  this  event  is  called  Qah-dan  Nam-ch*od,  and 
is  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  .torchlight  processions.  Altars 
and  stages  are  for  this  purpose  erected  beforehand,  and  decorated 
with  hundreds  of  lamps  and  ornamental  cakes.  On  the  evening  of 
the  feast  is  a  great  procession,  before  which  is  carried  the  image  of 
TsoA-K*ft-pa,  and  torches  and  lamps,  and  if  they  burn  brilliantl}', 
much  happiness  is  prophesied. 

Advantage  also  is  taken  of  this  day,  at  the  onset  of  winter,  to 
visit  the  Dalai  and  other  high  L&mas,  and  present  them  with 
bundles  of  new  warm  robes,  thus  corresponding  to  the  ancient 
Buddhist  *'  Robe-month  "  (Chivara  Misa),  which  was  the  month 
following  the  end  of  the  rains,  and  on  which  the  mendicants  were 
provided  with  new  robes  on  the  approach  of  the  cold  weather. 

In  addition  to  these  great  feasts  are  innumerable  minor  and  local 
ones,  as  L&maism  is  not  behind  the  Catholic  church  in  accommoda- 
ting herself  to  the  customs  of  the  people.  The  Mongols  have  tjieir 
Fire  and  other  special  festivals  all  in  Buddhist  dress.  The  worship 
of  the  mountain-god  KaA-ch'en-dso-fta  *  has  already  been  referred 
to  as  peculiar  to  the  Sikhimite  form  of  Lftmaism,  in  addition  to 
which  are  other  local  feasts.* 

>  On  tlio  twenty-fourth,  or  preceding  day,  the  monlu  of  the  Rcrm  monimtrry  obeerve 
a  HpuciAl  Uhimination  in  honour  of  tite  doooMO  of  Uicir  great  I^ama,  rJo-byame  ciron- 
ch*o8  rjp-gwgs-pu.  ■  bxlil-mch'od. 

>  On  tlie  twenty-second  day  of  the  eighth  GhineM  month.-~EDKiNfl*  ddneu  BmU,, 
p.  210. 

«  It  is  field  on  the  flfteeoth  day  of  the  serenth  month.  In  1S91  it  happened  on  the 
nineteenth  of  August.  It  lasts  for  three  days ;  and  tlie  flftcenth  of  erery  nionth  is 
sacred  to  this  god. 

>  Among  tlie  local  feasts  in  Sikhim  are  the  Thanksgiving  and  rrayer-festlTsl  (rvfr- 
l^nas)  for  the  welfare  of  the  country,  held  in  the  ninth  montli  of  erery  year  at  theTo*6- 
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A  somewhat  droll  and  almost  dramatic  feast  is  the  chase  of  the 
demon  of  ill-luck,  evidently  a  relic  of  a  former  demonist  cult.^ 
It  is  called  ^^  Chongju  Sewang,**  and  is  held  at  Lhfisa  on  the  twenty- 
ninth  and  thirtieth  days  of  the  second  month,  though  it  sometimes 
lasts  about  a  week.  It  starts  after  divine  service.  A  priest  represents 
a  Grand  L&ma,'  and  one  of  the  multitude  is  masqueraded  as  the 
ghost-king.  For  a  week  previously  he  sits  in  the  nuurket-plaoe 
with  &ce  painted  half  black  and  half  white,  and  a  coat  of  sUn  is 
put  on  his  arm  and  he  is  called  *'  King  of  the  Years' "  (?  head).'  He 
helps  himself  to  what  he  wants,  and  goes  about  shaking  a  black 
yak's  tail  over  the  lieads  of  the  people,  who  thus  transfer  to  him 
'their  ill-luck. 

This  latter  person  then  goes  towards  the  priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cloister  of  La-brang  and  ridicules  him,  saying : 
<^  What  we  perceive  through  the  five  sources  (the  five  senses)  is 
no  illusion.  All  you  teach  is  untrue,"  etc.,  etc.  The  acting  Grand 
LSma  contradicts  this ;  but  both  dispute  for  some  time  ¥rith  one 
another ;  and  ultimately  agree  to  settle  the  contest  by  dice ;  tlie 
Lima  consents  to  change  places  with  the  scape-goat  if  the  dice 
should  so  decide.  The  LSma  has  a  dice  ¥rith  six  on  all  six  sides 
and  throws  six-up  three  times,  while  the  ghost-king  has  a  dice 
which  throws  only  one. 

When  the  dice  of  the  priest  throws  six  six  times  in  succession 
and  that  of  the  scape-goat  throws  only  ones,  this  latter  individual, 
or  ^^  LAjon  "  as  he  is  called,  is  terrified  and  flees  away  upon  a  white 
horse,  which,  with  a  white  dog,  a  white  bird,  salt,  etc.,  he  has  been 
provided  with  by  government.  He  is  pursued  with  screams  and 
blank  shots  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Chetang,  where  he  has  to 
remain  as  an  outcast  for  several  months  in  a  narrow  haunt,  which, 
however,  has  been  previously  provided  for  him  with  provisions. 

We  are  told  ^  that,  while  en  rcfiUe  to  Chetang,  he  is  detained 

wa-ron-grol  Caitya,  at  Tashiding  momwtery ;  and  the  tenth  month  the  anointing  and 
blessing  of  the  Sikhim  king  by  the  head  Lima  of  Pemiongchi. 

^  What  seems  a  version  of  this  ceremony  is  celebrated  in  Ladik  (at  the  yillage  of 
M&sho)  under  the  name  ^  Nagh-rang/'  and  described  by  IIamsay,  DidLf  pi  44. 

s  I  did  not  enquire  mto  tlie  personality  of  this  Lima  and  his  rolationship,  if  any,  to  the 
temporary  Lama-king  of  De-pung  monastery.  Pandit  Nain  Sing  connects  this  Scape-goat 
ceremony  with  the  termination  of  the  I>e-pung  Lama-regent's  rule,  and  makes  its 
L&ma  idenUcal  with  the  latter,  while  Lima  U.  O.  {loe.  cii^  S2),  sUtes  that  the  dico- 
Uirowing  Lama  belongs  to  the  Chang-chub-Ling  monastery. 

s  Lo-gon  gyal-po. 

*  Pandit  A.  K.'8  Survey  Repi. 
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for  seven  days  in  the  great  chamber  of  horrors  at  Sam-y  &8  monastery 
filled  with  the  monstrous  images  of  devils  and  skins  of  huge 
serpents  and  wild  animals,  all  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of 
terror.  During  his  seven  days'  stay  he  exercises  despotic  authority 
over  Sam-yas,  and  the  same  during  the  first  seven  days  of  his  stay 
at  Chetang.  Both  L&ma  and  laity  give  him  much  alms,  as  he  is 
believed  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  welfisure  of  the  country.  It  is 
said  that  in  former  times  the  man  who  performed  this  duty  died 
at  Chetang  in  the  course  of  the  year  from  terror  at  the  awful 
images  he  was  associated  with ;  but  the  present  scape-goat  survives 
and  returns  to  re-enact  his  part  the  following  year.  From  Chetang, 
where  he  stays  for  seven  days,  he  goes  to  Lho-ka,  where  he  re- 
mains for  several  months. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  month  an  exhibition  is  held  of 

the  holy  vessels  and  precious  things  in  the  La-brang  temple,  also 

the  hanging  out  of  pictures  on  Potala.     There  are  sowing  and 

harvest  and  other  non-Buddhist  festivals,  and  special  rogation 

days  of  supplications  in  case  of  war,  famine,  and  pestilentS. 

The  old  year  with  all  its  bad  luck  is  despatched  with  rites  of  a 
clearly  demonistic  character,  and  the  ceremony,  nluned  Uie 
'^  Throwing  away  of  the  Dead  Year,^  ^  is  combined  with  a  devil- 
dance,  as  described  in  the  next  chapter. 

Every  household  contributes  to  '^  ring  out  the  old  **  and  **  ring  in 
the  new  **  year.  On  the  22nd  day  of  the  12th  month  each  fiunily 
prepares  a  dough  image  weighing  about  four  pounds,  and  on  it  stick 
pieces  of  doth,  woollen  or  silken,  and  coins,  etc,  according  to  the 
wealth  of  the  house-owner,  and  the  demon  of  ill-luck  is  invoked  to 
enter  into  the  image,  which  is  then  worshipped,  and  i>n  the  29th 
day,  or  the  last  but  one  of  the  old  year,  a  L&ma  is  sent  for,  who 
carries  the  image  out  of  the  house  and  beyond  the  village  to  a 
place  where  four  paths  meet,  and  there  he  abandons  it* 

But  for  the  general  community  a  huge  image  is  prepared,  and 
attached  to  its  top  are  many  threads,  and  in  front  of  it  on  the  28th 
day  a  grand  dance  of  the  death-devils,  etc.,  takes  place,  as  detailed 
in  the  chapter  on  the  mystic  plays.  And  when  it  is  carried  off  and 
abandoned  the  laity  vie  with  one  another  in  snatching  the  threads, 


LL 
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which  are  treasured  as  most  potent  charms,  while  the  Lamas 
return  to  the  temple  and  perform  a  service  to  complete  the 
expulsion  of  the  dead  old  year. 

And  so  they  go  on,  feast  following  feast,  till  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  pantomime  and  carnival  commence. 
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The  voracious  man-eating  devils  of  Tibet  were  mostly  assimi- 
lated to  the  Qivaite  type  of  fiend  in  medieeval  Indian  Buddhism, 
with  which  they  had  so  much  in  common.  And  the  title  was 
acooidingly  altered  from  tag^maTy  *^  the  (dance)  of  the  red  Tiger 
(devil)  **  to  its  homonym  togr-Tiiar  (spelt  d/rag''dm(ir)y  or  "  the  red 
fierce  ones."  Thus  Yama,  the  Death-king,  and  his  minions  form 
a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  play,  for  it  is  made  to  give  the  lay 
sjjectators  a  very  realistic  idea  of  the  dreadful  devils  from  whom 
the  lAmas  deliver  them;  and  they  are  familiarized  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  demons  who,  according  to  the  Lamas,  beset  the  path 
along  which  the  disembodied  soul  must  hereafter  pass  to  paradise. 

As  this  tragedy  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  the  founder  of  LSmaism,  it  is  acted  in  its  most  gorgeous 
style  on  the  birthday  of  that  saint,  namely,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fifth  Tibetan  month. 

But  latterly  both  plot  and  date  were  again  altered  by  the 
established  church  of  Tibet,  the  Oe-lug-pa  sect.  This  reformed 
sect,  which  dissociates  itself  as  fiir  as  possible  from  St.  Padma- 
sambhava,  who  now  is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  unre- 
formed  sects,  transferred  the  festival  from  the  end  of  the  old 
Tibetan  year,  that  is  the  eleventh  month  of  the  present  style,  to 
the  end  of  its  own  year  according  to  the  new  official  year. 

And  it  has  also,  in  its  version,  altered  the  motive  of  the  tragedy, 
so  as  to  make  it  represent  the  assassination  of  the  Julian  of 
Lamaism  (Laft-darma)  by  a  Lftma  disguised  as  a  Shamanist  dancer, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  religion  by  the  aid 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  monks,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
Lumaism,  ¥rith  its  superior  sorcery  derived  from  Buddhist  sym- 
bolism. 

This  version  of  the  play  calls  the  central  episode  **  the  strewing 
food  of  the  sixty  iron  castles," '  and  it  still  fruther  alters,  as  I  take 
it,  the  title  of  the  chief  character  to  its  further  homonym  of  **  Tag- 
TaaVf** '  the  red  horse-headed  Hayagriwiy  a  name  borrowed  from 
Hindu  mythology,  but  evidently,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suggested  by 
the  cognomen  of  their  old  familiar  fiend,  TVi^-tnar,  the  red  Tiger- 
devil,  of  the  pre-L§maist  Bon  priests.    Tiger-devils  are  also  well- 


>  Dnig'bchu*lchagt  mkw'gyi  gtor-rg yags. 
*  8Tag'(fngnn)-dmar. 
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"  The  Mystery-Play  of  Tibet,**  the  name  by  which  the  acted 
-  pageant  of  the  Lftmas  is  known  to  many  Europeans,  has  been  seen 
by  several  travellers  in  Tibet  and  adjoining  L&maist  lands ;  but 
the  plot  and  motive  of  the  play  seem  never  to  have  been  very 
definitely  ascertained,  owing,  doubtless,  to  the  cumbrous  details 
which  so  thickly  overlay  it,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent 
interpreters  of  the  plot,  as  well  as  the  conflicting  accounts  current 
amongst  the  LSmas  themselves  in  regard  to  its  origin  and  mean- 
ing. 

As  I  have  had  opportunities  for  studying  the  various  versions 
of  the  play  with  the  aid  of  learned  L&mas  of  several  sects,  I  give 
here  a  brief  sketch  of  what  I  have  elicited  regarding  what  appears 
to  have  been  its  original  character  and  subsequent  developments. 

Originally  it  appears  to  have  been  a  devil-dancing  cult  for  ex- 
orcising malignant  demons  and  human  enemies,  and  associated 
with  human  sacrifice  and,  probably,  cannibalism. 

Afterwards,  during  the  Buddhist  era,  the  devil-dance,  like  that 
of  the  Ceylonese,  was  given  a  Buddhist  dress,  which  was  not  diffi- 
cult, as  somewhat  analogous  displays  representing  the  temptation 
of  Buddha,  seem  to  be  found  in  Indian  Buddhism,  as  seen  in  the 
annexed  figure  of  a  frieze  from  Q-findhftra.^  And  several  leading 
indigenous  names  lent  themselves  readily  to  perversion  into  Bud- 
dhist names  or  titles,  by  a  process  already  practised  by  the  Brfth- 
mans  in  India,  who  Sanskritized  aboriginal  Indian  names  in  order 
to  bring  them  within  the  mythological  pale  of  Hinduism. 

The  unsophisticated  Tibetans  still  call  the  mystery-play  the 
"  Dance  of  the  Red-Tiger  Devil,"  *  a  deity  of  the  Bon  or  pre-Bud- 
dhist  religion  of  Tibet.  The  original  motive  of  the  dance  appears 
to  have  been  to  expel  the  old  year  with  its  demons  of  ill-luck,  and 
to  propitiate  with  human  sacrifice  and  probably  cannibalism  the 
war-god  and  the  guardian  spirits,  most  of  whom  are  demonified 
kings  and  heroes,  in  order  to  secure  good-luck  and  triumph  over 
enemies  in  the  incoming  year. 

Human  sacrifice  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been  regularly  prac- 
tised in  Tibet  up  till  the  dawn  there  of  Buddhism  in  the  seventh 
century  a.d.  The  glimpses  which  we  get  of  early  Tibet  through 
the  pages  of  contemporary  Chinese  history,  show,  as  Dr.  Bushell 

1  Figured  by  Guubnwsdbl,  Svddh,  Knnii  in  Ind.  'sTag-dmar-ch'am. 
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Dkmons  or  MAka  in  UAndhAra  ik.-ULm'ifR*(. 
<LAhor«MuMnin.) 
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translates,^  that  "  at  the  new  year  they  (the  Tibetans)  sacrifice  men 
or  offer  monkeys,**  and  so  late  as  the  seventh  century  the  annual 
rites  in  connection  with  the  defence  of  their  country  were  tri- 
ennially  accompanied  by  human  sacrifice.* 

Actual  cannibalism  is,  indeed,  attributed  to  the  early  Tibetans,' 
and  the  survival  of  certain  customs  lends  strong  colour  to  the 
probability  of  such  a  practice  having  been  current  up  till  about 
the  middle  ages.  The  Tibetans  themselves  claim  descent  from  a 
man-eating  ancestry,  and  they  credit  their  wilder  kinsmen  and 
neighbours  of  the  lower  Tsang-po  valley  with  anthropliagons  hiibits 
even  up  to  the  present  day.  Vestiges  of  cannibalism  appear  to  be 
preserved  in  the  mystery-play.  And  of  similar  character  seems 
to  be  the  common  practice  of  eating  a  portion  of  the  human  skin 
covering  the  thigh-bone  in  preparing  the  bone  trumpets,  and  also, 
probably,  of  like  origin  is  the  common  Tibetan  oath  of  affirmation, 
^^  By  my  father's  and  mother's  flesh."  ^ 

The  Lfimas,  however,  as  professing  Buddhists,  could  not  coun- 
tenance the  taking  of  life,  especially  human.  So,  in  incorporating 
this  ancient  and  highly  popular  festival  within  their  system,  they 
replaced  the  human  victims  by  anthropomorphic  effigies  of 
dough,  into  which  were  inserted  models  of  the  larger  organs,  and 
also  fluid  red  pigment  to  represent  the  blood.  This  substitution 
of  dough  images  for  the  living  sacrifices  of  the  Bon  rites  is  ascribed 
by  tradition  to  St.  Padma-sambhava  in  the  second  half  of  the 
eighth  century  a.d.  And  these  sacrificial  dough-images,  of  more 
or  less  elaborate  kinds,  now  form  an  essential  part  of  the  Lilmaist 
daily  service  of  worship. 

The  Lftmas  also,  as  it  seems  to  me,  altered  the  motive  of  the 
play  to  hang  upon  it  their  own  sacerdotal  story  for  their  own 
glorification  and  priestly  gain.  Betaining  the  festival  with  its 
Bacchanalian  orgies  for  expelling  the  old  year  and  ushering  in 
good-luck  for  the  new,  they  also  retained  the  cutting-up  of  their 
enemies  in  effigy  ;  but  they  made  the  plot  represent  the  triumph 
of  the  Indian  missionary  monks  (^Acdrya)  under  St.  Padmarsam- 
bhava  over  the  indigenous  paganism  with  its  host«  of  malignant 
fiends  and  the  black-hat  devil-dancers,  and  also  over  the  Chinese 
heretics. 

1  J.R.A,3^  New  Ser.,  xii.,  p.  440.  *  Idem,  p.  441. 

=»  Yui.B*8  Citfhatf,  151,  aiul  Mairo  Pofo^  i.,  803.  *  a-i)e-3'a  a-me-B'a. 
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The  voracious  man-eating  devils  of  Tibet  were  mostly  assimi- 
lated to  the  Qivaite  type  of  fiend  in  medieeval  Indian  Buddhism, 
with  which  they  had  so  much  in  common.  And  the  title  was 
acooidingly  altered  from  tag-rfiary  ^^  the  (dance)  of  the  red  Tiger 
(devil)  "  to  its  homonym  iag-mar  (spelt  d/rag-dAfnar  ),  or  "  the  red 
fierce  ones."  Thus  Yama,  the  Death-king,  and  his  minions  form 
a  most  attractive  feature  of  the  play,  for  it  is  made  to  give  the  lay 
Rl)ectators  a  very  realistic  idea  of  the  dreadful  devils  from  whom 
the  Liimas  deliver  them;  and  they  are  fiimiliarized  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  demons  who,  according  to  the  Lamas,  beset  the  path 
along  which  the  disembodied  soul  must  hereafter  pass  to  paradise. 

As  this  tragedy  is  so  intimately  identified  with  Padma-sam- 
bhava,  the  founder  of  LSmaism,  it  is  acted  in  its  most  gorgeous 
style  on  the  birthday  of  that  saint^  namely,  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  fifth  Tibetan  month. 

But  latterly  both  plot  and  date  were  again  altered  by  the 
established  church  of  Tibet,  the  Oe-lug-pa  sect.  This  reformed 
sect,  which  dissociates  itself  as  fiir  as  possible  from  St.  Padma- 
sambhava,  who  now  is  so  intimately  identified  with  the  unre- 
formed  sects,  transferred  the  festival  from  the  end  of  the  old 
Tibetan  year,  that  is  the  eleventh  month  of  the  present  style,  to 
the  end  of  its  own  year  according  to  the  new  official  year. 

And  it  has  also,  in  its  version,  altered  the  motive  of  the  tragedy, 
so  as  to  make  it  represent  the  assassination  of  the  Julian  of 
Lamaism  (LaA-darma)  by  a  Lftma  disguised  as  a  Shamanist  dancer, 
and  this  is  followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  religion  by  the  aid 
of  Indian  and  Chinese  monks,  and  the  subsequent  triumph  of 
Lamaism,  with  its  superior  sorcery  derived  from  Buddhist  sym- 
bolism. 

This  version  of  the  play  calk  the  central  episode  *'  the  strewing 
food  of  the  sixty  iron  castles,** '  and  it  still  further  alters,  as  I  take 
it,  the  title  of  the  chief  character  to  its  further  homonym  of  '^  Tag-' 
TnaVf** '  the  red  horse-headed  Hayagriva^  a  name  borrowed  from 
Hindu  mythology,  but  evidently,  as  it  seems  to  me,  suggested  by 
the  cognomen  of  their  old  fomiliar  fiend.  Tag-mar^  the  red  Tiger- 
devil,  of  the  pr^Limaist  Bon  priests.    Tiger-devils  are  also  well- 


>  Dnig'bchu-lchags  mk'ar-gyl  stor-ifyags. 
'  8Tag'(iiignn)Hlmar. 
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known  to  Chinese  mythology,^  while  Hayagriva,  as  a  Buddhist 
creation,  appears  to  be  known  only  to  the  Lkmaistio  form  of  Buddh- 


lino  TlQHU-DKVlL  OV  TUH  llON. 


ism,  and  his  Ttlntrik  book  is  admittedly  of  Tibetan  composition. 

But  even  as  thus  adapted  by  the  established  church,  the  purest 
of  all  the  L&inaist  sects,  the  play  still  retains,  as  will  be  presently 


Tiubu-Dbyils 
(of  the  OhluflM.    The  lower  right-lund  cue  It  the  Bed-tiger ;  the  central  one  le  jellow). 

shown,  the  devil-dancing  Shamanist  features,  as  well  as  vestiges 
of  human  sacrifice,  if  not  of  actual  cannibalism. 


^  See  page  896,  and  compare  also  their  relatives,  the  Cat-deviU,  which  Idtter  take 
the  only  form  of  the  cult  in  Japan. 


THE  MYSTERT'PLAY,  Ml 


Let  U8  firat  look  at  the  mjBtery-play  or  tragedy  as  acted  by  the 
L&mas  of  the  old  school,  at  ffimis,  in  Lad&k,  in  Sikhim,  Bhotto, 
etc.,  and  afterwards  refer  to  the  versions  as  acted  by  the  reformed 
and  established  church.        ' 

This  play  is  acted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  all  sects  of  Lamas, 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  when  the  community  is  en  /<t«,  by 
many  of  the  unreformed  sects  on  St.  Padma-sambhava's  day. 

When  acted  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  forms  part  of  the  ceremony 
called  "The  sacrificial  body  of  the  dead  year,"*  and  is  held  on  the 
last  two  or  three  days  of  the  old  year,  from  the  28th  to  the  30th 
of  the  twelfth  month.  As  the  performance  is  conducted  at  the 
Himis  monastery,  in  Lad&k,  in  a  much  grander  style  than  was 
witnessed  by  me  in  Sikhim,  and  more  in  the  style  seen  in  Tibet,  and 
as  it  has  been  there  witnessed  and  described  by  several  travellers,*  I 
shall  take  the  Himis  performance  as  the  basis  of  my  description, 
and  amplify  the  descriptions  of  it  where  necessary. 

As  the  day  for  the  play  draws  near,  the  villagers  flock  in  from 
the  country-side ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
performance,  the  people,  decked  in  holidav  attire,  throng  to  the 
temple  many  hours  before  that  fixed  for  the  ijerformance,  to  soqure 
giKKl  iK)ints  of  view.  Seats  are  provided  and  reserved  only  for 
tlie  gentry  and  high  oflicials  and  visitors.  The  king  and  other 
grandees  have  state  boxes. 

The  performance  is  held  al  frtaco  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
temple  (see  the  photograph  on  page  528).  The  orchestra  is 
sometimes  screened  off  from  view,  and  the  maskers  assemble 
either  in  the  temple  or  in  yak-hair  tents,  and  are  treated  to  re- 
freshments often,  and  soup  between  the  acts. 

A  shrill  bugle-call,  from  a  trumpet  made  out  of  a  human  thigh- 
bone,' notifies  the  commencement  of  the  play. 

The  gongs  and  shawms  strike  up  a  wailing  sort  of  air,  which  tlie 
musicians  accompany  by  a  low  chant,  and  out  come  trooping  a 


»  L6-«'i  •ku^riin.  The  term  iKu-rim  to  applied  to  certain  Indigenous  wicriflrlal 
cercmoniea,  usually  with  bloody  offerings,  in  contradisUncUon  to  tiie^  more  truly 
Buddhist  ceremonial  offerings,  which  arc  named  «  mdi^od"  and  "ch'ogar 

•  Notably  H.H.OoDWiif.AusT«i*  (JJiMM^lWi^ll  «».);  H.A.  JAi8awi,iWrf..|».77; 
ScHLAOT.,  p.  838;  Kkiobt,  loc.  nt^  where  several  line  photographs  of  the  pUy  are 
given  ;  A.  B. Mbl? iixi.  /Voc.  B,AJS^  18W»  p.  478 ;  and  Ramsat's  Wut,  Tihet^  p.  43. 

s  Kanlin. 
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crowd  of  the  pre-Lamaist  black-mitred  priests,  clad  in  rich  robes 
of  China  silk  and  brocade,  and  preceded  by  swingers  of  censers. 
They  make  the  mystic  sign  of  ^  The  Three,"  and  execute  a  stately 
dance  to  slow  music.  * 

Stretching  out  the  right  hand  and  left  alternately,  the  leaders  turn 
to  the  right^  and  the  last  in  line  to  the  left,  both  advancing  and 
retiring  towards  each  other  several  times,  and,  reforming  the  circle 
and  making  the  sign  of  the  Trident,  they  retire. 

After  these  have  gone  out,  then  enter  a  troupe  of  the  man-eat- 


I 
f 


lit  i 


I  :; 


RINCI   PaiACI 


>«.»i  «—  atM 


•icaiMMwi  e#»ict»  I  Tat«»uav 


•  Toiii      Pavi»      Court 


,.jt.Ajajt..^.t.e.tAXf.. 


..AA«.c^..#.«.'.r./.c/ j 
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DlAQIUM  OF  KOYAL  MONAOTBBY  AT  TbNO-QTB-LINQ,  LUisa 

(when  mystio  play  U  acted). 

ing  malignant  demons,*  who,  with  their  hordes,  vex  and  harass 
humanity.  They  infest  the  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  and  are 
constantly  seeking  to  destroy  man,  not  unlike  their  better-known 
relative,  who,  ^^as  a  roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom 
he  may  devour." '  These  hordes  of  demons  are  intended  to  illustrate 
the  endless  oppression  of  man  by  the  powers  of  evil,  against  whom 
he  can  of  himself  do  nothing,  but  occasionally  the  exorcisms 
or  prayers  of  some  good  Lama  or  incamator  may  come  to  his 
assistance  and  shield  him,  but  even  then  only  after  a  fierce  and 
doubtful  contest  between  the  saints  and  the  devils.  And  only  for 
a  time,  too,  can  this  relief  from  persecution  endure,  for  all  the  ex- 


>  Tib.,  niGon*pa. 


«  I.  Peter,  v.  8. 
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grim  shapes  who  fled  hither  and  thither  among  their  tormentors, 
waving  their  arms  and  wailing  miserably,  souls  who  had  not  ob- 
tained NirvlLi^a  and  yet  who  had  no  incarnation 

Then   the  demons  were  repelled  again   by  holy 

men ;  but  no  sooner  did  these  last  exorcise  one  hideous  band  than 
other  crowds  came  shriek- 
ing on.  It  was  a  hopeless 
conflict.  ...  At  one 
period  of  the  ceremony  a 
holy  man  •  •  .  blessed 
a  goblet  of  water  by  laying 
his  hands  on  it  and  intoning 
some  prayer  or  charm. 
Then  he  sprinkled  the 
water  in  all  directions, 
and  the  defeated  demons 
stayed  their  shrieking, 
dancing,  and  infernal 
music,  and  gradually  crept 
out  of  the  arena,  and  no 
sound  was  heard  for  a  time 
but  the  sweet  singing  of 
the  holy  choir.  But  the 
power  of  exorcism  was 
evanescent,  for  the  routed 
soon  returned  in  howling 
shoals." ' 

The  superior  effect  of 
Buddhism  over  the  indi- 
genous Shamanism  is  now 
shown  by  the  arrival  on 
the  scene  of  the  Indian 
monk,  Padma-sambhava,  and  his  assistants,  or  his  eight  forms; 
or  sometimes  these  are  represented  as  Buddha  himself,  or  the 
group  of  the  "  Seven  Buddhas."* 


Dratr-Skblvton  Masker. 


1  Knioht.  op,  eiL,  p.  a07. 

'  Cf.  page  S46.    The  Bams  moiiTe  appears  in  the  Bunncso  religious  dramas  at 
Arakan.— Hakdt,  Etui,  Monaehim,  p.  236. 
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of  silk ;  these  and  the  spoons  majestically  waved  about  as  they  go 
round  in  their  solemn  dance  had  the  most  curious  effect  I  ever 
saw.*" 

To  these  monsters  (now  coerced  by  Buddhism)  the  Lfimas  offer  a 
libation  of  beer,  and  some  rice  or  mustard-seed,  and  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  six  classes,  and  especially  including  the  demons,  and  the 
rice  or  seeds  are  thrown  about  freely ;  *  and  each  L&ma  present 
inwardly  prays  for  the  realization  of  his  desire. 

At  a  signal  from  the  cymbals  the  large  trumpets  (eight  or  ten 
feet  long)  and  the  other  instruments,  pipes  and  drums,  etc.,  and 
shrill  whistling  (with  the  fingers  in  the  mouth),  produce  u 
deafening  din  to  summon  the  noxious  demons  and  the  enemies. 
^^  The  music  became  fiEist  and  fririous,  and  troop  after  troop  of 
different  masks  rushed  on,  some  beating  wooden  tambourines, 
others  swelling  the  din  with  rattles  and  bells.  All  of  these  masks 
were  horrible,  aifd  the  malice  of  infernal  beings  was  well  expressed 
on  some  of  them.  As  they  danced  to  the  wild  music  with  strange 
steps  and  gesticulations,  they  howled  in  savage  chorus.  .  .  . 
The  solemn  chanting  ceased,  and  then  rushed  on  the  scene  a  crowd 
of  wan  shapes,  almost  naked,  with  but  a  few  rags  about  them. 
•  .  •  They  wrung  their  hands  despairingly,  and  rushed  about 
in  a  confrised  way  as  if  lost,  starting  from  each  other  in  terror  when 
they  met,  sometimes  feeling  about  them  with  their  outstretched 
hands  like  blind  men,  and  all  the  while  whistling  in  long-drawn 
notes,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a  strong  wind  on  the  hills,  pro- 
ducing an  indescribably  dreary  effect.  These,  I  was  told,  repre- 
sented the  unfortunate  souls  of  dead  men  which  had  been  lost  in 
space,  and  were  vainly  seeking  their  proper  sphere  through  the  dark- 
ness. •  •  •  The  variously  masked  figures  of  Spirits  of  Evil 
flocked  in,  troop  after  troop— oxen-headed  and  serpent-headed 
devils;  three-eyed  monsters  with  projecting  fangs,  their  heads 
crowned  with  tiaras  of  human  skulls;  L&mas  painted  and 
masked  to  represent  skeletons ;  dragon-faced  fiends,  naked  save  for 
tiger-skins  about  their  loins,  and  many  others.  Sometimes  they 
appeared  to  be  taunting  and  terrifying  the  stray  souls  of  men — 


>  OoDWiN-AvflTBN,  loe.  cit^  p.  78. 
Comparo  with  the  eottfetii  pellets  and  odoured  powders  tlirown  about  at  western 
carnivals. 
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grim  shapes  who  fled  hither  and  thither  among  their  tormentors, 
waving  their  arms  and  wailing  miserably,  souls  who  had  not  ob- 
tained Nirvana  and  yet  who  had  no  incarnation 

Then   the  demons  were  repelled  again   by  holy 

men ;  but  no  sooner  did  these  last  exorcise  one  hideous  band  than 
other  crowds  came  shriek- 
ing on.  It  was  a  hopeless 
conflict.  .  .  .  At  one 
period  of  the  ceremony  a 
holy  man  .  .  .  blessed 
a  goblet  of  water  by  laying 
his  hands  on  it  and  intoning 
some  prayer  or  charm. 
Then    he     sprinkled     the 

water     in     idl     directions, 

and   the  defeated    demons 

stayed      their      shrieking, 

dancing,    and     infernal 

music,  and  gradually  crept 

out  of  the  arena,  and  no 

sound  was  heard  for  a  time 

but  the  sweet  singing   of 

the   holy   choir.     But  the 

power     of     exorcism     was 

evanescent,  for  the   routed 

soon   returned  in   howling 

shoals.** ' 
The    superior    effect    of 

Buddhism   over   the   indi- 
genous Shamanism  is  now 

shown    by  the  arrival    on 

the   scene  of   the    Indian 

monk,  Padma-sambhava,  and  his  assistants,  or  his  eight  forms  ; 

or  sometimes  these  are  represented  as  Buddha  himself,  or  the 
group  of  the  "  Seven  Buddhas."* 


Drath-Skklvton  Maskbr. 


1  Knioht,  op.  eiLf  p.  207. 

■  Gf.  page  845.    The  same  motive  appears  in  the  Burmese  religious  dramas  at 
Arakan.— Habdt,  Eati,  Monachumj  p.  236. 
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ThiB  scene  is  thus  described;  "The  loud  music  suddenly 
ceased,  and  all  the  demons  scampered  off  shrieking  as  if  in  fear, 
for  a  holy  thing  was  approaching.  To  solemn  chanting,  low 
music  and  swinging  of  censers,  a  stately  procession  came  througli 
the  porch  of  the  temple  and  slowly  descended  the  steps.  Under  a 
canopy,  borne  by  attendants,  walked  a  tall  form  in  beautiful  silk 
robes,  wearing  a  large  mask  representing  a  benign  and  peaceful 
foce.  As  he  advanced,  men  and  boys,  dressed  as  abbots  and 
acolytes  of  the  church  of  Rome,  prostrated 
tlit^insjelvcB  before  hiui  and  mUlresnetl  \n\n 
with  intoning  and  pleasing  ohiinting. 
}le  waa   followed   by  bix  other  maakti, 


DiviLS  Plbbino  from  thb  Buddhist  Saints. 

who  were  treated  with  similar  respect.  These  seven  deified  beings 
drew  themselves  in  a  line  on  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  and 
received  the  adoration  of  several  processions  of  masked  figures, 
some  of  abbots,  and  others  beast-headed,  or  having  the  faces  of 
devils."  1 

These  last  are  the  demon-kings  who  have  been  coerced  by 
Buddhism  into  becoming  guardians  and  defenaoree  fidei  of  that 
religion.  And  amongst  the  worshippers  are  the  Pa- wo  or  ^^  heroes  " 
with  green  masks,  surmounted  by  triangular  red  flags,  and  girdles, 
and  anklets  of  bells;   and  the  solemnity  is  relieved  by  a  few 


1  Knigbt,  p.  204.  Tliese  seven  masks  were,  sajrs  Mr.  Knight,  variously  explained 
as  being  tlie  Dalai  Lama  and  his  previous  incarnations,  while  another  **  explained 
tliat  these  were  intended  for  tlie  incarnations  of  Buddlia,  and  not  tlie  Dalai  Lama." 
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Acaryas,  or  jesters,  who  play  practical  jokes,  and  salute  the  holy 
personages  with  mock  respect. 

The  enemy  of  Tibet  and  of  Lamaism  is  now  represented  in 
effigy,  but  before  cutting  it  to  pieces,  it  is  used  to  convey  to  the 
people  a  vivid  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  devils  attack 
a  corpse,  and  the  necessity  for  priestly  services  of  aquasi-Buddhist 
sort  to  guard  it  and  its  soul. 

Some  days  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  play,  an  image  ^ 
of  a  young  lad  is  made  out  of  dough,  in  most  elaborate  fi^hion, 
and  as  life-like  as  possible.  Organs  representing  the  heart, 
lungs,  liver,  brain,  stomach,  intestines,  etc.,  are.  inserted  into  it, 
and  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessek  and  limbs  are  filled  with 
a  red-coloured  fluid  to  represent  blood.  And  occasionally,  I  am 
informed  on  good  authority,  actual  flesh  from  the  corpses  of 
criminals*  is  inserted  into  the  image  used  in  this  ceremony'  at 
the  established  church  of  Potala. 

This  effigy  of  the  enemy  is  brought  forth  by  the  four  cemetery- 
ghouls,^  and -laid  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and  freely  stabbed 
by  the  weapons,  and  by  the  gestures  and  spells  of  the  circling 
hosts  of  demons,  as  in  the  illustration  here  given. 

The  necromantic  power  of  the  Lumas  is  here  shown  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  Burmese  sacred  play  at  Arakan.*  On  three 
signak  with  the  cymbals,  two  Indian  monks  (Acaryas)  come  out 
of  the  monastery,  and  blow  their  horns  and  go  through  a  series  of 
droll  antics,  and  are  followed  by  two  or  more  Limas  who  draw 
around  the  effigy  on  the  pavement  of  the  quadrangle  a  magic  tri- 
angle and  retire.  Then  rush  in  the  ghosts,  death-demons,  << figures 
^minted  black  and  white  to  simulate  skeletonp,  some  in  chains, 
others  bewaring  sickles  or  swords,  engaged  in  a  frantic  dance  around 
the  corpse.  They  were  apparently  attempting  to  snatch  it  away 
or  inflict  some  injury  on  it,  but  were  deterred  by  the  magic  effect 
of  the  surrounding  triangle  and  by  the  chanting  and  censer-«wing- 
ing  of  several  holy  men  in  mitred  and  purple  copes.     •     •     . 

<<  A  more  potent  and  very  ugly  fiend,  with  great  horns  on  his  head 


>  Nnincd  liA-h%  «♦. 

•  r reserved  and  stored  for  this  punMN^"  at  tlie  Kagynb  cemetery— In  suclicasefi,tlH* 
Ue-lug-pa  Limas  are  said  not  to  touch  this  deAling  flesh. 

*  The  ceremony  is  railed  drag-las. 

Tur-t'o<l-lKlag-po.  Cf.  IIabd)*0  K,  Mum^  p.  06. 
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and  huge  lolling  tongue,  ran  in,  hovered  threateningly  over  the 
coi-pse,  and  with  a  great  sword  slashed  furiously  about  it,  just  fail- 


Dancb  of  the  Db  vth-db&ion  8  IN  Hbmis  Monastbuy.* 
ing  by  little  more  than  a  hair*s-breadth  to  touch  it  with  each 
«weep  of  the  blade.     He  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to  overcome 


1  After  Mr.  Knight. 
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the  opposing  enchantment  when  a  saint  of  still  greater  power  than 
he  now  came  to  the  rescue.  The  saint  approached  the  cofpse  and 
threw  a  handfal  of  flour  on  it,  making  mystic  signs  and  muttering 
incantations.  This  appeared  from  his  mask  to  be  one  of  the  in- 
carnations of  Buddha.  He  had  more  control  over  the  evil  spirits 
than  any  other  who  had  yet  contended  with  them.  The  skeletons, 
and  also  he  that  bore  the  great  sword,  grovelled  before  him,  and 
with  inarticulate  and  beast-like  cries  implored  mercy.  lie  yielded 
to  their  supplications,  gave  each  one  a  little  of  the  flour  he  carried 
with  him,  which  the  fiends  ate  gratefully,  kneeling  before  him ; 
and  he  also  gave  them  to  drink  out  of  a  vessel  of  holy  water. ''^ 

This  usually  concludes  one  day's  performance.*  On  the  follow- 
ing day  adoration  is  paid  to  the  Jina^  by  whom  unreformed  Lamas 
seem  to  intend  St.  Padmsrsambhava.  And  mustard-seed  is  blessed 
and  thrown  at  the  enemy  with  singing,  dancing,  and  incantations. 
And  then  occurs  the  ceremony  of  stabbing  the  enemy  by  the  phwi^bu 
or  mystic  dagger. 

Four  ghouls  bring  in  an  object  wrapped  in  a  black  cloth,  and 
placing  it  on  the  ground,  dance  round  it  with  intricate  steps,  then 
raising  the  cloth  disclose  a  prone  image  of  a  man,  which  has  been 
made  in  the  manner  previously  described. 

Then  enter  the  demon-generals  and  kings,  including  the  demon 
Tam-<jiin,  and  they  dance  around  the  image.  They  are  followed 
by  the  fiendesses,  including  the  twelve  Tan-ma,  under  Dwi. 
These  are  followed  by  the  black-hat  devil-dancers,  and  these  are, 
in  the  established  church  version,  held  to  represent  the  lilma 
who  assumed  this  disguise  to  assassinate  king  LaA-darma.  The 
four  guards  now  hold  the  door  to  prevent  entry  of  any  enemies  or 
evil  spirits.  The  black-hats  dance  round  thrice  and  are  succeeded 
by  the  god  of  Wealth,  fiendesses,  and  butchers,  the  five  great 
**  kiiigs^^  and  their  queens  and  ministers,  also  the  state  sorcerer 
of 'Nfirch'uA,  and  his  eight-fold  attendants.^ 


>  Knight,  o/».  eit^  p.  lOS. 

•  Mr.  Knioht  (<ap.  eii^  p.  9U0)  notM  that  **  Three  liorMS  and  three  dogs  were  smeared 
over  with  red  paint,  and  thenceforth  dedicated  for  life  to  tlie  temple,  explained  as 
scape-goats  for  the  sins  of  the  people/'  the  red  paint  being  held  to  represent  the 
sins. 

<  Tliese  are  gyal-ch'en  sku  Ina,  yum-lna,  8pnil-pu-na  and  Mon-pa. 

*  gnas-ch'uh,  and  rdorje  grags-Idan^the  attendants  are  male  and  female  witli  dls- 
lievelled  hair. 

M  M 
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Then  enters  a  fearful  fiend  named  "The  holy  king  of  Re- 
ligion,"^ with  the  head  of  a  bull,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a 
dagger  with  silk  streamers,  and  in  his  left  a  human  heart  (in 
effigy)  and  a  snare,  attended  by  a  retinue  of  fiends  and  fiendesses, 
bearing  weapons  and  dressed  in  skins,'  human  beings,  tigers  and 
leopai*ds ;  and  the  last  to  enter  are  tiger-skin-clad  warriors  with 


Thb  Hblioious  Kino-dbvil. 


bows  and  arrows.  This  part  of  the  Demon-king  can  only  be 
taken  by  a  monk  of  the  purest  morals,  and  the  costly  dress  which 
this  actor  wears  at  the  play  at  Potala  is  one  presented  by  the 
emperor  of  China. 

1  Dam-ch'an  cli*08-rgyal.    Hy  some  regarded  as  Vajrabhairava  and  by  others  ns 
Yama  or  Hcruka.    On  Bull-headtd  Demons  in  S,  India,  cf.  ImL  Ani.,  p.  19. 
>  These  are  made  of  painted  calico  or  silk. 
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The  King-devil,  surrounded  by  his  fiendish  hordes,  dances  and 
makes  with  dagger  the  gesture  of  ^*  The  Three  ** ;  he  stabs  the 
heart,  arms  and  legs  of  the  figure,  and  binds  its  feet  by  the  snare. 
He  then  rings  a  bell,  and  seizing  a  sword,  chops  off  the  limbs  and 
slits  open  the  breast  and  extracts  the  bleeding  heart,  lungs  and 
intestines. 

A  troupe  of  monsters,  with  the  heads  of  deer  and  yaks,  rush  in 
and  gore  the  remains  and  scatter  the  fragments  with  their  horns 
and  hands  to  the  four  directions.^ 

Underling  fiends  now  collect  the  fragments  into  a  huge  silver 
basin  shaped  like  a  skull,  which  four  of  them  carry  to  the  Demon- 
king  in  a  pompous  procession,  in  which  the  black-hat  devil- 
dancers  join.  The  Demon-king  then  seizes  the  bleeding  frag- 
ments, and,  eating  a  morsel,  throws  them  up  in  the  air,  when* 
they  are  caught  and  fought  for  by  the  other  demons,  who  throw 
the  pieces  about  in  a  frantic  manner,  and  ultimately  throwing 
them  amongst  the  crowd,  which  now  takes  part  in  the  orgie,  and 
a  general  mel^  results,  each  one  scrambling  for  morsels  of  the 
fragments,  which  some  eat  and  others  treasure  as  talismans  against 
wounds,  diseases  and  misfortunes. 

The  Rervice,  which  is  done  by  the  priest  who  represents  the  saint 
Padma-sambhava,  is  here  summarized.  It  is  called  **  The  Expel- 
ling Oblation  of  the  hidden  Fierce  Ones.'** 

"  Salutation  to  Padma-sambhava  1  I  here  arrange  to  upset  the 
hosts  of  demons,  by  the  aid  of  the  hidden  Fierce  Ones.  In  bygone 
ages  you  guarded  the  Buddha's  doctrines  and  upset  all  the  harmful 
spirits.  Now  the  charge  has  oome  to  me,  O!  St.  Padmal  Instruct 
me  as  you  did  prince  Pearl  and  your  fairy  wife — the  Victorious  Ocean 
of  Foreknowledge.  You  wrote  the  rite  and  hid  it  away  in  the  cave. 
Samai/a  I  rgya  I    The  sealed  secret )  " 

Then  arrange  as  a  square  magic  man4ol(i  the  cemetery,  as  the  abode 
of  the  eight  classes  of  demons.  And  set  down  poison,  blood,  and  four 
lotus  leaves  with  a  red  trident  in  the  centre.  And  draw  fire-flames, 
doors,  etc.,  according  to  rule.  Above  it  place  a  small  table  and  on  it  a 
vessel  flUed  with  black  grains,  and  a  three-headed  cake.  Cover  it  up  with 
an  umbrella  and  put  inside  this  house  a  linka  (image  of  wheaten  flour), 
which  represents  the  injuring  demon.    Then  arrange  everything  oom- 

>  Acrordins  to  the  refonned  LAmas,  these  aniniAlfl  huve  to  be  cotMidered  m  reprr- 
BentioK  the  L&nm  who  AssaasinAied  Lafi-darma,  and  the  Demon-king  repreaonta  the 
god  MiUi&kila,  who  delivered  Lan-darma  into  tlie  Lima's  handa ;  and  the  graveyard 
ghouls  are  Uie  scavetigers  who  carried  off  the  king's  cortwr. 

s  gTor-Klog  and  is  extracted  from  the  pn  volume  of  bLa-ma-norbu-rgya-mta*o. 
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plete  with  the  various  sorts  of  offerings,  and  then  do  the  necessary 
rites. 

First  of  all  invoke  one's  own  tutelary  thus : — 

''//tif^  /  0 1  Oliief  of  fiercest  thunderbolts,  immovable  and  vast  as  the 
sky,  the  overruling  angry  one !  I  invoke  you  who  are  possessed  of 
supreme  strength,  and  able  to  subjugate  all  three  empty  worlds  to 
do  my  desires.  I  invoke  you  to  rise  from  the  burning  sky.  I,  the 
spell-holder,  invoke  you  with  great  reverence  and  faith.  You  must 
ripen  all  the  fruits  of  my  desires,  otherwise  you  shall  suffer,  0 !  tutelary !  ^ 
Arise  from  the  sky  and  come  forth  with  all  your  retinue,  and  quickly 
route  the  demons." 

Then  here  offer  a  libation  of  wine. 

Now  the  mantra-holder  must  mentally  conceive  that  the  house  is  full 
of  clouds  and  that  he  is  sitting  in  the  presence  of  his  tutelary ;  while 
the  fire  of  anger  bums  outside,  the  mist  of  poison  floats  inside ;  the 
Lasbyed-gs'ed-ma  is  killing  the  animals,  and  the  evil  spirits  are  wander- 
ing about.  The  devil  now  must  assume  a  sorrowful  state  owing  to  his 
separation  from  his  patron  and  protector. 

Then  recite  the  following : — 

^^Namo  I  The  commands  of  the  L&ma  are  true,  the  commands  of  the 
Three  Holy  Ones  true;  and  so  are  those  of  the  fierce  Thunderbolt 
L&ma,  etc.,  etc.  Through  the  power  of  the  great  truths,  Buddha's 
doctrines,  the  image  of  the  noble  L&ma,  the  riches  of  wealthy  poopte 
and  all  the  lucky  times,  let  the  hosts  of  demons  of  the  three  t*egions 
come  forth  and  enter  this  litdca  image.     Vajra-Aguahaja  I " 

Then  chant  the  following  for  keeping  the  demons  at  bay : — 

Hum  !  Through  the  blessing  of  the  blood-drinking  Fierce  One,  let 
the  injuring  demons  and  evil  spirits  be  kept  at  bay.  I  pierce  their 
hearts  with  this  hook ;  I  bind  their  hands  with  this  snare  of  rope ;  I 
bind  their  body  with  this  powerful  chain ;  I  keep  them  down  with  this 
tinkling  bell.  Now,  0 !  blood-drinking  Angry  One,  take  your  sublime 
seat  upon  them.  Vajor-AywchfKUa  !  vajora-paaha-hum  !  vajcra-apa-da' 
va  !  vajm*a-gfian'dhi-ho  !  " 

Then  chant  the  following  for  destroying  the  evil  spirits : — 

"  Salutation  to  Heruka,  the  owner  of  the  noble  Fierce  Ones  1  The  evil 
spirits  have  tricked  you  and  have  tried  to  injure  Buddha's  doctrine,  so 

extinguish  them Tear'  out  the  hearts  of  the  injuring 

evil  spirits  and  utterly  exterminate  them." 

Then  the  supposed  corpse  of  the  linka  should  be  dipped  in  Il&kta 
(blood),  and  the  following  should  be  chanted : — 

^^llum  !  0 !  ye  hosts  of  gods  of  the  magic-circle !  Open  your  mouths 
as  wide  as  the  earth  and  sky,  clench  your  fangs  like  rocky  mountains, 
and  prepare  to  eat  up  the  entire  bones,  blood,  and  the  entrails  of  all 
the  injuring  evil  spirits.  Ma-7ia  mam-aa-la  kha  hi  /  Ma-ha  taitta-kha- 
hi  I  mdha-rakta  k7ia-7ii  !  maha-^o-ro-taa'tM^kJia-hi  I  Maha-baJi^au-ia 
hha-lii  /     MaJia-keng-ni  ri  ti  kha  hi  I " 

1  Compare  tliis  tlireat  with  Uic  killing  of  the  gods— in  Fbaur's  Ootden  Bangh, 
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Then  chant  the  foUowiDg  for  upsetting  the  evil  spiritB: — 

"  i/ilf|»  /  Bhyo  I  The  bbok  grains  and  a  three-headed  cake  are  duly 
set  on  the  Buddha's  pUte :  the  weapons  flash ;  the  poisonous  vapour 
flows ;  the  fierce  Ones  thunder  their  mantras ;  the  smell  of  the  plague  is 
issuing;  but  this  three-headed  cake  cau  cure  all  these  disasters,  and 
can  repress  the  injuring  demon  spirits. 

"  Bhyo  /  Bhyo  I  On  the  angry  enemies  1  On  the  injuring  demon 
spirits !     On  the  voracious  demons !  turn  them  all  to  ashes ! 

"  Jdah-ra-ya-rbad  bhyo  I    Upset  them  all  1     Upset  1     Upset  1 
"  '  Let  glory  Come '  and  Virtue !    iSdilhu  /  " 

A  burnt  sacrifice  is  now  made^  by  the  Demon-king,  lie  pours 
oil  into  a  cauldron,  under  which  a  fire  is  lit,  and  when  the  oil 
is  boiling,  he  ties  to  the  end  of  a  stick  which  he  holds  an  image 
of  a  man  made  of  paper,  and  he  puts  into  the  boiling  oil  a  skull 
filled  with-  a  mixture  of  arak  (rum),  poison,  and  blood,  and  into 
this  he  puts  the  image ;  and  when  the  image  bursts  into  flame, 
he  declares  that  all  the  injuries  have  been  consumed. 

This  rite  is  followed  by  a  procession  to  abandon  a  large  three- 
headed  image  of  dough,*  to  the  top  of  which  many  threads  and 
streamers  are  tied.  This  procession  of  monks  is  preceded  by  the 
maskers,  numbering  several  hundreds  in  the  lArger  monasteries,^ 
clanging  noisy  cymbals  and  blowing  thigh-bone  trunii)eis,  etc. 
The  laity  follow  in  the  rear,  brandishing  guns  and  other  weapons, 
and  shouting  ^^  Drag-ge-pxin  c\ini.*'  And  when  the  image  is 
abandoned  the  crowd  tear  it  to  pieces  and  eagerly  fight  for  the 
fragments,  which  are  treasured  as  charms.  A  gun  is  then  tired 
amid  general  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  L&mas  return  to  the  temple 
for  a  celebration  of  worship. 

The  play  is  now  practically  over.  The  black-cap  devil-dancers 
again  appear  with  drums,  and  execute  their  manoeuvres,  and  the 
performance  concludes  with  the  appearance  of  the  Chinese  priest, 


1  Named  Hombnekn  Ski.,  Homo.    Cf.  Vasil.,  194 ;  Schlao.,  261. 

*  gtor-gyak. 

'  At  tlie  monastery  of  Tiii-ge,  to  the  wect  of  Titlii-Uiunpo,  and  where  this  play  b 
conducted,  as  at  otlier  Oe-lug-pa  roonasteriea,  at  goTemment  expt^nae,  tlila  proceMkm, 
1  am  informed,  oonsiats  of  six  paira  of  thigh-bone  trumpet  blowera,  five  oenner- 
Bwingen,  two  pairs  of  long  iiom  players,  several  skull  libationcrs,  100  maskers  witli 
small  drums,  100  maskers  with  cymbals,  and  100  witli  iargt*  drtnns,  beliiud  wImno 
walk  tlic  ordinary  monks,  sliouUng  and  clapping  tlieir  hands,  follow(><l  by  the  laity 
armed  with  guns  and  otiier  weapons,  and  forming  a  pnMewion  over  a  mile  in 
length. 
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of  silk ;  these  and  the  spoons  majestically  waved  about  as  they  go 
round  in  their  solemn  dance  had  the  most  curious  effect  I  ever 
saw.''" 

To  these  monsters  (now  coerced  by  Buddhism)  the  Lftmas  offer  a 
libation  of  beer,  and  some  rice  or  mustard-seed,  and  to  all  the  beings 
of  the  six  classes,  and  especially  including  the  demons,  and  the 
rice  or  seeds  are  thrown  about  freely ;  *  and  each  Lama  present 
inwardly  prays  for  the  realization  of  his  desire. 

At  a  signal  frx>m  the  cymbals  the  large  trumpets  (eight  or  ten 
feet  long)  and  the  other  instruments,  pipes  and  drums,  etc.,  and 
shrill  whistling  (with  the  fingers  in  the  mouth),  produce  a 
deafening  din  to  summon  the  noxious  demons  and  the  enemies. 
*^  The  music  became  fi^t  and  furious,  and  troop  after  troop  of 
different  masks  rushed  on,  some  beating  wooden  tambourines, 
others  swelling  the  din  with  rattles  and  bells.  All  of  these  masks 
were  horrible,  arfd  the  malice  of  infernal  beings  was  well  expressed 
on  some  of  them.  As  they  danced  to  the  wild  music  with  strange 
steps  and  gesticulations,  they  howled  in  savage  chorus.  .  .  . 
The  solemn  chanting  ceased,  and  then  rushed  on  the  scene  a  crowd 
of  wan  shapes,  almost  naked,  with  but  a  few  rags  about  them. 
.  .  .  They  wrung  their  hands  despairingly,  and  rushed  about 
in  a  confused  way  as  if  lost,  starting  from  each  other  in  terror  when 
they  met,  sometimes  feeling  about  them  with  their  outstretched 
hands  like  blind  men,  and  all  the  while  whistling  in  long-drawn 
notes,  which  rose  and  fell  like  a  strong  wind  on  the  hills,  pro- 
ducing an  indescribably  dreary  effect.  These,  I  was  told,  repre- 
sented the  unfortunate  souls  of  dead  men  which  had  been  lost  in 
space,  and  were  vainly  seeking  their  proper  sphere  through  the  dark- 
ness. .  .  .  The  variously  masked  figures  of  Spirits  of  Evil 
flocked  in,  troop  after  troop — oxen-headed  and  serpent-headed 
devils;  three-eyed  monsters  with  projecting  fangs,  their  heads 
crowned  with  tiaras  of  human  skulls ;  LSmas  painted  and 
masked  to  represent  skeletons ;  dragon-fiEU^  fiends,  naked  save  for 
tiger-skins  about  their  loins,  and  many  others.  Sometimes  they 
appeared  to  be  taunting  and  terrifying  the  stray  souls  of  men — 


1  OoDWiN-Auirair,  ioc.  cit^  p.  78. 
Comparo  witli  tlie  confetti  pellets  and  odoured  powders  tlirown  about  at  western 
camivalB. 
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L&ma  who  acts  as  regent  is  the  de  facto  ruler  of  Tibet,  and  ia 
generally  known  as  <*  the  King  "'  and  also  called  ^  The  country's 
Majesty."*  The  superior  gruests  and  nobility  who  have  received 
invitations  are  permitted  to  pitch  their  tents  upon  the  roof  of  the 
monks*  quarters,  and  the  populace  are  kept  outside  the  arena  by 
a  rope  barrier. 

An  account  of  the  play  at  Tashi-lhunpo  has  been  given  by  Mr. 
Bogle.'  It  took  place  in  a  large  court  under  the  palace,  and  the 
surrounding  galleries  were  crowded  with  s[)ectators.  Another 
short  account^  describes  the  court  as  surrounded  by  pillared  bal- 
conies, four  storeys  high.  The  Grand  Lama's  seat  was  on  the 
second  storey.  The  other  seats  in  the  lower  balcony  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  lamilies  of  chiefs  and  nobles.  In  the  upper  were 
pilgrims  and  merchants.  The  stage  manager  held  a  dorje  and 
bell-like  Doije-ch'aft,  but  had  an  abbot's  hat  After  a  prayer 
there  entered  a  figure  representing  *Hhe  celebrated  Dharmatala, 
who  invited  the  sixteen  Sthaviras  to  China  for  the  difiusion  of 
Buddhism."  His  mask  was  dark  with  yawning  mouth  to  mean 
ecstasy.  Numerous  scarves  were  thrown  to  him  by  the  Biiectatoi-s, 
which  were  picked  up  by  his  two  wives,  with  painted  yellow  com- 
plexions. Then  came  the  four  kings  of  the  quarters,  dressed  in 
barbaric  splendour.  Following  these  came  the  sons  of  the  gods, 
about  sixty  in  number,  dressed  with  silk  robes,  and  glittering  with 
ornaments  of  gold,  precious  stones,  and  pearls.  Following  these 
were  Indian  acharyas,  whose  black-bearded  Gbmscs  and  Indian  dress 
excited  loud  laughter  among  spectators.  Then  followed  the  four 
warders  of  the  cemeteries  in  skeleton  dress.  Afterwards  ^the 
body  of  the  devil  in  efligy  was  burnt,  a  pile  of  dry  sedge  being  set 
on  fire  upon  it."  Incense  was  burnt  on  the  hill-tops  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  masks  used  in  this  play  deserve  some  notice.  In  Tibet  the 
great  masks*  are  made  of  mashed  paper  and  cloth,  and  occasionally 
of  gilt  copper.*  In  Sikhim  and  Bhot&n,  etc,  where  wood  is  abun- 
dant, and  the  damp  climate  is  destructive  to  papier-ftuuht^  they 
are  carved  out  of  durable  wood.^    In  all  cases  they  are  fantastically 


1  tyyal-po.  <  bde-mo  rio-po-che.  >  Mab«m.,  p.  106. 

«  On  the  17th  February,  1882;  by  9abat,  In  Nmraiitt. 

•  K^Mg.  •  geer-eaA. 

*  In  Slkhfan  they  are  made  from  the  giant  climber  called  «*  mrr 
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painted,  and  usually  provided  with  a  wig  of  yak-tail  of  different 
colourfl. 


SoiiB  Masks. 

1.  Ghoul.  4.  A  flendeta. 

2.  Biili-hended  R'an^.        5.  A  locnlitj*  gen'us. 

3.  HwnalmnK.  0.  A  "Teiiclier." 

7.  Hwaslmng's  s  'n. 


THE  MASKS. 
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1. — King  of  the 
Ogres  (iKti) 


The  masks  may  be  broadly  classed  into  the  following  five 
groups  ^ ;  though  the  so-called  reformed  Lamas  have  modified  some 
of  these,  as  already  noted. 

1.  Drag-mar*  or  "The  Terrible  Red  One." 
Sometimes  called  Quru  Dragged,  or  Yes'e- 
Qon-po,and  "  Religious  Protector/'*  and  regarded 
RS  the  god  of  Death,  Mahftk&la,  and  also  ns  a 
form  of  St.  Padma-eambhava.  His  mask  is  of 
hideous  anthropomorphic  appearance  and  huge 
size,  with  great  projecting  tusks  and  three  eyes; 
the  vertical  eye  on  the  centre  of  the  foreheacl  is 
the  eye  of  fore-knowledge.  And  it  beai-s  a 
chaplet  of  five  skulls,  with  pendants  of  human 
bones. 

The  Ten  Awful  Ogree,  and  the  Ten  Ogresses.  These  are  generally 
like  the  above.  The  females  only  differ  in  having  no  beards  nor  horns. 
*rhe  chief  are : 

2.  Lha-mo  dMag-zor-ma^  identified  with  Kali, 
the  consort  of  Mahiik&la,  and  of  a  blue  colour ; 
measly  lips.  As  Rafi-'byuh-ma  she  is  ^reen, 
and  her  mouth  is  shut  and  not  gaping  as  m  the 
former. 

3.  TM^e-morra,*  Red  like  number  one. 

4.  The  Bull-headed  (Lah).  Black  in  colour 
with  three  eyes  and  bearing  a  bannerf  on  its 
forehead.     It  is  also  called  "  ma-c'an.*'  * 

5.  The  Tiger-headed  (eTag),  brown  and  yellow- 
striped. 

6.  The  Lion  (Sen-ge).     White. 

7.  TheRoc,orQaru4a(Kyuu).  Coloured  green. 
8  The  Monkey  («pre-ul).     Ruddy>brown. 
9.  The  SUg  (S'a-ba).^    Fawn-coloured. 

10.  The  Yak.  '  Coloured  black. 


lL~The    Angry 
Ogres  (To-wo). 


III.— The  Qhouls' 


{11.  Ttir,    or    grave-yard    ghouls,  with 
masks  and  clothes  representing  skeletons. 


skull 


>  Excluding  tboM  of  tht  Buddhas,  which  are  not  etacntial  to  th«  pUy,  and  srickiin 
appear. 

t  According  to  Mme  tlie  Oanwla  (bjra-m'kjrun)  or  Roc  tliould  occupy  the  higfient 
place.  It  la  yellow,  wiUi  a  bird**  beak,  yak's  lioma,  and  erect  hair,  fr^rmfng  a  Hpikcd 
creat    It  is  said  to  be  even  superior  to  tlie  sixtren  great  saints,  Uie  Sthavira. 

"  He  is  also  identified  with  forms  known  as  Na-niti-nag-po,  Legs-ldan  nag-po,  Rer- 
oag-po. 

*  Ch'o^-skyoi'i  brtse-dmar-ra. 

*  rgyal-mt^an. 

*  dma^*aa  c'os-rgyal. 

'  This  seems  intended  for  the  Indian  tSviM/iJUr. 
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12.  Sa-bdag  Qenii.  These  have  large  hideous 
masks  but  only  one  pair  of  eyes,  as  representing 

IV. — The  Earth- f  their  subordinate  position.    Their  chief  is  called 
Master-Demons.'S  *'The    great    guardian    King/'*    and    he    is 
attended  by  red  demons  (  Tian)  and  black  ones 
(Z>Mci),  etc. 

13.  Ao&ryaa.  These  have  small  cloth  masks 
of  ordinary  size,  and  of  a  white,  or  clay,  or 
black  colour ;  and  their  wives  are  red-  or  yellow- 
complezioned.  The  hair  of  these  ''  Teachers  "  is 
blue  in  colour,  and  done  up  into  a  chignon  on 
the  crown  as  with  Indian  YogU.  Although  they 
represent  the  early  Indian  priests  who  brought 
Buddhism  to  Tibet,  they  are,  as  in  undent 
India,  the  buffoons  and  jesters  of  the  play. 

14.  Bva-thang,  This  is  a  huge,  fatuous,  round 
mask  of  a  red  colour,  to  represent  a  historical 
Ohinese  Buddhist  monk  of  the  eighth  century. 
And  he  is  attended  by  several  of  his  sons'  with 
similar  masks. 


v.— The  Teachers. 


The  dresses  of  tbe  King-demon  and  Ogre  maskers  are  of  the 
most  cosily  silk  and  brocade,  and  usually  with  capes,  which  show 
Chinese  influenca'  Those  of  the  others  are  usually  woollen  or 
cotton.  And  the  robes  of  those  actors  who  represent  the  demons, 
who  get  severely  cudgelled  by  their  superiors,  are  thickly  padded 
to  resist  the  blows  which  fell  on  them. 

Where  there  are  a  number  of  one  class  going  in  processions  or 
dancing,  those  dressed  alike  go  in  pairs.  The  weapons  carried  by 
the  maskers  have  already  been  referred  to.  Most  are  made  of 
wood  carved  with  thunderbolts.  The  staves  of  the  skeleton 
maskers  are  topped  by  a  death's-head.  The  sword  made  by  string- 
ing together  Chinese  brass  coins  (<'  Cash  *')  is  called  the  SiliTig  tuTif 
from  the  province  of  Siling  in  western  China,  whence  these  coins 
come  to  Tibet. 

Another  religious  pantomime,  performed,  however,  by  lay  actors, 
is  the  Lion-Dance.  It  is  not  enacted  at  the  new  year,  but  at 
other  seasons,  when  the  people  are  enftte. 


1  rgyal-ch'en-po  bcrungf  bstan-po,  and  seems  related  to,  or  identical  with  tlie  **Flve 
Kings  **  and  Heroes  (<fpa-o). 

'  Ha-p*ug. 

*  These  capes  generally  show  the  trigrams  and  other  symbols  of  luck  and  long 
life  including  tlie  Sat. 


LION  DANCE— JATAKAS. 
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The  plot  is  based  upon  the  mythical  lion  of  the  Himalayan  snows, 
which  is  believed  to  confer  fortune  on  the  country  where  it  resides. 
One  of  these  lions  was  enticed  to  China  by  a  wizui^,  and,  somewhat 
like  La  MascUU^  the  crops  and  cuttle  prospered  as  long  as  it  lived,  and 
when  it  died  the  Chinese  stripped  ofi*  its  skin,  with  which  they  conduct 
this  dance.  The  lion  is  repi^esented  as  about  the  size  of  an  ox. 
Its  head  and  shoulders  are  formed  by  a  framework,  which  one  man 
manipulates  from  the  interior,  while  another  man  occupies  its  hind- 
quarters.    A  harlequin  mummer  with  a  vai*iety  of  i*ough-and-tumb1e 


LiUN-DAKCK. 


antics  introduces  the  beast,  which  entera  with  leiips  and  bounds  and 
goes  through  a  vai*iety  of  manoeuvi'es,  including  mounting  on  a  table, 
and  the  performance  is  divei'sified  by  the  capers  of  clowns  and  acrobats. 


The  Sacred  Dramas. 

The  sacred  dramas,  which  are  based  upon  the  JdUtliXcs  or  former 
births  of  Buddha,  are  very  popular.  They  are  performed  by  pro- 
fessional lay  actors  and  actresses,  generally  known  as  "  A-lche-lha- 
mo,"  though  this  title  "  goddess-sister  "  is  strictly  applicable  only 
to  the  actresses  who  take  the  part  of  the  goddesses  or  their  in- 
carnations. Strolling  parties  of  the^e  actoi*8  tmvel  about  Tibet, 
especially  during  the  winter  months,  and  they  frequently  act  in 
the  presence  of  the  Grand  LUma  himself. 

The  play  is  usually  performed  al/i*e8C0^  without  a  stage  fmmeto 
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the  picture,  but  to  obtain  the  due  sense  of  illusion  it  is  usually  done 
at  night  by  lantern-light.  The  plot  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
chanted  narrative,  comparable  to  the  chorus  of  the  Greek  plays,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  several  leading  characters,  dressed  in  suit- 
able costume,  come  forth  and  speak  for  themselves.  It  is  thus 
somewhat  like  the  narration  of  a  novel  with  the  conversational 
parts  acted.  Some  buflfoonery  is  given  as  a  prelude  and  to  also 
fill  up  the  intervals  between  the  acts.     These  buffoons  usually  are 


ACTOHS   OF  THB   Vi^VANTARA-PlAY. 

the  so-called  hunters  ' ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  old  Hindu  dramas, 
the  buffoons  are  Brahmans. 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  dramas  which  they  play  ai*e  the 
Visvantara  (Vessantara)  Jiitaka,  or  the  last  great  Birth  of  Buddha, 
and  the  indigenous  dmma  of  Nan-sa,  or  The  Brilliant  Light.  But 
they  also  at  times  play  amongst  other  pieces  the  Sudhana  Jataka,^ 
the  marriage  of  king  Sroft  Tsan  Gampo,*  the  Indian  king  (?) 
Amoghasiddha,*  and  the  fiendess  Do-ba-zaii-rao.^ 


1  rnon-pa  blue  iiiaskB  nclomed  with  cowries,  niul  have  kilts  of  Yak's-hair  ropes  whicli 
ily  i-ound  at  right  angles  as  the  men  pirouette  like  dancing  dervishes. 
3  Ch'o«-rgyal-nor-bzan.  '  rgya-za  pal-za. 

*  rgyal-po  don-grub.  '  'rgo-ba-b7aii-n:6,  (he  conEoit  cf  Kalr^vaia. 
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VI^VANTARA. 

THB  OBBATWT  OF  BUDDKA*S  FOBMBB  BIBTH8. 

Throughout  the  Buddhist  world  the  Rtory  of  prince  Vif  vantara 
is  the  most  favourite  of  all  the  tales  of  Buddha's  former  births.' 
It  represents  the  climax  of  the  virtuous  practice  (the  pdrdmiia) 
of  charity,  in  which  the  princely  Bodhisat,  in  order  to  attain  Buddha- 
hood,  cuts  himself  loose  from  all  worldly  ties  by  giving  away  not 
only  all  his  wealth,  but  also  his  children  and  even  his  beloved  wife. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  of  the  legendary  tales  of  its  class, 
and  still  exercises  a  powerful  fascination  for  orientals,  moving 
many  to  tears.  Even  the  rough  Indo-Scythian  tribes,  who  invaded 
India  about  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  could  not  refrain 
from  tears  when  they  saw  the  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
prince.*  It  is  sculptured  on  the  Sanchi  Topes  at  Bhilsa,  and  it  is 
also  the  most  favourite  of  all  the  sacred  plays  with  the  southern 
Buddhists ' ;  though,  as  Mr.  Ralston  observes,  <<  such  acts  of 
renunciation  as  the  princely  Bodhisat  accomplished  do  not  com- 

1  Of  the  ten  Great  (Conner)  Births  (Blahijitaka)  this  is  considered  tlie  greatest,  and 
it  was  the  last  earthly  birth  but  one  of  the  Bodhisat  It  purports  to  have  been  nar- 
mtMl  by  Buddha  himself  at  the  monastery  of  tlio  Fig-tree  (Nlgrod!u^  JYcks  Indica)  in 
lluddlia'B  native  country  of  Rapilavastu,  d  ;m>/iof  of  tlio  OTor-wpcning  pride  of  his 
own  kindred.  Tlie  Milindn  dialogues  {ice,  nl.),  written  about  160  A.D.,  contain  many 
references  to  it. 

•  Sung  Yun*s  history,  translated  by  8,  Bbal,  Reeords,  p.  901. 

a  See  Hasdt's  ifa».,  pp.  llS-124.  The  late  CapUin  Forbes,  in  his  work  on  Briiitk 
Bm-wm  and  iti  Penple^  says :  **  One  of  tlie  best  I  tliink,  and  certainly  tlie  most  inter- 
esting performances  I  hare  seen  in  Burma,  was  thatT)f  a  small  diiidren's  company  In 
a  TilUge  of  about  two  hundred  houses.  The  eldest  performer  was  about  fourteen, 
the  daughter  of  tlie  head  man,  a  slight  preUy  girl ;  the  others  boys  and  girls,  younger. 
Tlie  parents  and  villagers  generally  were  very  proud  of  tlieir  talents,  and  they  wen* 
regulariy  trained  by  an  old  man  as  stage-manager,  prompter,  etc.  Their  principal  piecr 
was  tlie  Way-tlian-da-ra,  tlie  story  of  one  of  the  previous  existences  of  Gan-da-ms,  In 
which  beexemplliled  the  great  virtue  of  alms-giving,  and  In  itself  one  of  the  most 
affecting  and  beautifully  written  compositions  in  Bunna.  .  .  .  The  little  company 
used  to  perform  this  piece  capitally,  but  the  acting  of  tlie  little  maid  of  fourteen  In 
the  part  of  (he  princess  could  not  be  surpassed.  Slie  seemed  really  to  have  lost  her- 
self in  her  part:  and  her  natural  and  graceful  attitudes  heightened  the  effect.  The 
Arst  time  I  witnessed  the  performaoce  in  going  round  and  sa}ing  a  word  to  tlie  Uny 
activrs,  when  I  came  to  the  llttio  felkvw  of  ten  or  eleven  who  liad  acted  tlie  part  of  tlit* 
surly  and  greedy  Bralimln,  I  pretended  to  be  disgusted  witii  his  cruelty  to  tlie  two 
poor  Infants.  Tills  the  little  man  took  in  earnest,  so  much  to  heart  that  as  I  learnt, 
on  my  next  visit,  nothing  would  Induce  him  to  act  tlie  part  again,  and  It  wns  not 
tin  his  fattier  almost  forcibly  brought  him  to  me  and  I  had  soothed  him  by  what  wai« 
deemed  most  condescending  kindness  and  excited  his  Tanity,  that  1  oouM  obtain  a 
repetition  of  tlie  play.**  Captain  Forl>es  also  states  that  he  has  seen  men  moved  (o 
tears  by  the  acting  of  this  play. 
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1  Tlie   Bonless  king   and   quetni  be-  2G. 

wailing  their  lot.  27. 

2.  A  son  is  obtained  after  worshipping  28. 

tlie  Buddhas.  29. 

8.  A  princess  so\ight  for  his  wife.  SO. 

4.  Ilia  suit  iirgcnl  by  princess's  faUier.  31. 

6.  Bride  leaving  her  fatlier's  palace.  32. 
U.  Vifvantara  meeting  liis  bride.  83. 

7.  Their  family.  84. 

8.  Giving  charity.  36. 
0.  Brahman  sent  for  tlie  Wishing  Qem.  86. 
Oa.  BriUiman  l)egging  U^o  S^<n.  37. 

to.  Princi)  Imsitating  to  give  it.  88. 

11.  Leads  Hr&lunan  to  his  treasury.  39. 

12  Br&liman  refusing  other  jewels.  40. 
18.  Prince  giving  up  gem. 

14.  Placing  it  on  wliite  eleplumt.  41. 

15.  Arrival  of  Bralunan  wiUi  jewel.  ^. 
10.  Its  deposit  iu  the  enemy's  palace.  48. 

17.  Prince  upbraided  by  his  family.  44. 

18.  Minister  urging  king  to  kill  prince.  46. 

19.  Prince  saved  from  lyncliing.  46. 

20.  His  banishment.  47. 

21.  Citizens  bidding  him  farewell.  48. 

22.  Bralimans  beg  his  elephants. 

23.  Brahmans  beg  his  chariots.  49. 

24.  He  and  family  proceed  on  foot. 
-26.  Miraculous  crossing  of  river. 
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13 
17     1 
18 

7     2 
11     12 


Travelling  to  forest  of  banishment. 

In  forest. 

Br&hman  begging  for  the  children. 

Children  leave-taking. 

Br&liman  beating  the  children. 

Takes  tliem  to  his  home. 

Kugugud  as  drudges. 

Forest  hut. 

Princess  gathering  food. 

Birds  assisting  her. 

She  is  begged  by  Indra  (Jupiter). 

And  is  given  and  taken  off. 

Prince  visiUnl  by  1,000  Buddlias. 

Worship  by  animals,  NAgsui,  etc. 

His  departure  from  forest  with  re- 
stored wife. 

Gives  his  eyes  to  blind  beggar. 

The  restored  blind  man's  gratitude. 

The  blind  prince  led  oiiwanls. 

The  Buddlias  restore  his  sight. 

The  wicked  king  begs  forgiveness. 

The  Brahman  returns  Uie  jewel. 

Prince's  joyous  reception. 

The  prince   and   family  at  home 

again. 
The  prince's  re-birth  as  St.  Padma, 
the  founder  of  Lamaism. 
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mend  themselves  to  the  western  mind.  An  oriental  story-teller 
can  describe  a  self-sacrificing  monarch  as  cutting  slices  of  flesh  out 
of  his  own  arms  and  plunging  them  in  the  fire  in  honour  of  a 
deity,  and  yet  not  be  afraid  of  exciting  anything  but  a  religious 
thrill  among  his  audience.  To  European  minds  such  a  deed  would 
probably  appear  grotesque." ' 

The  text  of  the  story,  as  found  in  the  Tibetan  canon,'  agrees 
generally  with  the  P&li*  and  Burmese^  accounts.  I  give  here 
an  abstract  of  the  version'  which  is  currently  acted  in  western 
Tibet.  It  differs  in  several  details  from  the  canonical  narrative 
and  in  the  introduction  of  some  incidents,  such  as  the  bestowal  of 
his  eyes,  which  are  usually  regarded  as  pertaining  to  other  Jatakas, 
and  it  also  is  given  a  local  Tibetan  application,  and  the  founder  of 
L&maism,  St.  Padma,  is  made  to  appear  as  a  reincarnation  of  the 
prince  Visvantara.  To  illustrate  the  text,  I  give  its  pictorial 
representation  as  a  reduced  tracing  from  a  Tibetan  painting. 

Thb  Omhipotbnt  Purk  Oub/ 

OB 

Thb  Pbincb  of  Cuabitt. 

SaluiaUoii  to  Hu  SMime  Lord  of  the  WorU!'* 

Long  long  ago,  in  the  city  of  Baidha,'  in  India,  there  reigned  a  king 
named  Oridhip,'  who,  after  propitiating  the  gods  and  dragons,  had  a 


»  TibehiH  TnUtt  p.  Ivil. 

t  K«h-gyur,  It.,  ff.  192-900,  translated  by  Schiefner  and  EnglUhed  by  Ralston,  in 
■'  Tibetan  TaifM^"  p.  267,  who  also  tracM  its  comparative  aspect,  p.  Ivil.  ln  tlio 
rollowliiK  aiM^nmt  tliosc  imrtionH  wlilrli  ari*  Idrnilcal  wItJi  tlio  canonical  vcrshMi  arv 
put  in  qu<»tation  marks  when  gi? en  In  Ralston's  wonls. 

)  WesmtHtHtn  jataka,  IIardy*b  Manvat,  110-124,  and  Xa»U  Mtmach,,  88-428.  Milintfa 
hie.  eit. ;  Upham,  //i«I.  aiuf  DoeL  rf Dnddkitw^  p.  26 ;  8.  db  Oldbhburo,  J,R.A.S.,  1808, 
p.  801. 

•  *•  The  Siary  ^  Wt^knnrdi^ya^**  Englished  from  the  Burmese  version  of  tlie  Pill 
text  by  L.  A.  Ooes,  Rangoon,  American  Bap.  Mission,  1886i 

•  Translated  from  the  MS.  of  a  company  of  Tibetan  actors  from  flUilgatae.  It 
generally  agrees  witli  tlio  version  In  tlie  Maul  kali-bum. 

•  I>ri^iofl-kun-/(lan  (pronounced  Ti-wwd  K^n-den), 
»  Ndmo  nryttlok^fmm, 

•  In  thf*  Mani-kali-bum  It  is  called  "The  Sounding"  (jOra-clian).  In  the  Kah-gyur 
**  FifMHnz/fim.**  It  is  believed  by  Tibetans  to  be  the  ancient  Videha  which  they 
identify  with  the  modem  "BeUiah"  In  northern  Bengal,  but  it  was  evidently  in 
northern  India. 

•  According  to  the  Kah-gyur,  Vi^vamltn ;  the  Mapl-kah-Omm  gives  *<  Uie  Voice  of  the 
Drum-inmnd  *"  (Jigra-^ang-mga-fgra),  and  the  Pill  **  Strnda  "  and  Burmese  **  Thmin 
<Srf .**— llos^  loc  of.,  p.  7. 
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8on  bom  unto  him  by  his  favourite  queen,  *'  The  Pure  Young  Gkxldess,"  ^ 
and  the  prince  was  named  by  the  Brfthmana  the  *'  Omnipotent  Pure 
Lord  of  the  World  "  [but  we  shall  call  him  by  the  better  known  name  of 
Yisvantara].  This  prince  grew  luxuriantly,  **  like  a  lotus  in  a  pool/' 
and  soon  acquired  all  accomplishments.  He  was  "  addicted  to  magna- 
nimity, bestowing  presents  freely  and  quite  dispassionately  and  assiduous 
in  giving  away."  When  men  heard  of  bis  excessive  generosity,  num- 
beness  crowds  flocked  to  beg  of  him  from  all  directions,  and  he  sent 
none  of  them  away  without  having  fully  realized  their  expectations,  so 
that  after  a  few  years  of  this  wholesale  almsgiving,  no  poor  people 
were  left  in  the  country — all  had  become  rich. 

Now,  this  country  owed  its  prosperity  to  an  enchanted  wish-granting 
gem,*  which  was  kept  in  the  custody  of  the  king,  and  by  virtue  of 
which  the  stores  in  his  treasury,  notwitlistanding  the  enoionous  amountn 
which  were  daily  given  away  by  his  son,  never  grew  less.  The  traditional 
enemy  of  this  country,  the  greedy  king*  of  a  barren  land,^  hearing  of 
the  prince's  vow  to  bestow  any  part  of  his  property  on  anyone  who 
asked  for  it,  secratly  instructed  one  of  his  Brihmans  to  go  and  beg  from 
the  prince  the  enchanted  gem. 

So  the  Brfthman  having  arrived  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  threw 
himself  before  the  prince,  exclaiming,  with  outstretched  hands :  "  Vic- 
tory to  thee,  O  prince !  our  land  is  famished  for  want  of  rain,  therefore 
give  unto  me  the  enchanted  Jewel ! " 

Now,  prince  Yisvantara  was  deeply  distressed  at  hearing  such  a 
request,  and  he  hesitated  to  give  away  this  precious  gem,  through  fear 
of  offending  his  father,  the  king,  and  the  people;  but  finding  that 
the  Brfthman  would  accept  nothing  less  than  this  gem,  and  reflect- 
ing that  if  he  refused  to  give  away  any  of  his  property  which  hnd 
been  asked  from  him,  his  charitable  merit  would  cease,  he  besought 
the  blessing  of  the  gem  by  placing  it  on  his  head,  and  then  gave 
it  away  without  regret,  saying,  *'  May  I,  by  this  incomparable  gift,  be- 
come a  Buddha."  And  the  Br&hman  carried  off  the  gem  on  a  white 
elephant  to  the  foreign  king,  their  enemy,  who  by  virtue  of  the  gem 
waxed  rich  and  threatened  to  invade  the  country,  which  now  became 
afilicted  by  famine  and  other  disastera. 

The  prince's  father  and  the  people,  hearing  of  the  loss  of  the  en- 
chanted gem,  were  furious  with  vexation,  and  the  enmged  minister, 

>  Lha-cli'ung  dri-ma  med-pa. 

>  Tib.,  Nor-bu  dgos-'dod-dbung-'Join. ;  Skt,  OiiUAma'^.  Its  properties  are  analo- 
gous to  Idi  Matcotte.  Tlie  Limas  say  it  was  given  to  Buddlia  Amitibha  by  a  white 
Niga  of  Uie  ocean.  *In  tlie  Burmese  version  (ioe.  cii.f  p.  12),  it  is  made  to  be  the  white 
elephant ;  but  tlie  word  Naga  means  both  elephant  and  Uie  serpent-dragons,  or  mermen , 
the  guardians  of  treasure. 

s  Shin-tlii-bsUn. 

4  mt'a-'k'ob  bye-ma-sMn  druh.  Kalinga  (on  the  west  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal).  The 
Ceylon  version  (Hardy's  Manval,  p.  116)  makes  the  rain-producing  elephant  he 
brought  from  Jayatura,  the  capital  of  Sibi,  by  Brahmana  sent  by  the  king  of 
Kalinga. 
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Tara-mdseB,  seized  the  prinoe  and  handed  him  over  to  the  ecaven- 
gen*  for  lynching,  and  he  was  only  rescued  by  the  entreaties  of  the 
good  minister  GandrakirtI  and  of  bis  wife  and  children — for  he  had, 
when  of  age,  married  the  beautiful  princess,  '*  The  Euliffhtening  Moon- 
Sun,"  *  better  known  as  ''  Madrl,"  by  whom  he  had  two  "^children,  a  son 
and  daughter.  The  ministers  decided  that  the  person  who  informed 
the  prince  of  the  arrival  of  tbe  Brfthman  should  lose  his  tongue ;  he 
who  brought  the  Jewel  from  its  casket-box  should  lo.se  his  hands ;  he 
who  showed  the  path  to  the  Brfthman  should  lose  his  oyoA ;  and  he 
who  gikve  iiway  the  Jewel  should  lose  his  head.  To  this  the  king 
.  could  not  consent,  as  it  meant  the  death  of  his  beloved  son,  so  he 
ordered  the  prince  to  be  banished  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
to  "  the  black  hill  of  the  demons  resounding  with  ravens."  * 

Then  the  prince  prayed  his  father's  forgiveness,  and  the  king,  filled 
with  sorrow  at  parting,  besought  his  son,  saying,  ^'O,  son,  give  up 
making  presents  and  remain  here."  But  the  prince  replied,  "Tlie 
earth  and  its  mountains  may  perhaps  be  overthrown,  but  I,  O !  king, 
cannot  turn  aside  from  the  virtue  of  giving." 

And  the  good  prince  implored  his  father's  permission  to  devote  seven 
more  days  to  almsgiving,  to  which  the  king  consented. 

Prince  Yisvantara,  addressing  the  princess,  besought  her  to  cherish 
their  darling  children,  and  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  protecting  consort 
worthy  of  her  incomparable  virtue  and  beauty.  But  the  princess,  feeling 
hurt  even  at  the  suggestion  of  her  sepamtion,  refused  to  part  from 
him,  and  inspired  by  a  desire  to  comfort  the  prince,  paints  in  glowing 
colours  the  amenities  of  life  in  the  forest  of  banishment,  though  the 
prince  protested  that  it  was  a  wilderness  of  thorns,  beset  by  tigers, 
lionn,  venomous  snakes,  and  scorpions  and  demons,  excessively  hot 
during  the  day,  and  rigorously  cold  at  night,  where  there  are  no  houses 
or  even  caves  for  shelter,  and  no  couch  but  grass,  and  no  food  but 
jungle  fruits. 

The  princess,  however,  replies,  '*  Be  the  dangers  what  they  may,  I 
would  be  no  true  wife  were  1 1  >  desert  you  now,"  and  thus  refuses  to 
part  from  him ;  so  they  set  out  accompanied  by  their  children,'  riding 
in  a  thi'ee-horse  chariot  and  ot^  one  elephant. 

'*  When  the  prince,  together  with  his  wife  and  childran,  had  reached 

>  8kt.,  CkandiiL 

*  Ni-KlA-flgron-mn,  dnughtcr  of  king  (IrmffS-pa  (sSkL,  Kirti\  Aiiotlinr  Aooouiit  mjts 
lir  also  tnarriod  **Tlir  Lump  of  the  Sky  ^  (Niuiik'id  Rgron-itiA),  dniigiitor  of  kin)(  Dri- 
ma-Mod-pft,  of  tli^  "Lotiw**  country.  And  tliote  two  are  said  to  hare  been  flrtt  met 
by  him  carr^HiiK  mdtmmtm  flowers  on  one  of  his  charitable  rounds  of  visiting  the 
temple  of  Buddlia  Tes'e-Aod-mdsad-tok,  or  **  the  nuddlia  of  the  Light  Diadem  of  fore- 
knowlrdge.**  The  Burmese  version  states  ((ioas*  trans.,  p.  11)  that  he  visited  "The 
Six  Temples  **  six  times  orery  month,  mounted  on  his  white  elephant  Pls^sa^jra. 

»  Anf>tlier  re nion  gives  three  children. 

*  The  place  of  banishment,  according  to  the  Pill,  was  Vankagiri. 

*  Named  *Odser-tok,  and  Utpalma^l.  The  southern  rerslon  gives  tlie  name  of  tlie 
son  as  JUin  and  of  the  daughter  as  KrishnljinA. 
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the  margin  of  the  forest,  all  the  people  who  formed  hin  retinae  nuaed  a 
loud  cry  of  lament.  But  so  soon  an  it  was  heard,  the  Bodliisat  addressed 
the  retinue  which  had  come  forth  from  the  good  city,  and  ordered  it  to 
turn  hack,  saying, — 

'* '  However  long  anything  may  he  loved  and  held  dear,  yet  separation 
from  it  is  undoubtedly  imminent.  Friends  and  i*elativeH  must  un- 
doubtedly be  severed  from  what  is  dearest  to  them,  as  from  the  trees 
of  the  hermitage  wherein  they  have  rested  from  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey.  Therefore  when  ye  recollect  that  all  over  the  world  men  are 
powerless  against  separation  from  their  friends,  ye  must  for  the  sake  of 
peace  strengthen  your  unsteady  minds  by  unfailing  exertion.' 

^  When  the  Jiodliisat  had  journeyed  three  hundred  yojanas,  a  Brah- 
man came  to  him,  and  said, '  0  Kshatriya  prince,  I  have  come  three 
hundred  yojanas  because  I  have  heard  of  your  viHue.  It  is  meet  that 
you  should  give  me  the  splendid  chariot  as  a  recompense  for  my 
fatigue.' 

'*  Madrf  could  not  bear  this,  and  she  addressed  the  begging  Brahman 
in  angry  speech  :  *  Alas  1  this  Brfthman,  who  even  in  the  forest  entreats 
the  king's  son  for  a  gift,  has  a  merciless  heart.  Does  no  pity  arise 
within  him  when  he  sees  the  prince  fallen  from  his  royal  splendour  f ' 
The  Bodhisat  said, '  Find  no  fault  with  the  Brahman.'  '  Why  not  t ' 
'  Madrl,  if  there  were  no  people  of  that  kind  who  long  after  riches,  there 
would  also  be  no  giving,  and  in  that  case  how  could  we,  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  become  possessed  of  insight.  As  giving  and  the  other  P&i*a- 
mitas  (or  virtues  essential  to  a  Buddhaship)  rightly  compribe  the 
highest  virtue,  the  Bodhisats  constantly  attain  to  the  highest  insight.' 
"Thereupon  the  Bodhisat  bestowed  the  chariot  and  horses  on  that 
Brahman  with  exceeding  great  joy,  and  said, '  0  Brahman,  by  means  of 
this  gift  of  the  chariot,  a  present  free  from  the  blemish  of  grudging,  may  I 
be  enabled  to  direct  the  car  of  the  sinless  Law  directed  by  the  most  ex- 
cellent Rishi  1 ' 

<*  When  Yisvantara  had  with  exceeding  great  joy  bestowed  on  the 
Bi*ahman  the  splendid  chariot,  he  took  prince  Ki'ishna  on  his  shoulder, 
and  Madrl  took  princess  Jalin!.^  They  went  forth  into  the  forest, 
proceeding  on  foot,  when  five  Brahmans  appeared  and  begged  for  their 
clothes,  which  were  at  once  taken  off  and  given  to  them.  The  prince 
and  his  family  then  clothed  themselves  with  leaves,  and  trudged  along 
painfully  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  until  a  mighty  river  ban*ed  their 
progress.  The  prince  then  prayed,  '  0  !  Great  river,  make  way  for 
us ! '  Then  the  torrent  divided,  leaving  a  lane  of  dry  land,  across 
which  they  passed.  On  reaching  the  other  side,  the  prince,  addressing 
the  river,  said, '  0  1  river,  resume  your  course,  otherwise  innumerable 
animal  beings  lower  down  your  course  will  suffer  misery  from  drought  1 ' 
On  which  the  river  straightway  resumed  its  course. 

''Then,  journeying  onwards,  they  reached   the   forest  of  penance 

>  In  Haiidy'b  SfmihtrH  JUccHMot^  tlie  boy  is  called  JAliya  and  the  girl  KrialmAyina 
{Manual^  p.  116).~£lcui]U^'Nktt. 
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am6ng  snowy-white  moantains  and  forestrclad  ^  hilbi;  and  by  tlie  aid  of 
two  mendicanUi  of  the  Mahftyftna  creed  whom  they  accidentally  met, 
they  fixed  on  a  hillock  for  their  abode.  And  the  prince  dwelt  there  in 
a  separate  cell  like  a  celibate  monk,  and  took  the  vow  which  pleased  his 
heart,  and  it  was  not  altogether. an  unpleasant  life.  The  water  welled 
out  of  the  ground  conveniently  near,  and  flowers  and  most  luscious 
fruits  ap^»eajred  in  abundance,  and  the  parrots  assisted  the  princess  and 
children  in  gathering  fruit  by  nipping  the  stem  of  the  best  fruits  on  the 
highest  trees.  And  the  carnivorous  animals  left  off  preying  on  animals 
and  took  to  eating  grass.  The  most  pleasing  songsters  amongst  the 
birds  settled  near  by,  and  the  wild  animals  ti^eated  the  young  prince 
and  princess  as  playmates,  and  rendered  them  useful  aid.  Thus 
the  young  prince  riding  on  a  deer,  fell  off  and  bruised  his  arm,  when  a 
monkey  at  once  carried  him  to  a  lake  and  bathed  and  soothed  the 
wound  with  healing  herbs. 

**  One  day,  when  Madr!  had  gone  to  collect  roots  and  fruits  in  the 
penance-forest,  a  Brfthman  '  came  to  Yisvantara,  and  said,  '  O  prince  of 
Rshatriya  race,  may  you  be  victorious  1  As  I  have  no  slave,  and 
wander  about  alone  with  my  staff^  therefore  is  it  meet  that  you  should 
give  me  your  two  childten.'  As  the  Bodhisat,  Yisvantara,  after  hear- 
ing these  words,  hesitated  a  little  about  giving  his  beloved  children,  the 
Brfthman  said  to  the  Bodhisat, — 

'' '  O  prince  of  Kshatriya  race,  as  I  have  heard  that  you  are  the  giver 
of  all  things,  therefore  do  I  ask  why  you  still  ponder  over  this  request 
of  mine.  You  are  renowned  all  over  the  earth  as  the  possessor  of  a 
compassion  which  gives  away  all  things  :  you  are  bound  to  act  constantly 
in  conformity  with  this  renown.' 

"  After  hearinff  these  words  the  Bodhisat  said  to  the  Bi-ahmon,  <  O 
great  Brahman,  if  I  had  to  giveaway  my  own  life  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  single  moment.  How,  then,  should  I  think  differently  if  I  had 
to  give  away  my  own  children  I  O  great  Br&hman,  under  thete  cir* 
cumstances  I  have  bethought  me  as  to  how  the  children,  when  given 
by  me,  if  I  do  ^ve  away  these  two  children  who  have  grown  up 
in  the  forest,  will  live  full  of  sorrow  on  account  of  their  separation 
from  their  mother.  And  inasmuch  as  many  will  blame  me,  in  that 
with  excessive  meroilessuen  I  liave  given  away  the  children  and  not 
myself,  therefore  is  it  better  that  you,  O  Brfthman,  should  take 
me/ 

"  The  Br&hman  presses  his  petition  and  says, '  It  is  not  right  that  J, 
after  having  come  to  you,  should  remain  without  a  present,  and  all 
my  cherished  hopes  be  brought  to  nought.'  On  hearing  this  the  prince, 
though  torn  by  paternal  emoticm,  gave  tlie  cliildren,  flaying, '  May  I,  by 
virtue  of  this  gift,  become  a  Buddha.* 

"  Meanwhile,  Madrl  had  set  ofi  for  the  hermitage,  carrying  roots  and 
fruits,  and  when  the  earth  shook,  she  hurried  on  all  the  faster  towards 

i  The  ciilof  trp«s  were*"  K»^H"  (CWi/«m»  ftoMbmtfkii). 

>  **  ZooNU-ga'*  of  DoD-nee-wve-U  in  lUlinga,  iiocordinf  to  the  Bunnese  (Traiit.,  /#e. 

rit^  p.  85). 
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the  hermitage.  A  oertain  deity  who  perceived  that  she  might  hinder 
the  surrender  which  the  Bodhisat  proposed  to  make  for  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  assumed  the  form  of  a  lioness  and  barred  her  way.  Then 
Madri  said  to  this  wife  of  this  king  of  the  beasts^  '  O  wife  of  the  king  of 
the  beasts,  full  of  wantonness,  wherefore  do  you  bar  my  way  t  In  order 
that  I  may  remain  truly  irreproachable,  make  way  for  me  that  I  may 
pass  swiftly  on.  Moreover,  you  are  the  wife  of  the  king  of  the  beasts, 
and  I  am  the  spouse  of  the  Lion  of  Princes,  so  that  we  are  of  similar 
rank.  Therefore,  O  queen  of  the  beasts,  leave  the  road  clear  for 
me.' 

"When  Madrf  had  thus  spoken,  the  deity  who  had  assumed  the 
foi*m  of  a  lioness  turned  aside  from  the  way.  Madrl  reflectetl  for  a 
moment,  recognizing  inauspicious  omens,  for  the  air  i*esouudtid  with 
wailing  notes,  and  the  beings  inhabiting  the  forest  gave  foith  sorrowful 
sounds,  and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some  disaster  had  certainly 
taken  place  in  the  hermitage,  and  said,  *  As  my  eye  twitches,  as  the 
birds  utter  cries,  as  fear  comes  upon  me,  both  my  children  have  cer- 
tainly been  given  away ;  as  the  earth  quakes,  as  my  heart  trembles,  as 
my  body  grows  weak,  my  two  childran  have  certainly  been  given 
away.* 

'*  With  a  hundred  thousand  similar  thoughts  of  woe  she  hastened 
towai-ds  the  hermitage.  Entering  therain  she  looked  mournfully 
around,  and,  not  seeing  the  children,  she  sadly,  with  trembling  heiut, 
followed  the  traces  left  on  the  ground  of  the  hermitage.  '  Here  the 
boy  Krishna  and  his  sister  were  wont  to  play  with  the  young  gazelles  ; 
here  is  the  house  which  they  twain  made  out  of  earth  ;  these  are  the 
playthings  of  the  two  children.  As  they  ai*e  not  to  be  seen,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  may  have  gone  unseen  by  me  into  the  hut  of  foliage 
and  may  be  sleeping  there.'  Thus  thinking  and  hoping  to  see  the 
children,  she  laid  aside  the  roots  and  fruits,  and  with  tearful  eyes 
embraced  her  husband's  feet,  asking,  '  O  lord,  whither  are  the  boy  and 
girl  gone  t '  Yi^vantara  replied,  'A  Br&hman  came  to  me  full  of  hope. 
To  whom  have  I  given  the  two  children.  Thereat  rejoice.'  When  he 
had  spoken  these  words,  Madrl  fell  to  the  ground  like  a  gazelle  pierced 
by  a  poisoned  arrow,  and  struggled  like  a  fish  taken  out  of  the  water. 
I^ke  a  crane  robbed  of  her  young  ones  she  uttered  sad  cries.  Like  a 
cow,  whose  calf  has  died,  she  gave  forth  many  a  sound  of  wailing. 
Then  she  said,  *  Shaped  like  young  lotuses  with  hands  whose  flesh  is  as 
tender  as  a  young  lotus  leaf.'  My  two  children  ara  suiieriug,  are 
undergoing  pain,  wherever  they  have  gone.  Slender  as  young  gazelles, 
gazelle-eycMi,  delighting  in  the  lairs  of  the  gazelles,  what  sufl'erings  are 
my  children  now  undergoing  in  the  power  of  strangers  %  With  tear- 
ful eyes  and  sad  sobbing,  enduring  cruel  sufferings,  now  that  they  ai*e 
no  longer  seen  by  me,  they  live  downtrodden  among  needy  men.  They 
who  were  nourished  at  my  breast,  who  used  to  eat  itx>ts,  flowers,  and 


i  Properly,  **  lotus  arrow."    According  to  Maximowicz  th«  young  lotm  leaves 
reed-like  or  arrow-like  in  appearance.— Schikfnbic. 


are 
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fruits,  they  who,  experiencing  indulgence,  were  never  wont  to  enjoy 
themselves  to  the  full,  those  two  children  of  mine  now  undergo  gi*eat 
suflerings.  Severed  from  their  mother  and  their  family,  des^-ted  by 
the  cruelty  of  their  relatives,  thrown  together  with  sinful  men,  my  two 
children  are  now  undergoing  great  suffering.  Constantly  tormented 
by  hunger  and  thirst,  made  slaves  by  those  into  whose  power  they 
have  fallen,  they  will  doubtless  experience  the  pangs  of  despair. 
Surely  I  have  committed  some  terrible  sin  in  a  pravious  ezisience,  in 
severing  hundi*eds  of  beings  from  their  dearest  ones.' 

"  After  gratifying  the  Bodhisat  with  the.se  words,  the  king  of  the 
gods,  Siikra,  said  to  himself :  '  As  this  man,  when  alone  and  without 
support,  might  be  driven  into  a  corner,  I  will  ask  him  for  Madrl.'  So 
he  took  the  form  of  a  Brahman,  came  to  the  Bodhisat,  and  said  to  him  : 
'  Give  me  as  a  slave  this  lovely  sister,  fair  in  all  her  limbs,  unblamed 
by  her  husband,  prised  by  her  luoe.'  l*hen  in  anger  spake  Madrl  to 
the  Brfthman  :  *  O  shameless  and  full  of  craving,  do  you  long  after  her 
who  is  not  lustful  like  you,  0  refuse  of  Brahmans,  but  takes  lier 
delight  according  to  the  upright  law  ? '  Then  the  Bodhisat,  Yi^vantai-a, 
began  to  look  upon  her  with  compassionate  heart,  and  Madrl  said  to 
him  :  '  I  have  no  anxiety  on  my  own  account,  I  have  no  care  for  my- 
self ;  my  only  anxiety  is  as  to  how  you  are  to  exist  when  remaining 
alone.'  Then  said  Uie  Bodhisat  to  Madrl :  '  As  I  seek  after  the  height 
which  surmounts  endless  anguish,  no  complaint  must  be  uttered  by  me, 
0  Madrl,  upon  this  earth.  Do  you,  therefore,  follow  after  this  Br&h- 
man  without  complaining.  I  will  remain  in  the  hermitage,  living 
after  tlie  manner  of  the  gas&elles/ 

^*  Wlieu  he  had  utter^  these  words,  he  said  to  himself  with  joyous 
and  exceedingly  contented  mind  :  '  This  gift  here  in  this  forest  is  my 
beet  gift.  After  I  have  here  absolutely  given  away  Madrl  too,  she 
shall  by  no  means  be  recalled.'  Then  he  took  Madrl  by  the  hand  and 
said  to  that  Br&hman :  '  Receive,  O  most  excellent  Brahman,  this  is  my 
dear  wife,  loving  of  heart,  obedient  to  orders,  charming  in  speech,  de- 
meaning hei*self  as  one  of  lofty  race.* 

"  When  in  order  to  attain  to  supreme  insight,  he  had  given  away 
his  bo4VUtifnl  wife,  the  earth  quaked  six  times  to  its  extremities  like  a 
boat  on  the  water.  And  when  Madrl  had  |iaf«od  into  the  {lower  of  the 
Bi*ahman,  overcome  by  pain  at  being  sevei^ed  from  her  husband,  her 
son,  and  her  daughter,  with  falteiing  breath  and  in  a  voice  which 
huKkinesit  detained  within  her  throat,  she  spoke  thus  :  '  What  crimes 
have  1  committed  in  my  previous  existence  that  now,  like  a  oow  whose 
calf  is  dead,  I  am  lamenting  in  an  uninhabited  forest  f  Then  the 
king  of  the  gods,  S&kra,  laid  aside  his  Brilhman's  form,  assumed  his 
proper  shape  and  said  to  Madrl :  *  O  fortunate  one,  1  am  not  a  Br&h- 
nian,  nor  am  I  a  man  at  all.  I  am  the  king  of  the  gods,  S&kra,  the 
subduer  of  the  Asuras.  As  I  am  pleased  that  you  have  manifested  the 
most  excellent  morality,  say  what  desire  you  would  now  wish  to  have 
satisfied  by  me.* 

'*  Rendered  happy  by  these  words,  Madrl  prostrated  herself  before 
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Sftkra,  and  said :  '  O  thou  of  the  thousand  eye^,  may  the  lord  of  the 
three  and  thirty  set  my  children  free  from  thraldom,  and  let  them  find 
their  way  to  their  great  grandfather.'  After  these  words  had  been 
spoken  the  prince  of  the  gods  entered  the  hermitage  and  addressed  the 
Bodhisat.  Taking  Madrl  by  the  left  hand,  he  thus  spoke  to  the  Bodhi- 
sat :  'I  give  you  Madri  for  your  service.  You  must  not  give  her  to  any- 
one. If  you  give  away  what  has  been  entrusted  to  you  fault  will  be 
found  with  you.'  * 

'*  The  king  of  the  gods,  in  accordance  with  his  promise,  caused  angels 
every  night  to  unloose  and  nurse  the  unfortunate  children  of  the 
illustrious  recluse  when  the  wielded  Brfthman  fell  asleep,  and  only  re- 
tied  them  just  before  he  awaked.  Afterwards  he  deluded  the  Brfthman 
who  had  carried  off  the  boy  and  girl,  so  that  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  another  city,  he  entered  the*self-flame  city  from  wmch  they  had 
departed,  and  there  set  to  work  to  sell  the  children.  When  the 
ministers  saw  this  they  told  the  king,  saying:  '0  king,  your  grand* 
children,  Krishna  and  Jallnl,  have  been  brought  into  this  good  city  in 
order  to  be  sold,  by  an  extremely  worthless  Br&hman.'  When  the 
king  heard  these  words,  he  said  indignantly,  '  Bring  the  children  here, 
forthwith.'" 

When  this  command  had  been  attended  to  by  the  ministers,  and 
the  townspeople  had  hastened  to  appear  before  the  king,  one  of  the 
ministers  brought  the  children  before  him.  When  the  king  saw  his 
grand-children  brought  before  him  destitute  of  clothing  and  with  foul 
bodies  he  fell  from  his  throne  to  the  ground,  and  the  assembly  of 
ministers,  and  women,  and  all  who  were  present,  began  .to  weep.  Then 
the  king  said  to  the  ministers  :  '*  Let  the  bright-eyed  one,  who,  even 
when  dwelling  in  the  forest,. delights  in  giving,  be  summoned  hither  at 
once,  together  with  his  wife." 

Then  the  king  sent  messengers  to  recall  his  son;  but  the  latter 
would  not  return  until  the  full  period  of  his  banishment  wiut  over. 

On  his  way  back  he  meets  a  blind  man,  who  asks  him  for  his  eyes, 
which  he  immediately  plucks  out  and  bestows  on  the  applicant,  who 
thus  receives  his  sight."  ThQ  prince,  now  blind,  is  led  onwards  by  his 
wife,  and  on  the  way  meets  "  The  Buddhas  of  the  Three  Periods," — 
the  Past,  Present,  and  Future,  namely,  Dipamkara,S&kya,'and  Maitreya, 
who  restore  the  prince's  sight. 

Journeying  onwards  he  is  met  by  the  hostile  king  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  his  trouble,  but  who  now  returns  him  the  gem,  and  with 
it  much  money  and  jewels,  and  he  imploi*ed  the  prince's  forgive- 
ness for  having  caused  his  banishment  and  sufferings,  and  he  prayed 
that  when  the  prince  became  a  Buddha  he  might  be  born  as  one  of  his 
attendants.  The  prince  readily  forgave  him,  and  accorded  him  his 
other  requests,  and  they  became  friends. 


1  Ralston,  op.  cit, 

«  Cf.,The"iStWJ4toka." 

s  Tills  is  rather  absurd,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  liappened  before  SAkya's  birtli. 
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On  the  approach  of  .the  prince  to  the  capital,  the  old  king,  his 
father,  caused  the  roads  to  be  swept  and  strewn  with  flowers,  and 
sprinkled  with  sweet  perfume,  and  met  him  with  flags  and  joyous 
music.  And  he  gave  again  into  his  son's  charge  all  the  treasure  and 
jewels. 

The  prince,  thus  restored  to  his  former  position,  resumed  his  whole- 
sale bestowal  of  charity  as  before,  and  everyone  was  happy.  The 
young  princess,  Utpalma^i,  married  the  son  of  the  Brfthman  chief, 
named  Ksheman.  And  the  young  prince  married  the  beautiful  princess 
Mandluim,  daughter  of  king  Lja-wai-tok  ;  and  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  he  left  his  father  free  to  indulge  in  his  pious  pursuit.  Charity. 

The  play  concludes  by  the  chief  actor,  who  takes  the  part  of 
the  charitable  prince,  giving  the  piece  a  local  Tibetan  applica- 
tion. 

He  states :  I,  *'  The  Lord  of  the  World,"  am  afterwards  king  Bron- 
Tton  Gampo  (the  introducer  of  Buddhism  into  Tibet),  and  my  two 
wives  are  afterwards  his  Chinese  and  Newari  princess-consorts.  The 
two  Bhikshus,  who  assisted  me,  are  afterwards  Thonmi  8ambhota(the 
minister  of  king  Sroji-Tsan,  who  introduced  writing  to  Tibet),  and 
Mafijiifirl  (the  introducer  of  astrology  and  metaphysics),  the  demon 
who  obstructed  the  two  queens  is  Sri  Vajrapftnl.  And  five  generatunu 
later ^  /,  Srwl-Ttan  Oampo^  appeared  cm  Fadma^amhhavaj  the  founder  of 
Lftmaiam.  The  prince  'Od-zer-tok  is  Norbu  'Dsiii-pa,  the  princess 
Utpalmanii  is  Lhamo  dbyan  Chan-ma  (Saraswati  devi).  That  Brfthman 
is  the  black  devil  Tharba,  and  his  wife  is  t/Nod  «byin-ma,  or  **  The 
injuring  Takshinl."  That  uninhabited  wilderness  of  the  demons,  re- 
sounding with  the  croaking  of  ravens,  is  the  snowy  region  of  Tibet. 
The  dwelling  place  there  of  Uie  king  is  Yar-luh«  gyalwal-k'ra-*buk ;  and 
that  great  nver  is  the  Tar-chab  Tsa6-po  (The  "Tsannu  "  or  B»hmi- 
putra).  Thus  history  repeats  itself  I  Maf\galam  !  [and  here  the  people 
all  shout  "  Afangalam — All  Happiness."]. 

Another  impular  play  is  the  Sudhdma  Jdtaka^  which  is  men- 
tioned by  FaHian,^  and  is  also  met  with  in  soutbem  Buddh- 
ism.*   The  Tibetan  version  ia  here  given.' 

The  Sudhana  Jitaka. 

Its  chiof  di^anuUis  permnuB  are  the  following : — 

Nor-nA  cirns-skvoA,  Tlie  Prince  SudhAna,  witlionl  a  nuuik. 
Mende-taA-mo,  the  Uaautif ol  fairy  Kinnara  and  two  other  goddewes. 
A  black-hat  sorcerer. 
NoH'ba,  a  hunter  in  a  blue  mask  holding  a  jewel. 


1  Bsal's  ItttmtUf  etc,  157,  chap.  zzzTili. ;  also  Raj  M itra,  Stfale$e  8kt.  LU^ p.  es. 
t  By  UphMn,  under  name  8udia»  or  Sutina ;  cf .  BrmicB  Habdt*8  Mttnmd,  p.  116. 
*  Nor-lnan. 
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Ma-cho  Va-nia  gen-fce,  the  chief  wife  of  the  prince.  Wears  mask  having 
right  side  white  (=  divine  colour)  and  left  side  hUck  (s  satanic),  to  represent 
her  eom^MMite  disposition. 

Luk-si  ch'un-me  tak-gye,  in  sheep-skin  coat,  flonr-smeared  face,  carrying 
reel  of  wool  thread,  and  a  sling. 

The  seven  S'em-pa  brothers,  armed  with  swords,  etc.,  two-eyed,  feroeioos, 
with  mouth  agape. 

The  Hermit  L&ma  Tou-soA  ch'en  bo,  with  a  yellow  mask,  and  carrying  a 
rosary. 

The  plot  is  as  follows :  A  serpent-charmer  endeavours  by  in- 
cantations to  capture  the  Nfiga  which  confers  prosperity  on  his 
enemy's  country.  The  NSiga,  alarmed  at  the  potency  of  the 
sorcerer's  spells,  appeals  to  a  hunter,  who  kills  the  sorcerer,  and  is 
presented  with  a  magic  noose  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  This 
.  noose  he  bequeaths  to  his  son,  Utpala  or  Phalaka,  who  one  day  in 
the  forest  near  Valkal&yana's  hermitage  at  Hastinapura,  hearing  a 
celestial  song  sung  by  a  marvellously  beautiful  KiriTiari  &iry,  he 
captured  the  fiiiry  with  his  magic  noose.  The  Kinnari  to  regain 
her  liberty  offered  him  her  jewelled  crown,  which  conferred  the 
power  of  traversing  the  universe.  Meanwhile  a  young  prince  of 
Hnstinapura  named  Sudhana,  or  Manibhadra,*  engagedon  a  hunting 
expedition,  appears  upon  the  scene.  He  gets  the  jewel,  marries  the 
Kinnari,  and  gives  her  his  entire  affection.  His  other  wives,  mad 
with  jealousy,  endeavour  to  kill  her  during  his  absence,  but  she 
escapes  to  her  celestial  country,  leaving,  however,  with  the  hermit 
a  charmed  ring  for  the  prince  should  he  seek  to  follow  her  to  her 
supernatural  home.  The  prince  pursues  her,  overcoming  innu- 
merable obstacles,  and  finally  gains  her,  and  also  obtains  her 
father's  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  to  their  return  to  the  earth, 
where  they  live  happy  ever  after. 

This  story,  which  is  translated  in  detail  by  Mr.  Ralston,  presents 
many  parallels  to  western  folk-tales.  Mr.  Ralston  remarks  in  this 
regard  that  "  One  of  these  is  the  capture  by  the  hunter  Palaka  of 
the  celestial  maiden,  the  Kinnari  Manohara,  who  becomes  Su- 
dhfina's  bride.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  ^  teat  binding  chain  ' 
which  the  hunter  throws  around  her  when  she  is  bathing  in  a 
lake.  Her  companions  fly  away  heavenwards,  leaving  her  a  captive 
on  earth.  This  incident  will  at  once  remind  the  reader  of  the 
capture  of  <  swan-maidens '  and  other  supernatural  nymphs, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  popular  romances.     .     .     .    Mano- 

1  CbouA.  Anaiif.,  p.  542. 
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barti  is  captured  by  meann  of  a  magic  chain.  But  ber  power  of 
flying  tbrougb  the  air  depends  upon  her  posBession  of  a  jewel. 
.  .  .  •  Sudhana's  visit  to  the  palace  of  his  supernatural 
wife's  fiEitber,  and  the  task  set  him  of  recognizing  ber  amid  ber 
ladies,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  adventure  which  be&ll 
the  heroes  of  many  tales  current  in  Europe.  A  mortal  youth 
often  obtains,  and  then  for  a  time  loses,  a  supernatural  wife, 
generally  represented  in  the  daughter  of  a  malignant  demon.  lie 
makes  his  way,  like  Sudhana,  to  the  demon's  abode.  There  tasks 
are  set  him  which  he  accomplishes  by  means  of  his  wife's  help, 
and  the  Russian  story  of  *  The  Water  King,'  Grimm's  *  Two  Kings' 
Children,'  the  Norse  '  Mastermaid,'  and  the  Scottish  Highland 
*  Battle  of  the  Birds,'  are  shown  to  be  European  variants  or 
jMrallels  to  this  tale.**  ^ 
Of  indigenous  Tibetan  plays  the  chief  is  :— 

NASsa  ; 

OR, 

•*  Tmk  Brilliant  Light." 

This  drama,  now  translated  from  the  Tibetan*  for  the  first  time, 
is  one  of  tlie  most  ix>pular  plays  in  Tibet,  and  its  iM)pularity  is 
doubtless  owing,  not  a  little,  to  its  local  colour  being  mainly 
Tibetan,  though,  like  most  of  the  other  plays,  it  is  moulded  on  the 
model  of  the  Buddhist  Jatakas. 

Its  chief  scene  is  laid  at  Kinang,  a  few  miles  to  the  south-east 
of  GyaA-tse,'  the  well-known  fortified  town  between  Tashi-lhuniio 
and  LfaSsa,  where  the  several  sites  of  the  story  are  still  pointed 
out,  and  an  annual  &ir  held  in  honour  of  NaA-sa's  memory.  It 
also  well  illustrates  the  current  mode  of  marriage  in  Tibet,  by 
planting  an  arrow^  on  the  girl's  back,  so  clearly  a  survival  of  the 
primitive  form  of  marriage  by  capture. 


1  Op.  eit,  xlviii. 

<  I  ohUiiicd  tliR  M8.  from  a  strolling  rf>mpttny  of  actfira  who  vltitcfl  IHirJiling  uimIiy 
tlir  atispicM  of  tlie  Tibetan  oommissloncr.  I  have  curtailrd  It  In  place**,  imi  Account 
of  the  inordinate  length  of  the  original  narrative. 

*  'riio  Tib(*taii  words  arc  romanixed  according  to  Ceoina  do  Koros'  metliocl  nf  trans- 
liti^ration. 

*  Tito  arrow  was  tlie  primitive  national  wea|K>n  of  the  Tibetans ;  and  thflr  military 
chirf  or  general  is  still  called  wI)ali-Wpon,  or  **  Commander  of  the  Arrows**;  and  a 
golden  or  gilt  arrow  is  a  symbol  of  military  command  in  Tibet. 
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DratnoHi  Penonof, 

Nan-aa  (*<  The  Brilliant  Light "). 

Kun-ia&de-oh'en('*The  Nobly  VirtuouB")—^a>)-«aV<^^Aei' (wears  a  red  mask). 
MyaA-aa-aal-dOA  (**  The  Lamp  of  Blisa  ")'-Naik-ta'i  mother. 
Dag-ch'en  4ok daspa ("Thelloaring  Dragon **)—LoTd of  Rinang, 
Stt-nam  pal-Kych— am  mmiater, 

Llia-pa-dar-po  ("  The  Gentle  Divinity  ")— i^Taii-wi'*  «w. 
Ani  Nemo — Lord  Rinang*»  sitter, 
Lfima  Shakyai  gyal-ts'an — Monk  in  beggar*s  guise, 
Shin.je  Ch'0wa~7A«  King  of  the  Dead. 
Servants,  Soldiers,  etc. 


Act  I. 

like  Ro-bir^f  of  the  Deer — A  Story  of  Nah-sa's  former  Births. 

Scene — ^India.     Time — Immemorial. 

Om  !   Salutation  to  the  Revered  and  Sublime  T&r&  1 ' 

In  bygone  times,  far  beyond  conception,  there  lived  in  the  revered 
country  of  India  an  old  couple  of  the  Br&hman  caste  who  during  their 
youth  had  no  children,  but  when  they  waxed  old  and  feeble,  a  daughter 
was  bom  unto  them. 

Tliis  child  was  secluded  till  her  fifteenth  year,  when,  peeping  outside 
one  day,  she  for  the  first  time  saw  the  landscape  of  the  outer  world. 
And  as  she  observed  the  different  classes  of  people  cultivating  their 
plots,  whilst  her  own  family-plot  lay  neglected,  she  ran  to  her  mother 
and  said :  ''  Mother,  dear  !  the  giver  of  my  body  1  Listen  to  me,  your 
own  daughter  1  All  the  different  classes  of  people  are  busy  tilling  their 
fields  while  our  family-land  lies  neglected.  Now  as  the  time  for  culti- 
vation has  come,  permit  me,  mother,  to  cultivate  our  fields  with  our 
servants ! " 

The  mother,  having  granted  her  request,  the  daughter  pi*oceeded  to 
work  with  the  servants,  and  they  laboured  on  till  breakfast-time,  but 
no  one  brought  them  food.  This  neglect  caused  the  girl  uneasiness,  not 
so  much  on  her  own  account  as  on  tliat  of  the  servants ;  but  in  the 
belief  that  food  would  be  sent,  she  laboured  on  till  sunset,  when  she 
and  her  companions  returned  home  starving. 

As  (hey  neared  the  house  the  girl  met  her  mother  bringing  some  i*e- 
freshment  for  them  ;  and  she  asked  her  why  she  Imd  ho  long  delayed, 
OS  the  servants  were  quite  famished.  The  mother  exphuued  that  in 
entertaining  some  visitors  who  had  called  during  the  day,  she  hod  quite 
forgotten  the  food  for  her  daughter  and  servants. 

Then  the  daughter  petulantly  exclaimed,  *'  Mother  !  you  ara  incon- 
siderate like  a  grass-eating  beast !  "  On  this  the  mother  cried  out:  *'  0 1 
ungrateful  one !  I  your  mother  I  who  have  reared  you,  and  clad  and 
fed  you  with  the  best,  you  now  in  return  call  me  a  beast  !  May  you  in 
your  next  re-birth  be  bom  as  an  ownerless  grass-eating  beast  1 " 

^  NaiiHM  is  held  to  be  an  incarnation  of  Uic  Uuddhist  goddcM  Tiri. 
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So  after  a  time  the  girl  died  and  was  re-born  as  a  deer,  oooording  to 
the  curse  of  her  mother. 

In  course  of  time  her  deer-parents  died,  and  the  young  doe  was  left 
alone  in  strict  accordance  with  her  mother's  curHe. 

While  in  such  a  plight,  a  handsome  young  hart,  with  a  mouth  like  a 
oonch-shell,came  up  to  her  and  said :  "  O, ownerless  orphan  doe  1  hear  me, 
the  hart  Dar-gyas,  '  The  Vast  Banner  t '  Where  is  your  mate  in  grasing 
during  the  three  months  of  spring  t  Where  is  your  companion  to  tend 
you  down  to  the  river  f  Where  is  the  partner  who  will  remain  with  you 
through  life f" 

The  young  doe,  timidly  raising  her  head,  said :  "  O,  master  hart  t 
pray  be  off  1  I  graze  during  n>ring  without  a  partner  1  I  go  down  to 
the  river  without  a  comrade.  QamboUing  on  the  hills  and  dales,  I  place 
my  faith  on  The  Three  Holy  Ones  alone  1 " 

The  hart  then  replied  :  <<  O,  noble  and  virtuous  doe  1  pray  hear  me  t 
I  am  the  ornament  of  all  the  herds  1  won't  you  become  my  mate  t  I 
will  be  your  companion  when  you  eat  grass.  I  will  lie  your  comrade 
when  you  so  to  the  river ;  and  I  will  support  you  in  all  your  difficulties. 
So  from  this  time  forth  let  us  be  bound  in  wedlock  inseparably,  for 
doubtless  we  have  been  brought  together  here  through  the  deeds  and 
fate  of  our  former  lives.** 

Then  the  doe  consenting,  these  two  became  partners  and  lived 
together  most  happily ;  and  not  long  afterwards  the  doe  gave  birth 
to  a  fawn  who  was  named  «Kar-marp'un-t8*og«,  or  *'  The  accomplished 
Star." 

One  night  the  doe  dreamt  a  most  inauspicious  dream  ;  and  at  mid- 
night she  awoke  the  hart,  saying :  "  Hearken  t  O  deer,  Dar-gya«  1  I 
dreamt  as  I  slept  a  dreadful  dream  t  This  Yal-wa  mountain-ridge  was 
overspread  by  a  terrible  thundering  noise,  and  I  saw  several  hunters 
appear.  I  saw  the  dogs  and  hunters  pursuing  you — the  hart — towards 
the  left  ridge  of  the  hill,  and  I,  with  our  c^d,  the  fawn,  fled  by  the 
right  ridge  of  the  hill.  I  dreamt  aniin  that  the  decapitated  head  of  a 
deer  was  arranged  as  a  sacrifice,  and  the  skin  was  stretched  out  to  dry 
on  the  meadow,  and  oh,  the  blood  t  it  flowed  down  and  formed  an  awful 
pool  like  many  oceans  1  0,  deer  1  Bleep  no  longer  I  but  arise  and  let  us 
fast  escape  to  the  highest  hills." 

But  the  hart  refused  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  mate;  and 
saying  that  "  the  words  of  females  are  like  unto  the  dust,"  he  fell 
asleep. 

Not  long  aftersrards,  a  ring-tailed  red  hunting  dog  seemed  to  be 
approaching  from  the  distant  barks  which  now  were  to  be  heard  dis- 
tinctly by  all  the  awakened  deer. 

Too  late,  the  hart  then  realised  that  the  vision  of  his  doe  muRt  have 
indeed  been  true ;  therefore  he  hurriedly  gave  the  following  advice  to 
the  doe  and  the  fawn,  feeling  great  pity  for  them  :  ''01  poor  doe  and 
fawn  I  flee  by  the  left  ridse  and  make  good  your  escape  1  and  if  we  do 
not  meet  again  in  this  life,  let  us  meet  in  our  next  life  in  the  pure 
kingdom  of  righteousness  ! "  On  so  sayinff  the  hart  fled ;  and  the 
mother  and  the  fawn  made  their  escape  by  the  left  ridgo. 
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Meanwhile,  the  hart,  hoUy  pursued  by  the  huntinff-dog,  was  chaaed 
into  a  narrow  gorge  where  he  could  not  eeoape ;  and  at  that  critical 
moment  a  man  with  hia  hair  bound  up,  bearded  and  fearfully  fierce- 
looking,  with  pointed  eyebrows,  and  carrying  a  noose  and  a  bow  and 
arrow,  descended  from  the  top  of  the  oliif,  and  catching  the  hart  in  the 
noose  he  killed  it  with  one  shot  from  his  bow. 

Thus  everything  happened  exactly  according  to  the  doe's  dream. 

The  deceased  hart  was  afterwards  re-born  in  a  respectable  family  of 
Ri-natfi-dpaii-k'a,  and  named  Grag-par&sam-grub,  or  "The  famous 
Heart " ;  while  the  doe  after  death  was  reborn  in  2JaA-p'al-k'uii-naA-pa, 
and  was  named  fNan-sa-'Od-'bum,  or  ''brilliant  above  a  hundred 
thousand  lights."  The  fawn  after  death  was  re-bom  as  their  son,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Lha-bu-dar-po,  or  "  the  gentle  divinity." 
[Here  endeth  the  first  act  dealing  with  '*  The  Re-births  of  the  Deer."] 

Act  II. 

The  Life,  Marriage,  a}id  Death  of  iVail-fa. 

Scene — Rinang.     Time — letter  end  of  eleventh  century  a.d. 

Om  I  Ma-ni  pad-me  HUtfi !  Om  !  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus  I  HUm! 

Long  ago,  thera  lived  a  father  named  Kun-buUi-bdeK;h'en  and  a 
mother  named  Myan-sa-gsal-sgron  in  ZJnh-ph'aA-k'uA-Niui-pn,  on  tlio 
right  of  Myah-stod-s'el-dkar-rgyal-rtse  (Ga<i-tse). 

The  mother  once  had  a  strange  vision,  re^urding  which  she  thus 
addrohsed  her  husband  :  '<  O,  great  father  1  Listen  !  Whilst  asleep,  I 
dreamt  a  most  auspicious  dream  !  I  dreamt  that  a  lotus-flower  blossomed 
forth  from  my  body,  to  which  many  fairies  made  offerings  and  paid 
homage.  And  a  ray  of  light  in  the  form  of  the  letter  Tarn,  of  the 
revered  goddess  T&r&'s  spell,  entered  my  head  1 "  On  hearing  this  the 
father  was  overjoyed,  and  exclaimed,  ''01  Myan-sa-geuil-sgron-ma ! 
Mark  my  words;  by  God's  blessing,  through  our  making  oflerings 
unto  Him,  and  as  the  fruit  of  our  charity  to  the  poor,  an  incarnate 
Bodhisat  is  about  to  come  unto  us  t  We  must  again  ofler  thanks  unto 
God  and  do  the  soveinil  ceremonies." 

In  course  of  time  a  divine-looking  daughter  was  bom  unto  them. 
She  was  peerlessly  beautiful,  and  so  was  named  Nan-sa,  "  the  brilliant 
above  a  hundred  thousand  lights,"  and  a  grand  festival  was  given  at 
her  birth. 

By  her  fifteenth  year  Nah-sa  was  fully  educated,  and  matchlessly 
beautiful;  and  though  she  was  most  pious,  practising  fully  all  the 
religious  rites,  she  was  most  modest,  and  forgot  not  her  filial  love  and 
duty. 

In  the  fourth  month  of  that  year,  during  the  summer  season,  a 
grand  tournament  was  given  by  the  king,  to  which  everyone  was  in- 
vited, and  the  whole  population  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  young 
and  old,  flocked  to  rGyalrtse-sger-tsa  to  see  the  sports.^    The  games 

1  KnoMm  ac  yNas-sfiin-AZun-'p'hrug. 
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were  held  bj  order  of  the  great  king  of  Mjan-stod-ni-nan-pa  for  the 
selection  of  a  bride  fit  for  his  bod.  The  king  himself  was  of  a  fiery 
temper,  long  like  a  river,  round  like  a  pea,  and  slender  like  a  stick. 

Naji-sa  also,  having  taken  leave  of  her  parents,  set  out  for  the  snorts. 
Her  moon-liks  face  was  white  as  milk,  and  her  neatly-dressed  hnir 
looked  like  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  Thus  went  she,  *'  the  princess,"  as 
she  was  called,  to  see  the  grand  spectacle,  accompanied  by  her  servants, 
carrying  the  needful  presents. 

As  she  neared  the  market,  where  the  great  gathering  was  held,  the 
king  and  prince  were  looking  down  from  the  balcony  of  their  palace, 
and  the  prince  at  once  caught  sight  of  her,  and  his  eyes  remained 
rivetted  on  the  princess.  Whilst  the  multitude  ^ased  at  the  players, 
theprince  followed  only  the  movements  of  the  princess. 

The  prince  being  fascinated  by  the  beauty  of  the  princess,  soon 
despatched  to  her  his  chief  minister,  named  ^Sod-nam-dpal-«kyed, 
who,  in  compliance  with  his  master's  order,  brought  theprinoem  before 
the  priuco,  just  as  the  eagle  Khra  carries  off*  a  chicken. 

And  the  prince,  drawing  the  princess  by  her  shawl  with  his  left 
hand  and  offering  her  wine  with  his  right,  addressed  her,  saying, — 

**  O !  pretty  one  1  sweet  and  pleasing-inoathed  t  posaessed  of  the  five  sen- 
fnions  qoklities  I  Tell  me  traly,  wtioMdaughter  are  vouT  Are  yoa  the  daugliber  of 
atfod  or  mNdga,  or  nre  yoa  an  anffelic  GandharvaT  Pray  hide  nothing  from  me. 
What  is  your  fatlier*s  name?  What  is  vonr  birth -giver's  name?  Who  are 
your  neignboure  T  I  am  the  overmlinff  lord  of  Msang-«tod-ri-nang  !  and  callecl 
*  The  famous  Roaring  Draff  on  I '  or  Da-c'hens-'brug-grag-na.*  My  family  is 
the  Urag-pa*l«am-*gnib  f  I  am  the  jewel  of  these  shultering  walls  1  My 
age  is  six  times  three  (18).    Will  yon  consent  to  be  my  bride  ?  " 

Nah-sa  now  thinking  escape  impossible,  though  she  had  desired  to 
devote  herself  to  a  religious  life,  answered  the  lord  Da-ch'en :  "  Om  ! 
Tar&,  have  mercy  on  a  poor  girl  void  of  religion !  O  t  lord  Da-ch'en, 
I  am  called  '  The  Brilliant  above  a  Hundred  Thousand  Lights,'  and 
am  of  a  respectable  family.  But  a  poisonous  flower,  though  pretty,  is 
not  a  fit  decoration  for  an  altar  vase ;  the  blue  Dole,  though  famous, 
cannot  match  the  turquoise ;  the  bird  lohog-mo,  though  swift,  is  no 
match  for  the  sky-soaring  Tan-dkar-eaffle,  and  NaA-sa,  though  not 
b:id-lookiug,  is  no  match  for  the  powerfiu  lord  of  men.*' 

On  hearing  this  reply  of  NaA-ea,  the  minister  took  up  the  tur- 
quoise sparlding  in  rainbow  tints,  and,  tying  it  to  the  end  of  the 
arrow  of  the  five-coloured  silks,  handed  it  to  the  prince,  saying,  **  As 
the  proverb  runs,  '  Discontented  youths  are  eager  to  war,  while  dis- 
contented maidens  are  eager  to  wed.'  Thus,  while  this  maid  feigns 
disqualifying  plainness,  she  is  really  anxious  to  comply  with  your 
wishes ;  her  pretended  refusal  is  doubtless  owing  to  modesty  and  the 
publicity  of  such  a  crowd.  Do  thou,  then,  O  powerful  king  1  plant 
the  arrow  with  the  fiveHX>loured  streamers  on  her  back,  and  thus  fix 
the  marriage  tie.'* 

>  dgm  ch'en. 
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The  prince,  thinking  that  the  advice  was  good,  addressed  NaA- 
sa,  saying,  "  O !  angelic  princess !  on  whom  one's  eyes  are  never  tired  of 
gazing,  pray  hear  me.  O  !  pretty  one,  brilliant  amongst  a  thousand 
lights  1  I,  the  great  lord  aQra-ch'en,  am  far-famed  lilce  the  dragon  1  I 
am  the  most  powerful  king  on  earth  1  And  whether  you  choose  to 
obey  my  commands  or  not,  I  cannot  let  you  go !  We  have  been  drawn 
here  by  the  bonds  of  former  deeds,  so  you  must  become  my  mate  for 
ever.  Though  the  bow  and  bow-string  be  not  of  equal  length  and 
materials,  still  they  go  together ;  so  you  must  be  my  mate  for  ever,  as 
we  have  certainly  been  brought  together  here  through  fate  and  former 
deeds.  The  great  ocean-fish  consort  with  the  ailluent  river  fish,  so  must 
you  live  with  inc.  Though  I  and  you  dilTer  much  in  poHition,  you 
must  come  witli  me.  And  from  this  day  foi-th  the  maiden  Naii-sa  is 
mine." 

So  saying,  he  planted  the  arrow  with  its  five  rainbow-coloured 
streamers  on  her  back,  and  set  the  turquoise  diadem  on  her  fore- 
head. And  she,  being  duly  betrothed  in  this  public  fashion,  returned 
to  her  own  home  ¥rith  her  servants. 

NaA-sa  endeavoured  to  evade  the  betrothal  and  enter  a  convent 
instead,  but  her  parents  pressed  the  match  upon  her  and  forced  her  to 
accept  the  prince,  and  the  nuptials  were  duly  celebrated  with  great 
feasting. 

Seven  years  later,  Nan-sa  bore  a  son,  whose  beauty  excelled  the  gods, 
hence  he  was  named  Lha-bu-Dar-pu,  '<  The  god's  son,"  and  a  grand 
festival  was  held  in  honour  of  his  birth.  And  Naft-fia,  so  clever  in  all 
the  arts,  so  pretty  and  befitting  her  position,  and  so  universally  kind, 
that  all  the  subjects  loved  her,  now  became  endeared  to  everyone  even 
more  than  before.  And  the  three,  the  prince-father,  the  princeling, 
and  NahHsa,  were  never  separated  even  for  a  moment.  But  Nan-sa  was 
the  jewel  of  them  all,  and  she  was  given  the  keys  of  the  treasury 
which  had  formerly  been  held  by  the  prince's  elder  sister,  Ani- 
Nemo-Ne-tso. 

Now  this  old  Ani-Nemo,  on  being  deprived  of  her  keys,  became 
madly  jealous  of  Nan-sa,  and  began  contriving  means  to  injure  her 
reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  prince,  her  husband. 

Ani-Nemo  helped  herself  to  the  best  food  and  clothes,  leaving  the 
very  worst  to  Nah-sa,  who  was  too  mild  and  good  to  resent  such  treat- 
ment. Ultimately  Nan-sa  began  to  feel  very  sad,  and  though  engage<l 
in  worldly  afitiirs,  she  felt  keenly  the  desire  to  devote  herself  wholly  to 
religion,  but  she  was  afraid  to  reveal  her  thoughts  to  her  husband  and 
son. 

One  day  while  sad  at  heart,  she  went  to  the  garden  carrying  the 
young  prince,  and  they  all  sat  down  together,  the  lord  resting  his 
head  on  Naii-sa's  lap.  It  was  autumn,  and  the  summer  flowers  had 
ceased  blossoming,  and  the  gold  and  turquoise-coloured  bees  had  gone. 
Then  Nati-sa  wept  on  thinking  that  she  could  not  realise  her  religious 
desires,  and  that  she  was  separated  from  her  parents,  and  subject  to 
the  torture  of  Ani's  jealousy.     But  her  lord  comforted  her,  saying, 
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''  0 1  beloved  NaA-sa,  you  shall  have  a  chance  of  eeeinff  your  parente 
8oon»  so  do  not  feel  soiry.  Have  patience  to  remain  till  the  harvest 
is  gathered.  Let  us  now  go  to  (Z'un-s'in-rin-ina  with  our  servants  and 
collect  the  harvest,  as  the  time  is  now  far  advanced."  Then  they  went 
there  with  their  servants  and  Ani. 

Now,  there  arrived  at  that  place  the  devotee,  Dor-grags-Ras-pa,*  and 
his  servant,  and  the  devotee  addi-essed  NaA-sa  thus, — 

**  Om!  Salniation  to  our  spiritnal  father,  the  LAtna ! 

"01  NaiVsa  1  Yirtt  are  luce  the  rainbow  on  the  eaiitorn  iticml,  the  rainbow 
lioantif nl  ami  ploaNing  to  iioo,  but  (|nlckly  vanishing.  Now  the  time  for  <lc- 
vottni;  yournelf  to  religion  has  arrived. 

*'  01  Nan-sa  1  you  are  like  the  warbling  bird  of  the  southern  forent,  whone 
voice,  though  pleasing  and  cheery,  is  ephemeral.  Now  the  time  for  devoting 
youraell  to  religion  has  come. 

"  O  !  Nan-sa !  you  are  like  the  N Aga-dragon  of  the  western  ocean  ;  theNSga 

Sossesning  vast  wealth,  but  without  real  substance.  Now  tlie  time  for  your 
ovotion  to  religion,  which  is  tlie  only  true  reality,  has  arrived.  On  ((eath 
nothing  can  save  yon  but  tlie  real  refuge  of  religion.  The  bravest  hei'o 
and  the  wisest  man  cannot  escape.  Now  as  there  is  no  alternative,  you 
should  avail  yourself  of  this  great  chance,  for  once  lost  it  may  never  be  re- 
found." 

On  hearing  this  speech  NaA-sa  was  overpowered  with  grief.  And  as 
she  had  nothing  to  olTer  the  holy  man  as  alms,  for  everything  was  in 
charge  of  Ani,  she,  with  faltering  voice,  said  :  "Though  I  am  anxious 
to  offer  you  whatever  alms  you  need,  yet  am  I  possessed  of  nothing, 
but  pray  go  to  that  house  over  there,  where  you  will  find  Ani  with  a 
sleek  face,  and  seek  alms  from  her." 

The  devotee  and  his  servant  accordingly  went  and  requested  Ani- 
Nemo  to  give  them  some  alms,  but  she  replied  :  "  O I  you  beggars  !  why 
have  you  oome  begging  of  me !  you  plundering  crew !  you  steal  at 
every  chance  !  You  neither  devote  yourself  to  religious  purposes  in 
the  hills,  nor  do  you  work  in  the  valleys.  If  you  want  alms  go  to 
that  person  over  there  with  the  peaoock-like  prettiness,  and  the  bird- 
like warbling  voice,  and  the  rainbow-like  lofty  mind,  and  with  a 
mountain  of  wealth,  for  I  am  only  a  poor  servant  and  cannot  give  you 
anything." 

The  two  devotees,  therefore,  returned  to  Nafi-sa,  and  told  her  what 
Ani  had  said.  8o  Nafi-sa  gave  alms  to  the  devotees  in  spite  of  her  fear 
of  displeasing  Ani.  The  holv  man  replied,  "  It  will  be  an  auspi- 
cious meeting  an  event  to  look  forward  to,  when  NaA-sa  and  we  two 
meet  again.'*  On  this  NaA-ea  became  more  cheerful,  and  giving  more 
alms  to  the  devotees,  bowed  down  before  them  and  request^  their 
blessings. 

Now  these  proceedings  did  not  escape  the  wary  eye  of  Ani-Nemo, 
who,  waxing  wroth,  came  out  with  a  cane  in  her  hand,  and  thus  abused 
Naft-ea: 

1  A  waodsring  LAnm  of  IheKar-gyu-pa  sect  snd  contemporary  of  the  great  MUa-rst- 
pa  In  the  eleventh  century  a.Du 
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**  Yoa  look  lovely,  but  your  heai-t  U  black  and  venomous !    Listen  to  nie, 

0  peacock-like  nhe-devil  NaA-sa  !  In  tliose  liigb  mountains  the  holy  Buddha 
and  the  great  Indian  sages  sal,  but  whence  came  and  go  devotees  like  these 
Itas-|msf  If  you  give  alms  to  all  of  tliem  according  to  their  requests  I 
would  cut  you  even  though  you  were  my  own  mother  1  In  the  B'oA-x'i&-riii- 
mo  of  thiH  country  the  chief  products  are  barley  and  jieas.    Now  ywx  have 

S'ven  away  as  alms  all  these  men  asked  for,  more  tlian  your  own  portion  ;  and 
ins  as  you,  too,  are  a  beggar,  go  and  accompany  these  others, "and  so  saying, 
she  began  to  beat  NaA-sa. 

Nah-aa,  imploring  mercy,  said  :  '<  What  else  oould  I  do  t  I  gave 
them  alms  to  avoid  scandal  according  to  the  saying,  which  runs, 
'  beggars  cany  bad  news  to  the  valleys,  crows  flesh  to  the  peaks.' 
The  giving  of  alms  to  the  poor  and  blind  and  offerings  to  the  holy  ones 
is  a  most  important  duty  of  every  rich  family;  for  wealth  collected  by 
avaiice,  like  the  honey  collected  by  house-bees,  is  of  no  use  to  oneself. 
Do  not,  therefore,  call  these  venerable  Ras-pas  '  beggars,'  but  respect 
and  honour  them ;  and  call  not  a  girl  a  devil  for  being  piously  in- 
clined, or  hereafter  you  may  repent  it."  But  Anfonly  beat  her  more 
mercilessly,  and  tore  her  hair, which  was  like  delicate  Sete-lJang-pa  grass. 
And  Nahsa,  left  alone,  wept  bitterly,  thinking  of  her  misfortunes. 

Meanwhile  Ani-Nemo  went  to  the  lord,  her  brother,  and  said,  "  Hear, 

0 1  loi*d  1  Our  mistress  NaA-sa  without  doing  any  of  those  things 
she  ought  to,  doe^  the  opposite.  This  morning  a  devotee,  beautiful  and 
of  pleasing  voice,  came  up  to  this  place  accompanied  by  his  servant,  and 
Naii-sa,  fascinated  by  his  beauty,  fell  madly  in  love  with  liim  and 
behaved  too  immodestly  for  me  even  to  describe  it  to  you.  As  I  was 
unable  to  tolerate  such  conduct  I  ran  down  to  stop  this  intercourse, 
but  was  beaten  and  driven  off.  Therefore,  O  1  lord  1  have  I  informed 
you  so  that  you  can  take  such  steps  as  you  think  fit." 

The  lord  rather  discredited  this  story,  but  remembering  the  proverb 
''  women  and  sons  must  be  well  brought  up  when  young,  otherwise 
they  will  go  wrong,''  he  went  to  seek  Nafi-sa,  and  found  her  shedding 
ton*ents  of  tears  in  solitude.  On  seeing  her  he  said, '*  Ah !  Lafirgef 
Listen  to  me !  jrou  naughty  Nafi-sa !  Lah-ae,  why  have  you  exceeded 
all  the  bounds  of  propriety !  Lahse  !  Why  did  you  beat  my  young 
sister !  who  gave  you  authority  to  do  that  f  Lah-te  !  Like  a  dog  tied  on 
the  house-top,  barking  at  and  trying  to  bite  the  stars  of  heaven  !  What 
has  the  fiendess  Nan-sa  to  say  in  her  defence  f " 

Nan-sa  meekly  replied,  "My  lord!  were  I  to  relate  all  that 
happened  it  would  only  make  matters  worse,  and  our  subjects  shall  be 
shown  such  strife  as  was  unknown  before.  Therefore  I  refrain  from 
grieving  you,  O  !  my  lord,  with  any  details." 

But  the  lord  interpreting  the  reticence  of  Nan-sa  as  sufficient  proof 
of  her  guilt,  he  seized  her  by  the  remaining  hair,  and  beat  her  so  un- 
mercifully that  no  one  but  Nan-sa  could  have  endured  it.  And  he 
dragged  her  along  the  ground  and  inflicted  the  deepest  pain  by  prick- 
ing reeds.  Just  then  the  male-servant  6Sod-nam-^pab-tkyed  and  the 
female  servant  'Dsom-pa-skyid-po  came  to  Nah-sa's  aid  and  besought 
their  master  saying, — 
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'*  O  1  Great  and  powerf al  Lord  !  Listen  to  us,  your  slaves  1  What  can 
have  maddened  yonr  majesty  to  have  inflicted  such  chastisement  on  your  life- 
partner?  The  lovely  face  of  our  lady  NaA-sa,  whicli  shone  like  the  moon 
of  the  fifteenth  day,  is  now  bruised  and  bleeding  by -your  hands.  (>  1  Lord  of 
MyaA-«tod*Ri-nang  1  Pray  stay  your  wrath,  and  you,  O  1  lady,  cease  to 
weep ! " 

Then  the  lord  and  his  lady  allowed  themselves  to  be  led  away,  each 
to  their  own  room. 

At  that  time,  L&ma-S'akyahi-rgyal-mts'an,  versed  in  the  doctrine  of 
"  The  Qreat  Perfection,"  lived  in  the  monastery  of  sKyid-iKKse-rag>yar 
luh  in  the  neighbourhood.  And  perceiving  that,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  great  reverend  Milo-nu,  the  princess  Nau-sa  was  really 
a  good  fairy,  he  thought  fit  to  advise  her  to  pursue  her  holy  aims. 
So  dressing  himself  in  the  guise  of  a  poor  beggar,  though  his  appear- 
ance rather  belied  him,  and  taking  a  young  monkey  which  knew  many 
tricks,  he  went  to  the  window  of  Nan-sa's  chamber  and  sang  this 
song,— 

"01  lady  !  surpassing  the  godesses  in  beauty,  pray  sit  by  the  window,  and 
cost  your  eyes  hituer,  so  that  you  may  be  amused  at  the  tricks  of  this  young 
monkey,  and  lend  mo  your  ear  to  hear  clearly  the  songs  of  a  poor  travelling 
beggar,  who  now  stands  in  your  presence. 

^In  the  green  forests  of  the  eastern  Konff-bu  country  dwell  tlie  monkeys 
with  their  yonns,  the  wisest  of  whom  climb  the  high  trees,  but  the  foolish 
ones  roam  recklessly  on  the  ground,  tasting  the  fruits  according  to  their 
whims,  and  one  of  Uiese  unlucky  young  ones  fell  into  the  clutches  ot  a  passins 
beggar,  who  tied  him  by  the  neck  as  it  deserved  (through  its  Karma),  anu 
subjected  it  to  various  tortures  in  teaching  it  his  tricks. 

"In  tlio  forests  of  the  mmthcrn  craggy  Mon  country  the  birds  roar  tlioir 
vonnff,  of  whom  the  wisest  and  the  strongest  soar  into  the  sky,  while  the 
foolid  ones  perch  on  the  lower  trees.  Thus  the  speech -knowing  iiarrot  comes 
within  the  grasp  of  the  king  who  imprisons  it  anu  chains  it  by  the  feet,  as  it 
deserved  ;  and  it  is  tortured  and  troubled  when  being  taught  to  speak. 

"  In  the  western  country  of  Nepal,  the  country  of  rice,  the  bees  breed  their 
;ounff,  of  whom  the  fortunate  ones  sip  the  juice  of  the  rice-flowers,  while  the 
oolisn  ones,  smellinff  the  rice-beer,  come,  as  they  deserved,  within  the  grasp 
of  the  cruel  boys,  who  tear  them  in  their  hands  for  the  sake  of  their  honey. 

"  In  the  northern  country  of  Tsa-kha,  the  slieep  brinj^  forth  lambs,  of  whom 
the  fortunate  ones  graze  on  the  green  meadow,  frolicking  and  skipping  in 
their  wild  joy,  while  the  unlucky  ones  come  witliin  the  graiip  of  the  butchers, 
who  kill  them  without  mercy. 

"In  the  middle  country  of  MyaA-Hod-j«er-^x*oA-riii-nio,  tlie  mothers  have 
children,  of  whom  the  wisest  spend  tlieir  lives  in  the  country ;  while  the  un- 
lucky ones  stay  with  their  parents,  but  the  most  unlucky  of  all  the  pretty 
ffirls  is  married  to  a  lord,  and  Ani-Nemo  treats  her  as  she  thinks  slie  deserves. 
Now  if  this  girl  fails  to  remember  the  inconstancy  of  life,  then  her  body,  though 
pretty,  is  only  like  that  of  the  peacock  of  the  plains.  If  she  does  not  steiM- 
lastly  devote  herself  to  religion,  her  voice,  thongh  pleasing,  is  like  the  vain 
cry  of  the  'Jolmo  bird  in  the  wilderness.'* 

Here  the  man  paused,  while  the  monkey  began  to  play  many  wonder- 
ful tricks,  which  amused  the  young  prince  ;  while  NaA-sa,  deeply  agi- 
tated by  the  song,  ordered  the  ^ggar  to  enter  her  chamber,  and 
addressing  him  said,  **  0 !  traveller  in  the  guise  of  a  beggar  1  Listen 
to  me  I  My  earnest  wish  indeed  is  to  devote  my  life  to  religion; 
1   have  no  earthly  desires  whatever ;  I  was  forced  to  become  the 
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manager  of  a  worldly  house  only  through  filial  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  my  parents.  Now  pray  tell  me,  which  is  the  most  suitable  convent  for 
me  to  enter,  and  who  is  the  most  learned  Lftma  as  a  spiritual  father  t " 

The  beggar  gave  her  the  information  she  desired.  And  Naii-sa,  in 
her  gratitude,  bestowed  upon  him  all  her  silver  and  golden  ornaments. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  just  at  this  time^  the  lord  arrived,  and 
hearing  the  voice  of  a  man  in  his  wife's  chamber  he  peeped  in  and,  to 
his  great  surprise,  saw  NaA-sa  giving  a  begsar  all  her  jewels,  while 
the  young  prince  was  playing  with  the  beggi^s  monkey. 

Furious  at  the  sight,  he  entered  the  chamber,  just  as  the  beggar  and 
his  monkey  left ;  and  thinking  that  Ani's  story  must  indeed  be  true, 
and  that  his  wife  had  bestowed  his  property  on  the  devotees,  and  had 
scandalously  brought  beggars  even  inside  her  private  chamber,  he  seised 
Nati-sa  by  the  hair  and  began  to  beat  her  most  unmercifully,  and 
Nemo  also  came  and  assist^  in  beating  her.  They  tore  the  young 
prince  away  from  her,  and  the  lord  and  Ani-Nemo  continued  beating 
Naii-sa  until  she  died. 

ACT  III. 

iVaii-«a'«  return  from  the  Dead. 

Om  morni-^padrme  Huti^ !  The  young  prince,  unable  to  bear  separa- 
tion from  his  mother,  stole  to  her  room  siter  the  tragedy  and  found  her 
lying  dead.  Rushing  to  his  father  with  the  dreadful  news,  his  father, 
in  iJarm,  ran  to  her  prostrate  figure,  but  thinking  that  Nafi-sa  was 
merely  shamming,  he  exclaimed,  "  O  !  fair  Na<i-sa,  arise  I  The  starry 
heaven  betimes  is  obscured  by  clouds ;  the  lovely  fiowers  die  at  winter's 
approach ;  you  have  been  harshly  treated,  but  your  time  has  not  yet 
come ;  so,  pray  arise  I "  But  the  corpse  lay  still,  for  its  spirit  long 
had  fled. 

Then  the  lord  repented  him  bitterly,  but  being  powerless  to  revive 
her,  he  had  to  consent  to  the  customary  funeral  ofTerings  being  made 
to  The  Three  Holy  Ones,  and  he  gave  alms  to  the  poor  and  blind,  and 
feasts  to  the  priests.  And  the  death-astrologer  was  called  and  he 
ordered  that  the  body  should  be  kept  for  seven  days  exposed  on  the 
eastern  hill,  and  care  taken  that  no  animal  should  destroy  it,  and  that 
after  the  eighth  day  it  should  be  cremated  or  thrown  into  a  river  or 
lake.  Naii-sa's  body  was  therafore  wrapped  in  a  white  blanket  and 
bound  on  a  four-footed  bed,  and  taken  to  the  eastern  grassy  hill,  whei\) 
it  was  deposited  in  solitude. 

Now  NaJi-sa's  spirit  on  her  death  had  winged  its  way,  light  as  a 
feather,  to  the  ghostly  region  of  the  intermediate  purgatory,  Bardo, 
where  the  minions  of  the  Death-king  seized  it  and  led  it  before  the 
dreaded  judge-king  of  the  dead. 

At  that  tribunal  Na<i-sa's  spirit  was  terrified  at  seeing  many  wicked 
souls  condemned  and  sent  down  for  torture  to  the  hells,  in  cauldrons 
of  molten  metal,  or  frozen  amongst  the  ice ;  while  she  was  pleased  to 
see  the  souls  of  several  pious  people  sent  to  heaven. 

But  in  her  fear  she  threw  herself  before  the  great  judge  of  the 
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Dead  and  with  joined  hands  prayed  to  him :  "  Have  merqy  upon  me !  0 1 
holy  mother  Tirt !  And  help  and  bleae  me,  jre  host  of  faiiy  she^levUs  I 
O I  Jadge  of  the  Dead !  wno  separates  the  white  virtuous  from  the 
black  smf  ul  ones,  hear  me,  O !  great  king  I  I  longed  to  benefit  the 
animals,  but  could  do  little  durins  my  short  stay  in  the  world.  When 
I  learned  that  the  birth  must  end  in  death,  I  cared  not  for  my  beauty ; 
and  when  I  saw  that  wealth  collected  by  avarice  was  useless  to  oneself 
I  gave  it  away  to  the  poor  and  blind.     Have  mercy  upon  me ! " 

Then  the  judge  of  the  Dead  ordered  her  two  guardian  angels — the 
good  and  the  bad — ^to  pour  out  their  white  and  black  deed-counters. 
On  this  being  done,  it  was  found  that  the  white  virtuous  deeds  far  ex- 
ceeded the  black  sinful  ones,  which  latter  were  indeed  only  two  in 
number;  and  the  judge  having  consulted  his  magical  mirror  and  found 
this  record  to  be  correct,  and  knowinj^  that  Nan-sa  was  of  intensely 
religious  disposition,  and  capable  of  domg  much  good  if  allowed  to  live 
longer  in  the  human  world,  he  reprieved  her  and  sent  her  back  to  life, 
saying:— 

"  O  1  Na&aa,  brilliant  above  a  hundred  thousand  lights  I  Listen  1  Lak^ni 
Listen  to  king  Yama,  the  master  of  Death  !  I  separate  the  white  deeds  from 
the  black,  and  send  the  persons  in  whom  the  white  virtue  preponderates  to 
the  heavens ;  in  this  capacity  I  am  named  Xrya  Avalokitesvara  Cp'^^-fM^* 
jpyan-ras^sigs-ilhaA).  Bat  when  I  send  the  sinful  persons  to  hell,  I  am  named 
ifrU^paU  Tama'TiJiia  ('ohl-Misg-s'in-rjehi.rgyal-po)  t  Lahm /  I  am  the 
inexorable  Heree  king  who  always  panishes  the  wicked  1  I  never  save  an 
oppressive  king,  no  matter  how  powerf nl ;  nor  will  I  let  any  sinful  LSma  es- 
c^>e.  No  one  can  ever  escape  visiting  this  my  bar  of  JasUoe.  Bat  yoa,  O 
NaiVsa  1  are  not  a  sinful  person  t  yoa  are  a  good  fairy's  incarnation,  ami  when 
a  person  sacrifices  her  body  for  a  religions  purpose,  she  obtains  paradise,  and 
if  slie  is  profoandly  pious,  she  shall  obtain  the  rank  of  Baddhaship,  thoagh 
the  former  state  is  maoh  to  be  preferred.  So  stay  no  longer  here,  bat  retarn 
to  the  human  world,  and  reoovei  year  old  body  I  Lah-mt  Be  a  *  death- 
returned  person,'  >  and  benefit  the  animal  beings  I  '^ 

NaJi-sa,  now  overjoyed,  bowed  down  before  his  Plutonic  majesty, 
and  besought  his  blessing,  and  after  receiving  it,  she  departed 
by  the  white  heavenly  path,  and  then  descending  to  this  world,  re- 
sumed her  former  body  lying  in  its  white  blanket-shroud,  and  fdding 
her  hands  in  the  devotional  attitude,  she  lay  with  her  feet  flexed,  like 
a  holy  thunderbolt.  And  flowers  rained  down  from  heaven  upon  her, 
and  a  rainbow  shed  its  halo  round  her.  And  she  prayed  to  the  fairies 
and  she-devils : — 

"  I  prostrate  myself  before  the  triad  assembly  of  the  LAinas,  the  tatelaries, 
and  liie  pAkkinI— she-devils  and  fairies — to  whom  I  |)ray  for  deliverance 
from  tlie  circle  of  re-births.  O !  eastern  fairy  of  tlie  I  <|/m  class,  white  as 
the  conch-shell,  sounding  the  golden  dram  {tfawunnt)  in  your  right  liand,  Ud- 
Id-h,*  and  ringing  the  silver  bell  in  year  left,  'fl-/l7l,'  snrrounded  by 
hundreds  of  mild  and  white-robed  attendants,  pray  forgive  all  my  short- 
comings I  O  1  sonthern  fairy  of  the  Jewel  race,  golden -yellow,  sounding,'* 
etc.,  etc. 

Now  the  men  who  had  come  to  remove  the  corpse,  being  terrified  at 
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hearing  the  dead  body  speak,  dared  not  approach.  The  more  frightened 
amongst  them  fled,  while  the  braver  ones  prepared  to  defend  themaelves 
hj  throwing  stones,  in  the  belief  that  the  gnost  of  NaJi-sa  waa  agita- 
ting her  dead  body.  Then  Nan-sa  cried  out,  saying  ''  I  am  not  a  ghost, 
but  a  '  death-returned  person ' ;"  and  the  men  being  astonished,  drew 
near  and  bowed  down  before  her,  and  paid  profound  reverence  to  the 
resuscitated  one. 

The  good  news  of  NaA-sa's  return  from  the  dead  soon  reached  the 
lord  and  the  prince,  who  hurried  to  the  spot,  and  throwing  themselves 
before  her,  implored  her  forgiveness,  and  conducted  her  bick  to  their 
home ;  not,  however,  without  protests  from  Nan-sa,  who  had  decided 
to  become  a  nun.  She  only  consented  to  resume  domestic  life  on  the 
ardent  entreaties  of  her  son. 

But  soon  her  excessive  piety  again  subjected  her  to  the  ill-treatment 
of  her  husband  as  before,  and  forced  her  to  flee  to  her  parents'  home, 
where,  however,  she  met  with  no  better  reception,  but  was  beaten  and 
expelled.  And  now  driven  forth  from  home,  a  wanderer  for  religion's 
sake,  she  seeks  admission  into  a  convent,  where,  throwing  herself  at  the 
L&ma's  feet,  she  prays  him,  sajring, — 

**  Oun!  Salutation  to  our  spiritual  father,  the  LAma,  and  the  host  of  Fainr- 
mothera !  I  have  come  in  deep  distress  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  religion ;  and  I 
appeal  to  you,  good  L&ma,  for  help  and  permission  to  stay  here(at^8er-rag-ffya- 
lun),  O  Lama  !  I  be^^  you  to  catch  me,  insignificant  fish  as  I  am,  on  your  hook  of 
mercy  ;  for  otherwise  Uie  pioiu  resolves  of  this  poor  ffirl  will  perish,  and  the 
injury  you  thereby  will  inflict  shall  be  my  utter  nun,  and  make  me  wretdied  like 
a  jackal  haunting  a  cave.  O  1  L&ma  of  Uie  red  Lotus-cap,  if  you  fail  to  help  me 
now,  then  I  am  indeed  undone  I  I  adore  The  Holy  Religion  with  all  my  heart, 
and  1  crave  your  blessing  !  **  and  so  saying  she  took  off  her  rich  robes  and  jewels, 
and  offered  them  to  him.  And  the  L&ma,  pitying  her,  blessed  her,  and  gave 
her  the  vow  of  a  novice. 

The  news  of  Nafi-sa's  entry  to  the  convent  soon  reached  the  ears  of 
the  lord  of  lUnang,  who  waxed  wroth  and  went  to  war  against  the 
monastery.  Arriving  there  with  his  men  he  cried  unto  the  L&ma, 
saying :  ''  Lak-ae  I  You  fellow,  why  have  you  made  a  nun  of  NaA-sat 
Unless  you  give  full  satisfaction,  I  will  crush  you  and  all  your  convent 
like  butter  1 "  And  so  saying  he  seized  the  Lftma  and  pointed  his 
sword  to  his  heart. 

Now  Nah-sa,  driven  to  despair  on  seeing  that  the  life  of  her  L&ma  was 
thus  threatened  for  her  sake,  she,  in  the  dress  of  a  novice,  ascended 
the  roof  of  the  convent,  and  in  the  sight  of  all,  sailed  away.  Buddha- 
like, through  the  sky,  vanishing  into  space  like  the  rainbow. 

Then  the  lord  of  Rinang  with  all  his  retinue,  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  Nan-sa's  miraculous  flight,  fell  to  the  ground.  And  stung  by 
remorse  at  their  sacrilege,  they  offered  up  all  their  arms  and  armour 
to  the  Lftma ;  and  promising  never  again  to  molest  him,  they  returned 
home  gloomy  and  sad  ;  and  Naft-ea  was  seen  no  more. 

May  glory  come  1    Taihi-^o  !    May  virtue  increase  1     Qe^eg-'p'el  /  / 

And  here  all  the  people  forming  the  audience  joyfully  shout : 
^*  Mcmgalcum  !  !  !    AH  happiness  ! ! ! "    And  the  play  is  over. 
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The  people,  old  and  young,  now  discuss  amongst  themselves  the 
theme  of  the  play  and  its  moral  lessons.  They  are  profoundly 
impressed  by  the  self-sacrifice  of  NaA-sa  and  the  other  pious  per- 
sons, and  by  the  vivid  pictures  drawn  of  the  way  in  which  evil- 
doers must  inexorably  pay  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  Thus 
even  these  crude  Tibetan  plays  point,  in  their  own  clumsy  way, 
very  much  the  same  moral  lessons  as  are  taught  by  the  Western 
Stage. 


SoMB  Actors  ok  tub  Play  of  NaA-sa. 
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DOMESTIC  AND  POPULAR  LiMAISM. 

MAISM  is  not  merely  a  monastic  brotherhood ;  it  is 
a  truly  popular  religion,  deeply 
pervading   and    dominating 
the  life  of  the  people. 

On  it  the  Tibetan  builds 
his  daily  fears  and  hopes,  and 
it  is  not  without  some  eleva- 
ting influence.  The  current 
of  Buddhism  which  runs 
through  its  tangled  paganism 
has  brought  to  the  Tibetan 
most  of  the  little  civilization 
which  he  possesses,  and  has 
raised  him  correspondingly 
in  the  scale  of  humanity, 
lifting  him  above  a  life  of 
wild  rapine  and  selfishness, 
by  setting  before  him  higher 
aims,  by  giving  milder  meanings  to  his  mythology,  by  discoun- 
tenancing sacrifice,  and  by  inculcating  universal  charity  and 
tenderness  to  all  living  things. 

Unlike,  however,  the  Buddhism  of  the  Burmese,  it  is  not  an 
educational  &ctor,  for  the  Lamas  restrict  their  learning  to  them- 
selves, as  indeed  did  the  BrShmans,  and  most  priestly  orders  of 
old,  and  they  contemptuously  call  the  laity  ^^  the  dark  (ignorant) 
people,"*  "the  worldly  ones,"'  or  "the  givers  of  alms."*  And 
certainly  the  last  epithet  is  well  deserved,  for  the  Tibetans,  while. 


Lama  sbcbivino  homaob  of  Childubn.^ 


^  After  Giorgi,  op.  ciL 
*  'jig-rten-pa. 


>  mi-nag-pa. 

*  sbyin-bdag,  "owners  of  alms/'  cf.  K5pp.,  i.,  487. 
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perhape,  the  most  priest-ridden  people  in  the  worid,  are  amongst 
the  most  pious  and  the  most  lavish  in  their  religious  gifts.  The 
popular  name  for  a  Lama  is  *^  Father,"  as  with  Roman  priests. 

It  is  surprising,  in  view  of  the  excessive  amount  of  non-Bud- 
dhist elements  in  LSmaism,  to  find  how  deeply  the  everyday  life 
and  notions  of  the  laity  are  leavened  by  the  Buddhist  spirit. 

The  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and  its  Karma  enters  into  the 
ordinary  habits  and  speech  of  the  i)eople.  Their  proverbs,  folk- 
lore,^ songs,  and  lay  dramas,  are  full  of  it.  Friendshijis  also  are 
explained  by  them  on  this  principle. 

More  tlum  once  have  I  been  told  by  some  worthy  Tibetan  that 
it  could  not  have  been  mere  chance  which  had  brought  us  to- 
gether, across  so  many  thousand  miles  of  land  and  sea ;  but  that 
we  must,  in  a  former  life,  have  been  friends,  who  now  have  met 
again  in  this  life,  through  the  force  of  Karma.  Similarly  as  re- 
gards the  lower  animals.  A  Tibetan  seeing  my  dog  and  pony 
playing  good-naturedly  together,  explained  the  situation  by  say- 
ing that  in  a  former  birth  these  two  must  have  been  mates. 

Even  practices  which  are  clearly  dishonest  and  sinful,  are  at 
times  justified  on  the  same  principle,  or  rather  by  its  abuse. 
Thus  the  more  sordid  Tibetan  reconciles  cheating  to  his  con- 
science, by  nwively  convincing  himself  that  the  party  whom  he  now 
attempts  to  defraud,  had  previously  swindled  him  in  a  former  life, 
and  that  justice  demands  retribution. 

Congenital  defects  such  as  blindness,  dumbness  and  lameness, 
and  accidents,  are  viewed  as  retributions  which  are  due  to  the 
individual  having,  in  a  previous  life,  abused  or  sinned  with  the 
particular  limb  or  organ  presently  affected.  Thus  a  man  is  blind 
because  he  sinned  with  his  eye  in  a  former  life.  Indeed  this  is  a 
common  dogma  of  Buddha's  own  teaching,  and  forms  the  basis  of 
the  JdtaJcas  or  tales  of  the  previous  Births  of  Buddha. 

For  a  like  reason,  cattle  and  all  other  dumb  animals  are 
hunuinely  treated  ;  life  is  seldom  wantonly  taken.  Indeed,  the 
taking  of  animal  life  is  rather  strictly  prohibited  in  Tibet,  except 
iu  the  case  of  the  Yaks  and  sheep  needed  for  food,  for  in  such 
a  cold  climate  flesh  forms  an  essential  staple  of  diet,  but  the 
butchers '  being  thus  professional  sinners,  are  the  most  despised 


*  Cf.  my  art.  on  Cati  In  Ind\n%  Amiiqttavy^  Dec.,  lWr2. 

*  gDol-pa.  Originally,  tays  Jamcbxji  (D^  p.  208),  these  were  probably  llehcn. 
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of  all  classes  in  Tibet.  Wild  animals,  and  even  small  birds,  are 
seldom  killed,  nor  fish,  on  account  of  the  religious  penalties  atr- 
tached  to  this  crime,  hence  game  is  so  extremely  abundant  in 
the  country.     Yet  human  prisoners  aie,  at  times,  most  cruelly 

tortured ;  though  this 
probably  is  owing,  in 
some  measure,  to  the 
example  set  by  the 
Chinese,  as  well  as 
the  necessity  for  some 
violent  punishment  to 
check  the  commission 
of  crime.  Nearly  every 
oflFence,  even  to  the 
most  heinous,the  mur- 
dering of  a  Lama,  may 
be  condoned  by  a  fixed 
scale  of  fine ;  but  fail- 
ing the  payment  of 
the  fine  and  the  extra 
blackmail  to  the  ofii- 
cials,  the  prisoner,  if 
not  actually  killed,  is 
tortured  and  mutila- 
ted, and  then  usually 
set  free,  in  order  not 
only  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  detainment  in 
jail,  but  also  to  serve 
as  a  public  waniing  to 
others.  Thus  many  of 
the  maimed  beggars 
who  swarm  about  Lhasa  are  criminals  who  have  had  their  eyes 
put  out  or  their  hands  cut  off  in  this  way. 

The  tolerant  spirit  of  Buddhism  has,  however,  stamped  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  national  chamcter,  the  mildness  of  which  con- 
trasts strongly  with  the  rough  exterior  and  semi-barbarous  state 
of  the  jjeople.     Bogle's  high  testimony  to  this  trait  has  already 


Tibetan  Laymen. 
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been  referred  to.  Hue,  writing  of  the  lay  regent  of  Lhasa, '  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  '*  whose  large  features,  mild  and  remarkably 
pallid,  breathed  a  truly  royal  majesty,  while  his  dark  eyes  shaded 
by  long  lashes  were  intelligent  and  gentle."  And  Bockhill  and 
others  who  have  been  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the 
people  have  remarked  an  unexpected  amount  of  mildness  of  tem- 
per ;  and  my  own  experience  is  similar. 

The  spirit  of  cousidomtion  for  others  expresses  itself  in  many 
graceful  acts  of  genuine  politeness.  A  stirrup-cup  of  wine'  is 
presented  to  the  departing  visitor  or  traveller,  bidding  him  God- 
speed, and  adding,  **  May  we  be  able  to  present  you  with  another 
as  welcome  on  your  return.''  The  seller  of  any  article,  other  than 
eatables,  always  gives  his  blessing  to  the  buyer,  in  terms  such  as 
these :  **  May  good  come  upon  you ;  may  you  live  long ;  may  no 
sickness  happen;  may  you  grow  rich"';  to  which  the  buyer  replies 
with«thanks.''* 

The  personal  names  of  both  boys  and  girls  are  largely  borrowed 
from  mystical  Buddhism,  for  instance  ^  The  Thunderbolt  of  Long- 
Life"  (Dorje-tsVriA),  ^^Dolma"  (the  Indian  goddess  of  Mercy, 
Tara);  and  the  influence  of  the  religious  habit  is  also  seen  in 
several  of  the  names  of  places. 

The  common  oaths  are  mainly  of  a  Buddhist  character.  The 
oath  so  much  in  the  mouth  of  the  merchants,  and  used  at  times 
by  most  of  the  laity  as  an  asseveration  in  ordinary  conversation,  is 
«  (by)  the  precious  Lord  (^akya  Muni)  I "»  or  "  (by)  The  Three  Barest 
Ones  I "  *    Though  others  also  are  in  use.^ 


X  Namod  *«  PcH^lii  "  (ilio  **  8lic>to  Shaffoo  "  of  Edgar  ?).  a  Caii-kyel. 

t  yng-po  byau-pm  a'og,  t«*e-riii-t}a-«*og,  nad-mod-pm  a'og,  p*ug-po  yoii-wa  sV^. 

^  t*ug-r}e-ch*6,  literally  =  "  great  mercy,"  compare  with  French  merci,  uaed  on  almi- 
lar  occasions.  •  Jo-wo  Rin-po<h*e.  •  dK'on-mch*og  sum. 

f  The  other  OaikM  used  in  Tibet  are :  «  May  I  die  ere  sunset"  (fii-ma  'di-Ias  ts'e> 
t*un) ;  **  may  my  mother  be  separated  "  (a-ma-dan  bral).  In  Tsang  a  common  oath  is 
**  May  my  life  be  separated"  (srpg-daA  bral ;  ^itm.  hrok  ta-te).  The  monks  of  De-pong 
Srrra,  etc^  swear  by  their  own  tutelary  Tamdin,  or  Vajra-Miairava :  <*May  Tam- 
din  dt*rour  mo  "  (rta*mgrin4a*c«).  And  in  tlio  courts  when  the  great  oatli  Is  taken, 
whicli  is  seldom,  it  is  done  by  the  person  placing  a  holy  scripture  on  his  head,  and 
sitting  on  the  reeking  hide  of  an  ox  and  eating  a  part  of  the  ox*s  heart.  Tlie  expense 
of  this  ceremony  is  borne  by  the  party  who  challenges  the  accused.  In  Slkhim  Umv 
common  oaths  are :  •*  May  I  die  "  (slge) ;  •*  May  I  go  to  hell "  (na-rak-kan) ;  **  May  I 
carry  all  your  ill-luck  "  (bg^«^i  k'ur-rgyu) ;  **  May  I  be  deprived  of  succession  " 
(nii-rabf-ch'ad);  *'May  the  mountain-god  Kangch*endsongaor  tlie  Darjiling  JMa-devtl 
have  first  taste  of  my  red  blood  "  (rdo-rje  glin-dgon-btsan  sha-k'rag-dmar  phuA  kyi- 
bs'ei  bchug). 
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But  both  L&mas  and  people  are  bo  steeped  in  pagan  superstition 
and  idolatry  that  their  un-Buddhist  features  and  practices  are 
most  conspicuous.  As  the  Tibetans  see  nature  in  its  ultimate 
stronghold,  in  all  its  pitiless  force  and  fury,  terrorizing  the  brave 
as  well  as  the  timid,  their  child-like  character  impels  them  to 
worship  the  more  proximate  agents  which  seem  to  visibly  wreck 
their  fields  and  flocks,  and  vex  them  as  with  disease  and  disaster. 

Their  inveterate  crav- 
ing for  material  pro- 
tection against  those  ma- 
lignant gods  and  demons 
has  caused  them  to  pin 
their  faith  on  charms  and 
amulets,  which  are  to  be 
seen  everywhere  dangling 
from  the  dress  of  every 
man,  woman,  and  child. 
These  charms,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  mostly 
sentences  of  a  Sanskritic 
nature  borrowed  from 
mystical  Buddhism,  and 
supplemented  by  relics  of 
holy  L&mas,  by  which 
they  muzzle  and  bind  the 
devils,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion here  given. 

But  these  appliances, 
however  good  in  theory, 
are  found  in  practice  to 
be  deplorably  deficient. 
The  priests  must  constantly  be  called  in  to  appease  the  menacing 
devils,  whose  ravenous  appetite  is  only  sharpened  by  the  food 
given  to  stay  it. 

A  more  cheerful  and  graceful  side  to  their  demon- worship  is  seen 
in  the  practice  of  planting  the  tall  prayer-flags,  which  picturesquely 
flutter  around  every  village,  and  the  strings  of  flaglets  which 
flaunt  from  house-tops,  bridges,  passes,  and  other  places  believed 
to  be  infested  by  malignant  sprites. 


CUABM  TO  BIND  Dl8SA8B*DBVIL8. 
(Bwlnoed  i) 


AMULETS  AND   CHARMS. 
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The  people  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  the  marvellous.  No  story 
is  too  absm*d  for  them  to  credit,  if  only  it  be  told  by  Lamas. 
They  are  ever  on  the  outlook  for  omens,  and  the  every-day  aflfaii's 
of  life  ai'e  governed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  superstitious  regard  for 
lucky  and  unlucky  days.  Though  special  divinations  are  sought 
from  professed  astrologers,  in  the  more  serious  events  of  life,  in 
birth,  marriage,  sickness,  and  death,  and  often  in  sowing,  reaping, 
building,  etc.,  each  layman  determines  for  himself  the  auguries 
for  the  more  trivial  matters  of  his  ordinary  business,  for  travelling, 
buying  and  selling,  mending,  etc. 

And  implicit  reliance  is  placed  on  all  these  auguries.  When 
I  was  forced  to  send  a  pai'ty  of  Sikhimite  Tibetans  on  a  long 


AUULBTS.I 

excursion  upon  a  day  which  was  unlucky  for  travelling,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  my  men  were  unwilling  to  start,  I  at  once 
secured  a  revival  of  their  spirits  and  their  ready  depai'ture  by 
making  the  head-man  draw,  in  orthodox  fashion,  a  good  augury 
from  the  pack  of  divining-cards,  from  which,  however,  I  had 
previously,  unknown  to  them,  withdrawn  all  the  unlucky  ones. 
Pilgrimages  are  most  popular.  Every  opportunity  is  seized  t-o 
visit  celebrated  shrines,  and  to  circumambulate  the  numerous  holy 
buildings  and  sacred  spots  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Reduced  \.    See  also  photograph  on  next  page,  by  Mr.  JlolTinaun. 
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.  Prayers  ever  hang  upon  the  people's  lips.  The  j)rayer8  are 
chiefly  dh-ected  to  the  devils,  imploring  them  for  freedom  or 
release    from    their    cruel    inflictions,   or   they   are  plain    naive 
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requests  for  aid  towards  obtaining  the  good  things  of  this  life^ 
the  loaves  and  the  fishes.     At  all  spare  times,  day  and  night. 


PRATER-WHEELS  AND  DEVIL-WORSHIP, 
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the  people  ply  their  prayer-wheels,  and  tell  their  beads,  and 
mutter  the  mystic  six  syllables — Om  Tnoroii  pctdrme  Hurjfil 
"Om!  the  Jewel  in  the  Lotus,  HOi^cI'' — 

the  sentence  which  gains  them 

their     great     goal ,     th  e 

glorious  heaven 


Hand-Praybr-  "  Whbbls  " 
(Beduoed  \.    The  ont  on  the  right  hat  Its  < 


I  removed.) 


of  eternal  bliss,  the  paradise  of  the  fabulous  Buddha  of  boundless 
Light — Amitabha. 

Still,  with  all  their  strivings  and  the  costly  services  of  their 
priests,  the  Tibetans  never  attain  peace  of  mind  They  have  fallen 
under  the  double  ban  of  menacing  demons  and  despotic  priests. 
So  it  will  be  a  happy  day,  indeed,  for  Tibet  when  its  sturdy  over- 
credulous  people  are  freed  from  the  intolerable  tyranny  of  the 
Lamas,  and  delivered  from  the  devils  whose  ferocity  and  exacting 
worship  weigh  like  a  nightmare  upon  all. 


Finis. 


Thm  HousK-DBTir^ 
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CHBONOIiOOICAL    TaBLB.^ 

Baddha's  death       

Alexander  the  Great  invaded  India        

Oandragnpta,  kinff  of  Magadha    ...         

A^ka,  emperor  of  India,  adopts  Buddhiun        

Baddhiam  introduced  to  Ceylon 

Menander(MUinda)ofBagala      ...         

Seriptares  (/nfaia)  iirat  reduced  to  writing  in  Oeylcm  ... 

Buddhism  introduced  to  Ohina 

King  Kaniahka  (Kanerkes),  patron  of  Buddhism 

Council  of  Jalandhar         

Buddhism  introduced  to  Korea 

FaHian's  pilgrimage  in  Magadha  

Buddha^hodia's  oommenti^.  in  Pili      

Sung-yun's  pilgrimage  in  India 

Buddhism  introd.  to  Japan  

Hiuen  IMang's  pilgrimage  in  India,  from  

Buddhism  introa.  to  Tibet  under  king  Srong  Tsan  €kunpo 
ArriTal  of  the  Chinese  princess  Wen-cheng  in  Tibet  ... 
Building  of  the  first  Buddhist  temple  in  Tibet,  the 

i^nrf-fiMMk  at  Lhisa 

Birth  of  king  K'ri-Brong  Deu  Tsan        

Arrival  of  Bt.  Padma-sambhava  in  Tibet  


B.O. 

477^70* 
335-327 
315 

263-359 
241 
150 
82 

A.1K 

62 

78  ctros 
100  eirea 
372 
404 
420 
518 
552 
637 
638 
640" 

651 
728 
747 


1  The  dstat  of  the  Tlbetsii  erents  are  taken  msliily  from  GKXMA((7r«ai.,p.  181  ilMf.), 
end  eupplemented  to  a  eUght  extent  by  thoee  of  Svm-pa  or  Teee-dpel-*byor  (trane.  by 
9ABAT,  J,AM.B^  1889, 87»  etc.),  except  where  otherwlee  spedfled.  I  hare  reduced,  by 
one  year,  the  datee  of  8um-pa  as  glTen  by  9abat,  as  the  Lima  who  compiled  hie 
paper  included  the  current  year  in  hie  calculation!. 

•  The  uaually  accepted  date  ie  477  b.o.  (Fnooeeow,  Max  MOixn  in  AwtmI  Bwokt  •/ 
ik$  jBmI,  X.,  xxxix.X  though  Bxre  Datioc  adopte  418  (Bwid^  p.  818,  and  IfmnfU' 
maU  OrimUdimf  86);  and  Wwtsmiaabo  {Uh§r  Buddktfi  Todi^/mkr,  p.  74).  Kaair  and 
others  place  it  about  870  B.a  The  Tibetans  follow  the  popular  Chineee  accounte  in 
giTinf  it  an  extravagant  antiquity  {$$$  CeoMA'e  Grum^  p.  199  for  detaila). 

^  Boeaaix,  Uc,  eii. 
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A.D. 

Bailding  of  the  first  L&maist  monastery,  Ektm-ylis         . . .  749 

Birth  of  Laft-darma,  the  Jalian  of  Limaiam       861 

His  persecution  of  L&maiam          899 

His  murder ,    900 

Kilaoakra  system  introduced  to  India      950 

St.  AtIsa,bom        '  980 

'Brom-ston,  his  difioiplei  bom        ^1002 

gSol-nag-t'aJi  monastery  founded             1015 

'K'on  d  Kon-mc'og-rgyal-po,  the  founder  of  Sarskya  monas-  . 

tery,  born       1038 

St.  Atlsa  arrived  at  mNft-rigs      1038 

St.  Milaraspabom...          1038 

AtlQadied 1053 

KvarSgren  mon.  founded  by 'Brom-ston 1055 

The  Translator  bliO-ldan-SWrab  bom     1057 

ICye-Btom  Nan-pa's  f^iii-ma  revelation   (lOe-btsun)     ...  1066 

Saskya  and  gSang-phu  mon.  founded       1071 

Lha-rje  sgam-po-pa  of  Drag-po  bom         1077 

Bas^'uii-pa  bora ...  1082 

Kun-gah-sfdn  Sa-skya  Lima  bom            1090 

Karma  dus4um-mK'an-po  bom 1109 

More  Sfih-ma  revelations  discovered        ...         1117 

Milaraspa  died       1122 

O'ag, translatori  bom         ...         1152 

sNar-t'ang  monastery  founded      1152 

'Bri-guii  monastery  founded  1177 

sTaff-luii  monastery  founded         1178 

8a-dcya  Pandita  bom         1180 

Buddhism  expelled  from  Magadha  by  the  Muhamadans, 

under  BaXrAtyir  JQUljI           1195 

S'akya^,  the  Kashmiri  Pandit,  arrived  in  Tibet         ...  1202 

Karma  Bakshi  bom           1202 

Ter-ton  Qum  Oh'oe^bafi 1210 

Kublai  Khan  born              1214^ 

'Qro-mgon-'pags-pa  bora 1283 

He  becomes  master  of  Tibet          1251 

Bu-ston,  the  chronologist,  born ...  1 288 

Friar  Odoric  reaches  f  LhSsa        1330 

rTses-taii  monastery  founded        13t9 

St.  Tsoti-KVpa  bom          1355 

Tafi-stoti  rgyal-po  (the  great  bridge-builder)  bom           ...  1 383 

dOe-'dun-grub-pa  bom        1389 

Ses-rab  rin-ch'en  ^or  sTag),  the  translator,  bom 1403 

T6oii-K'a»pa  established  the  LhSsa  prayer-feast  {mnon^am)^ 

and  founded  d€kJi-ldan  monastery 1407 

Panch'en  bzafi-po  bkra-sis  (latterly  of  Tsshi-lhunpo)  bom  1408 

>  According  to  Limaist  (Sdm*pa'i)  data. 
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^pung  (dBraMuii)  monastery  founded 1414 

Serra  monastery  founded 1417 

Iteii-K Vpa  died 1417 

Nor  moniurtery  (of  Sa.8kya-pa  sect)  founded       1427 

Oh'ab-mdo-byams-ffttn  monastery  founded  1430 

Z'arlu  legs-pa-rgysl-mts'an,  snooeeds  to  Oarldan  chair     ...  1436 

Ch*os^oli-bsaii-po,  the  translator,  bom 1439 

Tashi-lhunpo  monastery  founded  by  dOe-'dun-grub       ...  1440 
The  Lima  of  the  Mongols  (HorWIon  or  Nam-mK'ah-dpal) 

died     1440 

bZan-po-bkra-ats  becomes  abbot  of  Tashi-lhunpo 1473 

dOe-'dun-grub  died 1473 

dOe-'dun-rgya-mts'o  bom 1474 

hZah-po  bkrarsis  died,  and  succeeded  by  Luii-rig  rgya-mts'6  1 476 

i^Ta-nag  tdub-bstan-mam-rffyal  monastery  founded        . . .  1476 

Panch'en  blo-biaii  don-gmb  bom    1003 

dOe-'dun-i^gya-mts'o  be^mes  Orand  Lima  of  Tashi-lhunpo  1010 

The  |>ii^-pa  Lima  Padma-dKar-po  bora 1010 

dOe-'dun-rgya-mts'o  died 1040 

bSod-namsrgya-mts'obom  1041 

Monffol  (or  "  Moghul ")  invasion  of  Northem  Tibet      ...  1 046  eiroa 

e'va-lu  Lotsava  died  1063 

nrinitha  (Kun-efiifi)  bom  1073 

Orand  Lima  bSod-nam  proceeds  to  Mongolia  on  invitation 

of  prince  Althun  &han         ...  1070 

Kum-bum  monastery  founded      1076 

Lima  bSod-nam  died         1086 

His  successor  (Ton-tan)  bom  in  Mongolia  1087 

Kum-bum  subordinated  to  Tsang  1610 

Yon-tan-rflya-mts*o  died 1614 

frag-dbah-Dlo-bia&  rgya-mts'o  bom         1610 

The  Tsan^  army  invades  Berra  and  Pepung  monasteries, 

«« killmg  many  thousand  monks  "     1616 

l^ag-dbaii  became  priest-king  of  Tibet  by  aid  of  the 

Mongol  prince  Ousri  Khan 1640 

He  built  Fotala  piJace  near  Lbisa  1643 

He  visited  Chinese  emperor         1600 

He  retumed  toTibet         1601 

He  retires  to  self-communion,  leaving  government  with 

the  viceroy  (sDe«rid),  Sans-rgyas  rgya-mts'o,  said  to 

be  his  natural  son      1670 

He  died       1680 

His  successor,  Tsaliadbyaiis  bom 1681 

But  proving  disMlute,  he  is  deposed  and  assassinated    ...  1703 

Dalai  Lima  sKal-btaft  bom  at  Lithang 1706 

The  Mongol  armies  of  Cfun-gar  restore  Gelug-pa  Lima  to 

kingship  1716 
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Oivil  war,  during  which  ihe  Ohineae  troops  destroy  many 

monasteries  in  restoring  order           1722 

Nepalese  army  sacks  Tashi-lhunpo           .^.  1768 

Mr.  Bogle's  friendship  with  Tashi  Grand  Lftma 1778 

Oapt.  Tamer  reoeired  by  succeeding  Tashi  Orand  Liina  1783 

Mr.  Manning  reaches  LhSsa  and  meets  the  Dalai  Lima  1811 

MM.  Hue  and  Oabet  enter  Lh&sa           ,:  1846 

Messrs.  Rockhill's,  Bonvalot's,  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans',  ']  . 

and  Bowers'  traverses  of  eastern  and  northern  Tibiet  1887->92 

Anglo-Tibetan  hostilities  on  Sikhim  frontier  1887 

The  IHbet  Sikhim  trade  treaty  concluded            ...  1893 
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The  following  list  comprises  most  of  the  books  bearing  upon 
Lftmaism,  supj^ementary,  in  the  main,  to  the  earlier  register 
given  by  Schlagintweit  {op.  dU^  pp.  831,  etc.). 

ANsnaoN  (W.).— Description  and  HistorioalGaUlogaeof  a  GoUectlon  of  Japoneseand 
Oiincee  Paintings  in  the  British  Museum.   London^aSM. 

Abmold  (E.).>-Th6  Light  of  Asia;  or, The  Oieat  Renunciation;  being  the  Life  and 
Teaching  of  Oautama,  Prince  of  India  and  Founder  of  Buddhism.  8vo.  London, 
1S83. 

ATKiiraoN  (E.  T.).— Notes  on  the  History  of  Religion,  in  the  Himalaya  of  the  North- 
western Provinces  of  India.    Calcutta,  1883. 

Atii8Ut(H.  G.  M.  M.).— Visit  to  Ladakh.   Sto.   London,  1879. 

tujMtiB,.V.),    Dorje>Ling.   8vo.    Calcutta,  1888. 

Bastb  (A.).~Tbe  Religions  of  India.    Translated  by  J.  Wood.  Sto.    London,  1882. 

Bastiam  (A.).— Der  Buddhismus  in  seiner  Psychologie.    S66  pp.,  8to.    Berlin,  1882. 

BBAL(a).~Catena  of  Buddhist  Scriptures.    From  the  Chinese.    8vo.    London,  ISTS. 

—  Romantic  Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha.    From  the  Chinese.    8yo.    London, 

1876 

—  Buddhist  Literature  in  China.    8vo.    London,  188S. 

— •  Texts  from  the  Buddhist  Canon  known  as  Dhammapada.    With  accom- 

panying Narratives.     From  the  Chinese.    Pp.  vili.  and  176.    China, 

—  Buddhism.    12mo.,  pp.  268.    London,  1884. 

—  ,  Fo-sho-hing-tsan-King.    A  Life  of  Buddha,  by  A^Taghosha  BodhisattTa. 

From  the  Chinese.    8vo. 

—  Travels  of  Fa  Hian,  etc.    12mo.  1800. 

—  8i-Yu-Ki.    Record  of  Western  Kingdoms,  by  Hiuen  Tsiang.    2  vols.,  Svo^ 

pp.  260  and  878.    1884. 
BiNDALL  (C.).~A  Journey  in  Nepal  and  North  India.    8vo.    Cambridge,  1886. 

—  Cat  Buddh.  Skt.  MSa    8vo.,  pp.  xii.,  Izi.,  226.    Camb.,  1888. 

BBAOVAMLlLlifDiiAJi.  Appcudix  to  ArchflBological  Survoy  Wcst  India,  L  (No.  9).   Bom- 
bay, 1879. 
BiOAMnn  (P.).— The  Ways  to  Neibban,  and  Notice  on  the  Burmese  Monks.    2  vols., 

8yo.    London.  1880. 
BoNyALOT  (G.)— Prince  Henry  of  Orleans.    Across  Thibet.    2  TolSyOvo.    Paris  and 

London,  1891. 
BowsB  ( H.).~I>iary  of  a  Journey  across  Tibet.    1 884. 

BuoHANAN-HAinLTON  (F.).~Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nepal.    London,  182—. 
—  Eastern  India,  ed.  Martin.    8  vols.    London,  1889. 
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BuBMour  (£.).--%troducti<m k IHistoira  du  Buddhlune  indien.    Vol.  I.,  4to. 
2nd  cd.    Parit,  1876. 
—  Le  Lotus  de  la  bonne  Lot,  traduit  du  Sanscrit,  acoompaff ni6  d*un  Com- 

mentaire  et  de  Tingt  et  un  Mimolres  ralatlfs  au  Budrahiame.    4to. 
Paris,  1863. 
BuTBU-s6-Dsu-i,  or  The  Buddhist  Panthoon  of  Uie  Japanese.    5  fasc.    Kyoto,  1887. 
BusHBLL  (S.  W.,  M.D.y^Tho  Early  History  of  Tibet  from  CliinMo  sources.    J.R.A.a, 

XII.  (1880),  p.  486,  «!.  fey. 
CoNWAT,  (W.  M.).~Climbing  and  Exploration  in  the  Karakoram  Himalayas.    8vo.. 

pp.  709.    London,  1804. 
CowBLL  (E.  B.).— BfahAvftna  Texts.    Sacred  Bli.  East,  Vol.  XLIX.,  etc. 

^  The  Jitaka,  translated  from  the  P&li.    Oambridgo,  1894. 

OsoMA  DB  KoBOS  (A.).— Orsmmar  of  the  TibeUn  Language.    4to.,  204  pp.,  40  pp. 
lUhoffr,    Calcutta,  1884. 
^  Dictionary,  Tibetan  and  English.    4to.,  361  pp.    GalcutU, 

1834. 

—  Analysis  of  the  Kah-gjrur,  etc.    Asiatic  Researches.    Vol. 

XX.,  pp.  41,  etc.,  4to.    Calcutta,  1820. 
ComriiroBAM  (Sir  A.).— OohM  of  Ancient  India  from  the  earliest  Umes  down  to  tlie 
seventh  century  a.d.    8to.    London,  1801. 

—  Ladtlc,  pliysical,  statistical  and  historical.    London,  1864. 
Malilbodhi,  or  tlie  Great  lluddliist  Temple  under  tlio  llodlii 


Treeof  BodhUayi,»4lASl|iAof<Vmn4«.    4to.    1802. 
Daltoit  (Col.  B.  T.).~DescripUvo  Ethnology  of  Bengal    cJcutU,  1872. 

D'Alviblla  (Count  O.).— Tlie  Migration  of  Hyn  *    "       -    —  -      • 

D'Anvillb  (J.  B.).— NouTcl  Atlas  de  U  Chine, 
Folio.    La  Haye,  1787. 


Symbols.    Eng.  trans.    Lond.,  1894. 

de  U  Tartarie  Chinoise  et  du  TIdbet. 


Datios  (T.  W.  RhtsX— Buddhism;  being  a  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Teachhigs  of 
Gautama,  the  Buddha.    12mo.    London,  1878. 

—  Buddhist  Birth  Stories ;  or  JAtakn  Tales,  being  the  JAUkat- 

thavannaiiA.    Translation.    Vol.  1.,  8vo.    London,  1880. 
--  Buddhist  Siktras,  translated  from  PAli.    (Vol.  XI.  of  F.  Max 

Muller*s   Sacred    Books  of    the    East.)     8ro.     Oxford, 
1881. 

—  Tlie  Hibbert  Lectures,  1881.    Lectures  on  the  Origin  and 

GrowUi  of  Religion  as  illustrated  by  some  points  in  the 

history  of  Indian  Buddhism.    8to.    London,  1881. 

~  Article  **  Limaism  "  in  Encyclopoedla  Britannica. 

~  And  Olobnbbbo  ( H .)— Vlnaya  Texts,  translated  from  the  PAli. 

Part  I.    Tlie  PAUmokkha.    The  MahAvagga,  I.-IV.    (Vol. 

XUI.  of  Sacred  Rooks  of  the  East.)    8vo.  Oxford,  1881. 

Datis  (E.).— «« Remarks  on  the  Religious  and  Social  InsUtuUon  of  Uie  Bouteas.*'   Trans. 

R.A.8.,  Vol.  U.    496. 
Db  MiLLoui  (L.).— Catol.  du  Mus^  Guhnet    Lyon,  1883,  and  Paris,  1804. 
Db  Lacoopbbib,  see  JjtuonpirU. 
niwoooms  (PAre).— liO  Tilict,  etc    8ro.,|i.476.    1886. 
DouoiAs  (R.  K.).— Confucianism  and  Taoism.    Liimbn,  1888. 
DuKA  (T.).— Tlie  Life  and  Works  of  Alexander  CMMiia  do  Korus,  lietween  1819  and 

1849.    BtT.  Duka.    Pp.234.    London,  1886. 
DuMooTiBB  (G.y  — Les  Symboles,  les  EmbleoL  du  eulte  ches  les  Annamitcs.  Paris,  1891. 
DumcoBB  (Lord).— The  Pamirs.    2  vols.,  sm.  8vo.    London,  1803. 
EoBN  (Honble.  A).— Report  on  the  SUte  of  Bootan  and  of  ttie  Progress  of  the  Mission 

of  1863^.    Calcutta,  18G4. 
Edoab  (J.).— Report  on  a  Visit  to  Sikliim  and  Uie  Tibetan  Frontier.    Calcutta,  1874. 
Edkins  (J.).— Chinese  Buddhism.    Pp.454.    1880. 

Eitbl  (E.  J.).— Buddhism:   its  IlisUmral,  Theoretical,  and  Popular  AspecU.     3rd 
edition,  revised.    8vo.    London,  1873. 
—  Hsndbook  for  th««  Student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.    8vo.    pp.  281.    2nd 

edition.  Hong-Kong.  1888. 
Euas  (N.).— ReporU  on  Leh  and  CVntral  Asia. 
Fbbb  (L.).— -Introduction  du  Buddhiiime  danii  lo  Kashmir.    8vo.    Psris,  1806.    Pam. 

—  Etudes  Bouddbiqties.    Premiere  S^rie.    8to.    Paris,  1870. 

—  Etude  sur  les  JAUkas.    8vo.    Paris,  1876. 

~  Analyse  du  Kandjour  et  du  Tandj<mr.   Annates  du  Mus^  Guimet,   Tome  2. 
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t(L.).—Le  Tibet    Paris,  1886. 

—  Extraitet  4u  Kandjour.    Annaton  du  Mua.  Guimet. 

FkBOUBSON  (J.).— History  of  Indian  and  Eastern  Architecture.    8vo.    London,  1876. 

—  and  BuBOBsa  (J  ).— Gave  Temples  of  India.    London,  188—. 

FoucAUX  (Ph.  E.  ).~Rgya-tcii*cr-rol-pa  ou  Mveloppement  des  Jeuz,  contenant  I'Histoiro 
du  tiouddha  Gakya  Mouni,  traduit  sur  la  Tersion  TiMtaine  du 
llkali  ligyour,  et  revu  sur  Toriginal  Sanscrit  (Lalitavistara).  2 
voU.,4to.    Paris,  1817-48. 

—  ParatMilti  di)  TEnfant  Kgar6,  forniant  le  diapitre  IV.  du  Lotos  de 

la  Uonno  Loi,  publite  pour  la  premiere  fois  en  Sanscrit  et  en 
Tib^tain,  et  accompaffnie  d'une  traduction  franoalse  d'aprte  la 
version  Tib^taine  du  Kanjour.    8yo.    Paris,  1864. 

—  Le  Tr6sor  des  Belles  Paroles,  chois  da  sentences  oompos^es  en 

TiMUin  par  le  Lima  Saskya  PandiU;    suivies  d'une  414gie 
tirfe  du  Kandjour,  tradnites  pour  la  premlte  fois  en  Rran^ais. 
8ro.    Paris,  186& 
.—  La  Uuirlaiide  Pr6ciouso  dos  Deinandcs  ot  des  R^ponses  publite  on 

Haiiskrit  et  on  Tili^taiii,  (*t  tnuluito  pour  la  prumi^  fois  ou 
Kraii^iiis.    8vo.    Paris,  1867. 
Le  LaliU  VisUra  traduit  du  Sanskrit  Annales  du  Muste  Quimet 
Tome  Sixiteien  pp.  290.    Paris,  1884. 
Fbakks  (^  A.  W.).~Brit  Mus.  Art  Catalogues  (on  Chinese  Symbolism). 
Oabmibb  (P.).— De  Paris  au  Tibet    870.,  pp.  422.    Paris,  1882. 
Gbddib  (j.).— Beyond  the  Himalayas.    8ro.,  pp.  266.    London,  1882. 
OiOBOi  (A.  kX  ■  Alphabetum  Tibetanun.    Roma,  1762. 
Gill  (W.).— The  River  of  Golden  Sand.    2  vols.,  Bvo,    London,  1880. 
GiUfOUR  (J  ).— Among  Mongols.    London,  180—. 
GBaBNWBDBL  (A).— Buddhistische  Kunst  in  India.   Hanb.  d.  Kdnigliclien  Mus.  Berlin, 

1808. 
Habdy  (R.  Sponce).— Eastern  Monachism ;  an  Account  of  Uie  Origin,  Iaws,  Discipline, 
etc.,  of  tlio  Order  of  Moudicauts  founded  by  Ootama  Buddlia. 
Compiled  from  Singhalese  MSS.  and  otlier  Sources.  8vo.  London, 
1860. 

—  A  Manual  of  Buddhism  in  its  Modem  Development    Translated 

from  Singhalese  MSa    2nd  ed.    8vo.    1880. 

—  The  Legends  and  Theories  of  the  Buddhists  compared  with 

History  and  Science.    8vo.    2nd  ed.    1881. 

Hbwiit  (J.  F.).— Tlie  Ruling  Races  of  Pre-liistoric  Times.    In  India,  etc.    Lond.,  1804. 

Hodgson  (B.  H.).— Essavs  on  the  Languages,  Literature,  and  Religion  of  Ne|Mil  and 
Tibet ;  together  with  further  papers  on  the  Geography,  Ethnology,  and  Com- 
merce of  Uiose  Countries.    8vo.    London.    Reprint    1^4. 

Holloway  (L.  C.).— Buddliist  Diet-Book.    Svo.,  pp.  80.    New  York,  1886. 

Hookbb  (J.).— Himalayan  Journals.  Notes  of  a  Naturalist  in  Bengal,  the  Slkkim  and 
Nepal  Himalayas,  the  KhaslaMounteins,  etc.  2  vols.  With  Plates.  8vo.  London, 
1864. 

HowoBTHjSir  H.  H.}.— History  of  the  Mongols  from  the  9th  to  ttie  19th  Century.  Part 
I. :— Tne  Mongols  Proper  and  the  Kalmuks.  Part  II. :— The  So-called  **  Tartars  "  of 
Russia  and  Central  Asia.    8yo.    London,  1876-80. 

Huo  (M.).— Travels  in  Tartary,  Thibet,  and  China,  during  tlie  years  1844-5-6.  Trans- 
lated from  tlie  French  by  W.  Uazlitt.    2  vols.,  8vo.     London  ( P  I860). 
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MUHAMMADAN  MaBBACBB  OF   LiMAlSTB. 

An  interesting  glimpse  into  the  religion  of  Northern  Tibet 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  Moghul  holy  war  against 
the  Lamas  of  that  period,  is  got  from  the  Tarikh-inRaskidi  by 
Mirza  'Haidar,  Dughl&t  of  Kashgar :  a  book  recently  discovered 
by  Mr.  Ney  Elias,  C.I.E.,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  (  <*  following 
extract,  illustrative  of  Muhammadan  fanaticism.  The  work  dates 
to  about  1646  A.D.,and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Elias'  translation 
of  it  will  soon  be  published. 

The  general,  Mirza  Haidar,  writes :  *<  On  the  day  appointed,  I 
approached  the  fort  (of  Mutadar  in  Nubra),  and  the  talons  of  Islam 
seizing  the  hands  of  Infidelity,  the  enemy  were  thrown  into  dis- 
order and  routed.  Having  deserted  the  fort,  they  fled  in  confusion 
and  dismay,  while  the  Musalmftns  gave  them  chase  as  fiir  as  was 
possible,  so  that  not  one  of  these  bewildered  people  escaped. 
Hurk&iNi  was  slain,  together  with  all  his  men,  and  their  heads 
formed  a  lofty  minaret,  so  that  the  vapour  from  the  brains  of  the 
infidels  of  that  country  reached  to  the  heavens.  Thenceforth  no 
one  dared  ofier  resistance.** 
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Abacns   (of    AfokA-pU- 

lara),  409. 
AbbeM,233,   245.   275- 
Abbot*  172. 
Abliasrarft  (derA),  86. 
Abhi-dhartna,  159. 
Ablations    (oer^monial), 

214,  423,  445-    „ 

Abstinence,  134, 138, 445- 
Aba,  Mt.,95. 
Acala,  131,  3S4. 
Acanthus,  33^ 
AcArya,  538. 
Act-force,  30,  loa 
Adam,  226^ 
Adi-Baddlia,    126,    130, 

AiUtyas,  367. 
Admission     (to 


order), 

(Bnddba), 

^353.498.509.. 
Aiglian     fanatics     and 


iEsculapins 


Lffflian     fanatics     anc 
Indian  Rnddhism,  16. 
AfghaiiiMtan,  8,  26,  197. 
Agni.  367,  494,  496. 
Agnostic  views,  7,  122. 
Ajan^  caves,  108,  128. 
A.  K.,  Pandit,  322. 
Akanish^liA   (devA),   85, 

Akuhobhya,  349,  35a 
Alala,  356. 
AlasaddA,  9. 
Alaya,    or     pantheistic 
sonlbasis,  see  Atman. 
Alchemy,  165. 
Allahabad.  377. 
Almanack,  4C8. 
Alms  (givinK).  135,  138. 
Alms-bowl,  211,  212. 


Alphabet       (introduced 

into  Tibet),  21. 
Altar,  294,  428  ;  (olTer- 

ing6),423,425;  (devils'). 

299. 
Altun  Khan,  501. 
Amban,  254. 
AmdO,  43,  266. 
AmitAbha  (Buddha),  ix.. 

«.  "7.  J35*  336*  338. 

?^7.  348.  ,349.  350 ; 

(fwiradise  of}»  127,  217. 
AmitAyus,  348,  352,  444. 
Amogha-pA^a,  352. 
Amogha-siddha,  349,350, 

352- 
Amrita  (ambrosia),  87. 
Atitfuvarman,  2a 
Amulets,  571. 
Anabhraka  (devA),  86. 
An-AgamI,  136. 
Ananda,  8, 108. 
AnAtmaka,  111. 
Ancestor- worship,  375. 
Anger,  109. 
Ant  (title  of  nnns),  160, 

170,  2Q2. 

Antccam,  111. 

Animals  (ransomed),  265 ; 

killingof,  211.  213. 
Animism,  19,  26,  34,  55, 

409. 
Anitya,  ill. 
Antara-vAsaka,  201. 
Aparagodhana,  tee  godh- 

anya. 
ApramAnabhA  (devA),  86. 
Apearas,  86. 

Arahatl*m,io<,i37,376. 
Archbishop,  187. 
Ardiitecture,  26a 
Arhant,  105.  137,  376. 
Arhatship,  137. 


Armenian  Christians  (in- 
fluence of),  422. 
Arrows    in    ceremonies, 

.  445.  483.  553. 
ArQpa,  85. 
Arapaloka,  8$,  86. 
Aryabolo,  356. 
Arya-devA,  8. 
Arya  pAla,  356. 
Asam  (bhrines),  307. 
Asafiasatya  (devA),  86. 
Asa&ga,  14,  141. 
Ascension,  feast  of,  504, 

Sio  ;  (of  Buddha),  510; 

(of    8t   TsoAK'a pa), 

510. 
Asceticism,  6. 
Ash^  mangalain,  392.  , 
Ash^  ratna,  393. 
Afoka,  8  76  443 ;  (8<te 

oO»  397 ;  ipi"»").  409  J 

(railing  oi),  11. 
Asoka  (tree),  138. 
Assembly  •halir26o,  282. 
Astrology,  450. 
Asnramumi),  81. 
Afva-gliosha,  8,  la 
AtapAdevA,  86. 
Atl?a,  3^.  S4.  ,^  _^ 
Atman  (or  sonl), 76,  III, 

112,  121,  126,  141* 
Attitudes    (of     fingers), 

t4«.  337  J   («f   ^^y)» 
.  335. 

Anre<»le,  337. 
Auspicious  (da3rB)f  45  5* 
AvadAna,  i(S2. 
Avalambana  Satra,  98. 
Avalokita,    15,  39,  356; 

(four-handed ),  229, 357 ; 

(eleven-headed),  1 5,357; 

(thousand -armed),  357; 

(female),  see  TArA. 
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AvalokitMvara,  see  Ava- 

lokita. 
AvatoABAka,  69,  12$. 
AvatAra-Lftma,  227. 
Avici  (b«ll),  95. 
Avitlya,  no,  119. 
AvrilUi  (devd),  &. 

Bactria,  8,  108,  541. 
Baidurya-kar-po    (cliro- 
nolofy),  20. 

Baikar(1ake),43. 
llairoUana,  29. 
Bakahi,  56,  502,  see  also 

Bhikslitt. 
Balti,  266. 
Bana,  156. 
Banftnw,  134. 
Bandya,  171. 
Baptism,  448,  51a 
Bardo  (tntervai  between 

death    and    re-birth), 
„  "3.  491.  562- 
Barhut,  stupa,  345. 
Bas-reltefB,  239. 
Bathing      (ceremonial), 

314.  423»  445.  5"o;  (of 

Bats  of   gtNMi   hick,    4, 

Beads,  see  Rosaries. 
Becoming  (of ).  121. 
Beduriya  (Bnddlia),  353. 
Beings  (cUisses  of),  loi. 
Bel  (tree),  394. 
Bells  (prayer),  298,  475. 
Benares,  134. 
Benediction      (Cha-wa), 
«239..245»3os,322. 
Benedictive  attitude  (of 

itnaces),  237. 
Berkeley,  107,  121. 
Besarh  (Vai^lli),  10. 
Bhagavftn,  344. 
Bhai^vati,  438. 
Bhairava-vajra,  62,  131, 

362. 
Bhaisajyarfija,  353. 
Bhana.  156. 
Bharadvaja,  353. 
Bharhut  (stupa),  345. 
Bhava,  no,  n7. 
Bhavacakra,  109. 
Bhavanam,  117. 
Bhikshu,  170,  213. 
Bhiksliunl,      160,      170, 

2Q2. 

Bhimniitra,  51. 
Bhoga.  394, 


B^^ 


BhotAn,    44,    226,    284, 

«.(•?«*)'. 55.  68. 

Bhrikuji,  20,  23,  359. 

Bihar-gyill-po 

Binxuru  Saroa,  353. 

Birth,  no,  n7. 

Birth-stories,  101,  533. 

BUhop,  187. 

Blessing,  230,  245,  306, 
(attitude  of),  237,  (be- 
fore food),  214. 

Blind  (curing  of),  cca 

Bad  (=  Tib^t). 

Bodbi  (perfect  Wisdom). 

Bodhi-dliarma,  8,  138. 

Bodhi-druma,  see  Bodhi- 
tree. 

Bodhisat  (Bodhisattva), 
10. 137;  (celestial),  348, 

odlusatflhip,  138 ;  (sta- 

8ee}i  139- 
Bodhitree,  6,  305,  343. 
Bed-pa  (=Tibetai). 
Body     (three  -  fold     of 

Buddha),    127,    347, 

(luciform),  127. 
Bogle  (Mr.),  236. 
Bdn(reli^fion),  19,55.389; 

(opiKwuig    Lauiaisui), 

29;(extent).4i  ;(devils), 

275   (priests),  26,    34. 

(sacrifices),  42a 
Bone    (trumpets),    300, 

493;  (ornaments),  483, 

Bonxe,  171,  422,  and  see 
B6n.' 

Books  (sacred),  60. 

Bowl  (alms),  an,  212. 

Boy-pupil,  173. 

Bri&hma  (god),  8$  ;  (hea- 
vens of),  80. 

Brahiiuiiias,  6. 

Brfthmani  geese,  200,409. 

Br&hmanism,  6,  17. 

Bram-se  =  Br&hman. 

Bre-pung,  see  De-pung. 

Bribsun,  23,  359. 

Bri-knng,  see  Di-kung. 

Brom  Balcshi,  36. 

Brom-ton,  36. 

Brugpa,  see  Dug-pa. 

Buddha,  see  l^alnra  Muni ; 
(coming),  see  Maitreya. 

Buddhas,  123, 342;  (celes- 
tial), 12,  343;  (Prat- 
yeka),  123. 

Buddha  GayA,  jf>,  305; 
temple,  1 1 ;  (railing  at), 
II. 


Buddha-pallta,  139. 
Buildings(reliffious),  254. 

Burial,  7,  305,  42a 
Buriat  (tribes),   41,  43, 

282,  372. 
Burma,  8;  (gods),  3651 
(Mahiy&naelementm), 
123,  142.  476 ;  (monks 
asschoolmastera),  566  ; 
(prayer-flags),  409,4145 

(sacred  plays),  527, 541. 
Burnt-offering,  432,  533. 
Bu-ston,  2a 
Butan,  see  Bhotiln. 
Butter    (candles),     296, 

bas-reliefs,  239. 
Byam-pa,  355. 

Gaitya,  261. 
Cakai,2i9.223,227,299,       . 

Cakra.  390,  392.  /^  / 

Gakravartin,  389.  '      ' 

Calendar,  404. 
Candles,  290. 
Candragupta,  C75. 
Candraklrti,  36, 139, 378. 

^»5}>»'  ,  '2.  54.  '57; 
(Nepalese),  159;  (Sou- 
them),  la 

Ganopus  (star),  51a 

Canopy,  295. 

Gaps  (of  monks),  194;  (of 
nuns),  199. 

Cardinals,  187. 

Car-procossiou,  312. 

Gathedrab,  287,  3CXI. 

Cats,  52a 

Gatur-mahArftjakftyika, 
84,  290. 

Cauldron,  533. 

Causal  nexus,  105. 

Causation,  diain  of,  105. 

Gave  (hermitages),  254. 

Celebrations,  434. 

Celibacy,  193. 

Cemeterv-dwellei*,  381. 

Cenotaphs,  262. 

Censer,  3^23. 

Ceremonies,  212,  42a 

Ceylonese  Buddliism,  9, 
123,  142,  476;  (cere- 
monial union  and 
fetishes  in),  446 ;  (rice 

^  inwices  in),  3:19. 

Chab-Iug,  201. 

Glia4Ayatana,  no,  115. 

G  hag-dor,  356. 
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Chag-na  dorje,  ^;6. 
Chag-wa  (hand-Elewiiig), 


uiiag-z  i-pa  B  4-1 
ChaUiof  Uausatii 

ha^3 


4-haiiae 


ion,  lOSi 


Chaitya,  261. 
Chalice-cap,  22c. 
Champa   (Budaha),   see 

Mai  trey  a. 
Chamiiahi  Ch'O-Aa,  128. 
Chana-dorje.  356. 
Cbatigaehelliiiff,         tee 

Saiig-Aa-oh'(3in{[. 
Changes  in  Buddhtsm,  9. 
Ch'angskya,  243,  252. 
ChUn-ranig,  see  Avalo- 


kita. 

Cliarity,  1 

566;  (by 

»46. 


493. 
133. 


Cliarms,  387,  571. 
Chaae  of  Scape-goat  of 

ill-lnck,  512. 
CheehuUng,     see    Ts*e- 

ch'off-ling. 
Chemiltng,  see  Tso-mo- 

ling. 
Chenresi,  see  Aralokita. 
Chetang  (inon.),  412,576. 
Chianidb,  278,  577. 
China,  8,  20,  43,  247. 
Chtnha,  341. 
Ch'i-fier,  188. 
Chin-lab,  176,  434. 
Chinsreg(bttrni  offering), 

Ch'5  '(=  bharma),  132. 
156. 

Ji')\^»  434- 
Ch*5i-de,  255. 
Ch'oikyong,  363,  477. 
Ch*0.je.  186,  477. 
Ch*o-k*ang.  nee  Jo-k*ang. 
Ch*or(ett,  262. 
Ch*os  •  kyoA      (demons), 

363,  sorcerers,  477. 
Choir-masier,  188. 
Chom-daad«s  (Buddha), 

344- 

ChongJQ  Hewang,  512. 

Chrintian  (miracle-nion- 
gerini^),  307;  (relic- 
worship),  318;  (ritual), 
422. 

Christians,  Nestorian, 
influence  of,  421. 

Christmas-tree,  81. 

ChronologT,  Tibetan,  20, 
jfff  ;  (table),  452,  575. 


Chryse,  36. 
Chnramani,  2frj,  343. 
Chnrch,  169,  287. 
Chutuktu,  232. 
Cinha,  341. 
CintAmani. 
Circuniambulation,   287, 

42a 
Clairroyance,  477. 
Clapping  hands,  486^ 
Clergy,  see  Order  and 

Hierarchy. 
Clock  (water),  218. 
Cloister,  see  Monastery. 
Clothes,  200,  511. 
Clothes  of  images  (nab- 

^»?K424.   ^ 
Colleges,  178. 
Colossal  images,  320, 
Colours,  J3I,  337. 
Commanaments,  134. 
Commentaries,  164. 
Conception  (festival  of), 

503. 
Conch-shell     (trumpet), 

298. 
Confession,  160. 
Consciousness,  no. 
Contemplation,  138,  141. 
Ccmtinuity  (of  becoming) ; 

112. 

Corea,  8. 
Cosmology,  77. 
Costumes,  200,  511. 
Council   (ereat),   9;   (of 

IUjagriha),i59;(Vai»- 

tii),  io;(Kanishka),  9. 
Country-gfids,  ^369. 
Court-ceremonie9(atLliA- 

sa),  322;(atTasliilhun- 

po),  321. 
Cow-god,  404. 
Cowls,  19c. 
Creed    (the    Buddhist), 

^  105,  133.  „ 
Cross,  30,  389. 
Crossing  (oneself),  423. 
Codft-niani,  263,  343, 
Cycle  of  Life,  105. 
Ciar,  167 ;  (as  the  goddess 
Tara).  359. 


t>aba  (a  monk),  178. 
Dab-cliad   (magical    fig- 
ure), 153. 
Dablha,  see  War  God. 
Da-dar  (arrow),  445, 483, 

D&garbba,  262. 


I^^S^c     (necromantic), 

445.483. 
Dagoba,  262. 

Dah-dar    (arrow),    445, 

^,483.  553. 
I>ah-jD«n,  553. 
Dai  Koko,  368. 
P&kkinI,  129.340,366,562. 
Dalai  LAma,  39, 227, 305 ; 

(list of),  233. 
pallia,  88,  374- 
paiiiarii,  48. 
Daiiic'an,  371,  382. 
D&na,  138. 
Dance  (derU),  34,  477; 

(lion).  539;  (sacred).  51 5. 
Dante's  inferno,  93. 
Dapung,  63,  269. 
Para  Eke,  see  TariL 
Dar-c*og,  410. 
Darjeeling,  258, 288, 370, 

4>>. 
Dar^ana  (/a-too),  61. 
Dartya,  99, 369. 
Darwinian  descent,  21. 
Dasa  bhamifvara,  139. 
Dasa-9lla,  134. 
Daughters  (of  Mara),  6, 

109. 
Days,  names  and  sym- 
bols for,  455. 
D6,  see  Dre,  494. 
Death,  100 ;  (god  of),  see 

Yaiiia ;    (ceremonies), 

488. 
Deban^,  see  De-pnng. 
Deb-rAja,  242. 
Decalogue,  134- 
Deer  (lord  of),  134*  360; 

(masks  of),  531,  537. 
I>oor-|iark,  134. 
Dei^roes,  185. 
Deities,  324. 

Delhi  (Hastinapura),  552. 
De-lok,  10a 
Oem-ch'og,  163.  363. 
Demerit,  loi,  5O7. 
Deiiio-jong  or  Den-jong 

(Sikhiiii). 
Do- not  sum,  159. 
Do]iarAja,  242. 
Doimng  (iiionaittory),63, 

189,  228,  269. 
Derchok,  see  (Darc'og), 

41a 
Der-ge,  K9,  202.  278. 
Descent  (from  heaven), 

^5<M'  5>o- 

DoBid,  40.  240,  253. 
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DeBure,  109,  no,  116  (see 
M&ra). 

I>eiirid,4o,240,253,S77. 

DeBtiny,  50. 

Deva  (gods). 

Deva  (fiionv),  8. 

Deva-olian,  137, 139. 

Deva-loka,  87. 

Devi  (Bhe-devil),  364. 

I>«vilB,  93.99.363,  369; 
(dance).  34,  477  5  (dm- 
ease  -  oaiu»ine)»    405; 

•    (exorowing),  ^,  494. 

De-wa-chan,  127,  139. 

De-wa  x'u&,  254. 

D6-»'in;«'eg.iNi,  345.  353. 

Diianiek  (BlApa),  134. 

Dbamma-pada,  163. 

Dhana,  138,  493. 

Dhana  Nanda,  393. 

DhAranI,  141. 

Dharltii  (mother-earth), 

Dbanna,  133. 
Dharina-calcra,  337. 
Dharina-kAya,  127,  347. 
Dhariua-klrti,  30,  378. 
Dhariua-pada,  162. 
Dharina-p&laB     (devils), 

Duiiniia-rAja(of  BhoiAn), 
226, 233,242i(of  LliABa) , 
303. 

Dharmatrftta,  377. 

Dharma  v&rira,  po,  407. 

DharmA^oka,  8, 76, 398. 

Dhatu-garbha,  144. 

DhritarftBh^ra,  84. 

Dhy&na,  136,  138. 

Dhyani-BodkiBaiB,  13a 

Dhy&ni  -  BuddhaB,    130, 

336,349- 

Dialectic,  184. 

DiaiectH  (Biuldka'B  Ber- 
iiionB  in),  150. 

Diamond  (Houled),  352; 
(tlirone),  w,  344- 

Dice,  ^,  (leaded),  $12. 

Diet  ot  LftmaB,  225. 

Dikung  (luonast.),  38,5$, 

J^^  276. 

Dina-cariyAwa,  511. 

Ding-pdn,  3. 

Dipamkara,  Buddha,  345, 
511; 

Dipamkara  (monk),  35, 
Bee  Atl^a. 

pipa-nam-Bel,  358. 

Diaciplee,  376  (the  Six- 
teen), 37d. 


DiBcipline,  187.  192. 
DtBeaee  (reouMieB   for), 

^.49«»  405. 

Divination,     ^50 ;     (by 

cards),  465 ;  (by  beadB), 

465;  W  dice,  466). 
DivieionB,  54. 
DivyAvad&na,  108. 
D6,  IJ9. 
Doctrine,  132. 
DoflxaHdeBtroying  i 

282. 
DogB    (metempBychoaed 

men)  567 ;  (bitecliarin), 

DoMang,  359. 
Dol-kar,  359. 
Dol-roa,  358. 
Do-ma,  358. 
DO-mang.  163. 
Dom-bakBhi,  36. 
Domeetic  L&maiBm,  $66. 
Dom-ton,  36 

Dor-je  (Vajra),  298, 341 ; 
(c!i*aA),352;(diin),305 

/iltln.W*l\    'iAA      4r4  •   f lit* 


diln.K»i)j34d,j53;{jig. 
je),62  5(kyil.4«S),3^ 
(lege),    371, 


P«n),   293;    (p'ag-mo). 

233,245,275;(»«i"-l»). 

3Sa;  (|ak),  55,  73.  277- 
Dor-ma,  207. 
Dragon  (thunder),  395. 
Drag-po  33a 
Drag-B'«,  330. 
Drama,  539,  (Burmeee), 

541. 
Dra-pa  (monks),  178. 
DrawingB  and  paintings, 

239. 
DrcHB  (monastic),  194,20a 
Drilbu  (bell),  ^,  341. 
Dri-med    knn-uan    (J&- 

taka  play),  540. 
Drink  (tea),  215,  (spiri- 

tuotts),  22  J. 
Dri-ia,  84.  367. 
Drugs  (mystic  words  as), 

401. 
Drum  (sacred),  48,  300. 
Dsog-ch'en,    47,   72 ;  (a 

monk),  47. 
Dttb-ch'en,  378. 
Duck   (Br&nmani),  200, 

409. 

Dttd.  03.,99»  363,  369- 
Ditd  Dub-jed,  153. 
Diid-tsi  (ambrosia),  87. 
{)ug-pa  (sect),  S5.  66,  68. 
242;  (southern),  55. 


Dli-k'aag(asBemblyhall), 

260,287. 
Dttkkha,  ill. 
Puk-pa,  see  Dug-pa. 
Dul-va,  159. 
Dnrgft,  129,  364. 
Dur-k'rod       (graveyard 

ghouls),  537.  ^     ^ 
Dyaus-piUr,  356,  367. 
Dying,  100,  448. 


Earth  (spiriU).  344;  (de- 
mons), 484. 

Eating  oharius,  401. 

Ecsttttio  state,  128. 

Education,  173 ;  (of  laity), 
566. 

Eggs  (on  altar),  423. 

Ego,  100,  112,  121,  124. 

E&htfold  (path),  13}; 
(division  of  relii^),  3JCOS 
(division  of  gods),  366, 

EkotlbhAva,  112, 
Elder  (monks),  174. 
Election  of  Grand  LAnias, 

246. 
Elements  (five),  453;  (of 

iKHly),  263. 
Elephant   (white),    390; 

(episode),  337. 
Eleven-headed      Avalo- 

kiu,  15,357. 

Emanation,  347. 
Empedocles,  109. 
Endowments,  194. 
Energy  (female),  129. 
Entrance  to  order,  171. 
Epidemic  (remedies  for), 

405. 
Established  Cliurch,  54. 
Ether,  77,  264. 
Ethics,  119, 132. 
Eucharist  of    LAiiiaisni, 

444* 
Europe  (LAmaism  in),  9, 

282. 
Everest  (Mt.),  371,  43a 
Exan)ination(cand  idates' 

orders),  182;  (physical), 

173;  (for  degi-ees)  182; 

(test  books),  174.  I&3 ; 

(of  Grand  LAma),  216. 
Excrescence   (on  skull), 

343- 
Exercising   death-devil, 

494 
Exoteric         Buddhism, 
128. 
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Ex] 


breath   («s«r- 


xpiring .  h 

olse},  145. 
Ezpalsion  from  Order, 

192. 
Eye  (bestowing  of),  550; 

(thooBand),  zp. 
Eyo-ffhadee,  306. 
Eye  tooth    of    Baddhs, 

318. 

Fa  HUn,  551. 

Faith  (salvation  by),  13, 


amilu 


Familiars  (spirits),  374. 
Family  oolts,  m,  566. 
Fan  (palm-leaf),  195. 
Fan  (tribe),  33. 
Fasting,  $ot. 
Fatalism,  30,  567. 
Father  (tide  of  Jnpiter), 

3S6.  487  ;  (Utle  of  U- 

mas),  506b 
Features   (of    Dnddha), 

343;Mg«>«).333Mof 

demons),  334. 
Feet  (of  Baddba),  33c. 
Festivals,  501 ;  (montlily), 

503  ;  (annual),  $a 
Fetishes,  338.  446. 
Fifftree  (sacred),  343* 
Filigree  work,  573. 
Fines,  193. 
Fire  (sacred),  296. 
Fish  (nmsoming),  448. 


Five  (grouus  of).  347, 397. 

Flags  (lack  or  "prayer'^), 
409. 

Flames  (from  head),  343; 
(enveloping  body),  337; 
(in  heU),  93;  (thirst  as), 
97- 

Flesh  (saeriAce),  495, 539. 

Flower-offering8,397,435. 

Flowers  (conventional 
forms  of),  339. 

Flux  (life  as  a),  I3i. 

Flying-horse,  390,  410. 

Fo,  see  Bnddha. 

Food  offerings,  see  Cakes, 
Oblations 

Footprints,  393. 

Foretelling,  458. 

Forms  of  prayer,  415. 

Formula  (of  eansal  nex- 
us), 105;  (spells  for  ros- 
ary), ICO. 

Fortune-telling,  4(8. 
of  build 


Foundation  of 
259- 


ildings, 


Four  paths,  133. 
Four  truths,  133. 
Froff  (three-legged),  456. 
Full  moon  (day),  joi. 
Funeral  (rites). 


Gab-dan    or     Gali-ldan 

(monastery),  61,  189. 

368. 
Gah-rab  dor-je,  73. 
Gambling,  470 
Games  (of  chance),  465. 
GUndhAra,  14,  517. 
Gandharvas,  84,  367. 
Gandhola  (temple),  305. 
Ganesa,368. 
Garbha.  26a 
Garlands,  397,  435. 
Garlic     (forbidden      to 

monks),  325. 
Garma-khia,    273,    477, 

481. 
Gamda,8i,367,387- 
G&thA,  163. 
Gati,  101. 
Gaatama«  see  8&kya, 

Q»y*»  3?5;  344.    ^ 

Ge-dun  (clergy),  169. 
Gedun-fnb,  see  Gedun- 

grub. 
Gotlnn-gmb,  38,  63,  330. 

Gedun-gya-ts'O,  333, 
Ge-k'o  (officer),  188,  193. 
Ge-loA  (ordained  Lftma), 

171.213. 
GeloA-ma,  160,  170,  303. 
Gelong,  see  GeloA. 
Gelugpa  (sect),  36,  38, 

^54.59. 

Geften,  171. 

Genii,  367;  (local),  371. 

Ge-s'e,  185. 

Gets'ul,  171. 

Ghosts,  498. 

OlfU,  l^  398,  493.  566. 

Giorgi,  3. 

Glacier     (torture),    95  ; 

(ffods  of),  37a 
Goblins,  369. 
Godlianja,  8a 
Gods,  86,  334. 
Golden-flsli,  393. 
Gl^mpa  (monastery),  255, 

387. 
Gon-po  (devil),  365. 
Gorakhas,  53,  578. 
GorakhutI),  393. 
Go9lrsha,  394. 


Gotania,  see  Q&kya. 
Graces  (before  meat  and 

drink),  314. 
Grades  of  monkhood,  171. 
Grain,  consecrated,  333, 

488. 
Grand    iJIma,    37.    2JX 

303.305.^1"t<»fJDaliaT, 
^  333  ;    rTashi-lhunpo), 

33J  J    (Sakya).    341  ; 

(Urgya).  240;  (Bhotan). 

326,  242  ;  (receptions), 

321. 
Greek  art-influence,  13. 
G^idhra-k(l^.  161,  377. 
Grol-ma,  see  T&ril. 
Grub-pa,  141,  IS2.  378.  ^ 
Guard  ans(supematural), 
^369.374.  ^ 
Guhyapati.  61,  353. 
Guilt-offering,  449. 
Gujarat,  80. 
Gupta  characters,  32. 
Gur-gttn,  7a 
Gum  Padma  (or  Rimbo- 

ch'e),  see  Padma-sam- 

bhava. 
Gusri-khan,  19. 
Gya-jin.  see  Indra. 
(}yal-ch^en,  84,  300,  538. 
Gyal-gAn  rinipo-cn*e.  23c. 
Gynl-|io    (king  •  devils), 

369. 
Gyalts*an  (lianner^,  408. 
Gyal-wa-rimpo-ch  e,    39, 

338. 
GyamtshO,  337,  231. 
Gyantse  (mon.),  378,  317 
Gy*.bo  (6yal-po),  369. 
Gyud  (Tantra),  139. 

Hair   (of  Budda),    343 ; 
(tonsure  of  canuidates), 

Haio,*3i8,  337. 
Hanle  (monastery),  383. 
HanumAn,  19. 
Hare,  in  moon^  I03. 
Haritl,99.tlf 
Harsha-nmrdhina,  2a 
Hartniann,  107,  131. 
HastinApur.  553. 
Hastings  (Warren),  mis- 


sion of,  336. 

sfred),  68. 
195  s  (yellov 
(bfack),  61. 


Hate,  I 


.     X  ^       73. 
low),  61,  195  > 


Hayagrt va, 63,  164.  3^4. 
529. 
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Heart  (th«  sacred),  147. 
Heavens,  S4;(Bralim&'s), 

86;  (Indra'8),  85.  87. 
Hells,  9o;(cold),  95;  (hot), 

93* 
Hemis  (monastery).  282; 

(play  at),  521.528. 
Heraclitos,  121. 
Hercules,  374. 
Heredity,  loa 
Hermits,  223. 
Heraka,  51, 131,^96,  5ia 
Hevajra,  131.  363. 
Hexagrams,  456. 
Hierarchical  Buddhism, 

227. 
Hierarchy,  227;  (female), 

226. 
Hlmavat,  19. 
Himis  (mon.).  282;  (play 
„at),  521. 
Hina-yAna,  10,  123. 
Hindu  (mythology),  76. 
History,   nebulous,    x., 

Hiuen  Tsiang,  15, 19, 26, 
56,  108,  307,  330.  338. 
501,  etc. 
*  Hoblighan,  232. 

Hodgson  (Brian  H.),  12. 

Hog    (symbolizing   stu- 
pidity), 109. 

Holies  (the  three),  388. 


[oly « 


Holy  days,  501. 

Holy  plays,  515. 

Holy-water,  2C^. 

Homa,  432j  498,  533- 

Homeric  views,  367. 

Honouring  persons  or 
things,  287.  42a 

Hor  tribe  (Turkl). 

Horn  (exerciser's),  488. 

Horoscopes,  459;  (an- 
nual), 460  ;  (special), 
481  ;  (death),  4^. 

Horse  (car  celestial),  32; 
(dragon),  410;  (flying), 
390 ;  (flags).  4P9, 

Hoshane.  31.378.534. 

Hospitals,  269. 

Houris,  86. 

Houses  (of  L&mas),  260 ; 
(god  of),  372. 

Howling     devil-dancer, 

477' 
Hri.  invocation  to  Avalo- 

kita,  147.  324.  A02. 
Hsuan-ohuang.see  Hiuen 
Tsiang. 


Httblighan,  227. 
Hue,  Fere,  2. 
Haqfi,  mystic  ejaculation. 
Human  (bones),  3cx>,  483, 

493  ;  (sacrifices),    510, 

518. 
Hung,  see  Hflifi. 
Hunterianspelling.  xviii. 
Hutukttt,  212. 
Huxley  on  Aorma.  loa 
Hwa  Shanff,  31,  378, 534. 
Hymn-book  score,  433. 
Hymns  (to  Tftrft),  435; 

(to  Trinity).  439. 
Hypnotism  (self-),  141. 


Ichneumon,  368, 377. 

Iddhi,  128,  141. 

Iddhi-pOda,  141. 

Identity  (personal),  112, 
121. 

Idolatry,  12,  13,  15,  324. 

Iterance,  105,  no,  119. 

Illusion,  7,  101,  107.  121. 

Images,  13,  15,291.324; 
(colossal),  32o;(in8ignia 
of)i  34U  (self -created), 
292,  in;  (Btone),  278, 
339;  (union  with)^446. 

Image-worship,  origin  of , 

Incantations,  141. 

Incarnate  deities,  4a 

Incarnate  LAmas,  see  Re- 
incarnation. 

Incense  222,  (butter), 
222. 

India  (origin  of  Buddh- 
ism in).  5  ;  (changes), 
9;  (expulsion  from). 
16. 

Indian  (gods),  76,  367; 
(monks),  376;  (shrines), 
305;  ( T  Vedio  charms), 
401. 

Individuality.  112.  124. 

Indra,  86,  356.  367;  (as  a 
Yaksha),  369. 

Induction-ceremony,  178. 

Inferno,  oo;  (source  of 
Dante's),  94. 

Initiation,  178,  185. 

Inspiration  (physical  in 
.  Yoga),  145. 

Instrumencs,  298,  30a 

Intercalation  of  days  and 
months,  454. 

In  vesture,  178,  185. 

lo  (goddess),  373,  404. 


Irdhi,  128,  141. 
Iron-tower  (in  S.  India), 

Ifhta-devata,  152. 
Isl&m,  16,  387,  583. 
Ifvara,  141. 
Itinerancy,  211,  212. 


Ja»  see  Tea. 
Jacob's  ladder,  51a 
Jasannftth  (idol  car),  313. 
Jatnism,    L    339,    424; 

(saints),  389.  393..  397. 
Jai-yung,  see  Manjn9rl. 
JAlandluira,  a 
Jalendra,  168. 
Jambluila  0S<m1),  151, 368. 
Jambu  tree,  8a 
Jambudvfpa,  8a 
Jambu-ling,  see  Jambu- 

dvlpa. 
Jam-pa,  see  Maitreya. 
Jamyang,  355, 
Japan,  9,  27,  136.  145. 

368;  (rosaries),  202. 
Jar&marana,  iia 
Jfttakas  (former  births), 

101;  (as  plays),  533. 
J&ti,  iia 
Jengis  Khftn,  37. 
Je  rin-po-ch'e,  see  TsoA- 

K'a-pa. 
Jetavana,  135. 
Je-tsun  dampa,  see  TAra- 

nAtha. 
Jewel  (the  three).  33, 388, 

390  ;  (wish -granting), 

544. 
Jig-ten-ba  (  =  worldly). 
Jina,  130,  267,  336, 349. 
Jizo.  345. 
JflAna,  138. 
Joll,  263. 
Jo-nan,  55,  70. 
Jon9-ni,49. 
Jo-nn-po-ch  e,  34^. 
Jo'wo-k'ang  (cathedral), 

21,  281,  300. 
Judgment  of  dead,  91, 

113- 

Jugglery,  476. 

Junior  monks,  177. 

Jupiter,  86.  356.  367; 
(planet),  451  ;(Pluvius), 
w^  I  (tliunder  -  bolt), 
27;  (heavens  of ). . 

Jyoti,  263. 
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Ka-ehe,  2^. 
K«damM  (sect),  16. 
Kah-chan  (Kabeha),  186. 
Kah-dam-pa,  56,  u. 
Kalt-gynr  (eaium),  157. 
Kah-gro,   129,  566,  429* 

562. 
Kah-lon,  2S4« 
KailAaa(iiiount),i9, 78,80. 
Kaiser,  tee  Keear. 
Ktlaeakra,  15,  131,  163, 

KAla-doTi,  129,  334,  364, 

537. 
KAUnAtlia,  151, 363,  365, 

537- 
KAlaeatra(heU),  94. 
Ka]I,  14,  129.  131,  334. 

KahinpoDg,  284.  . 
KaliAga,  269,  544. 
Kaliimk  (Tartan),  9,  42. 
Kalpa,  76,  III. 
Kalpa  tree,  86. 
K*ain  (eastern  Tibet). 
K&ma.  84. 
Kamala-ylla,  31. 
KAmaloka,  84. 
K*aints*an,  189^ 
Kaaaka-mnni,  346,  351. 
Kanchinjanga  (moan- 

t»in),   49,     370,     430 

511. 
Kan-dd,  366,  429.  562. 
K«»g-gyur,  157. 
Kan^-s'ag,  221,  477. 
Kanishka  (Kanerkes),  8, 

9,  12.  108,  573. 
Kanjar,  157. 
K'an-po  (an  abbot),  173. 
Kant,  107. 

KapAla,  341,  353,  363. 
Kapilarastii,  ui. 
Kargyn-|Mi(secl),  55,  tx 
Karma  (act-force),  XTifi. , 

30,  too,  106,  222,  567 ; 

(Hnxley      on),      loo. 

Karma(sectX4},S2.  55- 
Karma-bakslii,  67. 
Karma-kya  (mon.),  272, 

477  ;  (oracle),  481. 
Kaniia*tnArga,  57. 
Karinasliar  (nion.),  272, 

477;(««^l«).  481. 
K»rtVP*»55.73-, 
KarUis  (astrology),  450. 
Kamna,    356,  .and    see 

Avalokita. 
Ka*«irp&ni,  356. 
Kishgar,'s«i. 


Kashmir,  8,  11,  26,  163, 

377. 
K'is-tnbje,  59. 
KAvyaua  (Bnddha),  346; 

(monlc),  8,  346.  350. 
Kat*k,  269. 
Kaan4inya,  34^. 
Karaoa    (amalet),    148, 

401,  573- 
Ken-dill  ing  (Knn-de-ling 

monastery),  253,  mon. 
Kesar  (King),  20,   167, 

478. 
KeralAtma,  76. 
Khs  •ba-o'an(Utmalayas), 

«9- 
Kliakkara,2il, 
Khalka  (Tartan),  70. 
Klialsa,  163. 
Khandha,  114. 
Khan-po  (abbot),  172. 
Kbas-ffrnb-je,  59. 
Kha-s^  ch^orten,  115. 
Khatnian^tt    (K'o-Dom), 

Khorlo,  eee  Cakra. 

Khoten,  44. 

Kbri  Srong  de-isan,  24, 

KhnNia,  532,  J34. 
Klirtts-sol,  448,  SQSf  510L 
Khublai  Kban  (king),  37, 

227. 

Knblaiffhan       (incama- 

tionsT,  233. 
Khntukta,  232. 
Kilan^  (monastery),  384. 
Kinebinjonga,  419,  xyo. 
Kings  (4  guardian),  84  ; 

(5«reait369,477,538- 
K  nnara,  367,  55^. 
KirgWs,  43. 
Kitolien  (^),  373.  404; 

(monastic).  191. 
Knowledge  (trae),  133. 
Kobo  Daishl27,  (way  of). 
Koko,  Dai,  368. 
KokoNor,  227. 
K((nch*og-gyaipo. 
K(>n'cirog-nnm  (the  Uiree 

Qems,  see  Triratna). 
Koot  Hoomi.  129. 
Krakn-cchanda,  346,  w. 
KrashiLonpo,  see  Taslii- 

Ihnnpo. 
Krishna.  378. 
Krobo.  332,  334. 
K*rodha,332,334.438. 


Kshatriya,  390. 
Kshitigarblus    181,  345, 

Kshitipati,  358.  J72, 
Ku  (see  body  andiroage). 
Knblai  Khan,  37,  227. 
Knchar  Khanpo,  32^ 
Kukn  Khotun,  43,  282. 
Kukn  Nor,  227. 
KnniArila,   BrAhmanical 
opponent  of  Bnddliisui. 
KumDhAn^a,  84,  369. 
Kumbum',  158,  2fo,  577, 
Kun-de-ling,  253. 
Kiifier,  188. 

Knn*gah-wo,  see  Ananda. 
Kun-tn-san-po,  349. 
Kttrim,  449.  521. 
Kuru,  80. 

Karun  (or  Urgya),  281. 
Kushok,  232. 
Kufi-nagara,  307. 
Kn-s  ok,  232. 
Ku^ila  letters,  22. 149. 
Kavera,  368. 
Kwannon, 249,  356,  359. 
__435*   , 

Kwanshe-yin,  356^  359^ 
Kwanyin,  249, 356,  359. 

Kyab-gftn.  244. 
Kyelang (monast.),  384. 
Kyilk'or,  319. 

Labrang(mon.),2c8, 512. 
LadAk,  43,  171,  265,  282, 

(mystic  play),  521. 
Lag-naDorje,  see  Vajra- 

]3ini. 
Lahdl,  284. 
Laity,  170,  566. 
lia-k'ang,  287. 
LaliU(iKisture),^36. 
Lalita-vistara,  i<ji2. 
LAnia     (meaning    of 

word),    28 ;  (the  Rnt), 

29;  (order),  170;  (nnm- 

ben).  41 ;  (Grand),  226. 
LAnia    Vum   (roonast), 

283.. 
LAniaism.  17,  19.  »,  41 . 

(ref  ormaticm),  jb;  (secte 

«n,  S4. 
LAmas  (order  of),  169. 
LAmaseries,  255. 
Lam-d6.  57. 
Lani^on  (sgron).  57. 
Lamps.  296, 298;(fesiival 

of).  SI  I. 
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Lam-rim  (dogmatic  by 
Ttto&.K'apa),  57. 

Laftea  (letters),  149. 

LaA-darina,  34,  S4»(M' 
saaein  of),  520,  529. 

La&ka,  see  Ceylon. 

Lantema  (feast  of),  511. 

Lapcha(cairn),  283,  285. 

Lapis  lasuli,  81. 

Lares,  213,  484. 

Latsttn  Cb'eiiibo,  45,  55. 

Law,  see  Dharma;  (true), 
126. 

Lay-brothers,  17a 

Laymen,  170,  566. 

Leh,  282. 

Lepchaa,  285^  286,  379- 

Letters    (Tibetan),    22, 

Levitation  of  body,  128, 
141. 

Llia  (gods),  see  Deira. 

Lha-ira  (sorcerer),  482. 

Lha-k'aA.  287. 

Llia-may4n,  81. 

Llia-mo  (slio-devil),  314. 

Lliilsa  (name),  23 ;  (catiie- 
dral),23.^;(Potala), 
229 ;  (red  iiill),  229,  see 
Marpo-ri ;  (vicar  apos- 
tolicos  of),  2. 

Lhato  (cairn),  283,  285. 

Lha-t'o  t*o-ri,  19. 

Lliatsiln  Ch'en-bo,  45, 
B»  55;  (introd.  L&ma- 


mtoBilchim),  49-Ci. 
'^  _  .68. 

on  to  devil 
?25- 


LhO-^ag-pa  (sect), 
Libation  to 


devils,  215, 


Library,  168. 

Licchavi  tribe,  19. 

Life,  102,  (elixir  of),  81 ; 
(eternal),  443 ;  (ransom- 
ins),  26J,  iJ48. 

Limbu  (tribe),  484. 

Ling  (royal  monastery), 

253. 
LiAga  (offering  to  devils), 

423.428,483. 
Lmg-k'a,  423.  483*  532. 
Lion  (pillars),  400,  414; 

(posture),  343;  (throne), 

336.  343;  (voiced),  151, 

,  .356,  379- 
Litanies,  444. 
Literature,  155. 
Liturgy,  444. 
Living, 
LiyiiT,  44. 
Lob-nor,  393. 


L6b-ptfn,  188,  see  Padma- 
sambhava. 

Lob-ta  (school),  260. 

Lob-sang  tak-pa,  see 
Tso&-K'ap( 

Locan&,  35a 

L0-Png-pa(seet),68. 

Lok&ntarika,  <^ 

Loke^vara  (pnnces),  333. 

Lokp&l,  84. 

Long  (dragon),  410. 

Ld-pbn,  i&, 

LA-tsava,  187. 

Lotus  (symbol  of  perfec- 
tion, etc),  338, 339. 388; 
(liirth  from),  86,  381. 

Love  (brotherly),  tip. 

L6-zang,see  TsoA-E'apa. 

Lu,  see  N&ga. 

Lu-*bum. 

Luck  (ill),  (scapegoat  of), 
512, 

Lucky  days,  455,  457. 

Lung-ta,  409. 

Lung-tog  Yam-Tliso,  233. 

L'nn-se  (  begging-bovrl), 

211,  312. 

Lust,  109,  115,  119. 


Mftdhyamika    (schools), 

II,  124. 
Madroe(Mal-gro),266,376. 
Magi,  doctrine  of,  391. 
Magio-ciroles,  see  Man- 

jala,  (-sentences),  142. 
Magic  (sympathetic),  401 , 

404,446. 
Ma-gom.  74. 
Maguta  (stflpa),  315. 
Mah&-deva,  151, 363,  537. 
Mah&-jfttaka,  540. 
Mah&-kAla,  151,221,363, 

365,  537. 
MaliA-KJ^yapa,  8,   159, 

i6a 
Maha  •  Maugdaly&yana, 

8,  98»  108,  376. 
Mah&-purusha,  129. 
Malia-parinirv&na  satra, 

162. 
Mah&-rajas  (of  quarters), 

84. 
Mah&rftni,  364. 
Maha-raurava  (hell),  95. 
MahA-saAirhika,  10,  123. 
Mah&-siddha,  378. 
Mah&-9ravaka,  378. 
MahA-sthavira,  378. 
MahAtma,  3. 


MahA-ntpanna,  72. 
MahA-vagga.  123. 
M%hA-yAna  doctrine,  10. 

«24.  137. 
Mahoragas,  367. 
Maitreya  (Buddha),  122, 

320.355. 
Maitrl  (love),  136. 
Makara,39i. 
MakntoStapa,ji5. 
Blallas,  crested  Sttlpa  of, 

3«7. 
MAmakI,  35a 
Mamo  (she-devils),  370, 

383. 
Maaasar6vara,  266, 376. 
Manchu(dyiiasty)49, 254. 
Manchuria,  43. 
Man^ala,  144,  163,  181, 

217.  266,  296,  397.  444. 
Mandarawa,  382. 
Mandong,  201. 
Manes,  96. 
MaAgala  (ashta).  392. 
MaAgala-sutta,  135. 
Mang-ja,  189. 
Mang-yul,  26a 
Maiii    (mystic    prayer), 

148  {(prayer-cylinders), 

149  ;  (stone-iimlls,  261. 
Mani-Kah-'bum,  x.,  19, 

166. 
MaAju-ghosha,  356. 
Mafiju-fri  (god  of  Wis- 
dom), 12. 161,339,355, 

460;  (inearnationB),  35, 

231. 
MAn-la   (medical    Bud- 

dhas),  «3. 
Man-mo  (spirits),  371. 
Manning  (Mr.),  2. 
Mantra  (spells),  141, 149; 

(for    rosary),     150; 

(vehicle),  128,  151. 
MantrayAna,  15, 128, 143, 

151. 
Manu  (date  of),  92. 
Manushi  or  human  Bud- 

dhas,  350. 
MAra  (god  of  desire),  6, 

88.    .344.     375  5    (bis 

daughters),    109;   (his 

devUs),  6,  517. 
Marlcl,  219,  361. 
Mar-me-dsAii,  see  Dipaip- 

kara. 
Mar-pa,  5^,  64. 
Marpo-n  (hill),  21. 
Marriage  (by   capture), 

553;  (horoscopes),  458. 
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Mm  (planet),  455. 
Marui (H^rmgods),  33a. 
Maaho  (rill.),  cia. 
Masks  (for  aeton),  5l6 ; 

(mortuary),  496. 497. 
Maaqueradea,  515. 
Materialbm,  76. 
Mati-dhiraja,  38. 
MAtrika  (ynm),  129,  163, 

362- 
Matter  (views  of),  77. 
MaudgalyAyaaa,   S,  98, 

108,  376. 
M&yA  (illusioD),  7,  loi, 

107,  121. 
MA7&(Baddha'siiiotber , 

507. 
May-pole,  410. 
Mayflrftsana  (peaoock 

tlirone),  336,  35a 
Mayflri,  34a 
Me-ba    (geomantio 

figures),  4S7- 
Medical     Buddha-gods, 

Medicine  (sympathetic), 

401,  404.  446. 
Meditation      (DhyAna), 

Meditative 


■m 


(attitude), 

mSL    (firegod),   ^. 
^^496,  5». 
Melong  (mirror),  393. 
Menander.  124,  357,  1541. 
Mendicant  LAmas,  48. 
Men-dong,  261. 
Merchant  monks,  224. 
Mercury  (planet),  199. 
Mercy  (god  of ),  356 ;  (god- 

des8of).3S9  435. 
Merit  (action  of),  loi. 
Meru  (monnt),78,39^,4oa 
Mesmerism,  129. 
Metamorphosis,  loa 
Metaphysics,  76,  159. 
Metempsychosis,  100^226. 
Mewa,  457. 
Middle-path,  il,  124. 
Migmar  (Mars),  455. 
Mifftie-ma,  19a 
Mila-rHspa  (saint),  $$>  64, 

167. 
MUinda,   124,  357i  47^* 

MQinda  paliha,  124. 
MUinda  prafna,  124. 
Mind,  114. 

MindoUing.  55,  73.  173, 
277. 


o  (dynasty),  38. 

Miraoles,247,249 ;  (Chris- 
tian), 307. 
Mirror(magical),393,44C. 

482. 
Misery,    no,   132  ;    (of 

gods),  90. 
Missals,  157. 
Missionaries  (Buddhist), 

B.   376;    (Roman,    in 

Lhisa),  2. 
Mitre.  24.  107. 
MO  (divination),  465. 
Moha,  100,  1 13. 
Monasteries,  2CC  :    (list 

of),  266. 
Mongol,    patronage    of 

Lftmaism,  37f  30.   ^ 
Mongolia  (LAmaism^in- 

trml.  to),  38,  43,  701 


(re-introd.),  «9i. 
dtonflolian  (alphabet  and 
scnptnres),   38,     158; 


(LAma),  45. 
Monkeys,   origin  from, 

t95  (»ynibol),ii$. 
Monkhood,  iTo. 
Monlam    (celebrations), 

422.  « 

Month  (festivals  of),  502. 
Monuments    (religious), 

26t. 
Moral     conduct,      133  ; 

(rules),  134- 
Morality,  132. 
Mom  monastery,  477. 
Moulmein,  36. 
Mountain-gods,  370. 
Mriga-dAva,  134. 
Mucalinda  (Nftga)  34$. 
MudrA  (attitudes),    141, 

Mnhammadan  (expulsion 
of  Buddhism)^  16,  583. 

Mummers,  515. 

Mummery,  144,  224. 

Muni  (sage),  5,  311,  345. 

Music,  432. 

Musical  instruments.  298, 
300:  (notation),  433. 

Musician  (heavenly),  83. 

Myitory-play,  515. 

Mystic  (sentences),  141, 


142 


MystioaTBuddhism.  128, 


Mysticism,  124,  128,  142* 
My  tholo|nr,     76,      324  5 

(of  HindQs),  77,  324, 

366. 


NK-ch'uA    (oracle).   478, 
NAga.  II,  84.   104,  164, 


156,280, 368;  (worship). 

164,2^,429.508. 
NAgaraja,  289. 
NAgAsena,  124.  377*476. 
^mv^  (son^rer),    209, 

^  475»  479*  483. 
Nag-Do  Ch'en-po  (MAha- 

kAfiiXl6«. 
Nag-waA  LO-zaA  O  ja-ts*o. 

39.  47.  227,  233,  253, 
.  327. 

Nali-daj^,  73. 
ftah-t'i-Utan-po,  la 
Nail-paringM  of    LAm 

(as  clianiis),  402. 
Nain  8ingh,  266,  512. 


aA 


NAjArjuna,  8,  10.  11,  15. 

&.  I2S  164,378. 
Naknia,  377. 


NAlanda,  24.64- 
Nal-jor  (=  YogAcArya), 

141. 
NAma-rilpa,  1 10^  11$. 
Namchi  (monastery  J,  259, 

285. 
Nam-c'u  van-dan.  142. 
Names  of  Buddha,  203. 

Names  of    monasteries. 

257.  266, 
Nam-go  (masts),  487. 
Naingyal  (monast),  253, 

272. 
Nam-t'osrAs.  84,  370. 
FfAn  (devil),  372. 
Nanda  (nAga),  368. 
Nandas  (the  nine),  393. 
NaAfla(nlayof),  553. 
Naraka  (liell),  9(X 
^ari-K'or-sum,  265,  266. 
NAro,  16. 

Narthang   (mon.),     156, 
^  I S8.  159.327. 
NAtlia,  56$. 

NAts  (of  Burmese),  365. 
Navakfwa.  ^93. 
Navaniddiii,  393. 
Navang    Lobsang,    see 

Nag-waA. 
Nava-ratna.  393. 
NayabliA,  81. 
NAyakas,  18a 
Ne-chung   (oraole),  478. 

521. 

QQ 
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Necromancers,  478. 
Ne-4en  (chu-tug),  376. 
Non-nii,  170. 
Ken-fc'tt.  170. 
Neophyte,  178. 
Nepal,  8, 20, 44, 260, 284, 
315.382,470;  (canon), 

139- 
NeBtorian    influence    in 

China  and  Tibet,  421. 
Netan  c'u-drug.  376. 
NewarB,  328.  456,  470. 
New-moon  (day),  501. 
New     Year     (feetival), 

Nfbokna,  see  Nirv&na. 
Nidftna,  105,  107,  i  ib. 
Nihilism  (Bophiatio),  125. 
NimboB,  337. 
Sfi&-ma-pa,  55,  68,  72. 
Nirmftna-k&ya,  127,  347. 
Ninrftna,    10,    119,    124, 

l}i-tl'(book),  161. 
Nomen  Khan,  253. 
Non-Ego,  124. 
Norbn  (gem),  389. 
Nor-lia,  55,7a 
Northern  school,  9. 
Nostril  (dosing),  145. 
Nothingness,  125. 
Novice,  178. 
Novitiate      (admission), 

178. 
Number  of  L&mas,  41-52. 
Numerals,  symbolic  use 

Nuns,  160,  170,  202, 274, 

275.  286. 
Nya-thi-tsanpo(king),  19. 
Nying-ma-pa  (sect),  55, 

68,  72. 
Nyi-thi,  161. 


Oaths,  57a/. 
Oblationsi  215,  225. 
Occultism,  128. 
Ocean  jewels,  88. 
Ocean-Lftma,  228. 
Odantapura  vih&ra,  28, 

'o£pag-med,  349. 
'Od-ser,  219,  301. 
Offerings,  296,  423. 
Officials,  187. 
Og-min     (heaven),     85, 

497- 
Olympus,  77,  78.  86. 
Urn,  142,  148,  160,  165. 


Om  mani   padme  ham, 

139.  148. 

0-pa-me,  349 

Oracles,  475  ;  (of  govern- 
ment), 478. 

Order  (of  Lftmas),  168. 

Order,  168. 

Ordination,  185. 

Organs  (sense),  115. 

Original  sin,  115,  160, 
222. 

Orisons,  219. 

Otancipara  (viliftra),  28, 
36,266. 


Paccaya,  106^ 

Pad  ma,  95. 

P^ma-ju&nii,  see  Pad- 
ma-sambhava. 

PttdmaKar-po,  68. 

Padma-pftni,  see  Avalo- 
kita.      • 

Padma-sambhava(Baint), 
(founded  L&maism),  x, 
24.  29,  55,  68,  73.  195. 
203  ;  (departure  from 
Tibet),33;  (deification), 
33. 73.3".  340. 379. 5 18. 
5?5.53«.543..5i5i;a»- 
cip]es),3i ;  (visit  to  Sik- 
him),  44 ;  (to  Bhot&n), 
68* 

Padmftsana  (lotus-seat), 
338. 

P*ag-mo,  see  Dorje-p'ag- 
mo. 

Paintings,  331. 

Palaoe-inonosteryi  see 
Ling. 

Pal-dan,  title  of  AtUfa, 
Lhanio,  Yes'e,  etc. 

PftU  (scriptures),  1 56^  1 59. 

Palingenesis,  icx>,  1 2 1 ,227. 

Pafica-bala.  131. 

Pafica-rakshasa,  131. 

Pailca-sila,  134. 

Pafica-tantra,  163. 

Panch'en  L&ma,  235. 

Panch'en     Rim-po-ch'e, 

235- 
Pandita,  186. 
Pan^urA,  351. 
Panthebm,  122,  129. 
Pantheon,  324. 


Paradise  (Buddha's),  127, 
2i7;(Indra's),  86;(St. 
Padma's),  32. 

Pftramitft  (virtues),  138, 
541. 


Para«u,  341. 
Pari  (L&uia),  326. 
P&ribhogika,  42a 
Pari-nirv&iia,     11,     120, 

122. 
Paritta,       142.       446, 

476. 
Parivr&jika,  178,  185. 
Parkha  (signs),  456. 
Paro  (monastery),  44, 278, 

284.293. 
P&ryva  (monk),  8. 
PataAjali,  128,  141. 
Paternal  Buddhas,  339. 
Path  (eight-fold).  13^ 
Patioca-saiiiuppjldo,  loc. 
Pfttimokkha,  iST 
Pato  (mon.),  44,  278,  284, 

293. 
Patriahais  (list  of),  8. 
Partial  (goddess),  325. 
Peacock,  88 ;  (feathers). 

298.445;(fel»rone).336, 

349. 
Pedong,  284. 
Pehar  (King-devil),  371, 

P«K>n».  43. 158,279,3275 

(Lfttim),  243. 
Pelong,  29,  237. 
Pemakoi,  2^9. 
Pemiongchi,  50, 173,  258, 

^5.  285,  512. 
Penance,  6  ;  (by  proxy), 

«3i9.        ^ 
Penates,  484. 
Perfumes,  394. 
Personality,  112,  121. 
Peshawar,  14. 
Pessimism,  122. 
Phag-mo,     see     Dorje- 

p'agmo. 
Pha-pa,  title  of  Avalo- 

kita/etc. 
Philistinbm  jof  Muham- 

madans),  10. 
Phuuffi,  30. 
Phur-bu,  51,  341,  488. 
Phylacteiies,  402,  531. 
Pictures,  311. 
Pig(symbolof  stupidity), 

109. 
Pilgrims,  305,  278. 
Pindar,  109. 
Pingala,  99. 
Pipal-tree,  337.  • 
Pirit    (ceremony),    142, 

446,  476. 
Pttaka,  159. 
Pittuk  (mon.),  284. 
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PUneU,  199^  454. 
PIaIo,  10,  107,  109. 
PW  515. 
PloUniu;  141. 
Pluto.  90,  367. 
Ptfn-ba,  see  Bdn. 
P'ongi  (Burnieee   monk 

etymoi),  yx 
Pope  (Lftioaist),  37 ;  and 

see  Grand  Lamas. 
Popnlar  LAinainni,  566. 
Poetiires,  14  $. 
Puiala  ]ialaoe,    21,   39, 

40,  aio. 
Pradakiliiiia,  2871  430. 
PraifiA,  125,  161,  356. 
Pralaa-pAramiU,  1 1, 125. 

Pnoanga-mAdbyamika, 

139* 
Praflonaiit.  19. 
I^tiiiiokslia,  160. 
PrailtyaSaiiiuipAdai  ioS< 
Pratyeka  (Baddhaa),  123. 

PravrajyA,  178. 

Pray&g,  377. 

Prayer,  12,  15,  141,  213, 

Prayer-barrels,  149. 
Prayer-cyitndera,      149, 

172,  218. 
Prayer-flags,  408. 
Prayer-formula,  141,213, 

Prayer-macbinee,      149, 

172,  218. 
Prayer-wbeelft,  149,  172, 

ai8,  573- 
Preaeliing  attitnde,  337. 
Precentor,  188. 
Precepte,  134. 
Precious  tbingi,  389. 
Preta,  96. 
Priest,   see   Order  and 

Worsbip. 
Priestcraft,  18,  153,  217. 
Priest-king,  227. 
Printing,  157*319*  327* 
Procession,  168. 
Pronunciation      (rules), 

xvii/ 
Proverbs,  175. 
Pu-kwa,  456. 
Punakba  (mon.),  44, 284. 
Pun4ArIka,  96. 
Pun^»  30. 
Punisbments,  193. 
P'untAoling,  71.  274. 
Punya,  30. 


Pupil,  173. 
Purang,  2601 
P'ur-bn,  51,341,483,488. 
Purgatory,  9a 
Purusba,  129. 

Quarters  (Kings  of),  84. 
QnieiistB,  141. 


?35- 


Vi^l 


Rab-jam-na,  186. 
liailong  (IJlina), 
l<a4eng(mon.),  S^'V^- 
lUga,  109. 
llag-bttsbes,  409^ 
Kaban,  376. 
Rabat,  see  Arbant. 
RAbu  82.  269,  455. 
RAbula,  82,  377. 
Rain-bow  (oordon),  103, 

n  (eompelling),  499 ; 

(worsbip),  508. 
Raivata.  345. 
RAja-griha,  108. 
RAksbasa,  33,  81,  369. 
Ralung,  68. 
Rammocb*e  (monastery), 

23,272,477.508. 
Ransoming   (lite),    265, 

448. 
lUtna(gem),j89. 
Ratna-kata  Satra,    99, 

161. 
Ratna-pani,  351. 
Ratna-sambbaya,      349, 

RAvaaa,  32. 

Rays  Mligbt),  337.  343; 
Re-birtb,    lot,   109;  (of 

Grand  LAroas),  229. 
Red-bato,73;(8ect),  68, 

Refectory,  189,  214. 
Reformation    (LAmaist), 

3^ 
Ref  resbmente  in  cbnroh, 

214,22a 
Refuge  formula,  44a 
Refuges  (ibree),  44a 
Regenerated  LAmas,  227. 
Regent,  235,  240,  253. 
Reincarnation,  too,  121, 

227. 
Relics,  305,318,330;  («* 

Buddha),  7,  319,  420; 

(of  Grand  LAmas),  253. 
Reting  (LAma),  235. 
Retreat  (in  rains),  223. 
Revelations,  56, 165. 


Ubinosceros,  397. 
Rice-oflerings,    205 ;  (of 

universe),  296 ;  (images 

in  Ceylon),  3291 
Rinang,  553. 
Hin-cb*enna-diln,  389. 
Ri-rab  (Mt ),  78, 398, 40a 
Kites,  420. 

Ri-wo-cb'e  (mon.),  379. 
Road  to  bcaven,  492. 
IIoIkss,  200 ;  (giving  of), 

lliil-iia  (Mafijusri).  336. 

liol-iiabi  dorje,  243. 

liontan  Cburcb  (ana- 
logies), xi. 

Rosaries,ao2  {(spells  for), 
150. 

Routine,  212. 

Kndra  (gml),  209,  332. 

Riiffs,  294. 

Uules  (moral),  134,  138, 
160;  (tbirty-six),  171, 
179 ;  (two  bundred  and 
fifty-tbree),  171  ;  (of 
monasteries),  188. 

ROpa(form),  84, 115. 

Russia  (LAmaism  in), 
9.  4«.  282. 

Salidag  (local  genii),  371, 

484. 
S*abduA  (tiUe),  179. 
SaeriBce,  425 ;  (flesb),  495, 

}27;(burnt),  432,  533; 

(dogs),  529 ;  (hnnan), 

516. 
Saddliarma  -  pnndarlka, 

126,  138,  142,  162.    • 
Sa-g6  masts,  484. 
Saints,  376. 
Haint-womliip.  33,  376. 
^kra.  see  Indra. 
Bakrid-iMmA,  136. 
{^kti   (female   energy), 

129. 
Sakya  (monastery),  69, 

274 ;  (««^)j  37,  55.  ^ 
Sakya  (pandita),  37,  ^, 

227. 
9Akya-muni,  5  5  (image), 

341;  fdeatb),  7,    i6^ 

yx'f  (temptation),  6; 

(tbe  "  Second  "),  370. 
Sakya  pa  (sect),  37,55,69. 
8Ala  (tree),  7.  1^.  308. 
SaniAdbi,  138,  141. 
Saman  (God  in  Ceylon), 

3^5. 
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Sftmanera,  156. 
SamanUi-bhadra,  14,  72, 

^  »3i.  349.  358.     , 

Sambhala,  283,  506. 

Sambhara,  151,  163,  363. 

8ambboga-k&ya,  127,347. 

Sam-bhota,  21. 

Sama&ra,  lO,  109, 126. 

Samvara,  151,  163,  36^ 

Samyak-Sambaddha 
(title  of  9&kya  Muni). 

Sam-ytta  (monast.  foun- 
ding),   28,    108,    266, 

478.  SU- 

Sandal  (maary),  207. 
Bangaciieling  (niona8t.)i 

50,  258. 
SaAgba,  169. 
SaAghArAnia,  261. 
SaAgb&tU  20a 
Sangkar,  266,  278,  283. 
S^'Kyi^  ^^  Buddha. 
SaAii&ra,  io»  109,  126. 
SaAskftra,  106,  iia 
S&nta-raksliiU,  28,  315. 
Sapataratna,  39a 
Saptaparna,  377. 
Harana,  337. 
S&raAga-n&tk,  360. 
Sftriputra,  8,  376. 
8&rira.330.42a 
S&m&tk,  134,  360. 
Sarvftstivada,  124. 
Sas-kya   (uionattt.),    69, 

274 ;  (sect),  37.  55.  69. 
Satecha.  330,  497. 
Sattva,  112,  423. 
Saturn,  455. 
Sautrftnta.  162. 
Scales  (ordeal  of),  113. 
Schools   (northern    and 

southern),  9. 
Schoi>enhaner,  107,  12a 
Scorpion   (charm),    405 ; 

(exorcism),  488. 
Scriptures,  155. 
Sculpture,  239. 
Scythian,  8,  108,  541. 
Seal,202;  (Grand  Lama's), 

242.  304. 
Seas  (seven),  78. 
Sects,  54. 

Sedent  (postures),  335. 
Selenginnk,  282. 
Self,  112. 

Self -consciousness,  iia 
Self -extinction,  138. 
Self-sacrifice,  138. 
Self -sprung  (images),  328. 
SeA-c%n  rimiMi-cTre,  243. 


Seng-dong-ma      (devil), 

430W 
Sermons  (Buddha's),  13$. 
Serpent,  see  N&ga ;  (ohar- 

mer),  552. 
Serra  (mon.),  63, 189, 269. 
Seven  (jewels,  eto,)^  389, 

Sl£b-'4ung  (title),  179. 
Shadow     (of     Buddha), 

318. 
Shakya-thuba,  343. 
Shamanism,   19,  26,  29, 

ss»  420. 

Sha-mar,  81. 
Shauibliala,  283,  306. 
Sham-ch'o-^uA,  307. 
Shaving  head.  179. 
Sheep's   shoulder-blades 
„  (divining  by),  465. 
Sheldrake,  aoo. 
Shen-rab  (god),  30. 
Sher-chin,    see    PraJOft 

P&ramitft. 
Sht-je-pa,  74« 
Shin-je,  see  Varna. 
Shiiit«»ism,  27,  393- 
Shrines,  305. 
Siam^  8,  9. 
Siberia,  43,  282. 
Sibi  (J&taka),  550. 
Sickness  (curing),  401. 
Siddha,  152,271. 
Siddh&rta,  5. 
Siddhi,  141,  152,378. 
Sikliini  (intro.  •orL&nm- 

ism  to),  44  51,52,  284; 

(L&mas   of),   45.   244; 

^.i^\»8)«  341. 379. 
gikhin,  346. 
Slla  (moral  rules),  134. 
$Iladitya,  138. 
Silk  (robes),  20a 
Sin  (word  for),  175. 
Si&hanada,  151,  207,  356. 
S'inje,  see  Yaina. 
Sirios_(dog-star),  510. 
Slta  (Tarft),  359. 
Siva,  14,  330. 
Sixfold   (states  of  life), 

101. 
Six-syllabled  spell,  148. 
Skandha,  114. 
Skull-bowl,  299. 
Skull -drum,  300. 
Sky-demons,  487. 

Sling,  341. 375.  483.  „ 
Snake-demigods,  368. 
Soap,  214. 
So-b«{n,  188,  237. 


Sod-nam  Oya-ts'o,  233. 

8ol-p5n,  188,  237. 

Soothsayers, 451,  475. 

Sorcery.  475. 

Sorrow,  132. 

Soa&nika,  381. 

Soul,  111,  112,  121,  126, 

141. 
Soup  in  church.  220. 
Southern  school,  9. 
Space,  77.  264. 
8par9a,  no. 
Spells,  150. 
Spinoza,  122. 
^r&ddha,  99. 
brag-dliarft,  81, 
Sr&uiana,  136. 
Sramaiiera,  136. 
Srftvaka  (hearer),  136. 
SrAvastI,  135,  161. 
Srong-tean-gam-po,     19, 

22,  551. 
Brot-ftppanna,  136. 
Staff  (mendicants'),  211. 
Stars  (influence  of),  45a 
Statues,  339. 
Stature      of      mythical 

Buddhas,  345. 
Sthavira,  171 ;  (sixteen), 

376. 
Storm  (-ffod),  332. 
Si^apa,  202. 
Styx  (Buddhist),  92. 
Su-daryana,  88. 
SudhftnaJutaka,  551. 
Suffering  (origin  of),  133. 
Sukh&vati,  127,  139. 
Sumatikirti     (Tso&-k*a- 

pa). 
Sumedha,  346. 
Sumeru,78,  398,  400. 
Sum -pa  k'anpo,  20. 
Sunday  (Buadhist),  501. 
Sung-Yun,  541, 
Sun-worship,  13, 127,347. 
Sanyata,  125. 
SupernatunU     (powers), 

141.152,378. 
Sunuountine     Buddhas 

(on  images),  338. 
Satra,  159, 162. 
Satr&nta,  123, 162. 
Suvamadvipa,  36. 
Svastika  (cross),  30, 389, 
Svayambhun&tn  (stupa), 

3I5« 
Swan  maidens.  552. 
Syllables  (mystic),  142. 
Symbols,   341,   387;   (in 

liats),  197. 
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Tables  (of  LAniaa),  294. 
Tachog,  Bee  Flaga,  and 


Hayagrtva. 

Tii-wajmon.l,  — ^ 

Tag-mar  cliani,  516. 


TaWh-wa  (mon.),  38a 


I 


''ag-p'n  (eaves),  257; 
.  ag-ten  (monasfe.).  7a 
Tale  Lama,  39, 227. 
Talbmane,  402,  531. 
Talttiig(«ect).  55,69. 
Tamch'og,    aee     Haya- 

gtlva. 
Tamdin,  aee  Hayagiiva. 
Tam-ze  (sBrfthnan). 
Tangat,  266,  581. 
TUn-gyll-Uiig,  253 ;  (plan 

of),  52X 
Tangyur(oomnientariee), 

TaAiik,iio,  116. 

Tan  jar,  157. 

TUn-ma  (sne-devlle),  27, 

371,382,529. 
Tanfcaliaed  eouls,  96. 
T*aAt*oA.gyiapo,  ^s« 
Tantra,  129,  152,  163- 
T&ntriem,  14. 
T'aAyig  (books),  165. 
Taoism,  19. 


Tftril,  22.  2^.  258.  360^ 

551 ;  (worship  of ), 
TilranaUia,   43,    55, 


435 
^  ^    ,.    ..>  70, 
240,  282,  327. 
Tartars,  9, 
Tflnliiding,   50^  S3,  258, 

285,  512. 
TAsltiff6-nia&,  264. 
TiUhi  L&ma,  230, 
Tftnlii-lhonpo,    63,    189, 

^260,270,535 
T&Alii-rab-ka,  49. 
Tftshisodon  (monast),  44, 
2S4. 

Tatli«gaja,i22,345,353- 
Tats  in  (Home),  422. 
Tawa,  61. 
Tea    serriee    (general), 

I9«.  2»5« 
Tea-drinking,  214, 
Teaching  atutodc^  134. 
Teeth  (relics),  308. 
Telopa  (monks),  64* 
Temples,  287. 
Temptation    (Daddha's), 

Ten  prohibitions),  134. 
Ten-del  (NidAna),  105. 
Tengri,  372. 
T  eng'pa,  la 
T'eng-wa,  202. 


Ten-gye-ling,  253 ;  (plan 

of),  522. 

Tent  (god).  70;  (taber- 
nacle), 282. 

Terma  (revelations),  57, 
5«.  »65. 

Terminology  (Buddhist), 
165. 

Ter-pa-ling,  339. 

Teshu  Lftma,  230, 

Text-books,  174. 

Thang  Chu  (record),  20. 

Thang-kar  pass,  i,  2. 

Tlia6-yig  ser-t'eik,  45. 

Thetsfio  Buddhisni,  126. 
Theogony,  122. 
Theosopfiy,  128. 
Thigh-bone  trumpets,  48, 

30a 
Thin-le-Gya-U*o,  233. 
Thi-Srong-de-tsaa,  24, 30, 

Tho.  33a 

Thohns  (mon.),  283. 

Tlionmt*Sambho(a,2l,22. 

Thor,  88. 

Tho-wo,  330. 

Three  gems,  346, 388, 390. 

443* 
Three  Holies.  346,  443. 
Three  lief  iiges,  44a 
Thaff-je-ch'en-po,j356. 
Thm^ol,  434,  448,  502, 

51a 
Thumi  Sanibhota,  21, 22. 
Thunderbolt,  1 5.25,27,&c 
Tibet  (pre-Buddhist),  19^ 
Tiger-aevils,  516b 
THg.se,  266,  283. 
Tilopa  (monk),  64. 
Timed  Kun-dJin  (J&taka 

„  play).  54a 

Tft|[e  (mon.),  274,  533. 
Tisn,  2ip,  577. 
Titans,  81. 
T*o.  33&. 

T61nng  (monast.),  51. 
Tonsui^,  179. 
Tope,  262. 
Top-knot,  179. 
Tor-ma  cakes,  297. 
Tortoise,  305. 
Tortnro;  568. 
T'o-t*ori*nan-tsan,  19. 
Trading  monks,  224. 
Transcendental  wisdom, 

i6a 
Transmigration,  100,226. 
TrayastriAsa,  86. 


Tree  (of  heaven),  81,  86, 
88,96;(Christma8),8i. 
Trigrams,  394. 


igrams, 
-i-kaya,  1 


Tri-kaya,  127.  347. ,     ^ 
Tri-murti  (of  Lamaisni), 

355- 
Tnnity,  346,  347. 
Tri-pi^ka,  159. 
Tri-ratna,  33,  388,  390. 
Tri-sarana,  34a 
Trisima,  no,  116. 
Trif  Ola,  342. 
Trividagni,  114. 
Tri-vidya,  in. 
Trumpets,  298. 
Truths,  132. 

Tsa.cha,330»497. — 
Tsam-ch*5-duii,  307. 
Tsa-mo-ling,  253. 
Ts'e-gug,  447- 
TsVnieh*Oling,  253. 
Ts'e-pag.meii,  348. 
Ts*e-ring  elie-Aa,  37a 
Tsi-pa.45i. 
TsoA-K'apa,  38,  54,  W» 

198,  223,  227,  268,  280, 

292. 
Tsug-tor  ( Ushnlsha),  36a 
T*uba  (=9akya). 

T;ag,.i47. 

T  ug-je  ch  en-po.  156. 

Tui-sol,  434,   448,   502, 

51a 
T*ul-ku,  232. 
Tung-rarapa,  i86. 
Tun-mon,  434. 
Turquoises,  209,239, 557. 
Tnshita  (heaven),  77,  86, 

128. 
Tntelaries,  152, 3611  (mc* 

tarial),  58,63,65,69,72. 


U,  province,  265. 
Udanas,  162. 
Udanavarga,  162. 
Udandapura,  28,  36,266. 
Uddesika,  43a 
Udvana,  26,    197,    306, 


Umbrella,  392,  393. 
Um-dse     (ollicer),     188, 

293- 
Universe  (Buddhist),  77  ** 

(oflering  of),  296,  397; 

see  Mandala, 
Upadana,*  I  la 
Upadhyaya,  31, 171, 172. 
Upairupta,  8,  120,  442. 
UpaR,  159.  376. 
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Upa.me,34^ 

Upaii&nda,  568. 

UpOaakft,  17a 

UpMftmpadA  (fall  ord- 
ination), 185. 

UpAsika,  170. 

Upasatha(faatday8),i78. 

UranuB,  567. 

Urga,  43,  70,  a40,  281. 

Ur|[viln-gya-ta  o  (LAiua), 
xfl,45. 

Urgyliii.pa(8ecfc). 

Utai-fthan,  279. 

Utpalft,  95. 

Utlara  (title).  28. 

Uttarakuru,  80, 377. 

Uttara  uaAga,  201. 

Vafflavara,  414. 
Vim>bft8hika,  123. 
Vaipnla,  161 »  162. 
Vairoeana  Baddha,   15, 

127.  349- 
Vairoeana   (L&ma),    29, 

43S- 
Vai^ftll  (oouncil),  10, 133. 
Vai»ravanft,84.  368,  370. 
Vaitarani,  92. 
XN™\y.2S.27,etc. 
Vajra-bliairava,  62,  131, 

362. 
Vajrftclrya.  151,  179. 
Vairacedika,  161. 
VajradAkkini,  jfA, 
Vajra-Jlliara,    61  •     130, 

352. 
Vajra-dhata,  144,  145. 
Va^ra-garbha,  144,  145. 
Vajrap&ni,  13,  86,  150, 

v^56.  365. 
Yajra-p'orba,     70,    72, 

303« 
Vajr&sana,  305. 


Vajra-sattva,  15,  y^t, 
Yajra  vilruhi,  see  Dor je- 

p'agnio. 
Vajra-yana,  ic,  151. 
yajriptttra(T  Vasuputra), 


Val 


.kula» 


Vakula*  377. 
Vandya  (?Bande),  171. 
Vanialiing,  141,  564. 
V&r&hi,  150,  163. 
Varsha,  223. 
Varuna,  W. 
Vasubandhn,  13,69, 128. 
Vasu-niitra,  8. 


Vasuputra,  57,  69. 

Veda  (god),  371  ;  (scrip- 
tures). 6. 

VedanA,  no. 

VedAnta,  122. 

Vedic  cbarnui,  401. 

Vehicles,  10,  15. 

Venuvana,  lofiC  161. 

Vessantara  (tale  en- 
acted), 541. 

Vestments,  194. 

Via  media,  11. 

Vioar  apostolious  of 
LliAsa,  2. 

Vidarbba,  11. 

Videlia,  80,  543. 

VibAra  (mon.)t  2SS. 

VijfiAna,  iia 

Vinava,  60, 159. 

Virgil,  loa 

Virtues  (practice  of),  138. 

Virfidbaka,  8j.  84.  3y>- 

VirOpAksba,  84, 289. 

Visions  (four),  91. 

Vif  va-bbu,  346. 

Vi9va-karma,  313. 

Vifvantara,  138 ;  (play), 

Vifva-pAni,  35a 
Vitoraga  392. 
Volpi,  182. 
Votive  offerings,  133. 
Vulcan,  313,  367.  404. 
Vulture's  peak,  161. 

War-god,  89,  374. 
Water    (festival),    $09; 

(holy),  298 ;  (offerings). 

427. 
Way,  the  true,  133. 
Weapons  (magical),  483* 
Week  (days),  454. 
Wench'eng  princess,  20, 

23- 

Wbeel  (symbol),  389; 
(of  the  Law),  134.  337, 
390  5  (of  Life),  102. 

Widow's  mite,  319. 

Will  (unconscious),  113, 
119. 

Wine,  221,  225  ;  (obla- 
tions), 225.  495. 

Wisdom  (deified),  12,  3s, 

161,  339.  355;  (tMk?*- 

oendental),  11 ,  125, 160. 

Wish-granting      (cow), 

87;  (tree),  81,86,88,96. 


Witch-women,  366,  369. 
WitnwiB  (attitude),  336, 

344* 
WlxardprieBta,  24,  378. 
Works,  30, 100, 106,222, 

Worlds,  84,  loi. 
Worship  (objects),   324, 
387 ;  (celebrations),  17, 

Wu*tai  shan,  279. 
XyIogra|)bB,  157, 

Yab-yum  (conjugal  dei- 
ties), 129,  362. 
Yak  (god),  373;  (mwk), 

Ya£ha,8i,84.369;(In. 
dra  as  a),  84,  86. 

Yakshini,  369. 

Yama,  86,  90,  367. 

Yama-mari,  304;  (hea- 
vens), 86. 

YamAntaka,  90,  362. 

Yama  rocks,  81. 

Yain-dog-ts'o  (lake),  233, 
275. 

Yan-c'an-ma  (=  Saras- 
vatt). 

Yan-gug,448. 

Yantra,  144,  387. 

Yarlung,  2a 

Yellow-liat  (sect),  61. 

Ye-e'e-gon-po.  365. 

Vidag,  96. 

Yidam,  361. 

Yoga,  13,  128,  141. 

YogAcArya,  14,  128,  147. 

Yogi,  13.  128,  141. 

Yong-grub. 

YOn-tan,  222. 

Yul-k'or-rung,  I 

Yum,  129,  163 

Yun-drung,  3I 

Yunnan,  254. 

Z'al-thang,  328. 
Z'alu  (LAma),  326,  333. 
Zang-Kjir,  266,  283,  278. 
Zeus,  86.  356,  367. 
Z'i-je-pa,  74. 
Z;i-wa(miid  deity),  333. 
Z'ung  (spells),  141,  402, 


Ataiiliar)!  Wiotki  on  Sl[fgl)ait(fi(tait« 


Fourth  Edition.    Three  vols.,  crown  dvo,  189.. 
HI8T0BT  OF  THE  WAB  IN  AFGHANISTAN. 

By  Sir  Jorh  W.  Katb,  Author  of  "The  Sepoy  War,"  etc. 

Second  Edition.    Demy  8vo,  with  Map,  188. 

HI8T0BT  OF  AFGHANISTAN. 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the  War  of  1878. 

By  Ool.  G.  B.  Mallmov,  O.S.I. 

Demy  8vo,  with  Mnp,  2l8. 

THB  AFGHAN  WAB,  1879-80. 

Being  a  Oomplete  Narrative  of  the  Capture  of  Oabul,  the  Sieffe  of 
Bheipur,  the  Battle  of  Ahmed  Khel,  the  brilliant  March  to 
Oanoahar,  and  the  Defeat  of  Ajrub  Khan,  with  the  operatiouB  on 
the  Helmond,  and  the  settlement  with  Abdur  Bahman  Khan. 
By  Howard  HufSMAF,  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Pirnuer 
(AUahabad),  and  the  DaUy  liewi  (London). 


Second  Edition.     Boyal  8to,  33b. 

THB   BUBBIAN   ABMT   AND   ITS   0AMPAIGN8 

IN  TUBKBT  IN  1877-8. 

By  F.  y.  QEBurs,  Lieut.  U.S.  Army,  and  lately  Military  Attache  to 

the  (T.S.  Legation  at  St  Peterabnrgh. 

Crown  8vo,  Illustrated  7s.  6d. 

BUSSIA'S   BAHiWAT  ADVANOB    INTO 
OBNTBAIi  ASIA. 

Notes  of  a  Journey  from  St  Petersburgh  to  Samarkand.   By  O.  Dobsoiv. 

The  Standard  Work  on  the  Indian  Hutby. 

Cabinet  Edition.    Six  vols.,  crown  8vo,  6s.  each, 

HI8T0BT  OF  THB  INDIAN  MUTINT,  1867-8. 

By  Sir  J.  W.  Katb  and  Col.  0«  B.  Mallmon. 

"MeMTS.  W.  H.  AUen  k  Go.  lutTe  done  a  public  serrice  by  brinfing  ilie  beet  UUln* 
able  DftrratiTe  of  Che  Indlsn  Mutiny  within  the  reech  of  a  laif  e  number  d  readem.** 


Fourth  Edition.     With  3  M^  and  6  Pkms  Gs. 

A  HI8T0BT  OF  THB  INDIAN  MXJTINT. 

By.T.  R.  E.  HoLMM. 

•"The  beet  aeoount  of  that  erent  now  offered  to  the  imbUc**— 0^o&«. 
•The  atyle  ie  food  throushout**— aS/wctelor. 


W.  B.  ALLMM  *  00.,  ZOXITSB,  18.  WATXALOO  FI^AOB,  S.W* 


Cftt  asar  in  tht  €a^ 

Bmaed  EditioDy  with  74  IllostaUioiifl  and  a  ii0w  Mmp  of  tlie  Empire. 
Two  Toki,  dem J  8vo,  428. 

THB  MIDDIjB   KDrODOK:    its  Geography,  Gk>vem- 
ment,  literature.  Aria,  and  Histmy.     Bj  S.  Wnia  Wumamh, 
ULD. 
*«  Hie  ituidanl  work  on  the  nibieci.*— ^ol«. 

Demy  8vo,  with  New  Mi^,  12b,  6d. 

A  SHORT  HISTORT  OF  CHINA:  an  Account  for 
the  general  reader  of  this  ancient  Empire  and  People.  By 
DamrrBfOB  C.  Boui4iaBy  Author  of  "England  and  RiuBia  in 
Central  Ada^^etc. 


'^Thote  who  study  Chinese  history  will  find  in  Mr.  Bonlger  a  Tsry  oompetent  snd 
instructire  guide."— Ac  Timet. 

Demy  Svo,  lUoetrated,  18s, 

OORBA :  The  Hermit  Nation.     I.     Ancient  and  Mediae- 
val History.    II.  Political  and  Social  Ooiea.    III.  Modem  and 
Recent  History.     By  W.  E.  GaiFra,  late  of  the  Imperial  Vniver- 
sity  of  Toldoy  Japan ;  Author  of  "  The  Mikado  Empire.** 
«  Mr.  UriiBs'  work  is  the  most  relisblo  sutliority  on  *  Gone.' " 

Demy  8vOy  with  Portrait  and  Map^  188, 

EVENTS  IN  THE  TABPING  REBELLION.  Being 
reprints  of  MSB.  copied  by  General  QoaPOH,  O.B.,  in  his  own 
handwriting,  with  monograph  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  A. 
EoMORT  Hakb,  Author  of  '*  The  Story  of  a  Ohinese  Gordon." 

'*A  valuable  and  graphic  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  affsirs  in  China  at  the 
most  critical  period  of  its  histoiy."— X€«{«  Jlercwry, 

Demy  8vo,  with  12  full-page  lUusti-ations,  15s. 

FARTHEST    EAST,    AND    SOXTTH,    AND    WEST. 

Notes  on  a  journey  home  through  Japan.     By  an  Akgi^Ikdiak. 

**  Ono  of  the  most  entertaining  records  of  travel  tliat  has  been  published  this 
season.  It  is  bright  and  humorous  witliout  being  trivial,  and  picturesque  without 
iNting  dull,  and  is  illustrated  by  some  excellent  plates."— A'riN»ji£fAa»i  QazdU. 

Hoyal  8vo,  with  2  Maps  and  25  Coloured  Plates,  31s. 

AD   ORIENTEM.      Travels   in   India,   Ceylon,   Straits 

Settlements,   China,   Japan,   and   North   America.      By  A.   D. 

FaBDaBioxsoir,  F.R.G,S. 

''His  journey  is  excellently  well  told.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  executed  witli 
much  taste."— illAejutvm.  w* 


W.  H.  AXLBK  db  OO.,  LIMITSD,  13,  WATERLOO  PI<A0B,  8.W. 


GREAT    REDUCTIONS 

IM  THE  PKICCS  OK  THE 

PUBLICATIONS   OF 

MESSRS  W.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO,  LONDON, 

JUST   PUKCHASED   UY 

JOHN    GRANT, 

llirHOi:«E2BJLr<E2        BOOlCBESX^I^ESRy 

EDINBURGH. 


Miscellaneous  Works z 

Scientific  Works 29 

Natmml  Histoiy. 

BoUnj.  ' 

Motses,  Fonp,  &c 

Veterinary  Works  and  Agriculture  -       -    34 

India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  East  •       •    36 


The  Reduced  Prices  of  Uieie  Book*  can  be  had  00  applicatkm 
to  anj  BookieUer  at  Home  and  Abroad.  The  Published  Prices  are 
aflbced  to  each  book. 


The  Trade  supplied  direct,  or  through 
Messrs  SIMPKIN,  Makshall  &  Co.,  London. 


Great  Reductions  in  this  Cataiogut 


CATALOGUE. 


ARTHUR  PENRIIYN  STANLEY,  D.D.  (Dean  of  WesttMittUcr), 

Scripture  Portraits  and  other  Miscellanies 
collected  from  his  Published  Writings.  By 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

VERY  REV,  FREDERICK  W.  FARRAR,  D.D,,  F.R,S. 
(Arckdeac^i  of  VVestiniHsterY 

Words  of  Truth  and  Wisdom.  By  Very 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 
SAMUEL  WILBERFORCE,  D,D,  (Bishop  of  IVinchesicrY 

Heroes  of  Hebrew  History.  Crown  8vo, 
gilt  top,  5s. 

Uniform  with   the  above. 
CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

Miscellanies  from  the  Oxford  Sermons  of 
John  Henry  Newman,  D.D.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


i^Missrs  W.  H.  AiUn  &*  Co.'t  PMuaHcns.  3 

CAPTAIN  JAMBS  ABBOTT. 

Narrative  of  a  Joimiej  fnm  Herat  to  Khiva,  Moecow,  and  St 
Peteratmivli  during  the  hue  Rusmn  invesion  at  Khiva,  with  Map 
and  Portrait    a  von.,  demy  8vo,  241. 

1hrott|bovl  tha  whola  ol  hit  Joamaj,  hit  rtadtn  art  tod  fto  takt  tha  ka«Mtl 
latonalfi  hiMalf.  aad  taoh  iDdivMaai  ol  hit  llllto  tnllt.    Tha  moal  rtmarfcabto 
anaodolt  ol  Ihto  narl  of  hto  loanty  It  aoiiotffnlBg  tha  proatoaMoa  of  tha  Jawa,  for  an 
alkRod  laaall  ftoKhamaM&iiitii,  BOl  obIUm  tha  prtlal  of  Ohrittla^ 
thadaya  ol  tha  tlmttdtra 

Float  81  rataWbaigh.  Oaplala  AbboU  ralanad  lo  KaalaiMi,  whart  ha  glvca  an 
anatl^  aooaaalol  tho  dl/aaiilttot,  and  BMntal  aad  phjrttoal  dittroattt  of  hit  Affhan 
followtr.  Iha  baokaoaolndtavilh  tha  aathor'tratata  to  India,  aad  with  Botiotaol 
tha  flilaol  ataM  ol  tha  hrflHdnalt  hi  whan  wahava  batn  moat  hitaiaatad  bjrhit 
■arratlTa. 

"Tha  woife  wni  wan  rtaai  ptrataL  Tha  moot  latrlaaloallj  ▼aloaMa  portlua  It 
pwtept  that  wbloh  rtlatat  to  tha  wriltrit  adfaotorat  la  Khaarim,  and  ai  tba  Cowl  of 
Khlfai  bat  tha  prataal  ilatt  taapartt  a  ptaallar  latarttt  to  tht  tkalohtt  of  Buahui 
abaraoltr  and  BoMay»'*^"J6tad>a  Jtbawtiitf* 

MRS  R.  K.   VAN  ALSTINB. 

Charlotto  Corday,  and  her  Life  daring  the  French  Revolntioo.  A 
Biography.    Crown  8to,  5s. 


••It  It  atrltlaly  ttia^a  thai  whtn  hMorjr  It  notatkad  lor  ptotufaaattt  «nd 
^ . ^^  iMllih-lor  ao r 


tatirittli^  tabjaott,  ao  oaajmt  jrai  tald 
aad  oar  owa  rtaollMlloa  aayiporlt  har 
Oardaj.    Tha 
aalthlaol 


with  tha  tloiy  ol  Ohailotit  i ..    

iloiy  aavani  laaahM  dataUt  thai  graally  htighlta  Ht  affaof-ifl^ttCafar. 

EDWARD  L.  ANDERSON. 

How  to  Ride  and  School  a  Horae,  with  a  Syiicm  of  llcinc 
Gymnasllci.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  crown  8vo, 
2a.  6d. 

••  Aa  admliaMa  pnotlotl  taaaaal  of  rldhMi.*'-aM(«aiflfi. 

••Tha  book  dwitv  ptrtil  by  all  who  hava  rtttllagt  with  howtt,"— Bfnarfafftaai 


thaaldba 


MwhBffvotlotltol  oooiat  ttttiillil.  H  It  tgwUly  ii mini ry  thai  tha  pfaalloa 
ba  laidad  by  toma  prladpla,  aadtha  atalnat  who  adovit  tha  tthodt  as- 
Md  itaoaiBitadtd  by  Mr  Aadtraoa  It  aoCUkaly  la  wgw*  hit  oheiaaol  aa  la» 


D.  T.  ANSTBD  tmd  R.  G.  LATHAM. 

The  Channel  lalanda.  Revised  and  Edited  by  E.  Toulmin  Nicolle. 
Third  Edition,  profniely  lllustimted,  crown  8vu,  71.  6d. 

••AattfvlaadaattrtalBhif  book.  Tha  work  It  waO  dona^  and  to  thoaa  who  ba«a  not 
ovaapaldaaTtacvtalttathlt  btaattfal  groap  It  It  oatoatolad  to  oaaat  a  aitai«  dtalia 
la  ai|teiaa«l  talaj  Hi  attrtatloBt.*'~ltoilf  Canwifrfg. 

••  Wa  aia  aittaativ  glad  ta  tat  a  aaw  adlMoa  af  thia  faattaaUac  work.  ...  All 
who  know  tht  ObMatI  lahndt  thooM  latd  thto  odariiabto  bookiaad  aMoy  who  laod 
tht  book  win  otrtthily  not  rtat  aaifl  Ihty  know  Iht  ObtHMl  Ialoa«la.'*-atoeft  aad  ITMc 


PROFESSOR  D.  T.  ANSTBD. 
Water,  and  Water  Snnily.     Chieay  with  reference  to  the   British 
Isfauids.    With  Maps,  tvo,  18a. 

Tawaa  aad  Ihtir  waltraappi J  It  baaaarfag  a  olaaM 


Any  B9oh$lkr  mi  Howu  mmd  Abroad. 


Great  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 


MAJOR  J.  ff,  LAWRBNCB^ARCBBR,  Bengal  H.P, 

The  Orders  of  ChiTalry,  from  the  Original  Statutes  of  the  various 

Ortlcrs  of  Knighthooa  and  other  Sources  of  Information.     With  \ 

Portmiis  and  €i  Plates,  beantiftiUj  colonred  and  heightened  with 

gold,  4to,  coloured,  £6,  6s.,  Plain,  £1.  3s, 

**  lUjoff  lAwnno»-Anher  hM  praduoed  a  leMrned  mm!  t»liubl«  work  ia  his  aoooiml 

or*Th«Onlwior  Ohlvalr/.'    H«  MshaiM  that  th«  obJMi  of  iho  book  is  to  raivply  a 

■uoolnoi  Moount  ol  tbo  oiiivslrie  oraor«  In  a  oonvsnlwit  form.    Tho  Utoiary  form  of 

tho  work  is  amply  oonTaniont  for  rofersoot  and  study.    Iti  matoilal  form  oookl  bo 

oonveniont  only  to  some  knight  of  tho  timao  whoa  armour  was  worn  in  tho  flokl,  and 

mon  woro  otronfor  tn  tho  arm  thnn  thoy  aro  now.    It  is  a  haadsomo  volume.    Tho 

slaoofthobookisdoubUossdaoto  thelntrodaotlonoC  a  serioo  of  engmvod  platosof 

tho  badgeo  and  orassos  of  tho  various  oidors  dosoribod.    Thoso  platos  aro  osooutod  in 

a  finished  stylo,  and  fivo  tho  work  an  oxooptional  value  tor  students  of  horshllo 

symbottan.   The  suthor  may  be  oongialulatod  on  the  soooossful  issue  of  a  laborious 

and  useful  tssk.''-&otfiNan,  14th  lUy  1888. 

SIR  BDWIN  ARNOLD,  Af.A.,  Autkor  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,''  &*c. 
The  Book  of  Good  Counaels,  Fables  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the  Hito- 
pad^sa.     With  Illustrations  bv  Gordon  Browne.      Autograph  and 
Portrait,  crown  8vo,  antique,  gilt  top,  5s. 
•^— >  The  Same.    Superior  Edition,  boiutifully  bound,  78.  6d. 

**Itiseolooffslnoe8irKdwln  Arnold's  Indian  tablssworoUi  prbit  that  thay  awy 
piaotloslly  be  regarded  as  a  now  book.  In  thsniselvus  they  aro  slmost  tho  fathen  of 
all  faUo,  lor  whoross  we  know  ol  no  souroo  whonoe  the  '  HitopedSss '  oouhl  havo 
boon  borrowed,  there  are  ovklenoes  of  its  lusplrstlon  and  to  spare  In  fiklpai,  In  Mtm, 
and  in  moot  of  tho  later  lsbulists."-PaliiralfOaMt<s.  t—  ■—  «^ 

••These  ourious  end  fssobiaUair  stories  from  the  Sanskrit  whioh  8U  Mdwaid 
Arnold  hso  retold  hi  'The  DootTot  Good  Oounoels'  give  us  the  key  to  the  heart  of 
modem  India,  the  writer  telle  ue,  as  well  se  the  iplondld  reoord  of  her  enoieut  gode 
Mid  gloriee,  quaint  nerrativee,  as  full  of  ripe  wisdom  as  the  sonas  of  Hiawatha,  and 
with  the  seme  ourious  blending  of  ■tnteoratt  and  wood-nugio  In  them.'*— ^«<ly 
Ttitgrmpk, 

*ra  new  edition  oomeo  to  hand  of  this  delightfnl  work-a  flt  oompanlon  to  *  Awpls 
Fablee' end  the*  Jungle  Book.'    Bir  Bdwhi  hso  done  weU  to  lopub&hthls  rsobid  of 
lee  Mid  pootioelmaxhas  from  the  Banikrit    And  the  Uluetrattons,  a  spool- 


1  ol  whioh  we  give  here,  wliat  shall  we  say  of  themt   Bbnply  that  they  are  equal 
hetext.    No  more  plesesnt  eerlee  of  *  Qood  Oounesis'  Is  it  poerible  to  And,  Mid  wo 
are  oonvinoed  that  It  Is  not  an  111  oooneel—far  from  It— to  advlee  our  reedevs  to  forth* 


of  all  the  other  veraoious  nhroniolee 


IndUn  etoriee  Mid  pooUoel  maxhas  from  the  Banikrit    And  the  Uluetrattons,  1 

■  ■  "i  we  give  here,  ^   " 

Nomoreplesa 
Ithatltisnot 
with  get  this  ohermlng  work.    They  will  derive  not  a  little  pleaeure,  and  perehanoe 
inetroetlon,  from  a  perneel  of  the  etory  of  the  Jaokal,  deer,  and  orow,  of  the  tiger  Mid 
the  traveller,  of  the  Uon,  the  jeokide,  and  the  bull,  of  the  bhMk  soake  and  golden 
ohehi,  of  the  frogs,  and  the  old  lerpent,  and    ^        ^'        '  ... 

heioia  set  forth.  "--IKAiCiAalf  Bspim, 

S.  BARINGGOULD,  M,A,,  Author  of '' Mikalak,''  6*r. 
In  Troubadour  Land.    A  Ramble  in  Provence  and  Languedoc,  with 
Illustrations  by  J.  E.  Rogers.     Medium  8vo,  12s.  6d. 

"The  title  of  lir  Bariog-Oould's  book  only  hidkiates  one  of  the  many  pohiU  of 
laterost  whioh  alll  attraot  tho  latoUigoat  traveller  during  a  tour  la  Proveaoo  and 
Languedoa  Beeidee  troubsdouia,  there  are  reminisoenoes  of  Greek  oolonisstkra  end 
Roman  Bmpiro,  of  the  Middle  Agee,  and  of  the  Revolntton.  ...  The  IIIustreAlons 
whioh  adorn  the  pegee  of  this  very  readable  volume  are  deddedly  above  the  avenge. 
The  Mm^)hair  traveller  will  not  eeeily  And  a  pleisanter  oompagnion  ds  9oyag*.**Si 
JmthMtt  Qatittt. 

*•  A  most  charming  book,  brightly  written,  end  profusely  iUustrated  with  exquisite 
oogravinge." — QUuoow  HsnUd, 

"A  oharmhigbMk.  fuU  of  wit  end  fsaegr  and  hitormatlon,  sad  worthy  ol  Its 
subJeot.'*--<SBOf«man. 

jK^  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


of  Mam  W.  H.  Allen  &-  Cdt  Pitblkaiians.  5 

SIR  B.  C.  BAYLRY, 

The  Local  Mnhammadan  Dynaaties,  Gi^arat  Fonninc  a  Sequel  to 
Sir  11.  M.  Elliott's  "  Ilblory  of  the  Mohammadan  Empire  of  India,*' 
demy  8vo,  a  is. 

WYKE  BAYLiSS. 

The  Eochanted  Island,  the  Venice  of  Titian,  and  other  studies  in  Art, 
with  Illostiations.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

•*  RIohly  luMflMiMfs  smt  fnU  ol  otoqaont  sod  f roqasnttj  highljr  poctlosl  Uionght" 
— fllaadsfa. 

**AohsraivhleliwMld  randw  II  difleuU  tor  sbj  ens  lolsjr  the  book  srids  till  ths 
hMl  fnfs  is  nsohsd.*'— itrt  JonriMl. 

^' A  ohfwr  IsolaNr  might  |^  MOfo  thsa  om  shsplsr  ss  s  good  bit  for  eronlag 


The  Higher  Ufe  ia  Art    Crown  8to,  with  Illustrations,  6s. 

"TlM  siflo  bM  ths  gfsos  wktob  eoaos  bf  oollara,  sdA  no  soMn  sbsio  of  tbo 
•lonoflnoo  brod  of  aoriMH  oonvtolloa.  Mr  BojHm  wrltso  so  s  bob  who,  bsftaig  mob 
".bossltoraadsodtlioogbl  BioobonflnssriOMOtlons.  His  vlowo  mo  thorafors 
~  BlbotrosMolfai  sttsoUoB  wblob  tho  ptasssat  droM  In  wbleb  bo  hss  dotbod 
dofs It sntbo soslsr to snnnril."  Imiwmun. 
"Tbovritlof  istholof  s seholsr sod  * gontloMsn,  sod  thoagh  tbooriltosl  teealty 
Is  olton  oviiiosd  fai  omMIo  sad  dtosriodnstlng  form,  sU  sUorions  to  IndMdosIs  sra 
mods  wHb  so  moeh  of  tbo  khMlHasm  of  truo  good  ImIs,  tbo*  wo  mo  staMSt  ooosbIom 
ofsralm -    —    - 

Iboc 


losif J— fiolob|v  I 
Immodlolo  ImportuMo  to  Mtlott  sod  to  tho  Aft  pobUo.  .  .  Wo  pfoloi 
foodor  to  tbo  voIobm  limit,  vbero  bo  will  flod  room  for  mosb  rtJIoctlon.''— Tbs 


*  Ooo  of  tho  sMMt  bomorocis  snd  vstosblo  of  tho  gonsml  sftleles  on  Arils  Mr  Wyko 
DsyUm*  *  Slofj  of  s  Dsdoi' "-nu  Aaadard. 

MISS  SOPHIA  BEALE. 

The  Chiircfaea  of  Paria  from  Gloria  to  Charlea  X.,  with  numeroos 

Illustrations.     Crown  8to,  7s.  6d. 

OosTBvrs:— Koiro  Domsi  Notro  Doom  dm  OboonM:   Noiro  Dsmo  do  Loiotio; 

Notro  Domo  dm  YMolrMi  GmiOTlltot  Tsl  do  Qrsooi  Sis.  Obopollo;  Bl  Msrllot  81 

Msrtta  dm  Cbsmpat  lllsaos da  Mont:  Mmmobot  Oormslo  rAoxirrolst  Ommolo  dm 

"  "   ;  Oorvslst  JsIIsb;  Jseaomj  Lm{  Lsorsntt   MoNl(  NIeolMi   Psait  Bosb; 

^  (  y.doPsolt  MsasWasi  Blmbolbi  Borboaao;  larsHdas. 

lMwdoglDSl,snd  tafi 

biolrooaro.    Tbo  IMHmry 


••  Aa  tatoraoUag  stadr  of  tbo  blolorissL  srobmologlH 
wbleb  bdoi«  to  tbo  pASpsI  Sbofobm  orFsrli.'*~nMW. 

«  A  ooopmbsMNo  workTss  rssdsbls  ss  It  Is  biolraoai 
ekborsts,  sad  dM  laostrsMoas  sro  amasroas  sad  sMisetl 


snd  BOW  sothorfUm  oa  tbo  bislofy  snd  ooalsaU  of  tbo  smro  saolsal  sad  oslobrslsd  of 
tbo  Pstis  flfcarohss.**— Aofamaa. 

**Amoaamoalofbisloi1eslnsMrabsad  Jndloloas  oompttoaioa  Is  nu  Ckurtkm  nf 
PBHa  fnm  CUvk  Is  Caarim  X..  bf  8o|dilo  Boslo  (Alka  sad  OouX  This  vslasblo 
woffb.  oo|doaal7  sad  grsosfoUj  fllastrstod  1^  tbo  satbor.  Is  dostlaod  to  ssrvo  m  s 
eompiolo  Tsilo-nMeam  to  tboos  British  violton  to  tho  Pranea  ospltsi  wbo  tsko  s  apoelU 
Interoat  la  oodsstastiosi  MvhIlMtura  snd  In  tho  oorloas  aiodlaral  loro  oonnceted  wllh 
mroiol  of  tbo  ronoroMo  PsrlshM  foam  thst  bars  sorrlvod  wsm  sad  rtegus,  revolatloas  « 
.    . _^._.. ..^ ^_  . . ._^.  itntofks."— r  •" 


I  of  arbsa  '  Improfswmat,'  throagboot  from  six  to  olgbt  otnioriso.**— Italty 

Any  Bookseller  «/  Home  and  Abroad, 


Gnat  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 


MONSSIGNBUR  BBSSON, 

Frederidc  Frands  Xavier  At  Merode,  Minister  and  Almoner  to  Pius 
IX.  His  Life  and  Works.  Translated  by  Lady  Ilertiert .  Crown 
8vo,  7S.  6d. 

"TiM  book  It  moit  iBtorasUiic,  not  onlv  lo  Oitlidioi,  bul  lo  all  who  ear*  for 
adronkoroiH  Utm  mmI  alio  lo  hlafeorloal  Inquirers.  !>•  Mwrode't  oanor  m  an  ofBoor  oC 
tho  Bohrlaa  annj,  m  a  TolnatMr  in  Algoria  with  the  Fronoh.  and  aflorwaida  at  tlia 
Papal  OJMirt,  la  dooorlbed  with  mnoh  iplrit  bj  MonatUmaur  Deawn,  and  Biahop  of 
NImaa.  who  la  th«  author  of  tha  original  wodc.  Tho  book,  whioh  la  now  tramUtod, 
waa  written  with  patmlaion  of  the  preeent  Pope,  end  la.  of  ooaiee,  a  work  agreeable 
to  the  authoritlee  of  the  Vattoan,  but  at  the  same  time  Its  tone  leavea  nothinf  to  be 
desired  by  those  who  are  members  of  the  oommanlotts."~i^fAsiMnim. 


sij:  GBORGE  BIRDWOOD,  M.D,,  K,C.LB.,  ^c. 

Report  oa  the  "Old  Records  of  the  India  Office,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  las.  6d«    . 

•"No  ooeknowe  better  than  Sir  Oeorfe  Birdwood  how  to  maXe  •  a  bars  and  ehort^ 
nd'  Index  of  doonmeots  attraollfe.  Inetmotlfe  and  eaterlalntnff,  by  meaae  of  the 
IM  and  elaeldetory  eoouaente  wluoh  be  aoppltee  eo  Ubeially«  and  ao  pleasantly 


withal,  from  hie  own  ioezbaaetlble  storee  of  Information  oonoerping  the  early  relations 
of  India  with  Karope.**— IVnui. 

"The  wondorfuliitory  (of  the  rise  of  the  Br(tiab  Indian  Empire)  baa  narar  boen 
better  toM.  ...  A  better  nieee  of  work  Is  Tsry  rarely  OMt  wUh.'—PAf  itslMseoMa. 

**(MB3le]  nqMloatlona  aafe  not  aa  a  rule  any  geneiat  Interesti  bat  aa  there  are 
'  fafols  and  mffi>ts*  so  thoro  are  reports  and  rsports,  and  BIr  Qsoria  Birdwooirs  Report 
on  the  Old  Beeoids  of  tho  IndU  Offloo  Is  one  of  the  moot  Intsrasttac  thaleoold  be  read." 
— /nrmo/ dM  IMalt. 

HENRY  BLACKBURN,  Bdiior  of  ^'Academy  Notts.'' 

The  Art  of  lUnatrmtion.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  Drawing  for  the  Press. 
Description  of  the  Processes,  «c.  Second  edition.  With  95  Illustra- 
tions by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  H.  S.  Marks,  R.A.,  G.'  D. 
Leslie,  R.A.,  Sir  John  Millais,  R.A.,  Walter  Crane,  R.  W.  Mac- 
beth, A.R.A.,  G.  Il  Boughton,  A.R.A.,  11.  Railton,  Alfred  East, 
Hume  Nisbet,  and  other  well-known  Artists.    7s.  6d. 

A  eapltal  handbook  for  Btodenta. 

**  We  thoroughly  commend  his  book  to  all  whom  It  may  oonoem,  and  ehlelly  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  popular  joumels  and  magasines  whloh.  tor  cheapness  rather  than 
for  art's  sake,  employ  any  of  the  numerous  processes  which  are  now  in  vogue.**— 

**  Let  us  condude  with  one  of  the  axioma  Ui  a  fascinating  volume :  *  Be  an  artist 
pHt  and  an  illustrator  alterwarda'  "Speeiator. 

** '  The  Art  of  lllmtration '  la  a  brightly  written  eooount,  by  a  man  who  hss  had 
arge  experience  of  the  wars  hi  whioh  booke  and  newepapers  are  illustrated  nowedays. 
.  .  .  Aa  a  coUeotton  of  typical  iUustraUons  by  artlets  of  the  day,  Mr  Blaokbum's  book 
Is  very  attractive."— Tike  Tim«$, 

**  Mr  Blackburn  expUlns  the  processee— line,  half-tone,  and  eo  forth— exemnlilying 
esch  by  tha  drawings  of  artists  mora  or  less  skilled  In  the  modem  work  of  Illustra- 
tion. They  an  well  ohoeen  ea  a  whole,  to  show  the  poeelbilitiee  of  procees  work  In 
trsined  hands.**— Saturday  Raview. 

"  Mr  Blackburn's  volume  should  bo  vsry  welcome  to  artists,  editors,  and  pub. 
^Ishen."— TAsiirtiff. 

••  A  moot  useful  book.**— AimKa. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


cJMtssrs  W.  H.  AlUn  &*  CoJs  PubUcaiwns. 


S»  BONAVIA^  M.D.^  BrigtuU'Surg^m^  Indum  Mtdittd  Sirvue. 
Tlie  Cnllivated  Oimacea  and  Lenoos  of  India  and  Cejlon.    Demy 
8vo»  with  oblong  Atlas  Tolmne  of  PUtet,  a  vols.,  301. 
"Tliei 


Dr  Boiwvte  mmh  Io  h«rt  to  IhoroofUy  txhaiMtad  rt«a<foh  Inlo  Um  why  mmI 
Md  tonoM,  tiMl  tten  om  Iw  hal  llttto  Ml  for  tlM  hmmI 


faiGfStadtai 
^'«Dr  Bom 

anthnilMrto  •Amlrw  of  thli  ddloloat  frail  lo  Had  ovl  alMml  ii    nanffiiur  Into  l>r 
Bonavte'o  ptfti  wo  an  •!  oooo  MioaWiod  tX  Iha  ▼•rlolr  of  hii  nibjool  UMftlM  wido 
floM  tbora  li  for  rtoa<foh  In  mi  OTonpdInj  todto.    Dr  Bonavte  teo  riven  a  very  foil 
on**BdU,  In  whloh  BMybe  fonad  a  few  osoeDeal  reotpee  tbr  oonfllorei  MOde 
oraofw  Mid  leaMML*'^ne  PUmmr, 


R.  BRAITHWAiTR,  M,D.,  F.LS.,  6*r. 
Tha   Sphagnaccg,  or  Peat  Mosses  of  Europe  and   North  America. 
Illnstiated  with  39  plates,  eoloored  tj  hand,  imp.  Sro,  85s. 
'AU 


^  Is  wiU  be  deUghted  to  baU  Ihe  appearanoe  of  ibis  hn- 
Dorlaal  werk  .  •  .  Ntrer  before  has  oar  nattve  moos-flora  been  so  earefvlly 
flfared  and  desstJbsd,  and  Ibal  by  aa  aeknowledfed  aalboritj  on  Ihe  sabjeoi^ 


,  perhaps,  reoelTe  aboal  aa  UUle  aHentfon  from  botanisls  aa  any 

olaas  of  plaais,  and  oonoldcriBg  how  admirably  mosses  lend  Ihemsolves  to  Iho 
eoUeolor's  porpoosBi  Ibis  is  very  remarkable.  Bomolblnf  may  be  dee  lo  Ihe 
mlnnleBeBS  of  Ihe  siae  of  many  of  Ihe  speoles,  and  sometbinf  perbani  lo  Ihe 
difflonlttesiaheceal  in  Ihe^stomalie  IvealmenI  of  Ihese  plants;  bnl  we  faaey 
Ihe  shief  eanse  of  eomparattre  aMleel  with  whloh  Ih^  are  Ivealed  to  lo  be 
soofbl  In  Ihe  waal  of  a  good  lUnslialed  BngUsh  Irvaltoe  npon  Ihem.  In  Iho 
work  whtoh  to  now  before  vs,  Dr  Biailhwaile  aims  al  ptoelng  Ihe  Brittoh 
moeses  on  Ihe  same  vaalage-groand  aa  Ihe  more  faToved  nhmrs  of  Ihe  Tese- 


ttlage  ground 
Ubto  kingdom ;  and  Jndcing  hom  Ihe  sample  toleiy  tosoed,  he  wlU 
hto  endeaTOors."— /Vqwlar  Aimetf  IZeHew. 

••  TOM  BOWLiNC' 
Book  of  Knota  (Tha).    lUaatiatcd  bj  m  Bsuunolea,  ahowinr  Iha 
mannar  of  makiaf  ofarj  Knot,  Tia,  and  splioa.    By  *^Tom 
BowLiNO.**    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  2a.  6d. 

Bdii4d  by  JAMES  BURROWS. 
Bjron  Bifthdaj  Book.    i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2a.  6d. 

2?.  CARRINGTON,  mJd„  F.R.S. 
BMah  Hapalka.     Containing  Descriptions  and  Figares  of  the  Native 
Slides  of  Tnngermaanto,  Mardiantta,  and  Anthoccros.    With  piatea 
eoloorad  bj  nand.    Imp.  8vo,  Parts  i  to  4,  all  publtabed  per  set,  1511. 
S,  HTELLS  WILUAMS,  LL.D.,  Pnfftmr  tf  ilu  Chinm  Unimagt 
am/  Uieratun  ai  Yak  (UiUgf* 
Chiiia— Tha  Middla  Kingdom.    A  Sanrey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment. Literature,  SodaTUfe,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  its  InhabiUuits.      Revisetl  Edition,  with  74  Illustrations  and  a 
New  Map  of  the  Empire.     8  vols.,  cicmy  8vo,  43s. 
**TlM  work  BOW  before  ne  is  eeeond  to  none  to  Iboreoctowee,  eompi  elienel  leneee. 
Md  ell  the  tokens  of  eoenmoy  of  wMoa  an  *o«lelde  bertiAa'  eea  lefce  4 

^A.  P.  PWASOPT. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad, 


Great  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 


SURGEON-MAJOR  L.  A,  WADDELL,  M,B, 
The   Buddhism  of  Tibet      With  its  Mystic  Cults,  Symlxilism,  and 
Mythology,  and  in  its  rekition  to  Indian  Buddhism,  with  over  200 
Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  600  pp.,  3x8.  6d. 

Stnofbis  ojt  OoNTiim :— Introduetoi7.  iTiffor joa^-ObanMa  in  Prlmi- 
iWe  Buddhism  leading  to  Lamaism— Itiie,  Devalopment,  ana  Spread  of 
Lamaism— Th«  Beoto  of  Laroalsm.  Dotf^no^Hetaphyiiflal  Souroea  of  ih« 
Dootrine— Th«  Doctrine  and  its  Morality— BoripturM  and  Literature.  Mon- 
a«ltc —The  Order  of  Lamas—Daily  Life  and  Routine— Hienurohy  and  Rein- 
oamate  I^mas.  JliiiTclin^i— Monasteries— Temples  and  Cathedral— Shrinee 
(and  Relies  and  PUffrims).  Afpthologjf  and  &0(l«— Pantheon  and  Images— 
Saered  Symbols  and  Charms.  Ritual  and  Sorcery— Worship  and  Ritual- 
Astrology  and  Divination— Soroerr  and  Noeromanoy.  FaHvali  and  Plapt^— 
Pestivaui  and  Holidays— Mvtic  Plays  and  Masquerades  and  Sacred  PUja 
Popular  Xomaism— Domestic  and  Popular  lAmsism.  Jjapencftces— Chrono- 
logical Table— Bibliography— Index. 

"  By  far  the  most  important  mass  of  original  materials  oontributed  to  this 
reoondfte  stodv."— TAe  Tim€$, 

"  Dr  Waddell  deals  with  the  whole  subject  In  a  most  exhaustive  manner, 
and  gives  a  dear  insight  into  the  structure,  prominent  features,  and  cults  of 
the  system  ;  and  to  disentangle  the  early  history  of  Lsmaism  from  the  chaotic 
growth  of  fable  which  has  invested  it,  most  of  the  chief  Internal  movements 
of  lAmaIsm  are  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  an  intelligible  and  svite- 
matic  form.  The  work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  long  series  that  nave 
preceded  it,  and  is  enriched  by  numerous  illustrations,  mostly  from  originals 
brought  from  Lhasa,  and  from  ithotographs  by  the  author,  while  It  is  fully 
indexed,  and  is  provided  with  a  obronologiod  table  and  bibliography."— 
lAverpool  Ccurier. 

"  A  book  of  exceptional  interest"— (TZoigois  Herald, 

"A  learned  and  elaborate  work,  likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  a 
source  of  reference  to  all  who  seek  information  about  lsmaism.  ,  *  .  In 
the  appendix  will  be  found  a  chronological  table  of  Tibetan  events,  and  a 
bibliography  of  the  best  literature  bearing  on  lAmaism.  Tliere  is  also  an 
excellent  index,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  certainly  one  of  the  dis- 
tiaotive  features  of  the  book."— Jlfomtn^  Poll. 

**  Cannot  fail  to  arouse  the  liveliest  Interest.  Tlie  author  of  this  excel- 
lontly  produced,  handsomely  Illustrated  volume  of  nearly  six  hundretl  pages 
lus  evidently  spared  110  pains  in  i>roeoouting  his  studies.  .  .  .  The  book 
is  one  of  cxooptioual  value,  and  will  attract  all  those  readers  who  take  an 
Interest  in  the  old  religions  of  the  far  Bast."— i\iUifAers'  Ctrevlar. 

"  Tho  antlior  li  one  of  fow  Unropoaiii  who  have  enterad  tbc  torritorj  of  tlio  Orsad 
lAma,  and  spent  Mreral  years  In  atiidylng  the  aotoaUtlea  of  lAmalam  as  esplatnad  by 
Lamaa.  A  Lamaiat  tempio  with  lu  flitlDga  waa  pnrobaaed,  and  tbo  offldating  prieata 
explained  In  full  detail  the  ■ymboUam  anl  the  ritea  aa  they  proceeded.  Other  tanplee 
aod  moaaalerlea  were  Tialted  and  Lamaa  employed  for  oopytag  mannaorlpta,  and 
aearehlng  for  taxta  bearing  upon  the  aatbor*a  reaearahea.  Bnjoying  apeolal  raciUtiea 
for  penetrating  tbo  reaerro  of  Tibetan  ritoal,  and  obtataiing  direct  from  Lhaaa  and 
Taabl-lhanno  mo«t  of  tho  objeota  and  explanatory  material  needed,  much  Information 
haa  been  obtained  on  Lamalat  theory  and  praetloo  which  la  altogether  now.** 

"The  Internal  doTolonmenta  and  movomenta  of  Lamalam  aro  now  for  the  flr^l  time 
praeonted  In  an  Intelligible  and  ayatematio  form.  Detalla  of  the  prloelpal  ritee,  myatlo 
and  othor  doop-rootod  demon  worahip  and  dark  aoroory,  the  rollgioaa  Playa  and 
Foatlvala,  are  given  fully." 

With  numerous  illustrationa  from  oriffinala  brought  from  Lhasa, 
and  from  photographs  by  the  author. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


of  Messrs  IV.  If.  Alien  &*  Co.'s  PuUuafwns. 


Af.  C.  COOKR,  M,A.,  LL.D. 
*/  For  fallir  aottoM  of  Dr  Oook«*i  worki  Me  iiiidar  8el«nttfle,  pp.  t9,  W. 

The  Britiah  Pnngi:  A  Pluin  and  Eiwv  Account  of.  With  Colonrecl 
PUt«t  of  40  Species.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised,  crown  8vo,  6i. 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Microscopic  Fungi.  Illustrated  with  269  Coloured  Figures  liy  I.  R 
Sowerl>y.  Fifth  Edition,  Revbcd  and  Enlarged,  with  Appendix  of 
New  SiKcics.    Crown  8vo,  Os. 

Handbook  of  Britiih  HepatiCA.  Containing  Dcscriiitions  and  Figures 
of  the  Indigenous  Spcoet  of  Marchantia,  Jungcrnuinnia,  Kiccia,  and 
Anthoceros,  illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Our  ReptUea  and  Batraddana.  A  Plain  and  Eas^  Account  of  the 
Liiards,  Snakes,  Newts,  Toads,  Fmgs,  and  Tortoises  indiTCnous  to 
Great  Britain.  New  and  Revised  Fxlition.  With  Orii^inal  Colooted 
Pictaroa  of  erary  apadea,  and  nnmeroua  woodcnta,  crown  8vo, 

P.  C.  DANVEfiS. 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Cooncll  00  the 
Porinpieae  Recorda  relating  to  the  Eaat  Indiea,  contained  in 
the  Archlvo  da  Torre  de  Tombo,  and  the  Public  Lil)rAries  at  Lisbon 
and  Evora.     Royal  8vo,  sewed,  (^  net 

KEV.  A.J.  D.  D'OKSEY,  B.D.,  A'.C,  P.O.C. 
Portnrneae  Diacoreriea,  Dependenciea,  and  Miaaiona  in  Aaia  and 
Aifica,  with  Maps.    Crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
Contents. 

Book  I.  Rook  UV-tmiUmed 

Inlrodoclory.  _^  .^  The  Arehbtohqp  of  Ooa. 

The  Portaffoiw  In  Karopo  mmI  Asto.  rue  Synod  of  DlAinpar. 

r ortofAl  Ami  th^PortoffiMM^^  The frlonph of  BoSm. 
PortofiMM  DIeeofrieo  In  the  Plfleentti 

Oolvry.  Oooli  IV. 

^^"^tSaSL^nSmi^  ^  '"**  *■  **^  ftiheequent  MiMlone  in  Soathem  India, 

#w2!£^       '^  Bedlatlon  of  Mienlon  or  Ooe. 

"™*^'  The  Madnm  If  iMicn. 

Book  IL  Portngneee  Mleelone  in  the  Oarmtio. 

The  Portatfneae  Mtaeloas  la  BMCkeni  Byrliui  Ohrtotlans  in   the   Sevmneenth 

IndleT^  Oenlnry. 

BarlylllMoryortheOhnfohtoilndin.  ByriM    Ohrlrtlsns   In    tho   BlghltMiUi 

Pirel  Meellnf  of  the  PortnfMoe  with  the  «^       Owitary. 

Syrlniiii.  DiMik  v 

Ploneefe  of  the  Porta cneso  Mleslone.  _.      ,.  _             -.,    .            ...          ,  . 

TheBieeoftheJenlle.  Tbo  IVrtaffncoe  MMonn,  wllh  epMlal 


Tlie  Jeente  In  Porlofal.  refer«no<i    lo    Modeni    Mlaelonary 

BiPrMMisXavter'tlfMoB  In  Indie.  .«_*!?^  ti?"^ '?*Al.^  .     -^w 

Babeeqeent  Mtaeloae  la  Ike  BUleenlh  ^^.f!^  Protretaal  MIeeion  In  Bonth 
Oenlarr.  India. 

'       .    ^...  BnffHeh  lilMrfmM  ID  the  Syrlaae  IMM-IS 

Book  III.  Bnfliiih     MlMkm     and 


Bnfliiih     MiMioiis     and     the     Syriaa 
_  ^^  .  OhHetlwiit 

Bomen  Olalni  of  SaMwneey.  The  Dtnrvpilon  end  lie  Remilta. 


The  Beblscallon  of  the  Byitea  Oharoh.  Uhrietlene. 

Bomen  Olalni  of  Sapreneey.  The  Dtnrvpilon  _.    _ 

riret  Altranpl,  by  the  Praneleeiiw.  PreMnt  Butte  of  the  Syrien  Chrietiane. 


fUvMMid  Altenpl.  by  the  Jeeelle.  Tte  Berlvel  of  the  Romleh  If leelons  in 

Tb«  HtruKffle  afrklnftt  Bone.  Indie. 

Any  Bockseller  at  Heme  and  Abroad. 


lo  Great  Redudums  in  this  Catalogue 

C.  Z,  BASTLAKB. 

Notes  on  the  Prindpftl  Pictures  in  the  Rojal  Gslleiy  at  Venice. 
Crown  8vo,  3s,  6d. 

VBRY  RBV.  FRBDBRICK  fV.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  B.R.S. 
{AreAdeacon  of  Wesimin$Ur\. 

Words  of  Truth  and  Wisdom,  by  Veiy  Rev.  Frederick  W.  Farmr, 
D.D.,  F.  R.S.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  51. 

C0NTBNT8. 
OhfMlAii  BtetMOiMiihiii.         TIm  Oonqaflit  oror  Twtp-   1!lw  Mdnka 
LogM«tiv«  Dnttflt.  Ulion.  Tli«  Buly  FnmdMiai. 

Tht  Uw  oC  Qirti  mmI  Oppor*   Too  Late.  Tho  Ilcmiti. 

tunltfoi.  ThaBouliofthoDqiMtod.    TIm  M iMtooaikt. 

TlMBraUiorfaoodoflfMi.         WtaatUMTraii.  HmMm^ii. 

KiMrgy  of  OhitetlMi  Bwvloe.    No  Diachwgo  tn  tho  Wmt  Bobooo. 
Ohrirauitar  mmI  the  Hunwii         acalMt  Bin.  8«iim»  ood  81  Piml. 

Bmo.  ThoDMdwhiflli  dlointlM    Galllo  mmI  84  Pftul. 

OhiteftiMittf  Mid  Indlvldaal.  Lord.  Bonuiii  Sodoljr  in  tho  dim 

TheVletorlMolCBirtoUMilty.    Tho  RMnrrtetioa  ol  tho  oCStPMiL 

TboOhriotlMiIloniodyosftiMt  Doad.  Soaokiit. 

thoPnlltieiolUlo.  Tho  Bllyhted  Ufa.  Onok  and  Hobrav. 

Pmyor.    tho     Antidolo     of    Wiadom  ond  Knowlodgo.       Aryan  MlgimttoM 

Sorrow.  Tho  Yoloo  of  Hiatoiy.  Worda. 

•*  III  thoologloal  viowa  ho  might  bo  doaorlbod  aa  atandlof  batwaan  tha  KfaavoUoal 
narty  and  tha  Brottd  Ohuroh ;  Bat  hia  knowladgOi  ooloapd  by  a  pootio  tomporainoat, 

. — ._„A  .._^iii^ ^  oloqiiont  laxurianoa  of  atylo,  havo  nlnad  lor  him  a 

I  thought  of  tho  laat  twonliy  yaan.''-C4a6r<NM  V<A« 


hia  8ii|ioialHimlaiit  fortuity,  and  a1 
nnhtao  |iooiUon  In  tha  thoologioal  \ 
CnAwPU, 


GBNBRAL  GORDON,  C.B. 

Events  in  the  Tsepinr  Rebellion,  being  Reprints  of  MSS.  copied  by 

General  Gordon,  CTB.,  in  his  own  lumd writing;  with  Monograph, 

Introduction,  and  Notes,  bv  A.  Egmont  Ifake,  Author  of  "  The  Story 

of  Chinese  Gordon."    With  Portrait  and  Map,  demy  8vo,  iSs. 

**Tha  publioallon  of  thla  vOlomo  oomidolaa  what  may  ba  oallad  tha  paraonal 

narrativa  of  Oenoral  Qordon'a  ovantfnl  Hfo  told  In  hia  own  worda.**— iMadWMr 


*Thoro  la  no  donht  that  a  wida  olrelo  of  raadara  will  Mka  to  raad  Iho  atory  hi  tho 
Tory  worda  of  tho  gallant  laador  of  tho  *  Bfor  Vlotoriooa  Army.*  "^^JkMy  Orafhic 

A  handj  hook  of  reference. 

Companion  to  the  Writing  Desk ;  or.  How  to  Address,  Begin,  and 
End  Letters  to  Titled  and  OfHciol  Personages.  Together  with  a 
Tabic  of  Prcce<lence,  copious  List  of  Abbreviations,  Rules  for  Com- 
position and  Punctuation,  Instructions  on  Preimring  for  the  Press,  &c. 
32mo,  IS. 

A  naaf  al  manual  which  ahoald  ba  tn  ovary  offloe. 

BARON  CUVIBR. 

The  Animal  Kingdom,  with  considerable  Additions  by  W.  B.  Carpenter, 
M.  D. ,  F.  R.  S. ,  and  J.  O.  West  wood,  F.  L.  S.  New  Edition,  Illustrated 
with  500  Gngravings  on  Wood  and  36  Coloured  Plates,  imp.  8vo, 
21S. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


of  Messrs  W.  H.  Allen  &*  Co.'s  PMications.  1 1 

M.  GRIFFITH. 

India's   Princes,  short  Life  Sketches  of  the  Native  Rulers  of  India, 
with  47  foil-page  Illustrations.    Demy  4to,  gilt  top,  8 is. 

?li0  eoBlMli  an  amoMd  la  Um  foOowliiff  ordar:— Tna  PvajAL. 

Mahaiaja  ol  OMhvMr^  H^Tte  Maharmj*  of  Fatiala.  H.H.  The  lUlnraia  of  KMNir. 


Tha  aoBlMli  afa  anaaaad  la  Um  foOowfaiff  ordar:— Tna  PvajAoa— H.II.  Tba 

ahaiaja  ol  OMhvMra,  H^Tte  Maharmj*  of  Fatiala.  H.H.  The  lUlnraia  of  KMNir. 

thallik    BAJPOTAVA-Tbe  MahanJa  oT  Oaidpar,  The  HahAiaJa  of  J«7poia,  Tlw  Maha- 


tala  of  Jodhpar.  Tte  Maharaja  pT  ITwar,  Tha  Mahaiaja  oT  Bhartmir.  OsifTaAr.  Inoia 
~TI.H.  Tha  Mahataja  Holkar  of  Indoia,  H.n.  Tha  Mahaniift  Boindte  of  Q wallor,  II.1I. 
Tho  Bacam  of  Bhopal.  Tns  Boiibat  PaasiDSROT— H.  D.  Tm  Oalkwar  of  Iteroda,  If.  n. 
Tha  Bao  of  Oatoh,  H.B.  Tha  Baja  of  Kolhapar.  H.n.  Tha  Nawah  of  Joarrfhad.  II II. 
Tha  Thakoia  SahJh  of  Bhamaav,  H.H.  Tha  Thakoia  Sahlh  of  Dhanffadra,  H.II.  Tha 
Thakoia  Sahlh  of  Morrl,  H^HTTha  Thakora  Sahlh  of  Ooadal.  BouTRsaa  India— II.II. 
Tha  NIaam  of  Hjdarahad.  H.H.  Tha  Mahaiaja  of  Mjaoia,  U.H.  Tha  Mahaiaja  of 
Travaaooia.Ao. 

**  A  haadaoma  vohnna,  ooataiafaif  a  aailaa  of  photapaahle  portralta  and  loeal  vlaini 

GEORGE  GRESSfVELL. 

Tha  Diseasss  and  Disordefs  of  fha  Ox.    Second  Edition,  demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 

ol  tha  pofmtar  hooka  on  tha  aabjaolwhieh  haa 
bi  a  bmmI  nnmialakabia  manner 


"This  Is partiaiM  ana  ol  tha  baal  ( 
baan  pahlWiad  fai  laoaal  jraaia,  and 
tha  naaft  adraaaa  that  hM  baaa  Biadi 


thanaaftadraaaathathMbaaaaiadalB  Borhia  and  Ovina  Patholocj  ainoa  the  daja 
olTaaaftl  .  .  .  Ta  madtaal  nwa  who  daalia  to  know  aomathbar  of  the  diaofdeia 
ol  aaeh  aa^lanottaat  aalawl  apaakli^  hjrglealoanr-ai  the  Oa,  the  work  oan  he 
iaoemmeBdad7-.n«  LmmL 

C.  HAMILTON, 

Hadaya  or  Gnida,  a  Conunantary  on  tha  Mnssnlman  Laws. 
Second  Edition,  with  Preface  and  Index  by  S.  G.  Grady,  8to,  35s. 

Tha  jKiast  lAw-Book  of  India,  sad  one  of  Iha  most  Important  wonaawnto  of  Maaaal. 
aiaa  a^fpaiaiian  m  raiaMHoa 

**  A  work  of  fory  hlah  aathorilf  la  all  Moskm  aoanlrlaa.  It  dlaauaaaa  nioat  of  Iha 
aal^aato  BNallOMd  In  tha  Koran  and  Sonia.''-Miu.  s  MohamaMdanlaai. 

••  A  valaaMa  work.**— ALuaova 

JOSEPH  HAYDN. 

Book  of  Dipiitiaa,  containing  lisU  of  the  Official  Personages  of  the 
British  Empire,  Qvil,  Diplomatic,  Heraldic,  Judicial,  Ecdc-sinslical, 
Municipal,  Naval,  and  Military,  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the 
Present  Time,  tofj^her  with  the  Sovereigns  and  Rulers  of  the  World 
from  the  Foundation  of  their  respective  States;  the  Orders  of 
Knighthood  of  the  United  Kingdom  afid  India,  and  numerous  other 
lists.  Founded  on  Bcataon's  *«  Political  Index  *'  (1806).  Remodelled 
and  brooght  down  to  i8<i  by  the  lata  Jooeph  Haydn.  Coo- 
tinnad  to  the  Prasant  Tina,  with  nnnarona  addiliiMMl  lists, 


an   Index   to  tha   entire  Work,   by   Horace  Ockerby, 
Solicitor  of  the  Snprena  Coort    Demy  8vo,  25s. 


**  The  vahie  ol  aaeh  a  book  oan  haidlv  he  overtated.**— Aatarday  JIm^mp. 

"A  perfert  woaaqent  of  patient  hUMur  aad  laaaaroh,  and  InvalaaMe  lor  aauiy 

rnSa  valaable woriThaaeoailta  adItor.Mr  noraee  Oeketliy.affTaat doU  ol  labour, 
and  doca  Inaalte  ctadlt  to  his  laaaSi^  and  ladnatr7''~yorfl. 

Any  Bookulltr  ai  Hanu  and  Abroad. 


12  Great  RtducHons  in  this  Catalogiu 


Rep.  H.  R.  HAWRIS,  JIf.A.,  Atah^r  of  '*  Music  and  JIUnUi," 

Sir  Morell  Mackensie,  Physician  and  Operator,  a  Memoir,  oomoiled 
and  edited  from  Private  Papera  and  Peraonal  Reminiioences.  New 
l«Alilion,  with  Portrait  and  copy  of  Autograph  Letter  from  the  Queen, 
crown  8vo,  31.  6d. 

Contents. 
nunny  TvM.  Privata  PncUoe.  *T1m  B«nlto. 

Barroundlngi.  Lftliure  Hoan.  TIm  LmI  Vpyage. 

Bo/hood.  Tht  Imperor.  LmI  GlliiipM& 

A  VoaOkMi.  Th«  Qanaan  Doolon.  TIm  Snd. 

Tha  Throat  HospltaL  TIm  Book. 

"  Mr  nawoia  writoa  not  only  iMrlflady,  bat  with  rMoarkablo  fraduMH  and  Ticovr. 
na  la  oooaalonally  oloquant,  and  avan  pathatia  In  all  that  ha  mj%  wa  poraalva  a 
traiiaparant  honoaty  and  atoglanaai  of  parpoaa.**— J9taliirda|f  iU9im§, 

**  A  daaply  Intoraalinf  book,  and  ona  whioh  ehaOanfaa  In  a  moat  atrlkinc  and  faar- 


laaa  mMnar  tha  atom  vardlol  whloh  BIr  MoraU*a  own  profoaalon  ao  fenarally  paaaaA 
opon  hla  oondoot  bafora  and  aftar  tha  daalh  of  hla  lUnalrloiia  paHanl  ttia  Bmparor.  .  . 
Ilia  Tolnma  la  fall  of  abaolatelj  latafaatlng  daiatla,  many  among  Iham  now.**— /Holly 


HOIVARD  HENSMAN,  Special  Cwrespandeni  cftke  *' Piameer'* 
{Allahahad)  and  the''  Daily  News  "  (Lendm). 

The  Afgluui  War,  1879-80.  Being  a  complete  Narrative  of  the  Capture 
of  Cabul,  the  Si^e  of  Sherpur,  the  Battle  of  Ahm^  Khel,  the  March 
to  Candahar,  and  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan.    With  Mapi,  demy  8vo, 

218. 

•*8lr  riadarMk  Bobarta aaya of  tha laltara  ban  pabllahad hi aaollaatad  fona  that 
*  noUiInc  oottid  ha  mora  aoanrala  or  graphia.*  Aa  to  aaoaraay  no  ona  oan  ba  a  mora 
oompetant  Jodga  than  BIr  Fradariok,  and  hla  taatfmony  atampa  Iha  hook  bafora  aa  aa 
oonatltatlng  aapoolally  troatworttiy  matarial  for  hlato^.  Of  mooh  that  ha  relataa  Mr 
Banaman  waa  an  aya-wltooia;  or  tha  raat  ha  waa  torofmad  \if  aya-wltnaaMa  Immadl- 
aioly  after  tha  ooenrranoa  of  tha  aranta  raoordad.  Thara  oookl.  tharafova,  ba  Utlla  doobt 
aa  to  tha  facta  manttonad.  Oradthillty  might  ba  aonoarrent  with  tnoonoat  dadaatlona, 
bat  wa  ara  aaaurad  by  BIr  Prodariok  Bobarta  Oiat  Mr  Hanamaa'a  aaoaraoy  la  aompbta 
In  all  reapaeta.  Mr  Hanamaa  enjoyad  aingalar  adfaatagaa  daring  tha  flrat  pare  of  tha 
war,  for  ha  waa  tba  only  anaoial  aorraapoiidont  who  aoaompanlad  tho  forea  which 
marohad  oat  of  AH  Khoyl  In  Baptumbar  187».  Ona  of  tha  moat  Intaraating  porUona  of 
tha  book  la  that  which  dcaoribaa  tha  maroh  of  BIr  rradariok  Boharta  from  Oahal  to 
Oaodahar.  Tba  dcaorlptloo  of  tho  Malwand  diaaator  la  gi?an  wlih.aomhinrd  olaamaaa, 
aimpllaity.  and  power,  and  will  ha  read  wiUi  tha  atmoat  IntarMl  Indaad,  tha  book  la 
in  every  raapeet  Intaraating  and  well  written,  and  rallaeU  tha  graataat  oredit  on  iha 
aathor.**— ilMauattai. 

SIR  JOHN  F.   fV,  HERSCffBL,  Bart,,  KM,,  6*f.,  Member  of 

the  InstUute  of  France,  i^. 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Subjects.    New  Edition,  crown  8vo, 

68. 

'*  Wo  ara  reminded  of  the  rapid  progreai  nuulo  by  aoianea  within  the  laat  qnartar  of 
a  oontary  by  tho  pnblication  of  a  new  edition  of  BIr  John  HeradMra  Piapmlar  LtBtmru 
ea  Setenii^  aubjeett.  In  1861,  apeotrum  analyala,  aa  applied  to  the  boavanly  bodlea, 
was  roferrod  to  aa  a  poaribllitv :  now  It  la  not  only  an  aeoompUahed  faot,  bat  tha 
analyala  of  the  gaaea  eontalned  In  the  aan  haa  led  to  tha  diaoovery  of  ona  of  them, 
helium,  upon  tho  earth.  Some  of  tho  leoturea,  auoh  aa  that  on  light,  ara  prootlooll/ 
popular  tcoatiaoa  on  tho  partloular  oabloot  to  whloh  they  refer,  and  oan  ba  road  with 
advantage  even  by  advauoed  atodenta.  — 2*ika  WtHimimaUr  Reeiew, 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


of  Messrs  W.  H.  Alien  <Sr*  CoJs  Publications.  13 


REV.  T.  P,  HUGHES. 

Dktioiiary  of  Islam.      Being  a  Cydopoedia  of  the  Doctrines,   Rites, 

Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 

Terms  of  the  Muhammadan  Religion.     With  numerous  Illustrations, 

royal  8vo,  £i.  as. 

**  Booh  a  work  m  this  has  long  been  needed,  and  It  would  be  hard  to  And  aoy  one 

beuer  qvUlfled  to  prepaia  II  than  Mr  Ui^liee.    Ule  *  Notea  on  Mahammadenton,'  oT 

whioh  two  adlMoae  have  aapeared.  ha?*  proved  deokledlj  me(al  to  ■iodonia  of  lelan, 

cepeolaUy  la  India,  and  hie  loog  rtmlMaritj  with  the  tonete  and  eostonw  of  MoeJeme 

haeplaeed  him  tai  the  beet  poodMe  poetttoa  for  deoklinf  what  te  ntoeeeery  aod  what 

eeperflaoae  te  a  *  Dletloaary  of  lelm.*    Hte  aeoal  method  Is  to  beftn  en  artiele  wlih 

the  tost  te  the  Korea  retotiac  to  the  eobleot,  then  to  add  the  IradlOone  bearliw  ap<m  it, 

ead  to  oooohide  with  theoomaaento  of  lbs  ifohammedan  eehoUaeto  aad  the  erltloleme 

of  Weetora  eohokra.    8aeh  a  method,  whlto  tevolvlag  aa  faillnltj  of  laboor,  prodnoes 

the  beet  reevlte  te  potet  of  aeearaoy  and  eonmrehenelveoeee.    The  dlflleolt  taek  of 


omplltac  a  .dietlooarj  of  eo  vast  a  eabjeet  ea  lelam,  wtlh  Ite  many  eeeta,  Ito  eainta, 
thalllS,  aaoellee,  and  derrlehee,  Ito  feetivato,  ritaal,  and  eaored  plaeee,  the  dreea, 
namiere,  and  oaelome  of  Ita  profeeeora,  Ito  oommentatora.  teohnloal  tonne,  aolenoe  of 
tradition  aad  tetarptatatlon,  Ito  eDperatfltoDa,  mafle,  aad  aairology,  Ha  thaorettoal 
dootrteee  and  aetaai  praetloee,  bee  been  aeoompllabed  with  etogvlar  anoeeee  t  r  "' 


dletloaary  wOl  have  Ito  plaee  amoof  the  ataodard  worka  of  refereoee  to  every  Hfyrary 
... 1  to  take  eeeooot  of  the  reHgton  whIoh  fovema  the  Uvea  of  forty  mOltooa 


of  the  Qaeeare  eabjeeta.  The  artlelve  on  *llarrlefe,*  •  Women,'  *  Wlvee,*  •Stovery,' 
'  Tradltton,*  *Bafl,'  'Mabanuaad.*  •Da*wah'  or  laoeatation,  •Barlal,*and  *Ood,'  are 
"    "  Two  arUewe  dmer  la  apaolal  aotloe.  One  la  aa  elaborato  aeooaal 


Mhtaf  on  nearly  every  page  of  the  diettonary  t 
a  of  iaalara  reUgton,  Baaaaan,  aad  eaatoma.'*- 

Dictiontay  ^  Muhammadan  T^ktology. 
Notes  00  MnluminyMlaniini,  bv  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes.    Third  Edition, 
reyiied  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

-  ^!^J;7r^thrt  an  admlrahW  liula  hooiE.  It  mnihinw  twi}  »eelleot  qaaHtlee,  abaa. 
t)A«o»«r  (u^ii  aad  toall  tf  Ihiotlii.  .  *  .  On  ^TPrjroTKior  tbenamerooa  heada  (over 
ntljr>  \ti%a  iPbMi  Iht  b«^  fa  dIvldaC  Nf  Bnghi^  ftifTikln^t  a  torge  amoaat  of  very 
v«tttfthM  liifurmftUcin.  wfalcb  II  wosld  M  mmn^Xn^h  ■hnirttii  to  eolleel  from  evra  a 
Un^llhtmfj  ni  wafkAan  thft  •qhj«at»  Tlahii0|[  tnUt'i  nrJi  tie  oalled  a  *  DtoUonary  of 
lltiii«iniia*44ii  Tt^«^¥%f.'  for  w«  koovoTno  ftaaik«ti  wnrk  wtital  comlHoee  a  methodical 
hFrmnf^ftieni  ^'vaA  ouflvnueoiilir  rveiflly  of  n^trnwmi  with  f^itiHM  of  laformailoa  to  eo 
hr^b  ft  i]#ffrfia  sa  th*  HtUa  volasM  berort  iia.**^m#  Aem4im§. 

*'  It  i^qtitebtia  mititmm  at  pmrm,  and  !■  aimal  the  beti  tmiUtsm  of  Ihe  tan  a  to  of  Ihe 
lliivlim  (Aith  wbteh  w«  !>&¥«  mmti.  Ti  bu.  muftvT«f ,  iha  fkra  merll  Of  being  aooarato; 
ftrvii,  ftitu^iifih  II  fH>nUiTiK  &  tww  pn.-%Km.gvit  »hicb  w^  wutald  ffibdlj  aeo  e»aaged.  It  ean. 
ti^ji  f^Ll  lo  tit  iiw^fiii  %o  ftii  4)riT«mTn«fii  (»it}ji(o^a«  wbci  h%Tn  in  4«al  with  Mahaaunadaae  t 
wbnU  til  ntHPiiodhrlM  11  wLII  tM  Iiiftlu4lk|»."^r^  T%ttw  nf  [*idU, 

**  tt  \%  miuiirvl  tbroEifThchit  ttw  worb  tlial  w«  liavD  l^jfunnethe  opinkmeof  one 
Uhumnifttljr  (vjf3fftrB&nl  wllli  tl]«  aulij^cl.  fetid  whf}  ii  nl^rhij^  tK»  laadom  noilona, 
W?  altnTifl^  Ttwx>DitiiaMrl  *  NutAi  oil  MrihKmnifei'HinliiitL'    <>i»r  dergy 


Mkcrufffi  llMijr  ferfv  r\<}\  m\mm\\m*.tirm^  und  h^rit  rifj  kiitmtion  ui  iKboarlngamoiupii  Mabam- 
itifetlviw^  <if  Dcfn«(iiHin#  *ftb  th^Hmo^t^ibt  i«>  )»ft«'^  ai  1'%«I  «« laaeh  kaowledgeof  Ihe 
tr>t«ai  aa  oao  temevf  raadliy  maqt^ttA,  wtlh  fe  *m-$  lfiU«  efereFal  etady,  from  thie  oea> 
H\  maimer'—  Tht  Mmt^ 

SIR  IV.  HUNTER. 

Bengml  MS.    Rtcorda.     A  Selected  List  of  Letters  in  the  Board  oC 

Reveoiie,  Calcutta,  lySa-iSoy,  with  an  Historical  Disscrtatioo  and 

Analytical  Index.    4  vols. ,  demy  8to,  jot. 
A  StatildciJ  Accoont  of  BengaL    ao  vols.,  demy  8vo,  £6. 

Any  BooksdUr  at  Honu  and  Abroad. 
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/.  HUNTER^  laU  Han.  Sec,  tftiu  BriHsh  Bu-keepir^  Associaiiam, 
A   Manual  of  Bee-ke^liuf.     ConUining    Piactical   Informatioo   for 
Kational  and  Profitable  Methods  of  Bee  Management     Full  Instiuc- 
lions  on  Stimulative  Feeding.  Li^rianisin^  and  Queen-raising,  with 
descriptions  of  the  American  Comb  Foundation,  Sectional  Supers,  and 
the  licst  Hives  and  Apiarian  Appliances  on  all  Systems.      Fourth 
Edition,  with  Illtist rations^  crown  Bvo^  js.  6J. 
**  Wti  Aft  fhr1ct>tcdl  to  \\w  J.  lluu^r,  Ug'iiorary  Sv^^rctAry  ol  the  UtttJ^b  Do«'koopon' 
AJ^odaiioj}^     HUi  MaiJ:U4]  qI  lico-kvopiiig^  Juvt  pul41*hA4,  H  full  to  iho  rvty  ttrim  of 
ch^oScv  bjivl  prjh'tlcnl  hltit«  fully  up  tci  tlic  most  wlvancuKl  lUkgv^  of  ApiaK*Ji  {ksj^doo^ 
mi  111  lU  {H^TUnaJ  ha*  ftilorOcd  ua  io  nucK  pluoiiura  tbiit  mo  hAva  drkwii  vaiiii^wtuii  lai^iily 
trojii  It  tor  trho  iMsnulit  o[  our  in^an/'^Diiin^ijftrii'  Mwi/aiifti  {N^w  yark). 

^Ul  k  urofui»u1y  llliiatmluJ  with  ontfrftvtu|£ii,  whloti  nra  aluioat  aJwftjn  litiHarlutl  lor 
tJiuLr  uUIily.  .  .  <,  Thufo  Li  &n  oLJ  laying  that  *  ooiy  wrltJng  Ih  hLitl  ru«dln4£/  but  *v 
wUi  not  ftay  tbtu  much  of  Mr  HuuUif '«  buok.  wbk^,  tmhon  a;ii  a  whola^  tg  jjvrHaiJM  t]aii 
moot  guuc rally  luerul  of  *ny  now  publlohutl  in  Uiii  ooaolry.''— 7'A«  FiiU. 

MAJOR  LEIGH  HUNT,  Madras  Army,  and  ALEX.  S.  KENNY. 
Af,R,C.S,E,,  A.AT.a,  Stnior  Dtmonstraior  of  Anatomy  at  Km^s 
ColUge,  LomdoH. 
On  Dntf  under  a  Tropical  Sun.     Being  some  Practical  Suggestions 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Health  and  Bodily  Comfort,  and  the  Treatment 
of  Simple  Diseases;  with  remarks  on   Qothing  and   Equipment. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s. 
"This  litOo  book  Is  dovotod  to  the  datoripUon  and  tnatanont  oC  maay  tropkad 
dlsoMos  Mid  inijior  omenranolas,  Mpplomontod  by  mdis  useful  bliiti  on  dtoly  olothitiif , 
•ikI  oiiuliNiMiit  tor  tntvoners  In  tropioAl  oUmatfls.    The  Immm  of  a  third  edition  pfovM 
tliot  the  book  bee  hitherto  been  suooeesful.    On  the  whole  we  oen  oonunend  the  hints 
which  have  been  riven  tor  the  treatment  of  Tarious  dieeases,  bnt  In  eone  places  much 
lias  been  loft  to  tlie  Icnowledge  of  the  reader  in  the  selection  and  appfloatlon  of  a 
reinody."— iSooMiM  QtogtatikyMA  MaaoMiA*. 

**  le  written  more  eepecUUy  for  the  roogher  eez,  and  is  only  less  important  than 
TropioelT^rials'beoaoeeitbee  had  many  more  predeoeesors.  It  Is  now  in  a  third  edition, 
and  oontaini  pcactical  suggestions  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  bodily  oomforii 
■s  well  AS  the  treatment  of  simple  diseases,  with  useful  remarks  on  clothing  and  equip- 
meat  for  the  guidance  d  traveDers  abroad."— Doily  Ttltgrmpk. 

Tropical  Trials.  A  Handbook  for  Women  in  the  Tropics.  Crown  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 
'  Ii  a  raluable  handbook  for  women  in  the  Bast,  and,  we  are  glad  to  see,  now  In  its 
»nd  edition.  It  does  not  treat  theoretically  of  the  maladies  Inoklontal  to  Kuropeane 
in  hot  olimatoe,  or  go  deeply  into  those  matters  which  properly  belong  to  the  ezperi- 
encod  doctor,  but  It  gives  plain,  wholeeome  advice  on  matters  of  heelth,  which,  were 
it  lorupulonely  followed,  it  Is  not  too  much  to  say  would  add  flfly  per  cent,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  our  countrywomen  abroad.  She  could  soaroely  have  a  better  guida  se 
to  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do  than  this  excellent  handbook,  which  deserves  to  be 
included  in  every  woman's  foreign  outfit**— Da%  TtlograpK 

JOHN  H  INGRAM. 
The  Haunted  Homes  and  Family  Traditions  of  Great  Britain. 
Illustrated.     Ciown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
Epitomised  its  Om  VolumobyR,  (/BYRNE,  F.R.G.S,,  ^c. 
^  James'  Naval  History.    A  Narrative  of  the  Naval  Battles,  Single  Ship 
Actions,  Notable  Sieges,  and  Dashing  Cuttin^-out  Expeditions,  fought 
in  the  days  of  Howe,  Hood,  Duncan,  St  Vmcent,  Bridport,  Nelson, 
Camperdown,  Exmouth,  Duckworth,  and  Sir  Sydney  Smith.    Crown 
8vo,  5s. 
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MUS  GRACE  JOHNSON,  SihHrMedaiiisi  (MUry,  Exkibiii^m, 

Angio-IodlMi  And  Oriental  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

•«  OrMflowi  wUh  to  lorti  oCdcUoloiM  and  MOOomkAl  raolpM.**— roll  MM  Budott. 

"HoonwhrwMid  jproCtiwnoC  tbc  mbII«mIoI  eookery  wko  deplora  lb«  dMrih 

of  dainty  dWMtwOlfiid  aTtritebto  foM  mlM  la  Un  Johoaona  bootL'-Pall  Ifall 

Apiwol*  to  nv  (r^HFi  ■  tolatly  ^Htfinkl  ttand point,  j$h«  Iuh  (haTv^i^hlj  (ind  Mm* 
p1«|<\r  tfitvfltlffcied  ri^v«kad  Atij^loliidlikti  c<ul«liic4,  Mid  tffmiifhl  fewty  Hie  viaiy  IknI 
tptfliMatiB  «'  infill r  «^  iJnr  filtkti  ttid  korlirnm  an?  |terfc«;l,  tn  t^ur  upiulon  ;  mrrlaa 
acaiQlaa'Mfi<'All>'  cilJUHud  ^ihI:  «vp1*ln<id^  «nd  rnmna  n|  th?  ilxliitilnt  rnrljirv*  w*  h^tv  avor 
aaaa  at«  fUc^n^  but  ih«  ituiJiHfiif*  }i«rliouUrly  »tttir)(  our  f4iioi .  i'utMbtifA  »■  a  mle 
ara  m  tiHljr  I  Th«  puEldincr  thai  k«  n<iurlih!tii;  Ei  hUlE<oiuilv  liaslpUl,  and  fit  Lhn  mart 
|Hiddin|  (-t  iviAT  tniij  ^w  MtKl  that  tti  wafp  l«  c|jinr|4f  jHjfa,  j^nd  Itii  wonf  Jmlinrflrloti.  Mia 
Johftaon'*  pynl'lli^f «  tre  belli  ifood  to  U»t«  uid  |M¥U|  ki  1uo1(  kIi  amd  ihe  banM  of 
aowa  «(  bar  nailr*  dlihv  wtnUd  briihWfi  *nf  ibbuil 

^.  (7.  KEEltS,  CLE.  B.C.S.,  M.X.A.S..  ^c. 

History  of  India.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.     For 
the  me  of  Students  and  Colleges,    a  vols,  with  Maps.    Crown  8to, 
168. 
•<  Tha  main  BNtH  anir  KaiB^a  parfonaaaaa  liM  la  Iha  raol  Ikal  ba  haa  aariatflalad 
alltkaairtkarlllM,aB«kaabMBaaivfalloMiiff  MabookdawBlodaliL    Uahaabaaa 
aaiafal  la  taaiaM,  and  kaa  avallad  Mmaalf  of  tba  oMal  raoeat  Baalarlala.    Ua  la  wall 
kaawB  aa  tba  aallMf  ol  allMr  werfca  on  Indtan  hialery.  and  Ma  aafMoily  for  hla  aalf. 
Impoaad  iMk  win  BOl  ba  qaaatloMd.    Wa  aBaataoalMiioanalfaawlUiitalabriartaaii- 
aMQj  10  tba  kboar  and  aklll  btatewid  by  btaa  apoa  a  aabjaot  of  raal  taHaiaat  and 
tmnorlanea.    MiaaUaat  acoiwtUoa  la  ptsatrftd  In  dtaHna  wlib  tba  Tarloaa  aplaodaa, 
and  tba  ityla  la  alaar  and  gimpbla.    Tba  TohraMa  ara  aappMad  wllb  many  aacfal  aMoa, 
and  tba  appsndte  jnabrfs  nalM  on  Indian  law  and  on  icaani  booka  aboat  Indbk'— 


"  Mr  Kaana  baa  tba  admliabla  ilwnMit  at  falmMa  In  daalinf  witb  tba  aaepeMJon  of 
f real  qantfpaa  tbat  paai  ovar  bla  pafaa,  and  ba  wlaaly  davolaa  a  fall  bair  of  bla  work 
totbapcaawtaoatarjr.  Tba  aanaaranea  of  oaab  a  book,  and  of  atary  aaeb  book,  npon 
India  to  10  ba  ballad  at  nraam  Aralr-mlndadpraaaatmentorindianbtotofylikotbal 
oomalnad  In  Mr  ILmMT^  twa  volasMa  to allbto  momant  paoaliailj  watooaM.'— nnen 


An  Oriental  Biomphical  Dictionary.    Founded  on  Materiak  collected 

hf  the  late  Thomas  William   Benle.     New   Edition,   revised   and 

enlaiged,  royal  Svo,  aSs. 

•*A  Boniylrti  btoftapMeal  dtoHonary  for  a  aoomrr  Hba  Indto,  wblob  In  Ito  lonir 

btolory  baa  prodaoia  a  profaalan  of  naal  Mon,  woaM  ba  a  vairt  andortakiac.    Tba 

aaggaaHon  bora  aaada  mif  Indloatoa  tba  Itaia  on  wbleb  tba  dlettoaarj.  at  aooM  fatara 

tinia,  ooaM  ba  atoaoal  tedaSnltaly  aatondad,  and  laudorad  otlll  mora  Talaabto  aa  a  work 

^  '  I  aeearaey  of  an  tbat 

nea  than  mors  balk. 

I  Book  aiadll  on  Mr 

gIfM  udar  tba  ?arioua  foandacB  of 


of  raTafanaa.  Or«t  aaia  baa  afktontly  boon  lak«i  to  aaearo  tba  aee 
baa  bam  bialnAtd  bi  tba  wortt,  and  tbat  to  of  far  mora  loiportanea  I 
Tba  dtattooary  aaa  ba  aosMwndsd  sa  traatvortby,  and  raOaoto  not 
Kasna^   Bttacal  tatfSfMliM  nsli  of  ratofs  aia  gltM  udar  tba  ?ari 


The  Pall  of  the  If  Offhal  Empire.     From  the  Death  of  Auninpcb  to 
the  Overthrow  of  tSe  MahratU  Power.     A  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions and  Additions,  with  Map,  crown  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
Thto  watfc  eito  vp  a  blank  b 
a'SHtotaftos. 


Pifty-Seren.    Some.  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian  DistricU 
during  the  Reirolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.    Demy  8vo,  6s. 

Any  BooksiiUr  ai  Homi  and  Abroad, 
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DR  TALBOTT,  amiotken. 
KeMe  College  Sermons.    Second  Scries,  1877-18881  crown  8vo,  U, 

**  Tb  ilwMtt  wlM  d«N(iru  ouriMit,  imolkal,  and  oribodoi  dootrluo  In  Um  tomn  of  Aori 
•ildniMiui,  thoM  iuniioM  will  bo  bmnA  ftoooptoUo ;  ond  ihoir  lof ly  lono,  thoir  oloi|uont 
wonlloff,  ood  Ibo  thoraugh  iiuuillDeoi  ol  tlioir  oliMMtor,  will  oommciid  thou  to  o  wido 
dido  M  loodon."— 'JfonUno  /*otf. 

'*  Dr  Tklbot  bM  %  oooond  Uom  thougfatfallv  pbwod  on  pabilo  foooid  oomo  of  tiio 
'loonna  wliicli  wora  tancfat  dorlnir  hla  WoidoDoliip  in  Strmtmt  preodbod '<»  tkt  Cktiipd 
t/£0bU  ColUgt,  (ktfvHL,  VSn-Vm,  Tho  oemono  uo  flndi  and  vicorona  In  tooo,  and 
ovIdooUy  oomo  from  proadion  wko  woio  thoronghl/  In  tonoh  with  tlidr  yoaUifol 
audloooo,  and  who  ir«noimlly  with  muoh .  aoutoneoi  and  alilll  fm|iplod  with  tho 
■piritual  and  intoUootual  dlllloaiUoo  bcoottluif  nowaday!  tho  Univonlly  oaroor.*'— 
Chunk  TiHkC9. 

G.  II.  KINAHAN, 

A  Handy  Book  of  Rock  Names.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

■*Xhis  will  prove,  wo  do  not  doabt.  a  voty  naofal  little  book  to  all  pnuiUoal  goo- 
lofriita,  and  alio  to  the  reading  itudent  of  rooka.  When  a  dillloalty  la  Inonrred  aa  to 
a  apodee  of  dopodt,  it  will  eoon  vauiab.  Mr  Kinahan'o  lltUe  book  wUl  aoon  make  it 
"1  clear.  Tho  work  ie  divided  into  Uirae  narto.  ThollretiaaolaMlfledtableof  looka, 
I  rooka,  an 


awall,  it  will  form  a  oonvoniout  pooket  00m] 
and  qiiany."'/Vp«lar  &<mof  iUvitw, 

KSV.  F.  G.  LEE,  D.D.  {Vicar  of  Alt  Sainti,  Lambeik). 

The  Church  under  Queen  Elizabeth.   An  Historical  Sketch.   By  Rev. 

F.  G.  Lee,  D.D.  (Vicar  of  All  SainU',  Ijunbelh).    Second  Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  Thero  Is  the  lame  piotureenneneei  of  detail,  the  same  vigoroni  deoanofabtlon,  the 

aamo  graphlo  power,  whksh  made  the  earlier  book  ploaeant  reading  oven  to  many  wlio 

diiitfioo  heartiiy  with  ita  tone  and  objoot.  .  .  Dr  Loe'a  itrength  Uoa  In  very  graphlo 

deeoriptiou."— l/otef  and  Qutriu, 

**  This  li,  In  many  waya,  a  vomaifcahly  lino  book.  That  It  la  powerfully  written  no 
one  aoquabitod  with  Dr  Lee'a  vigoroui  etyie  wouki  for  a  moment  diapute.*'— JferHiMcr 

**  Pieienting  a  painful  pioture  of  the  degmdatton  Into  which  the  Ohurah  had  lunk 
In  Elinbeth'e  rdgn."— Doily  TO/agrapk. 

Sights  and  Shadows.    Being  Examples  of  the  Supernatural.  New 
Edition.    With  a  Preface  audresaed  to  the  Critics.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

**  This  work  will  bo  espeoially  intorostinff  to  studonta  of  the  supernatural,  and  their 
name  hi  legion  at  the  present  moment.  It  doals  with  more  than  one  branch  ol  what  is 
commonly  known  as  spiritualism.  The  introduction  gives  a  brief  resumd  of  various 
forms  of  magic  and  divination  whieh  have  obtained  credence  in  all  ages,  and  later  on 
wo  And  well-authenticatod  aooounta  of  apparitions,  supematund  vramlngB,  hypnotic 
ezporimenta,  and  mirades  of  healing.  Mr  Lee  evidently  bdioves  that '  there  are  more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,'  and  few  sane  people 
will  disagree  with  him,  though  they  may  not  be  indiuod  to  scoept  all  his  opinions  and 
assertions  as  they  stand."— £ady. 

**  Uero  wo  have  ghostly  stories  galore,  which  bdlevon  In  supomatural 
will  welcome  as  uphddors  of  the  faith  that  la  in  them.  Dr  Lee  is  a  hard  hitter  and  a 
vigorous  oontroverdalist,  with  a  righteous  contempt  for  your  Darwins  and  Stuart 
IfUls.  and  such  like  folk,  and  is  not  above  suggesting  that  some  of  thero  have  a  deddod 
worsnlp  of  the  god  Self.  As  for  '  the  pompous  Jargon  and  slUy  cynldsm  which  so 
many  public  scribes  again  and  again  make  use  of  to  wrow  discrodit  upon  any  phase  of 
the  supernatural.'  I  have  nothing  to  say.  They  can  take  care  of  themsdves.  This 
much  1  know,  tnat  'Sighta  and  Shadows'  gives  one  an  •eerie  feeling  as  midnight 
approochee  and  the  (Ire  flickeis  on  the  hearth.^— <7cnllMaom«n. 
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COL.  G.  B.  MALLESON. 

Histofy  of  the  Prmch  in  India.  From  the  Founding  of  Pondicheny 
in  i674«  to  the  Capttire  of  that  place  in  1761.  Kew  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Mape.    Demy  Svo,  i6t. 

**Ooloatl  MallMOB  haa  proaactd  a?olaaM  allkaatlrMttTa  to  the  MMiml  raater  and 

"  -   -  -—     --   Dooh  loeaythal  BOW, 

It  pomon  of  BaropMB 
KMt  Imlla  Oompanj 


I  pteaaant  to  ooBliaal  tko  woriinow  befora  M  Willi  the  WTlioi^  flrat  boU  ptaniia 

>ricat  ooMpooltiotL  wbloh  tpjiahad  tfory  ona  wlibto  hli  waoh.  Ila  iwlmo  now 

w1tliaMaad7»t(oka.aB«dMraiiDOtaavor  MoalBklair.  With  a  koener  Inalf  hi  Into 
hamaa  ehanol«,  and  a  largir  «ad««liii4inf  of  the  ■oareee  of  haman  aetloD,lie  eoiii- 
MiMo  all  the  power  of  eatanaled  veeltalwhteh  lafaeled  Me  eariler  narratlvee  with 
popaleiltf .'*«~/Wta^MI^  Knitm. 

•*  The  aathor  heo  had  the  adTaatafe  of  oonealltaff  the  rrmeh  arehlfee,  aad  hie 
I  a  MeTal  BMBtaBMot  to  Orme.**— ^ - 


PifMtl  Prmch  Sininlct  in  India  and  on  the  Indian  Seas.     New 
Edition.    Crown  9vo,  6a. 
*■  How  India  eeeaped  froBi  the  fOfemoMDt  of  ptefeete  and  salHnefeetB  to  fall  aader 
\  of  iwawmlielniieri  and  depatr-oonaBiOBloaeta!  why  the  nnal  Oo^ 


why  the  Anal  Oode  of  Lofd 
Meeaahty  rotgne  lapreaiie  laeiead  of  a  Oode  NapoleoB{  why  we  are  not  looktac  en 
hiluliaeO  fraai  iiahe,  Kadkal,aad  Fondleherfy,  whOe  the  Freneh  are  ralliw  ell  ofer 
Jleftaa,  aad  ipeiidlai  aillllone  of  fkaaea  hi  etfempHiHr  to  ealUTaio  the  elopeo  of  the 
NeOfheniea,  OMy  be  leant  froaa  Ihle  nodeel  volaaMw  OoIomI  MaUeeon  le  alwaya 
peliMitetlait  and  ienvaUy  aeeaiate;  Me  etyle  la  tnaepanat,  and  he  never  loaee  eight 
efthepwpeeewtfhwhkhbaeowmwnedtowrnai*'    m^Htm^  Bmkm. 

«*A  book  deaHnc  with  eaoh  a  period  of  oar  Itetory  In  the  ■eat,  beridee  bete 
nyloeaoaa.    It  la  wHUn  te  a  etyle  that  win  be  popator  wtth 


>*ItB«1knoDeaathebeellhfaif  bahaayetdone.  Pearehtof .  yet  eeay,  hie  pen  goee 
b  aaJMatM  power  throaith  tie  mllllery  woadera  of  a  handrtd  yeare,  aoanoellaff 
aeeonngeTbatUee  by  a  ifllBlwl  hlalocle  ihrMd.**— 4MNli«iy. 

Hifltory  of  AMiaaittan,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Ontbieak  of  the 
War  of  187I,  with  map,  demy  8vo,  18s. 

bi  wtoMon 

le 

whieh  ie  likely  to  beebiM  a  wortt  of 


-.,b.«-.«-«jj-2j3 


•* The aaaM of  Oolonelllalleeon OB  the  Mtle-poce of  any  hielorleal  work  bi 
India  or  the  BilffhhOBrta«  BiMea  le  a  eailsraotory  fneiaolee  both  for  the 
thefaotaandthebcUlleiieyoftheBanaMm  The  aathor  laay  be  oonqiltaBei 


Tho  Bafttla-Pialda  of  Gomaaj,  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Yean* 
War  to  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  with  maps  and  oim  plan,  demy  Svo, 
16s. 
*  OoloBrt  HelleBiwi  baa  shown  a  giaap  of  Ms  eabjaal»  and  a  power  of  ipMiyhic  the 
-iwhtahHira ^ — 


■,  bdnff  a  Description  of  some  of  the  most 
famovs  Instaacea  of  the  Leading  into  Ambosh  and  the  Surprises  of 
Armies,  from  the  time  of  tlannibal  to  the  period  of  the  Indian  Motlnyf 
with  a  poitiait  of  Geaeial  Lord  Mark  Kcr,  K.CB.,  demy  8to,  18s. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad, 
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JAMES  IRViN  LUPTON,  F,R,C,  KS.,  author  of**  The  External 
Anatomy  of  the  Horse,**  ^c. 

The  Hone :  as  he  Was,  as  be  Is,  aod  a|  he  Ought  to  Be,  with 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


"  WrittflB  with  %  good  obJeotiB  tIow.  namaly.  to  ert*to  an  InlarMt  In  Ibo  Importuit 
thJ«oi  of  horae-brecdinff,  mor«  rapreially  that  oIam  known  m  gmienU  nUUtar  nonM. 
The  book  eonulna  Mrernl  illuttrmtloM,  ta  well  primed  and  handMnnoly  bonad,  and  ire 


mihjeoi  of  horM-brecdinf,  more  rapreially  that  eleen  known  ee  gmienU  nUUta 
The  book  eonuina  Mreral  illuttratlone,  le  well  primed  end  hendMMi    '    " 
hope  will  meet  with  tbe  ettonilon  It  deeenreB."— JLIm  Stock  Jounmi, 

r.  MILLER  MAGUIRE,  M,A.,  LL.D. 
American  War—Campaiffns  in  Virghita,  z86i-a,  with  Maps.    Royal 
8vo,  |ia|icr  covers,  3s.  S\, 

MRS  MANNING. 
Ancient  and  Mediaeral  Intiia.  Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws, 
Caste,  Manners  and  Customs,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy,  Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manufiictares, 
Commerce,  &c.,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  Writings.  With 
Illustrations.     %  vols.,  demy  8vo,  308. 

IRVING  MONTAGU  {tote  Social  War  Correspondmt  "  Illustrated 
London  News  "). 
Camp  and  Studio.     Illustrated  by  the  Author.    New  Edition.    Crown 
8vo,  6s. 

*'  Ills  Miimaled  pefet  and  iketohee  have  a  men  than  ephematal  lateml,  and 
preeenl  a  moving  pioknru  of  the  lomanoe  and  the  mJaery  of  oountrtoi  and  popolatlona 
ravaged  by  great  oppoelag  armlei.  and  many  a  plotoNsque  episode  of  penooal  ex- 
perlenoee ;  be  is  pteaaanl  and  amoeiog  enough. "—Dotfy  ivMM. 

*'  Mr  Irving  Montagu's  narraUve  of  his  experlenoes  as  war  artlat  of  the  Ittuatratsd 
London  N^mi  during  the  Huso-Turkish  war,  though  late  In  appearing,  mav  be  read 
with  bitoreet.  War  oorrespondents  and  artiste  upnally  en  Joy  a  fair  share  of  adventuie ; 
but  Mr  Montagu  appean  to  liave  revelled  in  dangers  whloh  seem  anything  but  desir* 
able  when  studied  in  oold  blood.  Mr  Montagu  has  muoh  that  is  fnterostiag  to  toll 
about  the  horroie  of  the  siege  of  Kars  and  the  prowess  of  the  fkhr  young  Amaaon  who 
oomroanded  a  troop  of  BaShl-Basuks,  and  even  seduoed  a  Russian  general  to  her  side. 
How  he  got  to  tlie  front  in  aplto  of  Russian  prohibition,  disguised  as  a  oamp  follover, 
how  his  portmanteau  was  shelled-  a  few  inches  beiUnd  hie  beok.  what  he  risked  and 
what  he  saw  in  the  memorable  lloee  before  Plevna,  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 
The  book  is  well  Illustrated  by  many  vigorous  sketones,  some  of  wliioh  are  exooedingly 
humorous.**—  Athonaum. 

**  A  bright  chatty  record  of  wars,  scenes,  and  adventures  in  various  parts  of  the 
worid."-J«0Ao. 

Wandering^  of  a  War  Artist  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  New 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  66. 

**  Mr  Montagu  is  to  be  oonmtalated  on  an  eminently  readable  book,  whloh,  both 
In  elyle  and  matter,  Is  above  the  aversge  of  productions  In  this  kind."— TAs  Mornina 
Poet. 

"  This  Is  an  enchanting  book.  Equally  as  writer  and  as  artist,  Mr  Irving  Montagu 
is  a  delightful  companion.  This  beautiful  and  exceptionally  interesting  vMome  does 
not  by  any  mesne  exhanet  the  literary  and  artlatlo  aehlovoments  of  the  well>known 
•  siMMlal '  of  the  lUuetraUd  London  Newa.**-Th9  Dotty  Jfott», 

**  His  own  advoutoros  are  largely  seasoned  with  storlee  of  othor  people  and  anoo- 
dotes  he  picks  up.  Ho  went  through  the  second  siege  of  Paris  under  the  Oommune, 
and  some  of  the  oeet  reading  In  the  book  is  the  picture  he  givee  of  the  state  of  poor, 
beautiful  Paris,  seen  by  the  eye  of  an  obeerving,  impartial  man,  who  has  no  objeot  in 
either  exaggerating  or  under-colouring  the  won  of  the  Oommune.**— TAe  SjpeeUUcr, 

**  The  adventuree  of  Mr  Montagu  are  narrated  with  humour,  and  are  seldom  dull 
reading.  "^OUuffow  Ueraid, ^ 

Ivr  the  Reduced  Ibices  apply  to 
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/.  MORRIS^  Anikor  of  '•  The  War  in  Kont^^  6-r.,  ikirittnytan 
rtsuUmi  in  Tokio  nmdtr  iJuJapamse  Board  of  fVorks, 

AdTsace  Japan*  A  Nation  Thoroughly  in  Earnest  With  over  100 
lUttstrations  by  K.  Ismma,  and  oTphotographs  lent  by  the  Japanese 
Legation.    8vo,  12s.  od. 

"Mr  MoRlf  erldcnllY  kaowt  tho  eoantiy  wdl,  and  is  a  slnM«  bsllvrw  In  its 
f utare :  Ms  hook  will  bo  fonnd  a  nserul  saminary  of  rooent  history,  abooiMlliif  In  food 
ohaiaetor  skotohos,  aooom|isnlsd  with  photographs,  of  the  IsadInf  msn.''»3ViN«t. 

"  Is  rsally  a  romarkahly  eomplols  aooooot  of  the  land,  the  people,  and  the  lastita- 
ttoiisof  Japan,  with  eteplsrs  thai  deal  with  oMllen  of  saeh  llrlaf  InterasI  as  its 
f  vowlnf  inaostrks  and  anwawieiits,  and  tiie  orlglo,  Inoldenti,  and  probable  oateome 
Sf  the  war  with  China.  The  volonM  is  lllostnted  by  a  Japanese  artist  of  rspote :  It 
haeanmnberofwsefaiststlstloalappendtosa,andtt  is  deiikiited  to  Hto  Majesty  the 
MUcada"— SMmwm. 


bat  as  of  value  for  refefsnes."— ITsilntfMesr  Oasflfto. 

*<Pats  before  m  a  olear  view  of  the  point  whloh  hao  been  reaobed.  His  work  is 
hlslorleal,soolal,anddesorlptlve;  weseelnntbe  Japaaessof  to-dajas  he  really  Is. 
Mr  Morris  has  also  soHMtliing  to  say  on  tlM  Jaoaness  at  hone— how  be  eals,  ^ — *^- 


dfessas,aa«howheeoniportBhtaiseM:  while  wWerlswies  are  discosied  In  thsehMitsrs 
treatlnff  of  the  administration  of  the  Wanda,  their  ports,  ooounnnlesllons,  trades,  snd 


wsll-proportionod  riieteh  of  tho  Japansss  of  todMr,  so  reoent  as 

of  ths  war.  .  .  There  is  nraoh  eiss  I  shonkTlIke  to  qnolela 

inteiestiaf  book.  II  hao  a  food  ohMler  on  natornl  hletory,  and  en  oxfl 
on  diet,  diesi,  and  manners :  II  ff^ss  insl  enongh  of  Japanese  history  lo  neip  tne 
ordinary  reeder  who  wants  to  loam  hie  Jmmui  on  eaar  terns :  It  has  also  most  nrnfal 
Mid  attnotlvely  oonvejed  lafomaUon  In  tts  brief  aeoonnt  of  the  prladpal  oMes  of 
Jema.  ooaBnanleaUons  and  amsnsnt,  hwgnsge  and  lllatataia,  nUnes  and  ninsrala" 


ns  elsarly.  oonsisely,  ths  oilstfait  knowledrs  on  the  Japaaeos  Fariia. 

,  ^ tsrritorisl  and  adnbiistraMve  dIHslom,  natural  history,  donnMs 

and  na6oMl  ouslons.  dynastlo  ohaiwes,  oM  Jendal  Institutions,  town  popnlaHonsL 
Industrie^  nineral  and  other  natornl  resonroes,  railways,  amaaients,  tho  prws,  sad 
other  snUsoli  too  nsay  lor  enunetaMon.  Ivon  tho  ohapter  on  tongueao  and  litera- 
lure  nekes  sn  appalMag  snbleot  tolorestlag.  .  .  .  Mr  Morris  has  brot^rhthls  Tory  uss- 
I ul  aeeonnl  of  Japan  up-to-date.  Ho  ffves  a  food  somnary  of  tho  rsesnl  war  wHh 
,  and  then  prooeede  to  nake  sons  woU-oomMc     ' 


Ohfaia.  and  then  prooeede  to  nake  sons  well-ooMldered  suggestions  on  a  nstler  of 
euprene  Inpoctanee  to  Burope  no  less  than  to  the  Iwo  Inplns  of  tho  F)ar  ■ask'* 


CHARLES  MARVIN. 

Tht  Rcg;ioa  of  the  Eternal  Fire.  An  Account  of  a  Journey  to  the 
Ouptan  Region  in  1883.  Mew  Edition.  With  Mapa  and  Illoftfm- 
tiona.    Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound,  6s. 

"The  1eadli«  authority  of  the  ■nglMi  Prai  on  the  Oeatral  Aslsa  OnssHon  is 
Charlee  Marrto,  a  naaof  Iron  bidnitry,  who  has  wMded  his  oomneheiMlve  hnowtedfo 
of  the  riglen  to  euch  a  nennas  as  to  render  eaefawnl  eenrlee  lo  hb  oenntry.**— <^n^in 
^  AfwiMmo  Famtery. 

"OharlM  Marrte'e  eerrloao  la  leepeel  of  the  Russo-AtfliaB  Question  hnve  been 
tovelnable.  Be  has  heeH  with  hie  own  ears  the  opialono  exMessed  on  the  subleel  by 
Rnaalea  fwienls  and  dlplomsHsts,  and.  for  the  lore  of  Snglaad,  hao  spent  hbown 
monejto  want  lBghmd*s  pooplo?-.C)pfo<m  ^  Calensl  MMoimP*  ^s  Ausse-^/'fAM 

Anj  Bookseller  ai  Home  and  Abroad, 


ao  Great  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 

W.  aCONNOR  MORRIS. 

Great  Commandeni  of  Modern  Times,  and  the  Camjiaign  of  z8is 
Turcnnc—Marllmrough— Frederick   the  Great— Napoleon— Welling- 
ton— Mollkc.    With  Illastrations  and  PlaoB.     Royal  8vo,aia 
*'  Mr  Motrlf  Mtteiiay  brings  to  hlf  Uik  vmI  fMding  and  uduuttttv*  rcMMroh.**— 

**  Wa  gtadljr  w«looBie  this  handioine  TolaiM  by  Jodco  O'Connor  MorrUL  whleh  gtros 
•▼klonoa  on  otoit  pag*  of  oaratol  roadiog  and  oorraot  Judgment.  ...  An  admirable 
book  to  plaoe  in  the  hands  ol  anj  student  who  wishes  to  get  some  idea  of  the  history 
of  the  an  of  war.**— iteodMiy. 

"  To  the  students  of  war  this  book  will  prove  of  the  utmoit  interest  and  the  greatest 
posriblo  sonrloc."— yolionol  OfrMinMr. 

"  Writes  vividly  ami  woU.">-7ViMSf. 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN. 

Miacellaniea  from  the  Oxford  Sermons  of  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.  D.     Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

*'  All  the  resources  of  a  master  of  Ingilsh  style— exoept,  perhaps  one,  deseriptlon- 
wore  at  his  oommand ;  pure  dloUon,  dear  arrangement,  irony,  dignity,  a  oopious 
oommand  of  words,  combined  with  a  reserve  in  the  use  of  them— all  thoss  qualitlos 
went  to  make  up  the  oharm  of  Newman's  style,  the  Ibiest  flower  that  the  earlier  ^ystom 
of  a  purely  olaasioal  eduoation  has  prodnoed.**- ^fAsn^smn. 

"  Tlie  pleoes  presented  to  us  here  are  oarefnlly  ohoeen.  and  answer  the  purposs  of 
the  present  volume^  The  seleotions  whleh  are  oontolned  In  it  happily  avoid  any  of 
theee  passages  which  have  been  the  grounds  of  controversy.  As  a  general  rule  we  are 
able  to  take  in  the  teaehlngs  of  this  book  without  any  oaTttftf-iMfM^,  without  any 
feeling  that  we  have  here  the  germ  of  those  theories  wliioh  estrange  their  author  from 
us.  *— ^fAAMsum. 


COL.  F.  A.   IVHINVATSS,  laU  R. H. A. ^  formerly  €ommand$ng 
the  Battery. 

Military  Reeiments— Prom  Cornnna  to  Sevastopol,  the  History  of 
"C"  Batterjr,  "A"  Brig:ade,  late  "C"  Troop,  Royal  Horse 
Artillery,  with  succession  of  Officers  from  ils  formation  to  the  present 
time.     With  3  Maps,  demy  8vo,  14s. 


EDWARD  NEWMAN.  F.Z.S. 
British  Butterflies.     With  many  Illustrations.     Super  royal  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAL  C.  T.  PASKE.  late  of  the  Betigal 
Army,  and  Edited  hy  F,  G.  AFLALO. 

Life  and  Travel  in  Lower  Burmah,  with  Frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6s. 

**  In  dealing  with  life  In  Burmah  we  are  given  a  pleasant  insight  into  Eastern  life ; 
and  to  those  Interested  in  India  and  our  other  Eastern  possessions,  the  opinions  Mr 
Paske  offers  and  the  suggestions  lie  makes  will  be  delightful  reading.  Mr  Paske  has 
adopted  a  very  light  style  of  writing  in  *  Myamma,'  which  lends  an  additional  oharm 
to  the  short  historloal-cum-geographiaal  sketoh,  and  both  the  writer  and  the  editor 
are  to  be  oommonded  for  the  prodnotion  of  a  really  attraetlve  book."— /\«M<o  OjMUm, 
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'  TramlaiioH  ofthifamma  PanUm  Play, 
PamIoo  Play  at  Obenunmergaa,  The,  with  the  whole  Drama  translated 
into  Enfflish,  and  the  Sonn  of  the  Chorus  in  German  and  English ; 
also  a  Nlap  of  the  Town,  Plan  of  the  Theatre,  &c.    4to,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 
paper,  as.  6d. 

"  The  author  of  *  Gharles  Lowdar '  has  dono  s  resl  sarrloo  In  publiihliif  a  trsarfs 
Uon  of  *  Tbo  PsHtna  PUur  al  Oboraannorsaa,'  with  a  datoripUon  of  the  play  Mid  ihori 
MooonI  of  a  rtoit  thort  In  U80.  To  IhoM  who  har*  slroady  seaa  II,  this  little  book 
will  leostt  vivkUj  the  experlenoe  ol  whal  moel  be  to  nU  a  memorsble  day.  while  to 
those  who  are  golH  la  lioo  it  is  iloiply  lBTaluable.'*-<l«MW«ai». 

MARY  A,  PRATTEN, 
My  Hundred  Swiss  Flowers,  with  a  short  account  of  Swiss  Ferns. 
With  60  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  plain  pUles,  12s.  6d. ;  wiihplaUs 
coUurtdby  hand,  a5s. 
"The  lomplaiion  to  prodnoo  siieh  books  as  fthb  seems  irreoiiitiblo.    The 
author  foeb  a  want ;  the  want  is  undeniable.    After  more  or  less  hesitaUon 
he  feels  ho  eaa  supply  it    It  is  pleasantly  written,  and  affords  useful  hints 
as  to  loealities.''~iAdfMnM». 

R.  A,  PROCTOR, 
Watched  by  the  Dead,  a  loving  study  of  Dickens'  half-told  Ule.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  IS.  6d.  ;  boards,  is, 


"  Mr  PMotor  here  devotee  oiaoh  study  and  mnch  IngenkNie  eonjeeture  to  reetprina 
the  plot  of 'The  Mystery  of  Bdwin  Drood.'  It  wouM  not  be  fair  were  we  to  attempt 
to  five  la  a  enuUI  wrnipeee  the  leealt  of  his  laboura  It  must  eulBoe  to  esy  theft  thoin 
who  have  oooopM  themeelvee  with  this  oorious  problem  wiU  be  iateeested  la  the 
eolotloa  hera offered  for  their  eoQeuttum-**    fTpertiifoi. 

WILLIAM  PROCTOR,  Stud  Gr-m. 
The  lfanai:eiiieiit  and  Treatment  of  the  Horse  in  the  Stable, 
Field,  and  on  the  Road.     Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enkrged, 
Illustrated.    Crown  8vo^  6s. 
**  There  are  few  who  are  latereeted  la  horeee  win  fall  to  proffl  by  one  porHea  or 
eaoUier  of  Ihle  BeeTel  work."    »>r«wmm. 

*•  We  eenaot  do  betler  then  wlek  thai  Mr  Proetor'B  book  may  ftnd  He  way  Into  Ike 
bende  of  eM  tkoee  eeaBiraed  tai  the  amiMffeaMBt  of  the  moel  umf  al  qaadrnped  we 

**  Tkere  li  a  fend  of  eumd  eommon-eeoee  viewe  la  Ihle  work  wbleh  wlB  be  inlereel 
lag  to  men/  owBere.**— JHMdL 

"•Oootfnc  from  a  pveoHeal  bead  the  work  ehoeld  reeomsMod  Ueetf  to  the  pnhNe.**— 


WILLIAM  RAEBURN  ANDRE  W,     • 

Raebujn    (Sir    H^iirj,    R.A  J>    .'         >y  hb  Great -Grandson,  William 
KmrlAitn  Amlicw,  with  My  Ap^ictiujx  comurising  a  list  of  his  works 
ethiNled  in  the  Royd  AcaJcmir,  IMinburgn.     8vo,  los.  6cl. 
*  Mr  AwlivWi  book,  wbleh  on  thi<  a  sppwOi  to  a  wMer  poUfe,  makes  no 


iireteice  is  da  mees  Ihsa  Is  hrfaf  ^  be  Moffraphlonl  frafmente  ooooeminf 

ha«biHiiC4thmdoatolt«flow|Hililk.  ed  to  ^make  them  coherent  with  a  little 

enaeat  of  Kl«  ff«ti.'  Ponilbly  n  tniUit  ^a*i  «}>  iz%  original  blofraiihy  of  the  grenteet  ol 
onr  pertnJt  |4ktnt«r«^  who  «ai  at  Uv*  mn*  Um^  one  of  the  grialmt  omamente  of  the 
Kllnbitrf  It  Sookcly  ol  Uh*  bettnnlfi*  of  tlie  ^ii(«rv,  may  yet  eee  the  light ;  and  In  the 
menDllmt  w«  dut  h*  frat«fu1  lo  Mf  hndrtim  uw  bringing  together  end  arranging  eo 
rioh  s  B^orv  of  tfop^^crMibinl  wA  ^n«>rifti  letnlle  eooneeted  with  ble  lllaetrioae 
awHilor,  [«  in  %p^vi\%  It  «  uMful  eoacil^kid  entalogae  of  the  lITi  exhIMtioa  of 
Itarb^inCi  wflfki.*' 


Any  BoaksilUr  ai  Howu  and  Abroad, 
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R.  RIMMBR,  F.L.S. 

Tht  Land  and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Isles.  lUustnUed 
with  lo  Photoj^phs  and  3  Lithographs,  containing  figures  of  all  the 
principal  Species.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  5s. 


«  that  aur  oidloarlly  •dusated  naa  wilt  aasUjr  ondtntand  afaiy  phrvM.  Dal 
I  iMtanol ttito  book  which krikw at QiQtl li  that OTwy  ipeotoi ol  Brittah kad  a^ 
frHhwaler  shall  hsa  bMs  photofraphsd,  and  Imtd  wa  ha?*  all  Iha  photoffrapha,  nakural 
slat  la  the  alborijpa  proossr  so  that  the  SMrast  tjrro  will  find  no  dlflloulty  In  Idontl- 
fylair  any  shell  hemaj  ftad.**— AiMet  (Tosf^. 


ALEXANDER  ROGERS  {^Bombay  Cwil  Seruke,  R$iir€d), 

The  Land  Reveniie  of  Bombay,  a  History  of  its  Administration,  Rise, 

and  Progress,  with  18  Maps.     2  vols.,  demy  Svo,  30s. 

"Mr  Rofsn  has  prodaeed  a  oontlniioas  and  an  authoritative  laooid  of  ttia  land 

ohsates  ana  of  the  forianeo  of  the  oaltftvattog  ohMses  for  a  fall  hsif -oentory,  logetJior 

with  valoaUe  dola  regarding  the  oondltion  and  hardens  ol  those  olssMa  alvarloas 

■'■**'  Rogers  now 
a  whole,  the 
whioh  It  has 


periods  before  tlie  piasent  syslem  of  settlement  was  introduoed.  Mr  Ro 
pieMnts  a  oomprehensive  view  of  tlM  land  adminlstratloo  of  Bombay  as  a  1 
hletoiy  of  Its  rise  and  progrees,  and  a  dear  statement  of  the  reealts  whloa  it  Has 
attained.  It  is  a  nanatlire  of  which  aU  patriotio  Englishmen  may  feel  prrnid.  Theold 
bmdens  of  naU re  rale  have  been  lightened,  tiw  old  Injuskloss  miUitatod,  the  old  lleoal 
eroeltlos  and  esaottons  abolished,  undsriyiag  the  stoiy  of  eaoh  distriot  we  soe  a  por- 
enalal  straggle  going  on  betwcan  the  Inorease  of  the  popolatkm  and  the  avaUable 
means  of  sabsisteneederired  from  the  eolL    That  Inoresm  of  the  popuhUlon  Is  the 


direct  raealt  of  the  poMC  of  the  eoantry  onder  Brttieh  rule.  But  it  tends  to  Mew 
more  and  more  severely  on  the  pceaible  Ihnita  of  local  eultiratlon,  and  it  can  onlv  be 
provided  for  by  the  extension  of  the  modem  appliances  of  production  and  distrlba- 
tion.  Mr  Bogera  very  properly  conOnes  himself  to  hie  own  sobjeot  But  there  le 
ample  evidence  that  the  eitenslon  of  roada.  rallwaya,  steam  faotoriee.  and  other 
Industrial  cntarpriem,  have  pAayod  an  Important  part  in  the  solutloo  of  the  problem, 
and  that  during  recent  yean  sooh  enterprises  have  been  powerf ally  aided  by  an 
abandant  currenoy.**— n«  TImm, 


ROBERT  SEWELL, 

AnalTtical  History  of  India,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Abolition  of 
the  East  India  Company  in  1858.     Post  8vo,  8s. 

**  Much  careful  labour  has  been  expended  on  thle  volume. "—^144 
**  The  object  of  the  author  in  oompUhig  the  following  analytical 
history  hae  been  to  supply  a  want  felt  oy  meet  students  of  the  more  voluminous 
standaid  woriceof  Mill,  Biphlnstone,  Thornton,  and  Marshmao,  lor  a  condensed  outline 
in  one  small  volume,  which  should  serve  at  once  to  rcosll  the  memory  and  guide  the 
eye.  At  the  same  time  he  has  attempted  to  render  It  iMtersstlng  to  the  genersl  reeiler 
by  prBSorving  a  medium  between  a  bare  analysis  and  a  complete  history ;  so  that, 
without  ooiisulting  the  smiuent  anthorttios  montlonsd  above,  the  mind  naay  niaillly 
grasp  the  urlnaipal  outlines  of  the  early  oondltion  ol  IndU,  and  the  rise  and  |trogru« 
of  the  Bset  India  Oompany.  Vor  the  more  full  comprehension  of  these  facts  the  author 
hae  provided,  in  addition  to  a  table  of  contents  ana  a  chrondogioal  index,  an  index  to 
the  geogmphioal  podtlon  of  the  pieoee  to  whioh  reforenou  is  made  in  the  text,  bearing 
the  UUtudee  and  longitude  as  given  in  Thomton'e  *  Oaietteer  of  India.'  This  wlU  be 
found  not  only  to  aid  the  atuaeot  who  Is  but  partially  aociualnted  with  the  map  of 
IndliL  but  alao  by  means  of  occasional  accents  to  guide  nim  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation of  the  names. '*~i*rVasi* 

■ 
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E,  (E.  SOMRRVILLR  and  MARTIN  ROSS,  THE  AUTHORS 
OF  *'AN  IRISH  COUSIN,** 

Throngh  CoantmArm  in  a  GoreraeM  Cart  lUuttrated  liy  W.  W. 
RiukII,  from  Sketches  by  E<)ith  CE.  Somerville.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

**Tte  qmlBt  wrIoiiwiMi,  tb«  tim  Md  hMiijr  Inn,  Um  riy  humow  of  IhiinMnllv*, 
wo  ehMOiliigly  bryrhl  uid  «l4rMllt«.'*-  rorU. 

"  A  brlffhl  MM  bfMiQr  BwrnUve  of  two  taidlot  in  OonneniarA  who  pfolorroil  Indo- 
MndeiMt  and  %  molo  to  fooloty  Mid  a  auUl  om.     Thoir  ilinplo  gloiy  to  dlvorttnftj 

"Thed^HghlfiilwIldofMaof  ■Montftln.pwIboff.Md  hMtti«r,Mid  aU  thiift  Iboy 
Mid  Mid  did,  uo  mplrieyiy  dondbid  In  Ihto  oImU^  Md  ostniMly  iM^ 

~  "8f«taSM!niMiUfa,tiMMe«ilridtl«fOfwMi^^ 

looal  ■omonr,  uo  workod  op  la  a  naonarwhlehmakw  tlMbook  a  piaaaantoomnanion. 

Mr  BnwiU  hat  In  lito  Ulnatoatioa  ably  wipporUd  tho  writaw."-Jforji<iv  P9^ 

By  the  samg  Auik^rs, 

In  the  Vhie  Coontrj^Bordeaux  and  iu   Neighliourhood,  Illustimled. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
"Tha  Mnvlaa  fnnd  of  wH  and  hnaMor  whMb  ipaiUaa  throofbool  will  ba  anjoyad 

by  all.**    wfliiyoii  //trald. 

''TlMMiUiOtabaralbakaaekof  jmlllnf  tbair  raadaia  In  Um  ottnaUon  In  whioh 
r  ttiaiaartTW  wan,  and  w  Iba  book.  Ufhl  and  onutfi  aa  11  to,  to  haarUly  anjoyaUa.** 


« A  brigbl,  arlltai  aanallva  of  tra««l.**-llMi. 

••Tbata  to  nol  a  daU  Una  In  lha?olnoM  from  Iba  am  pago  to  tba  toat.'*~£«^« 

/.  E.  TAYLOR,  F.L.S,,  F.G.S.,  ^r. 
For  fuller  noliccs  of  Dr  Taylor's  Works,  see  ScicniiJU,  pp.  33,  34. 
Plowera :  Thdr  Origin,  Shanes,  Perfumes,  and  Colours.    lUuttn^ed  with 
»  Colonred  Pinres  dj  Sowerby,  and  161  Woodcuts.     Second 
Edition.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

The  A(|iiariniii  t  Its  Inhabitants,  Structure,  and  Management    Second 
Edition,  with  938  Woodcuts.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

Half-HoofB  at  the  SeatMe.     Illustrated  with  950  Woodcuts.     Fourth 
Edition.    Crown  8to,  9s.  6d. 

Half-HoofB  hi  the  Gfeen  Laaee.     Illustrated  .wiih  300  Woodcuts. 
FirUi  Edition.    Crown  8vOk  9s.  6d. 

E.  THORNTON. 


A  Gasetteer  of  the  Territories  onder  the  Goremiiieiit  of  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  Last  Edition.  Revised  and  Edited  by  Sir  Roper 
Lethbridge,  CLE.,  and  A.  N.  WoDastoo,  CLE.  Demy  8vo, 
1,070  pp.,  98a. 

PERCY  Af.  THORNTON. 

Harrow  School  and  its  Sarnmndings.  With  Maps  and  I'bics. 
Demy  8to,  15s. 

Any  Bookseller  ai  Home  ami  Adroad. 


a6  Gnat  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 


W.  M.  TORHENS. 

History  of  Cabinets.    From  the  Union  with  Scotland  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Oumilu  oiul  Ikngnl.     a  vols.     Demy  8vo,  36s. 


nuttan  ol  rafwrenoot,  Inde&lnf ,  uA  printing  efviy  care  hM  lieoa  taken.  Indeed,  ell 
is  pcftfaMworthv,  and  the  pity  le  thol  the  writer  ehouM  hare  pewed  away  withoal 
reooirlttfr  the  tbankeoC  etttdenta.**— St  Jame»'*  Uudgei. 

"  *  A  HIetorj  of  CablneU'  from  the  beginning  oC  the  eighteenth  Oeatory  down  to 
the  death  of  Qeorso  II.,  whioh  the  tote  Mr  M'Oalbigh  TotnAa  legarded  as '  the  work 
of  Ills  life/  was  published  yesterday.  It  oonslsts  of  wo  rolaines  of  ooneldeiable  hulk, 
showing  al  onos  that  soniothlnff  more  than  the  origin  and  progrsM  of  the  Chhlnet 
system  nad  oocapled  the  attention  of  the  author.  In  flhet,  a  history  of  Oahinets  b  a 
history  of  Oovemments,  and  a  histoiy  of  Qovemments  is,  In  a  great  measors,  a  history 
of  Kn|1and."~rAs  Standard, 

A.J.   WALL. 
Indian  Snake  Poisons.    Their  Nature  and  Effects.    Crown  8vo,  6t. 
Contents. 


The  Physlolofieal  Bffeou  of  the  Poleon  of  the  Oobra  (Naja  Tripodlaos).— The  Physto. 
jcleal  EffeoU  of  the  Poison  of  Bneeolfa  Viper  (Dabola  BoeaeUU).- The  Physloloctoal 
BUeete  prodooed  by  the  Poteon  of  the  Bongsrae  Vasolatns  and  the  Bangaros  OoernMua. 


—The  ttelaiive  Power  and  Properiloe  of  the  Poisons  of  Indian  and  other  Venomous 
Bnaksa.— Tho  Nature  of  Snake  Poisons.— Some  practical  eonsideimtions  oonaected  with 
the  snbjeet  of  SnakcPoleoning,  mpeolally  regarding  prefontion  and  treatmeat—Tbe 
objeet  that  has  iMsn  kept  in  new,  has  been  to  define  as  ekisoly  as  posslblo,  the  eon- 
dliions  on  wbksh  the  mortality  from  Snake-bite  depends,  both  as  rsganis  the  physk>- 
logical  nature  of  the  poisoning  prooess,  and  ths  reUiioue  between  the  reptiloe  and  their 
▼iotlma.  so  an  to  indioate  the  wsy  In  whioh  we  should  l»sst  proosed  with  the  hope  of 
dlmlnisUng  the  fearful  mortality  that  exists. 

JOHN  WATSON,  F.L.S. 

Ornithology  in  Relation  to  Agriculture  and  Hortictilture,  by  various 

writers,  edited  by  John  Watson,  F.L.S.,  &c     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

List  ov  Ck)2rTBiiiUTOii8.^Miss  Eleanor  A.  Ormerod,  late  donsulUng 
Bntomologlst  to  the  Royal  Agrioultural  Soeieiy  of  Bngland;  O.  V.  Alpin, 
F.L.a,  Member  of  the  British  OmItholoffisU*  Union;  Oharles  Whitehead, 
F.L.a,  F.O.8.,  &0.,  author  of  "Fifty  Yean  of  Fruit  Famih»g'*|  John 
Watson,  F.L.S.,  author  of  *'  ▲  EDwdbook  for  Fi^mert  and  Small  Holdon  " ; 
the  Uev.  F.  O.  Morris,  M.A.,  author  of  *<  A  History  of  British  Birds" ;  O. 
W.  Murdoch,  late  editor  of  Tk^  Famur;  Riley  Fortune,  F.Z.8.;  T.  H. 
Nelson,  Member  of  the  British  Omithologbts'  Union ;  T.  Southwell,  F.Z.8. ; 
Rev.  Theo.  Wood,  B.A.,  F.I.S. ;  J.  H.  Quruey,  Jun.,  M.P. :  Harrhmu  Wolr, 
F.R.U.S. :  W.  H.  Tuck. 

"Will  form  a  textbook  of  a  reliablo  kind  in  guiding  agrioulturists  at  large 
in  their  doalhigs  with  their  feathered  friends  and  foes  alike. "--C^fafifoiP 

"This  is  a  valuable  book,  and  should  go  Ik^r  to  fulfil  its  ezeollont  puqKNio. 
.  .  .  It  is  a  bojk  that  every  agrioulturist  should  iiosse88."~£oA<l  ami 
Water. 

"It  is  well  to  know  what  birds  do  misohlef  and  what  birds  are  helpful. 
Tills  book  is  the  vorv  manual  to  clear  up  all  such  doubts."— VbrisAtrtf  PoU, 

*'In  tlioso  days  of  agricultural  depression  It  behoves  the  farmer  to  stutly, 
among  other  subjocts,  ornithology.  That  ho  and  the  gamekoo|)er  ofton  bring 
down  i»hMrues  unon  the  land  when  they  fancy  they  are  ridding  It  of  a  pest  b 
exceotlhigly  well  illustrated  in  this  senes  of  papers."— Soofseian. 
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SAMUEL  WILBBRFORCE^  D,D.  {BisfUp  of  Wimkgsier). 

HeroM  of  Hebrew  Hittorj.    Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  5s. 

u^hs  talw  whiek  h«  tetolM  ara  all  good,  sad  teva  a  monJ  aim  mm!  ponNMe.**— 


**  It  Is  wrllfteo  wlUi  %  natiinU  Mid  oantlvAllnff  ror?<mr.**— London  QytarUitW  Review, 

**  An  InlantUoff  hliilOfleRl  ftoooant.^— Lomfon  LU.  Oas, 

**  UiIqii  hia  liiflaenoe  m  a  iomi  of  the  worid  for  tho  parpoM  of  modtrylnir  thoneahoat 
him  for  md,  and  mnklnfr  thorn  mm  an  hla  hwtniiiiMilii  for  tho  fiirihoniiioo  of  tho 
ohJcHa  whioh  ho  had  at  hoart.  llo  waa  the  moat  dollirhtrni  of  eom|Mutlonii,  and  tho 
wittioil  talkor  of  hhi  time.  Of  hla  OKtraordinary  ironatllltj  and  oxtiwordlnary  iKiwom 
of  work,  H  la  ImpooolMe  to  apoak  at  Iwfth  hero,  bat  both  qualitloa  are  abmidantljr 
lltaatralad  hi  Ma  moby  Oaoon  AAw^f-^^eUMUei  ^  ike  C^nCtwy. 

S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS^  LL.D,.  Pnffetsor  of  tkg  Ckimse  Languagt 

ami  LUertUuro  ai  Vale  Cottoge, 
China— The  Middle  Kingdom.     A  Survey  of  the  Geography,  Govern- 
ment, Literature,  SoctaTLife,  Arts,  and  History  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
and  its  Inhaliitants.     Revised  Edition,  with  74  Illustrations  and  a  New 
•    Map  of  the  Empire,     a  vols.     Demy  8vo,  42s. 

I>r  a  WetIa  WUIIaoia*  MidMe  Kimgdom  baa  kmff  ooeaplod  the  pooltkm  of  a  olaMle. 
It  la  not  only  the  faDoat  and  most  aathoritattfo  aooonnt  of  tho  Ohinaao  and  Iheir 
oooBtry  timt  oilala,  bat  It  la  alao  the  most  raadable  and  snlertabilng.  Thla  laaoo  la 
praoMotlly  a  new  work—the  text  ol  the  old  edllton  haa  been  largsly  rr-wrillMi  and  the 
work  hae  bean  espandtd  ao  as  to  Inoiade  a  vast  amomt  of  new  material  ooUoeted  by 
Dr  Wlltlame  durlaf  the  lata  years  of  bis  reeldenoo  la  Ohhia  ae  weD  as  the  most  rrcoat 
Information  ranesHnff  aU  the  dspartmente  of  the  Bmplre.  Many  new  lOnstfatlone 
have  been  added  and  the  beet  of  the  old  enffravlnga  have  iieen  retained.  An  tanportant 
featnreof  thie  edition  is  a  large  map  of  Uie  Ohlneee  Empire  from  the  beet  modem 
aathoriliea,  aMn«  aomplste  and  aeenrala  than  any  map  of  the  oenatry  hitherto 
pabiiebed, 

.  HARRY  WILLIAMS,  R.N.  {Chuf  Imfuiar  of  MacAif$ery). 
Dedtealad,  by  permiaokm,  to  Admlial  B.VLU,  the  Dnhs  of  Sdhiboifh. 
The  Steam  Navy  of  Rngland      l*ast,  Present,  and  Future. 

Contents  :~Part  I.— Our  Seamen;  IHut  1 1. --Ships  and  Machinery; 

I'art  III. — Naval  Engineering;    Plart  IV. — MisceUaneous,  Summary, 

with  an  Appendix  on  the  Personnel  of  the  Steam  Branch  of  the  Navy. 

Third  and  enlarged  Edition.     Medium  8vo,  las.  6d. 

*•  It  le  a  aeries  of  eooaya.  olearly  written  and  oftan  Mgh|y  aaggeetlTe,  on  the  stttl 

nneoived,  or  only  partially  and  tsntatlTely  eolved,  ptnbiems  oonnteled  with  the  man- 

nhif  and  otganlaathm,  and  propnlsion  of  ear  oMdsrn  war-ehipe,  .  .  .  beh«  landably 

frse  from  leehnieallttea,  and  wmten  tai  a  not  onattfoeUve  atyla,  they  wfU  recommend 

ihrmeelvee  to  that  emalL  bnt  happily  Ineieaelnff,  eeetlon  of  the  general  pnbllo  wbleh 

ttoelf  eerlonaly  and  totelllgMitty  with  mval  •aa»n,''^JUm. 


'*  Mr  Barry  Wimaai,  a  naval  engineer  of  long  expeilsnee  and  high  rank,  dieenoere 
the  fntare  mpiiremente  of  the  fleet.  Be  Is  natarafly  SMet  at  home  when  dealing  wlih 
pointa  wbtoh  epeotolly  alieet  Me  own  branoh of  the oorvlee, bat  the  whole  bookb  well 
worth  stody.**— jrnneAensr  Ommrdtm. 

•«Mast  be  prononnoed  a  leehnleal  book  hi  the  nmln,  althoogb  Its  anther  eiprenly 
elalse  that  be  wrote  It  *  aol  eo  much  for  profeaslonal  ae  non-prof ssslonal  men.'  lie 
manlfset  objeet  le  to  promote  the  eflldenoy  of  oar  staam  navy  la  ttmes  to  eome,  kesping 
wbleh  aim  aieadfasdy  tai  view  Mr  WUIlame  hae  broogbt  grwt  knowledge  sod  aMUty  to 
bear  apon  the  endeavoar  to  forceaet  what  prorMon  It  wooM  be  well  to  make  In  order 
to  meet  the  faU  naTol  reqalremenU  of  the  Brittoh  natkm.  His  highly  Inetractlve  work 
Is  dWMed  hito  fear  p%rte,ander  the  renrieeUTe  Ullee  of  *Oiir  Hoamen,'  *Bhlpe  and 
Maeblnory,'  'Naval  Boglneering.*  and  * Mieoelleneoaa,*  wbioh  affaln  are  earefally 
soounarieed  hi  eome  flf ty  pages  of  smhMnily  rradaMe  matter.  The  three  dieplers  of 
misoellansa  dsal  prlndpally  with  the  ooal-endaranee,  engine-room  oomplementa,  eleo> 
trio  Ugbthig,  and  eteem  stesring  OMohhiery  of  Her  Ma|eaty'e  ehtpe.'*— Mlp  Tdfr^ph 

Any  BookselUr  ai  Home  and  Abroad. 
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Great  Reductions  in  this  Catalogiu 


PrqfcsufT  ff.  H,   IVILSON,  auihitr  of  the'' Standard  Hisiory  pf  India,'' 

Glossary   of   Judicial   Tenns,    including   words    firom    the   Arabic, 

Persian,    Hindustani,    Sanskrit,    Hindi,    Bengali,    Uriya,    Mamihi, 

Guzarathi,  Telugu,  Kamata,  Tamil,  MaUyalam,  and  other  languages. 

4to,  cloth,  30s. 


Wynler's  Subtle  Brains  and  Lissom  Fingers.    Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


CONTBN'I'S. 


TIm  Iluriod  BomaD  Oily  In  Britain. 

"HUvortown." 

▲dvntlaiiiff. 

ViTlMoUon. 

The  New  HoM  Syttom. 

Tlw  BMtoimtton  of  oar  Soil. 

II«ir-Uoan  at  the  Senstngton  Miasenm, 

Mudls'i  Oiroulatlnc  Library. 

yraiidulout  Tntle  Mark*. 

Buporatllkm:  WhaivduotUBndy 

Tbo  Now  OounlorblMt  to  Tobaooo. 

Air  TraoHon. 

lllamlnatlou. 

Doftl-Biilldlaff  by  MMhlnory. 

Tbo  KffooU  of  lUUway  TimvolHiif 

HaalUi. 
Tbe  Worktog.Mon'a  flower  Show. 
Meuagoe  nnder  the  Sea, 
^wn  Telegnpba 
Tbe  Bread  Wo  Eat 


ISarly  Warolaffi. 

DUUog  Booiaa  for  tbe  Woridnf  OtaSMS. 

Beilway  and  Oily  Popalatioo. 

A  Dey  with  tbe  Ooroner. 

Tbe  BngUib  In  Parle. 

Tbe  Timu  Newspaper  to  17S8.  * 

Tbe  Under-Sea  Ballroad. 

Ob,  tbe  Bosst  Boef  of  Old  Bofland. 

iniysloslXdttoatUm. 

Advice  by  a  BetinMl  PbyiloieB. 

'II10  Clerk  of  tbe  Wealbor. 

l\>rtsmoalb  Dookyard. 

VIlleceHoHiitala. 

Banways,  tbe  Oreal  OtvlUaere. 

On  Uking  a  Hooae. 

Pbotogrspblo  Fortraltare. 

I>ootor'a  Staff. 

Smallpox  In  London. 

Hoepltal  Drees. 

Exenrsion  Trdne. 


»  Altogetber  *  BabUe  Brebie  end  Ltneom  Flngeve'  Is  aboot  tbe  pleeeaateet  booii  of 
ebort  oolkioted  papers  of  cbil  cbat  bleodlug  Information  witb  amaeement.  1    ' 
ntlonf 


tueking  tbe  atleuUon  or  die  InteUigenoe,  tbat  we  have  1 


\  for  a  good  wblle.**— I^nifim 


LIEUT.  G.  /.  YOUNGHUSBAND,  Queen's  Own  Corps  of  Guides, 

Eighteen  Hlindred  Miles  in  a  Burmese  Tat  through  Burmah,  Siam, 
and  the  I*^tern  Shan  States.     Illustrated.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 

'*  Tbere  is  a  good  deal  of  Jocular  deaorlpUon  In  tbis  book,  wbicb,  ee  tbe  reader  will 
easily  see,  baa  boon  Inlroduoed  witb  an  eye  imtber  to  amuaement  tban  to  aoouraoy ;  bat 
after  all  Ibe  volume  will  bave  repaid  the  reader  for  tbe  few  boura  wbicb  may  be  apeut 
bi  ita  peruaal  if  it  conveya  to  bim,  aa  it  ia  ealoalated  to  do,  a  fair  improealon  of  ibe 
dlfllouittoa  wbicb  boaet  Vbm  wayfarer  In  a  etrange  Und  wbo,  wbon  In  aearob  of  ibe 
pleaaoroa  of  travel,  beglna  bla  Joamey  wbere  be  ahoald  leave  off,  and  enda  It  wbore  be 
abouid  bave  atarted.**— iUA^fMSum. 

**llr  Toongbneband'e  aecoant  of  bla  adventbrea  la  written  almply  and  wltboat 
czaggeiation,  bat  on  ibe  wbole  we  tbbik  we  woald  ratber  read  al>out  the  Sban  conntry 
Uian  travel  in  it."— LOerary  rorld. 


For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 
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Scfentiflc  Tlfllorfte:  fnclubino  ISotans,  natural 
DiBtors,  Sic. 

E,  BONA  VI A,  M,D,^  Brigadt-Surgeon^  Indian  AMutd  Serviee. 

The  CnltiTafted  Oranra  and  Lanoos  of  India  and  Ceylon.    Demy 
8vo,  with  oblong  Atks  Volume  of  Plates,  a  vols.  30s. 

A\  BRAITHWAITR,  M.D,,  F,L,S„  A-c. 
The    Sphagnacee,    or  Teat  Mosses  of  Europe  and  North  America. 
Illustrated  with  29  Plates,  colonied  by  hand.     Imp.  8vo,  25s. 
•*  All  moMolottols  wlO  Im  daUghlad  to  hail  lbs  AppMraaM  of  ihla  InporlMil  work. 
.  .  .  Neror  befoiv  bM  our  aatlva  mow-flora  b«m  m>  oarorolljr  ttgund  and  deteriboil, 
and  that  by  an  aokaowtodfod  aalborilj  on  tbe  Mbjeek'*— &Imm  Oontp. 
**  MoMMS,  poriuuM,  reoMTO  aboat  as  llule  atlentlon  from  botantota  as  i 


**  Moaaaa,  porhaoa,  reealTa  aboat  as  llule  atlentlon  from  botenlata  as  any  elaaa  of 
plaata,  and  eoasldoilnff  bow  admlrablj  noasas  lend  themaelvea  to  tbe  eolleotor'a 
porpoeea,  tbia  la  very  remarkable.  Sometblaf  may  be  due  to  tbe  mlnvteneaa  of  tbe 
alBA  of  many  off  the  aneelM,  and  aomelbhtir  perbapa  to  the  difflenltiee  Inheraat  In  tbe 
ayatemaHe  troataeal  of  these  plaate  i  bat  we  faney  the  ebleff  eaase  off  eomparatlve 


neffleet  with  wbleb  Ibev  are  treatad  is  to  be  soaffbt  hi  the  want  of  a  ffood  tllnatrated 
Knirllab  treatlae  vpon  them.  In  the  work  wMob  la  now  befora  oa,  Dr  Braltbwelte  alma 
at  plaoInK  tbe  Britiab  moeaae  en  tba  aame  Tantace>ffroeod  aa  the  aaore  ffevonred  elaaaea 
off  the  TeSelable  ktegdom :  and  indglmi  from  tbe  sample  lately  Issned,  be  wUI  aaoeead 
In  bla  anoaaTonTa.''«-l>peior  tkimn  Mtvttm. 


B.  CARRINGTON,  M.D..  F.R.S. 
British  HepatioB.    ContAiniiiff  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  the  Native 
S|)ecies  of  Jungerroannia,  Marchantia,  and  Anthcxcros.     Imp.  8vo, 
sewed,  I'arU  i  to  4,  pfaun  pbUes,  as.  6d.  each ;  ooloared  platea, 
3s.  6d«  each. 

M.  C.  COOKR,  M.A..  LLM. 

The  British  Pangi :  A  Plain  and  Easy  Account  of.    With  Colonred 

Plates  of  40  spedea.    Fifth  EditKm,  Revised.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

••  Mr  Oookewillea  for  those  wboee  edoeatkm  and  neaaa  an  limited,  and  with  pre- 

a.    It  li  rMlly  ajdaaanre  to  road  tbe  BMnnala  wbleb  be  l«a  paMlabed, 

to  tbe  mark,  and  ae  eemplete  as  to  taare  b&rdly  anytblnff  to  be  daalred. 


for  they  are  ap 

Tbe  new  work  on  the  fSaffl  appeeia  to  be  eqnally 

already  prtated.    It  eontalna  de^eHpHoiia  off  the  eai 


they  are  praparad  for  the  table,  how  to  dleerfmlneto  the  natrttlooa  from  tbe  p 
apeeies,  detate  off  the  prinelples  or  their  selsBttfle  elsaalSeallon,  and  a  tobnlar 
Baaatot  orders  and  fsnsia.''^ 


ranance- 


Handbook  of  British  HepaticK.  Containfaw  Descriptions  and  Figures 
of  the  Indigenous  Spedes  of  Marchantia*  Jungermannia*  Ricda,  and 
Anthoccroft,  Illustmted.    Crown  Svo,  68. 


••ItlsvsryeradltoMstollrOookalhatlbadiawlBfsbi  his  book  sra  all  skelrbaa 
ffrom  natars  sasde  by  bis  ova  psnell.  Thta  shows  work,  aad  la  mora  respeelable  than 
the  too  eommon  pvaotloe  off  eopytnir  enfraftoge  from  the  aelhorf tiee  In  the  partleelar 
bmneb  of  adeooe.  TbIa  little  took  la  faloable,  beeaoae  la  aome  raepaele  It  la  eartalnly 
a  rod  setde-book  to  a  namber  of  edlMe  fatwl  ankaown  to  the  pabUoi*— /Vpntar 


•*  ProbeMy  no  aroop  la  the  BitUab  Sera  bee  raealved  so  Mttle  atlantlon  aa  tbe 
llenedcw.  Dr  M.  O.  Oooke  bee  now  flllod  vp  the  aap  by  prodnelnff  a  •  Handbook  off 
tbe  DrIUab  Hapettea,'  eontaUdmr  fall  deeeriptlone  of  all  the  apaetoe,  aboat  two  hnndrad 
la  anmber.  known  to  InteMt  tbe  BcMBh  lalando.**- - 


M.  C.  Ccokds  Bpoks  t&mtinutd. 


Any  Bookseller  ai  Home  and  Ahroeid. 
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M.  C.  COOKE.  M.A.^  LL.D,--<mUimutd. 

Onr   ReptUet  and  Batrachtant.     A  Plain  and  Ea^  Account  of  the 

Lizards,  Snakes,  Newts,  Toads,  Frogs,  and  Tortoises  indigenous  to 

Great  Britain.    New  and  Revised  Edition.   V^th  original  Coloured 

Pictures  of  every  Spedes,  and  numerous  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 

Contents. 
RaptilM  Mid  Snaka-atoiiM.    TIm  Bttnd  Worm.  Tte  CkmimoB  Froff. 

TiM  Oommoa  LInrd.  The  Oommon  Bnaka.  TIm  Sdlltle  Froc. 

The  Sand  LIsMd.  The  Smooth  Snake.  The  Common  Toed. 

The  Omen  Uaerd.  The  Vipar,  or  Adder.  Oommon  Smooth  Newt  or 

The  Natlerjeck.  Ormt  Water  Newt  Kft. 

Pnlmale  Newt.  Oray'a  Banded  Newt  The  Hawk's.BIll  Turtle. 

The  Leathery  Tertle.  AmphlMa  or  Batraehtane.     Appendix. 

•*  Mr  Cooke  hae  eepeeiony  dlettngvlehed  blmedf  ee  a  etodent  of  the  feafl  and  the 
rreeh-water  algw,  his  works  on  these  ordeni  being  the  standard  treetlaee  hi  Bnglleh. 
He  hee  eleo  paid  eomesttontion  to  lookigy  and  ohemletry,  hie  eituoatton  In  these  ae  In 
other  eelenoee  being  obtained  bj  pereletent  ielMnetroetlon.*'~CWcMr<(«  ^f  Uk§  Omturg, 

Rust,  Smut,  Mildew,  and  Mould.    An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Microscopic  Fungi.    Illustrated  with  269  Coloured  Figures  by  J. 
E.  Sowerby.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Appendix 
of  New  Species.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
Those  of  oar  reailen  who  are  the  happy  poeeessors  of  snlerosoopes  woold  weloonM 


this  book  with  df4lght,M  opening  the  way  to  a  dellnile  stady  of  a  most  Intensttaig 
braaeh  of  plant  life.  The  mlnale  f angi,  here  so  faithfaily  depleted  by  Mr  Soweiby, 
and  00  earefully  deeoribed  by  Dr  Cooke,  baTO  not  only  beanty  of  foim  and  ookmr,  bat 
woodertel  llfe-hlatorlee.  Breiy  hedge  or  lane  or  pleoe  of  waete  mond,  e?«i  In  the 
aabnrfae  of  lane  towne,  will  provide  speelmene,  whieh  may  be  eaeOy  preeerred  on  the 
plants  whIeh  thay  attack  or  moonied  aa  mleroeoope  sHdee. 

Impartani  to  BdaniiU  and  Students  tf  Naiurat  History. 
European  Fungi  (Hymenomycetum)  —  Synoptical  Key  ta     Cooke 
(M.  C)  and  Quelet  (L.,  M.D.,  &c.)— Clavis  S^optica  Hymenomy- 
cetum  Europeeorum.     Fcap.  8vo,  ys.  6d. ;  or,  interleaved  with  ruled 
raper,  8s.  6a. 
••  Wlihont  pratendhig  to  high  eelantllle  qnallly,  the  work  tbrooghoat  la  weU  lUtad  to 
Inatmot  and  to  attract  a  elaae  of  raaders  who  might  shrink  from  grappUag  with  a 
BOlentlfle  tezi-book."— iSslttr^ay  Sbnim, 

BAROS  CUVIER, 

The  Animal  Ktnrdom.  With  considerable  Additions  by  W.  B. 
Qurpenter,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.  New 
Edition,  Illustrated  with  500  Engmvings  on  Wood  and  36  Coloured 
Plates.    Imp.  8vo,  21s. 

/.  HUNTER,  lat4  Hon.  Sic.  of  ih§  Briiisk  Bf-ktopere  Associaiiom. 

A  Manual  of  Bee-keepinr.  Containing  Practical  Information  for 
Rational  and  Profitable  Methods  of  Bee  Management  Full  Instruc- 
tions on  Stimulative  Feeding,  Ligurianising  ai^  Queen-raising,  with 
descriptions  of  the  American  Comb  Foundation,  Sectional  Supers, 
and  the  best  Hives  and  Apiarian  Appliances  on  lUl  systems.  Fourth 
Edition.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 


**  We  eordialljr  rcoommead  Mr  Honter'a  neat  and  compaei  Msaaal  of  Bee-keeping, 
annter  writee  elearly  and  weU.**— ftimei  (ktuip. 

«  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr  J.  Hunter,  Hononry  Beoretary  of  the  Britleh  Bee-keepers* 
BoeUtkM.  HIa  Manoal  of  Bee-keeplng,  Jnet  pebUahed.  la  fnU  to  the  very  brim  of 
>lee  and  practloal  hinta  fnlljr  vp  to  the  meet  ed?anoed  atafaa  of  Apiarian  Solenoe, 
1  Ita  paniaal  haa  afforded  oa  eo  muoh  ^eaaore  that  we  have  drawn  aomewhat  largely 
m  It  for  the  benefit  of  oar  vaadera."~ir«f»i«9iirf'  Mtagatim  {Vtm  rort). 
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G.  H.  KINAHAN. 
A  Handy  Book  of  Rock  Names.    Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

•*  Thie  wfll  prov*,  m%  do  noidovM,  a  Terr  0910111106  book  lo  all  prtetleal  gMloiclBto, 
Mid  aIm  lo  tM  nadlnff  ■tadant  of  roeka.  Wlimi  a  dlfltooltj  !■  inenrrod  as  Co  a 
apeolof  of  doBoalt,  It  wfll  aoon  vantah.  Mr  Kloahaa'i  llUla  book  will  aoon  »ako  It  all 
olear.  Tha  work  la  divldod  Into  throa  parts.  TIm  ftrat  to  a  daaalllcd  table  ol  roekiL  tha 
Boeond  pari  trtala  of  tba  l^ialf  rooka,  and  the  third  part  daale  with  thoaa  rooka  which 

I  Rtjlad  DtrUmU,    Dana'a  tamlnatMn  of  pte  haa  Man  moat  ffenaralljr  aaad  bv  tha 


anthor,  bat  ha  hat  alao  irlvao  tha  «« tarmlnatlona  for  thoM  that  like  them.    Tba  I 
will  be  pturdMkaed,  for  It  maat  ha  had,  by  vmrj  ffookiiriat;  and  aa  tta  alxe  In  email,  It  win 
form  a  eonvanWit  poekat  eompankni  for  the  man  who  worka  orer  Held  and  qaarrj.'*^ 


Prcftn^r  £.  ^LANATESTE^. 
Tht  Uaea  of  Animals  in  Relation  to  the  Industry  of  Man.     New 
Edition*     lUastimted.    Crown  8to,  41. 
Bilk.  Wool,  Leather,  Dona,  Soap.  Waale,  Sponfcea,  and  Oorale,  Shell-fleh,  Ineeola, 
ra,  nalhari,  Home  and  Hair,  and  Aniaal  rerf  UBMa,  are  tha  eoMeote  of  tba  twelve 
ftorai  on  "  The  Ueea  ol  Anlnala.*' 


Tura, 
leetoraion 


Practical  Phjaioloffy:  A  School  Manual  of  Health.     With  numerous 
Woodcuts.    Sixth  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

CONTBNTS. 

Oonelltiitloo  of  the  Bauui  Body.  -Biaathliiff ,  or  tho  Fonotlon  of  Benlia. 
Mature  of  the  Ftodsapplled  to  tba  Human  tion. 

Body.  The  Sttueture  and  Funetlona  of  tha 
DIfeetldii,  and  tha  OrgaM  by  wUah  It  to         Skin. 

performed.  The  MorenMnte  of  the  Human  Body. 

Mature  of  Blood  and  UiOlranlatlon  by  tha  The  Brain  and  Merraa. 

liearl  Tlie  Organs  of  the  " 


'*  Writlnff  lor  sohooihoys,  Dr  Lankeater  has  been  eareful  to  oonsnit  their  tastoa 
There  are  paemgea  In  thto  little  work  which  will  make  It  popular,  and  tha  Inatruetor 
will  probably  be  ballad  by  a  name  which  to  new  to  people  of  hto  daaa,  that  of  a 
*  rogutor  briok.*  **— ^iJUaceafli. 

M/fS  LANKESTRR. 
Talks  abont  Health :  A  Book  for  Boys  and  Girls.    Being  an  Bxphuui- 

tion  of  all  the  Processes  by  which   Life  is  Sustained.     Illustrated. 

Snudl  8vo,  IS. 

Tk4  Laie  EDIVARD  NEWMAN,  E.Z.S. 
British  Butterflies.  With  many  Illustrations.  Super  royal  8vo,  7s.  6d. 
••ThellHttok  bnttarfltoa  have  found  a  good  friend  hi  Mr  Mewman,  who  has  glren 
uaahtotofydthalrllfaa  ftumtorta  to  MUMa^  their  habHa  and  their  wbcreabouta^ 
whkshtounaof  the  most  peciaetthtogs  of  the  kind.  And  we  sfo  glad  to  land  the 
author^  BtatsBMH  thai  hto  work  has  attained.  whOe  hi  pregraaa,  a  aJe  that  to  ahnoat 
unattainable  in  BagUah  aotontlSo  works.  FMly,  tho  work  oonaista  of  a  series  of 
notleeo  to  the  young  who  may  be  dtopoaed  to  go  butterfly-hunting.  And  In  them  we 
•nd  the  author's  avaat  axpertonoe.  and  we  oooramnd  thto  part  of  hto  work  to  our 
raadaia.  The  next  part  daato  with  the  aubieett  of  anatomy,  phyaMogy,  and  ambiyo- 
Icgyof  the  InaiBta;  and  Snaljy  wo  oome  to  the  separate  account  of  eadiapeolee.  ftto 
laStor  to  admirably  givan.  Hift  oooBeo  a  eapitaTengraTlng,  life  alae,  of  the  apaciaa, 
and  then  fdlowa  In  order  tha  life,  htotory,  ttaao  of  appearance  and  locality,  oocopying 
from  a  page  to  a  page  and  a  half  or  two  pages  of  a  large  ooarto  <or  nearly  ao)  Toluma. 
All  thto  to  done  wdl,  as  wo  might  expeetfram  the  an&r ;  it  to  clear.  ^ 
devoid  of  mudh  of  tiie  rubbWi  which  abounda  in  booka  of  thto  kind  generalty.  We 
mnat  conclude  by  aapnaalng  tha  hope  that  all  who  are  Intemetad  In  Ineeota  wUI  smko 
ttMroaelree  aqualtttad  with  the  Tdnma.**— Pefwinr  Mfnaa  Hnitm. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Homt  and  Abroad^ 
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MARY  A.  PRATTBN. 

Mj  Hundred  Swin  Flowers.    With  a  Short  Acoonnt  of  Swin  Ferns. 

With  60  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  plain  plates,  128,  6d.  j  colonred 

olateSi  25s. 
••nM  tomptoOoB  to  pndiiM  noh  books  m  this  smim  IrrsdiUMo.  *T1m  anthor 
fMlsawuil;thewuitlsiiiMlaiilablo.    Aftor  mora  or  test  horitaUon  ho  f mIs  ho  oaa 
sanply  ii.     It  Is  plMsantlj  written,  and  affords  nssfnl  hints  m  to  looslitiio.'*— 

ilCaMUTOlll* 

S.  L.  PUMPHREY, 

A  Little  Brown  Pebble,  with  10  full-page  cuts.    Fcap.  4to,  3s.  6d. 

•*In  tho  story  oC  *  A  UtUo  Biowa  Pohblo/  Its  writer  ondsaTonrs  to  intioduoo  aeo- 
lofrlosl  soionoo  Into  the  nnnenr.  showing  what  stnafs  orsaturso  llvod  in  the  anoionl 
ssas,  what  monstors  inhabltod  the  primsval  forssts,  and  how  oor  oountiy  altomatod 
liotwooii  torrid  boats  and  an  arotio  oold.  Tho  aooursoy  ol  tho  hifonnatlon  Is  guaran- 
tood  by  oonpetonl  authoritlas,  and  the  Illustrations  are  spirited.  Theio  Is  no  resson 
why  the  attempt  thonld  not  suooood.'*— ^eoilMRy,  net  Deoember  1880. 

R,  RIMMBR,  F.L.S. 

The   loud  and  Freshwater  Shells  of  the  British  Isles.     Illus- 
trated with  10  Photppraphs  and  3  Lithographs,  containing  6gares  of 
all  the  principal  Speaes.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
'*Thli  handeoneiy  got  up  Utile  Tolame  BnppUes  a  long-felt  want  la  a  Torj 


f  rash  water  shell  has  been  phoCogiapbed,  and  here  we  haye  ul  the  photographs,  nataral 
Hlxe  In  the  albrrtype  proeese,  so  that  the  merest  tyro  will  find  no  difllonlty  in  Identl- 
fylng  any  iholl  he  may  Had."— iSb<me«  BmUm. 

J.  SMITH,  A.L.S. 

Ferns  :  British  and  Foreigpn.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  greatly  en- 
larged, with  many  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

'*  Boon  genus  Is  doserlbed,  and  tho  teohnlosi  oheiaoton  upon  whioh  it  Is  founded 
are  shownln  the  Moompenying  lllustmtlons,  and  the  IndlsDensable  technloel  terms 
an  explained  bv  ezsmplea  The  meening  and  derivations  off  the  botanloal  names  of 
ferns  ere  slso  given  in  suffident  detail  and  with  luilloient  soooraqy  to  meet  the  wante 
of  amateurs,  if  not  of  eoholan.  But  perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  work  Is  that 
devoted  to  instruction  In  the  oultivatlon  of  ferns,  whioh  ooouplei  some  seventy  pogeo 
of  the  book.  A  bibliography  of  tho  subject  and  sn  osoollent  Index  make  up  the 
remainder  of  this  useful  yolnmo,  whioh  we  reoommond  to  all  poisons  desirous  of  know- 
ing something  more  about  ferns  than  being  able  to  reoognise  them  by  sights  "—i^Velil. 

•«  Mr  Bmith'a  work  entlUes  him  to  admiration  for  hie  industry  and  for  tho  manifoot 
oare  with  whioh  he  has  studied  his  subjeot ;  and  his  present  enlarged  work  wHl  oeitainly 
booome  and  be  a  atandard  library  book  of  ref erenoe  for  all  pterldologlsts  and  orna- 
mental gaidenert  (whether  jprofeerional  or  amateur)  who  devote  attention  to  Slionlture. 
And  then  nally  la  no  family  of  phmta  whioh  la  more  elegant  than  are  feme.  Indi- 
Senons  British  fema  alone  afford  a  most  Interesting  soope.of  rosearoh  and  ooUeotloo.*' 
—WhiUkali  Bftwdm, 

**Thli  Is  a  new  and  enlaiged  edition  of  one  of  the  best  extant  works  00  British 
and  foreign  terns  whioh  has  been  oalled  for  by  the  introduotloo,  during  the  Interval 
of  ton  years  whioh  has  elapsed  since  the  Issue  of  tho  ftrst  edition,  of  a  number  of  exotio 
species  which  have  been  collected  and  arranged  under  their  reopeotlve  genera  and 
tribes  as  an  appendix.  There  are  thus  Introduced  2Si  enUrebr  new  speoies.  Thealxty 


pages  devoted  to  a  treatise  on  tho  oultlvatf  on  of  ferns  are  Invaloable  to  the  tera-gaower, 
profemional  or  amateur,  describing  the  conditions  under  which  ferns  grow  in  their 
native  country— knowledge  which  is  ssssntlil  to  their  really  sneoeosful  cultivation 


For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 
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/.  R.  TAYLOR,  F.L,S.,  F.G.S, 
Flowers:   Their  Origin,  Shapes,   Perfumes,  and  Colours,  lUns- 
trsted  with  3a  Coloiired  Figures  br  Sowerbj,  and  161  Woodcuts. 
S«oond  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  doth  gilt,  7s.  6d. 
Contents 
The  Old  mm!  Ntv  PblloMphr  of  Flowtrt— The  GeologloAl  Antlqalij  of  Floirtrt 
mm!  liwrti   Tht  OMmpUoal  litotrltatloB  of  Flowen-TlM  Btraeture  of  Flowertof 
PUnlo— RtlAlloot  btivMB  Ploirtffi  and   Ihtir  PbnlMl  Barroandlngt— RelMkiM 
btlvtM  Ftoimt  Md  Uit  Wind— Tht  Odoan  ol  Flovti*— The  Bxtetnel  BhApee  oC 
Ftowtft— The  iBtornal  Bhepeiof  Plowen— The  Perfomei  of  Flovtr*— Boelel  Ffowen 
— Blrdi  end  Plowen— The  Natunl  DefeaoM  of  FlowtriBir  Ftaoti. 

**  This  Is  en  sltogether  flhsrmlnf  book,  full  of  wtodom,  eheerfal,elmple,  attractive. 
Mid  lafomed  thioughoot  vtth  a  hich  porpote.  Its  ob  j«ct  Is  to  niece  within  reach  of 
the  aenetal  pablle  la  so  sfreeable  form  the  reealts  of  the  noei  tereot  and  ccmpre- 
henSrs  botenleal  rtsearch.  The  author  Is  eo  bold  es  to  aek  «hy  flowars  were  made, 
and  Is  not  without  means  to  answer  the  queellon  n 
ooonectsthem  by  the  aide  that  selence  SupflSee  with  t 
reootds  of  ths  rooks,  and  with  the  hittorrof  maa,and  I 
and  hortlonltural  arts.    H  e  tells  us  how  ther  are  lnllo( 


and  Is  not  without  means  to  answer  the  queetlon  revereotlr  and  truthfully.    Be 
...  .    .^ .     ^. ^  the  hietory  of  creation,  end  the 

I  the  profTMi  of  the  ecfteultural 

«d  hortlonltural  arts.    Hs  tells  us  how  they  are  Influenced  by  eoll  and  ollmate,  how 

chanced  and  multiplied  by  Ineeots  and  other  agencies,  how  their  leede  are  blown 

about  the  world,  and  hew  by  Innumerable  divine  appolntmenti  It  at  leet  comee  about 

s  Is  environed  sad  beauUfled  with  r  ~ 


el 


ihat  the  life  of  a  man  Is  environed  sad  beauUfled  with  flowers.  The  work  le  rich  In 
the  reeults  of  travsl,  and  It  happily  connect e  the  Tecetable  products  of  the  globe  with 
the  cenditlone  that  favour  them  end  the  wsnts  they  satisV.  It  Is  therefore  a  bock 
for  all  egee,  and  for  botanlets  and  gardeners,  ss  well  as  for  such  ee  rather  too  gledly 
confcae  they  know  nothing  about  plants.  Ws  should  like  to  eee  It  00  eveiy 
f unlly  table  In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  Klngdom.'*.-^ordmefw' 

The  Aqumrium:  Its  Inhahitants,  Structure,  and  Managefflent 
Second  Edition,  with  tfi  WoodoiU.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

**  Few  men  have  done  mora  to  popnlarles  the  natural  history  edenee  tban  the  late 
Dr  Tdylor.  Tbs  work  befora  as,  wliUo  hilended  ae  a  handbook  to  pulille  e^neria.  la 
responsible  for  many  stiemplA,  stieeeeefel  and  otberwiM,  at  ibe  conetroctloa  of  the 
domestic  ertlcle.  The  book  Is  rrplete  wlih  vetaable  InformaUon  concerning  pereone 
and  things,  wblle  the  dirrcUoos  for  maMmr  snd  mansgf ng  sqoarki  ara  very  eleer  and 
concise.    The  Ulnsirailon«  ara  nnmerove,  snltsbl^,  and  very  good.**— AfteefsMMlM*. 

**The  Ichthyologist,  be  it  known.  Is  not  eoch  a  fearful  or  horriflo  *  sort  of  wUd- 
fowl  *  ss  his  neme  would  sevm  to  srgoe  him.  Tlt^  pravslence  of  the  breed,  the  extent 
of  Its  knowledce,  the  seal  of  lU  enthusiasm,  and  the  number  d  the  enuarla  it  hes 
built  for  Itself  u  town  or  country,  era  dl  part  end  pared  d  that '  marrn  d  science ' 
which  took  Its  Impstos  from  Darwin  and  the  *  Origin  d  BpedeSL*  Those  who  do  not 
dready  know  tlmt  uedUl  book,  *The  Aquarium,' by  Mr  J.  K.  Tsylor,  Ph.D.,  F.U8., 
Ac  should  pracura  this  new  edUkm  (the  sixth).  It  forms  a  ooovenient  handbook  or 
popular  msnud  to  our  public  aouerie.  The  sqnarlum,  Its  Inhabltents,  Its  structnra 
and  its  management,  ara  the  author^  espedd  care.  And  with  the  help  d  well-ki.  -% 
«'orks  snd  a  wide  experience  he  has  managed  to  put  together  a  moot  ptaleewortuy 

Half- Hours  in  the  Green  Lanes.   Illustrated  with  300  Woodaitt.  Fifth 

Edition.     Crown  8to,  as.  6d. 

•*  A  book  which  cennot  fdl  to  pleaee  the  young,  snd  from  which  nmof  an  dder 

reader  may  gl«un  hera  and  there  lecte  d  Intercet  In  the  Add  of  natura.    Mr  Taylor 

has  endeavoured  to  cdlect  theee  Iscts  which  ara  to  be  recorded  dally  by  an  obeervsnt 


-% 


a  very  Interesting  little  volume,  not  written  above  the  heads  d  Its  reedecs 

/  d  those  books  era,  and  he  hes  taken  oara  to  have  meet  d  his  nalwd  hidsry 

observstlens  very  aoouratsly  UlustraSsd.''~i>p«lar  aKmef  Jtedeir. 

/.  £,  Tayhr^s  Books  contintud. 

Any  BooksiiliT  at  Hpme  and  Abroad, 
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J.  E.  TAYLOR,  RL.S.t  F.CS.-^ontinued. 

Hftif-Honra  «t  the  Scaaide.  Illustrated  with  250  Woodcuts.  Fourth 
Edition.  Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 
**  Th«  lo?«  oC  natural  hJttonr  hM  now  Imooom  m  pttvilint,  si  totsl  Mnonff  pnrdy 
Bngliah  rtadtn,  thai  wo  hudly  mMi  a  famllj  nl  the  MMlda  one  of  wboM  monten 
lUM  sol  loino  Uttlo  knowladf*  oC  tiM  wondon  of  the  dee|k  Now.  of  oouree,  tlilt  love 
of  marine  aooloaj  le  belaf  vaetl/  ioerteeed  by  the  exielence  of  two  Talnable  aquaria 
at  the  Ovital  Falaoe  and  at  Brifhtoo.  BtlU,  howwrer.  notwithetandlnf  the  amouot 
of  admirable  works  on  the  luHJeet.  mors  espeoiaUy  the  exoellenl  treafiaeo  of  Ootee 
and  others,  there  was  wanted  a  eheap  form  of  book  with  good  lllustratioos  which 
.     ..   .         .  .  ,.^  ordinary  c "*" 


Ohoold  five  a  olear  aeeount  of  the  ordinary  oreaturM  one  meeu  with  on  the  sands 
and  in  ths  rook  pools.  The  want  no  lonnr  exists,  for  the  ssosllsnt  little  bmbusI  that 
now  lies  before  us  embnoss  all  that  oouM  bs  dssmd  by  these  who  sre  entirely  Ignonint 
of  the  subjeot  of  ssasMs  soology,  while  Its  mods  of  arraofems nt  and  woodeut£  which 
are  oarsfuUy  drawn,  oombloe  to  rsndsr  It  both  attcsoUve  and  ussfnl.**— i^ojm/ar 
I  ilevteir. 


niMuflt  IDeterinarfi,  and  aoriciUture* 

EDIVARD  L,  ANDERSON, 

How  to  Ride  and  School  a  Hone.  With  a  System  of  Horse  Gym- 
nastics.    Fourth  Edition.     Revised  and  Corrected.  •  Crown  8vo,  as.  6d. 

•*  He  is  well  worthy  of  a  hearing.**— iwr«  LUiu 

•'  Ur  Audereon  is,  withoat  doobc,  a  thoroof  n  honemaa.'*— n«  FMtf. 

**  It  shouM  be  a  good  Investment  to  all  lovers  of  hones/'—FAs  f^rmw, 

**  There  Is  no  reseon  why  the  oareful  reader  ehoold  not  be  able,  by  the  help  of  this 
Utile  book,  U)  trahi  ae  well  as  rMe  hie  horics.*'— Xomf  and  IKoltf*. 

JAMES  IRVINE  LUPTON,  F,R,C.  KS, 

The  Hone,  aa  he  Waa,  aa  he  Is,  and  aa  he  Oui^ht  to  Be.  Illustrated. 
Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 
*'  Written  with  a  food  obleot  In  view,  namely,  to  create  ad  Interest  In  the  Im- 
portant subjeot  of  hoitie-breeaing,  more  espeolally  that  olaie  known  ae  feneral  utility 
horsee.  The  book  contains  several  Uluatrailona.  Is  w«ll  printed  and  handsomely 
hound,  and  we  hope  will  meet  with  the  attention  It  deserves."— lietf  Stook  JourwU, 

IVILLIAAI  PROCTOR,  Stud  Groom. 
The  Management  and  Treatment  of  the  Hone  in  the  Stable,  Field, 
and  on  the  Koad.     New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
"There  are  few  who  are  intereeted  in  horses  will  f^il  to  profit  by  one 
portion  or  another  of  this  useful  work.    Coming  from  a  praottcal  hand  the 
work  should  reoommend  Itself  to  the  publlo.'*— <S^rfsMan. 

"  There  is  a  fund  of  sound  oommon-sense  views  la  this  work  whloh  wlU  be 
interesting  to  many  owners."— #VrM. 

GEORGE  GRESSIVELL, 
The  Diaeaaes  and  Diaordera  of  the  Ox.  Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo, 
7s.  6d. 
*•  llils  le  perfaapo  one  of  the  beet  of  the  popolar  booke  on  ibe  eableet  whloh  bee  been 
pnbUebed  In  recent  yeara,  and  demonetratea  In  a  most  nnnUiakable  manner  the  grrat 
edvanoe  that  baa  bean  made  In  Bovine  and  OvIne  Pathology  ataiee  ihe  daye  of  Tooatt. 
...  To  medical  men  who  deeire  to  know  aomeihlng  of  the  diaordere  of  aoeb  an* 
Important  animal— speaking  hyglenioaUy— aa  the  Ox,  the  work  oan  be  1 


**  II  It  dear,  oooeiee,  and  praotleal,  and  would  make  a  very  eonveolent  handbook  of 
refcrenec."— AKentoy  RwUm, 

For  the  Reduud  Prices  apply  to  . 
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PROFESSOR  SHELDON, 

The    Fatnre   of   Britiah   Agriculture.     How  Farmers  may  best  be 
Benefited.    Crown  Sto,  28.  6d. 

**  Fottonatelj  Prof.  SheliUm  hM  no  mind  to  pUj  th«  pari  of  a  prophet, 
bat  from  the  planitnde  of  a  long  experianoe  gives  Mge  oonnael  how  to  farm 
abraast  cff  tha  time  and  ba  ready  for  whataror  majr  ensue.  .  .  .  This  little 
book  Is  well  worth  rsadinc,  and  it  is  nleaaant  to  find  that  the  prof easor  by 
no  means  despairs  of  ilia  ratiira  of  acnoultiira  in  Sngland.''^^eacfrm|r. 

"We  weleome  tha  book  as  a  valuable  eontrlbution  to  our  acrieoltural 
literature,  and  as  a  usafnl  guide  to  tiieee  branehes  in  whleh  tne  author 
Is  sspeeii&7  quaUflad  to  instruet.''— JfoMifv. 

"In  this  beautifully  printed  and  waU-bound  Utile  book  of  168  pp., 
Profeasor  Sheldon,  in  lus  usual  happy  styls,  surr^js  tha  agrieolinral  field, 
and  indioates  what  he  thinks  Is  the  proepeot  in  fioni  of  the  British  farmer. 
Like  a  watelunan  he  stands  upon  his  tower  and  when  asked.  What  of  tiie 
night  ?  he  disavows  not  that  we  are  in  the  night,  but  eamesihr  deelares  that 
the  morning  oometh  apaee.-  The  prof  emor  is  an  optimist ;  he  does  not  beUeve 
that  the  oountry  is  done,  and  stOf  less  does  he  favour  the  idea  that,  taking  a 
wide  survey,  the  former  days  were  hotter  than  these.  On  the  oontrary,  he 
unea  that  tne  way  out  of  tne  wilderness  is  not  by  any  by-path,  but  by  going 
rigiii  ahead :  and,  are  long,  the  man  who  holds  the  banner  hlgii  will  emeiga 
triumphant*'— 5Mtf«4  Warmtr, 

JOHN  lyATSON,  KL,S, 

Ofnithology  in  Relation  to  Agricnltare  and  Horticulture,  by  rariuus 
writers,  edited  by  John  Watson,  F.L.S.1  &c    Crown  8va  js.  fid. 

LUT 

Bn« 
F.L.S., 

Watson,  F.L.8.',  author  of  "A  Handbook  for  Farmsfa  and  Small  fiol'deis^l 


the  Bev.  F.  O.  Motrti,  M.A.,author  of  "A  History  of  British  Birds" :  O.  W. 
Hurdoeh,  Uta  editor  of  Th4  Farmer;  BUay  Fortune,  F.Z.S. :  T.  H.  Nelson, 
Member  of  the  British  Omithologlsti'  Union;  T.  Southwell,  F.Z.S.  \  Bev. 
Theo.  Wood,  B.A^  F.LS. ;  J.  H.  Oumey,  jun.,  M.P. ;  Harrison  Weir, 
F.B.H.S. ;  W.  H.  Tuek. 

"  WiU  form  a  tmtbook  of  a  reliable  kind  in  guiding  agrieulturists  at  large 
in  their  deattngs  with  their  feathend  frieadi  and  foee  alike. '*—0l8ipo« 

"Thislsavaluablabook,andshouklgo  far  to  fulfil  ito  azoalleni  pnrpoes. 
.   .   It  Is  a  book  that  every  agrieulturiBt  shouM  pomsss.''-i;4Mt/aiii 


IKoler. 

*'It  Is  weU  to  know  what  birds  do  misshlef  and  what  Mrds  aia  helpfuL 
This  book  Is  the  very  manual  to  dear  up  all  suoh  doobts. '*—rorfo4ir«  PotL 

"In  these  davs  of  agrleultural  depression  It  behovee  the  former  to  study, 
among  other  subjeets,  ornithology.  That  he  and  tha  gamekeeper  often  bring 
down  plaauee  upon  the  land  when  ihev  faa^y  they  are  ridding  it  of  a  pest  la 
eseeedingly  well  illustrated  in  this  series  of  papere."— SMsman. 

Any  Bcokuiler  ai  Home  and  Abroad, 
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%n^\%  Cbtnat  3apan»  anb  tbe  Bast 

SURGEON-MAJOR  L.  A.  WADDELL,  M.B.,  FMS.,  F,R.G.S.. 
AUmUr  oftkt  Royal  Asiaiic  Society,  Anthropokgieal  InsHtuiit  ^c. 

The  Baddhlim  of  Tibet,  with  its  Mystic  CulU,  Symbolism,  and  Mytho- 
logy, and  in  its  Kelation  to  Indian  Buddhism,  %irith  over  aoo  IHustia- 
tions.     Demy  8vo,  31s.  6d. 
SnroniB  op  Ooimimi :— Inlraduotoiy.     Btttmriml :  Obaiiffw  la  PrtmltlT*  Bod- 
'    dlnf  lo  Lamaism— RiM,  Davatopmant,  and  BprMd  o(  Lamaim— Tha  BMla  of 
Do0iHmmi:  Malapliyiioal  Bouioea  of  tha  fioctrina— Tha  DooMbo  and  Mi 


il;  Mataphynoal  Bouioei  6i  t 
Mocalitj— Beriptoiat  and  Ularalara.  Monaatic :  Tha  Oidar  of  Uaaa-Daily  Ufa  and 
BotttlDa— Blararohy  and  Ralnoarnata  Lamaa.  BwOdingt:  Monastariaa— Tsmplca  and 
Oalhadialt-Sbrtnea  (and  Kalios  and  PilgrinsX  Mytkohinf  mud  Oodi :  Panthaon  and 
ImafS  Baowd  Bymbola  and  Ohanaa.  BUvid  tmd  aomery:  Wonhip  and  Bltual— 
Astralofy  and  DIvlnatioo-  %motn  and  NaevonaBoy.  IMiaalt  and  Playf :  FMrttvala 
aad  EofidaTa— MytUo  Plays  and  Maaqnaradta  and  Baaiad  Plaars.  Popmlm  LummStm : 
Doai«alio  and  Popular  fjMnalsm.  Afpendieet:  Ohronologloal  Tabla— Blbliogfaphy— 
ladax. 

"  By  far  tlia  moat  Important  oiaas  of  original  matatlals  oontrlhntad  to  this  raoondita 
stody.*^— rA«  Timei. 

**  Dr  Waddall  doals  with  tha  whola  subjaol  hi  a  moal  azhanstira  maaaar,  and  ghras 
a  olaar  Insight  Into  tha  struotora,  prootiinant  f aaturis,  and  cults  of  tha  systam ;  and  to 
dlsantangla  tha  sarly  history  of  lAmalsm  from  tha  ehaoMe  growth  of  fabia  which  haa 
lavaotad  It,  most  of  tha  ohfof  intaraal  moTamants  of  Lamalsm  ara  now  for  tha  Unt 
tima  prssantad  In  an  Intalllglbla  and  systamatio  form.  Tha  work  Is  a  Talnahia 
addition  to  the  long  sarits  that  have  piaaadad  it,  and  Is  anriohad  by  nuoMrons  Illus- 
trations, mosdy  from  originals  brought  from  Lhasa,  and  from  photographs  by  tha 
author.  whUa  It  Is  f  uUy  Indaxad,  and  Is  proridad  with  a  ohranologioal  tabla  and  bibllo- 
graphy.**— Ltafiyool  CourUr, 

**  A  book  of  axoapttoaal  Intarsst*'— Olaiipms  HoraUL 

**  A  laarnad  and  alabomta  work,  Ukaly  for  soma  tima  to  ooma  to  bs  a  souros  of 
rataranoa  for  all  who  saak  Information  about  Lamaiam.  .  .  .  In  tha  appandix  will  ba 
found  a  ohronologioal  tabla  of  TIbatan  avanta,  and  a  bibliography  of  tha  Dast  Utaratun 
baaring  on  Lamaisro.  Thara  Is  also  an  axoallant  Indax,  and  tha  aumarous  illttstrstlono 
ara  oartalnly  oua  of  tha  distlnotlva  fcaturaa  of  tha  book."— ITomiMff  i'otl. 

«*  Cannot  fall  to  arouss  tha  IWallaat  iatarmt.  Tha  author  of  thia  asoallantly  pro- 
duoad.  baadaomaly  illuatratad  volnma  of  naarly  sis  huadrad  psgss  has  arldaatly 
spaiadnopainsiaprosaootinghlsstadiaa.  .  .  .  Tha  book  Is  ona  of  axoaptlonal  valua, 
and  will  attraot  all  thoaa  raadars  who  taka  an  Intarast  in  tha  old  raligions  of  tba  far 
EMjAr—Publitlunt  Cirtular. 

SIR  EDWIN  ARNOLD,  Af.A,,  Attihorof  The  Ug^t  of  Asia,''  6f*€. 

The  Book  of  Good  Counsels.     Fables  from  the  Sanscrit  of  the 
Hitopad^sa.    With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.     Autognph  and 
Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  antique,  gilt  top,  5s. 
A  few  copies  of  the  large  paper  edition  (limited  to  100  copies), 
*     bound  in  white  vellum,  258.  each  net 

" '  Tha  Book  of  Good  Counsals,'  by  Sir  Bdwin  Arnold,  oomaa  almost  as  a  now  book, 
so  long  has  it  bean  oat  of  prints  Mow,  in  addition  to  balog  vary  tastafnlly  and 
prattlly  ralssuad,  it  contains  numarous  illustrations  by  Mr  Ooroon  Browns.  As  soma 
faw  may  ramambar,  it  Is  a  book  of  IndlaA  atorics  and  poatloal  maxims  from  tha 
Sanskrit  of  the  Hitopadata.  Tha  book  Is  almost  a  Toluroa  of  fairy  talaa,  and  may  pam 
for  that  with  tha  younger  ganaratlon,  tiot  it  is  a  Uttla  too  haavUy  ovarlaid  with  philo- 
sophy to  ba  dkmuasad  wholljr  as  such.  In  faot,  lika  all  that  dr  Edwin  Arnold  has 
brought  bcfora  us,  it  Is  full  of  curious  faadaa,  and  that  it  ia  a  charming  Uttla  book  to 
look  at  is  its  laaat  marit."— X>ailv  Oraphic. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


The  Local  Mtthammadmn  Drnasties,  Gajaimt     Forming  a  Sequd 
to  Sir  H.  M.  EUiotfs  ''^History  of  &e  Mahkmi      '^     ^      ' 
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CAPTAIN  JAMES  ABBOTT, 

Narrathre  of  a  Jonrney  from  Herat  to  Khiya,  Moscow,  and  St 
Petersbarg^h  during  the  late  Russian  invasion  at  Khiva.  With  Map 
and  Portrait.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo,  24s. 
Tli«  rtal  tntortfl  of  Mm  work  ooatlttt  In  il*  itoro  of  iplrlled  anoedoto,  its  entor- 
lalntnir  tkolohei  of  lodtvldaal  and  nallonal  diaraotor,  lit  f  raphlo  pleiurM  of  EMtorn 
lite  and  manoora,  Itsilinply  told  talis  of  ptrit,  privation,  and  tufferinf  onoountMod  and 
•ndnrod  with  a  ioldUr's  ooortf*.  Ovor  the  wholo  narratlvt,  ths  no^Mfi!  sad  frank- 
noBS  of  tho  writor  oait  a  ohsrm  thai  far  mors  than  oovtrs  Its  oooasloasl  oooontrloltles 
of  stjis  and  laairuaffs.  It  has  ssldom  fatlea  to  oar  lot  to  rssd  a  mors  Intorsstlng 
aarrativs  of  psrsooal  sdvsalars.  Karslj.  Indosd,  do  ws  tnd  an  anthor  whoss 
ooBstant  prsssaos,  tbroogh  almost  ths  whols  of  two  largs  volumss,  Is  not  oolj 
Idlsrabis,  hut  wslooma.  Fsw  rssdors  will  riss  from  a  psrusal  of  ths  narratirs 
without  a  stroof  fssllag  of  psrsooal  s.vmpathj  and  lntsrs«t  In  ths  fsllant  Major :  svsn 
though  hsro  ana  thsvs  noabls  to  rsprsss  s  smlls  at  soms  burst  of  scstasv,  soms  sbrupt 
apostrophs,  ouoh  as  would  asvsr  havs  bosn  psrpstrstsd  by  a  prsotiesJ  writsr,  and  a 
man  of  tho  worM.  ' 

SIR  E,  C.  BAYLEY. 

LmmadGui  Em^e 
of  India."    Demy  Svo,  21s. 

"  Tbe  tfctiii  dF  tlis  w^rk  c0iii*iti  fa  iht  \\%hk  whieh  It  tertu  xn  tbfow  upnn  Otlt^ 
AOtsd  d*tei  «nd  obwr^are  IrftiiiBcttoi^ii,  Af  4  irorfc  o'  rvtirfno*  li  \%  (toubtless  iiMtut 
llSfardlftH  thi  way  In  whEeb  \Sm  Imi-fned  trinilbtor  tnd  cd^if^r  hM  ncriuKUrt  hliBHiJt 
of  nit  tM>K  W  ki  *«4rc!«H  nfncienar).  to  «Hte  :  %  prt^f^und  #choljir  *nt1  piJnvUliVn;  In 
vsstlnktori  hlw  Ifthofin  *Tfl  TnnmuTlj?  tniftworthjr*  *nij  tb«  warM  <^\  kt^fi  »1II  dmibt* 
Ism  swritI  him  thii  mei>d  tA  |»ra)«a,  vhloh  \%  rkfely  wVthh^lct  from  afttui^ua  «nJ  itdr* 
■c(«nUo'tit  ioit,  b^p  ftntifrnlrtf  him,  in  ct«Ath,  b  nkhe  In  ihf  tompU  df  run«»  «U1«  bj  S^ds 

^'  TTil'  \^^\  m\y  \>^  i»^«i^«r«d  the  flrtt  f>\  %  Mrfe*  ifrilittredl  rithrr  Hi  «  ium4eti]«cil 
Vtxxn  rdfnp3*iTiient  to  thr  '  {Ilf1»rv'  n\  fndJa  %m  TipM  ^^3.'  1110 vn  JlLttiiriiLna.'  rc^llnwtnl 
tJj*  Prtfio*.  •  ttfccimiHily  hHeJ  biojfTmphlr.i^  mnt  ire --written  In  thfi  Vln(l(y  *nii|  ftmir«- 
OlMlvfi  iplrit  which  *Tfr  ch(iiract*rl«*  K\k*>  tl.tr''  oT  thp  letfnffl  AtliW?  4(  M^rec}  rolo, 
whoia  JnltiHli  Mr«  iCiirMljr  nt^^d  to  cvjnArtn  hk  IcIdntJt^^a'iLplAlnt  \\ti-m  mt  l^r'niiwof 
Dowvrm't  d«&th,  Sir  Edward  dive  B*>lcij  wm  Inctiic^d  to  ufHrrUtt'  %a\  eilltOTthip  fflf 
WbteKho  «M  smlasoltf  quftlinfrl  by  p«pA^nil  eh4rwter  kxmJ  i^ttjdnljirto*  ^th  Uw 
wifflDster  ot  ilis  proJ«Oi  which  coriitiintfld  hln  nij^n  d'Hrf,  II 11 1  thi'  d^w  editor  did 
not  lirs  to  sS«  Hbs  bctust  publloAlion  ^f  bf«  nr«t  «Cf1umv.  ScMf^^ti-  hitJ  h#  t.«inpl*Mi 
It  (or  Mi4t  pr««t.  wh*n  hit  ci^rvvr  wu  brouifhl  Id  h  cloa*-  A  iiitig^uUr  tttalHy  wHtmt  io 
bft¥«  fcttf  nrt*d  th«  Arv^Qr*^  »^bl»  vnmn  *rhf>  hiv«  laVflrii  tHi>  Iriidlnf  pirt  Jn  prfv^n'^fiff  this 
pariJiCijUt  monsifientot  rvnulne  htttory.  n«nr)  EHl^^lt,  Jnhn  r>o«*ofi,  F^lw^M  CllYS 
B^yicy,  «iid  more  ff<<*nUiy  itHJ  (4<jririr  th"  cufT*»it  y^nri,  Klwanl  Thom&i^  |ii«  fatahp 

TOlamM  issf  bfii  #ntrijil>«(t^  |«c  u*  h«  ihiknkful  \m  tb«  vork,  «(>  f»r  f>oni|ilet«4  «nd-*^ 
thtt  Urn*  sipsotftily— tor  Ibe  Inrtslmsnb  whioli  hit  |art  spf>Hreti."— 4lA«fi4rtin. 

SIR  GEORGE  BIRDWOOD,  M,D, 

Report  on  the  Old  Records  of  the  India  Office,  with  Maps  and 
Illustrations.     Royal  Svo,  12s.  6d. 

*'  TboM  who  srs  fsmlllar  witb  Sir  Ooorgs  Bird  wood's  Htsrsr  j  BMlhod  will  apprseiats 
ths  Intsrssi  sod  ths  waaltb  of  hlstorloal  11lastr*tloa  with  wbleb  bs  laresls  Chsss  toplos.** 
—nnitf,  />6.  S«,  ISSl. 

"  Sir  Osorgs  Birdwood  hss  performod  s  Hsrsulsaa  task  la  szplorlng,  sorttnf,  and 
dssoribinf  ths  massss  of  old  India  Offlos  rseords,  wbleh  Mr  Danrers  has  now  y ot  Into 
a  stau  of  admfrabto  arrancsmsiit,  so  that,  with  ths  hslp  of  Sir  (^sorgo's  Index,  thsy 
may  bs  rs^dll?  «nd  proltuhly  oonvnltsd  by  •liid«nt«."_ir4i(«iMm. 

Any  Bookseller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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E,  BONA  VIA,  M.7>.,  Brigade-Surgeon^  Indian  Medicat  Sendee, 

The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  of  India  and  Ceylon.  Demjr 
8vo,  with  Atlas  of  Plates,  308. 

*•  TIm  amoont  of  laboar  and  wtaaroh  that  Dr  Boaavia  moat  haya  aapandad  00  thaw 
▼olamet  would  ba  Tory  dllBcalt  to  Mttanala,  aad  It  la  to  ba  hopod  that  ha  wUl  ba  Mpald, 
to  aoma  txtint  at  laaat,  bj  iha  taeoaiiitloii  of  bis  work  by  tooaa  who  ara  Intorattad  la 
prooiotlag  tha  tetaroal  ladaatrlas  of  ladla."— Apm«  Bmm. 

'^ThaiacaabanoqaattioathatthaaBthoror  tblaworkl 


a  ba  no  quaitloii  that  tha  aathor  of  \ 
trooMa  to  tha  atady  of  tha  Ottraa  flsBBlly  In  India.   That  tha  pra|Miatfoo  of  tha  book 
haa  bean  a  laboar  of  Ioto  la  avldant  throachoat  Its  pataa."— 31kt  jft^iibiea. 

F.  C.  DANVBRSy  Refistreuf  and  SuferiiUondmU  ef  Reeordi^ 
India  Office^  Lenaon* 

Report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  on  the  Portu- 
guese Records  relating  to  the  East  Indies,  contained  in  the 
Archivo  da  Torre  dcf  Tombo,  and  the  Public  Libraries  at  Lisbon  and 
Evora.     Royal  8vo,  sewed,  6$.  net. 

**  Tha  whola  book  Is  fall  of  Important  and  Intarsstlnc  matarlala  for  tha  itadsat 
allka  of  EngUih  and  of  Indian  hlstory/*~^]fin<i. 

'*  Ilia  more  than  tima  that  soma  attention  was  paid  to  tha  hiatoiy  of  tha  Portaffoaaa 
In  India  by  Encllahman,  and  Mr  Danran  la  dolnff  food  aarrloa  to  India  by  his  Invastl. 
fatlon  Into  the  Portngnaee  reoorde.*'— Aidia. 

"  We  are  very  gratefal  (or  Itieepeolally  with  tha  fratttade  whiah  oonaiata  la  a 
iBf  for  mora  favoars  to  oome.  The  Secretary  of  State  apende  mudi  money  on  \ 
thmaa  than  eontteolng  the  efforta  of  whioh  the  book  ander  review  le  only  the 
reaolt.  **—J4lall0  Q«ait«r(y  Jtcvto».. 

The  vlalta  of  laepeotlon  Into  Iha  reoorda  preeerved  la  Fortai 
hietory  of  Boropean  enietprlae  In  Baetem  aaae,  whioh  were  aathoiii 
of  Slate  for  India  In  1801  and  IMS,  have  reanlted  In  the  prodootlon 
Ina  report,  which  ihowa  that  a  vaat  etore>of  hialorleal  papera  haa 
1  in  that  ooontry,  which  deearvae  more  thoroagh  mveetiaal 
I  devotion  to  the  dntlee  of  tba  Beoord  Department  la  wall  \ 
out  hie  Inatmctions,  and  hie  report  fnlly  attaata  tha  eamaet 


parsned  hia  laak.  Tba  doenmenta  range  In  data  from  IMO  to  tha  present  date,  and 
contain  clusters  of  docomente  nnmbarlna  12,4as  and  S,S74,  and  1,78S  In  extent,  beeldee 
many  other  deeply  intereating  batebee  oTamallar  balk.    It  eeenu  that  no  oopUe  eslat 


of  moat  of  tbeae  doonmente  among  our  own  records,  a  fact  which  Invaata  laem  with 
peculiar  Interest 

GEORGE  DOBSON. 

Russia's  Railway  Advance  into  Central  Asia.     Notes  of  a  Journey 
from  St  Petersburg  to  Samarkand,  Illustrated.     Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

"  The  letters  themeelvee  have  bean  expanded  and  rewritten,  and  the  work  contalna 
eeven  additional  chapters,  which  bring  the  soconnt  of  the  Traneoaaplan  Provlneea 
down  to  the  preeent  time.  Tboee  of  our  readers  who  remember  the  original  letters 
will  need  no  farther  commendation  of  our  correepondeot's  aconracy  of  Information 
and  graphic  powera  of  description."— n»M«. 

"  Offers  a  valoable  contributloa  to  oar  knowledge  of  thla  region.  The  aathor 
Joameyed  from  Bt  Pctereborg  to  Samarkand  by  the  Bnsslan  trmna  and  atcamari. 
He  wondere,  aa  ao  many  hare  wondered  before,  why  the  break  In  the  Una  of  railway 
oommnntoatlon  which  la  made  by  the  Oaaplan  Sea  la  allowed  to  oontiona.  Hie  book  la 
eminently  Impartial,  and  ha  deale  with  the  qoeetlon  of  trade  between  India  and  OentrU 
Asia  In  a  chapter  full  of  the  higheet  Intereet,  both  for  the  stateeman  and  the  BrlUah 
merchant.**— 2ki</|r  Ttlegrajph, 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 
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REV.  A.J.  A  ZrORSEY,  B,D.,  K.C,  P.OX. 

PortnneM  Discoveries,  Dependencies,  and  Missioiis  is  Asia  itad 
Alrica,  wilh'Mapt.    Crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

CONTBNTS. 
Book  I.  Book  ig    tumhm9i. 

IntfOdnolOiy.  •rwa  a ■■Mii.Ihim  m«  rtM^ 

Tko  PortamM  te  Iwom  aod  Asia.  sSr  •'*'?*?%^  ^^^^ 

PortaffoMo  DiMomlM  IB  tho  rviMatk      !*•  Titami*  of  Homo* 

PMtwMoZ'OoaqtMrti  of  ladto  te  tho  ^^^  '^* 

Blxtiiiith  Oentery.  BabtOQOMt  MlwiOM  te  Boothtn  Indte, 
Tbo  PortafMM  BnvAro  te  tho  Bteltiiitk  wlik  ■poeW  roTomeo  to  tho  BjrteiM. 

CfBtwT.  BadlatlonofMlMloaorOoo. 

n<w»fe  ft  Tho  ICodan  MImIoii. 

.   '"*'■  ^  ■•  PortogMM  MlHlont  te  Ibo  Oornotlc. 

Tho  PortofMoo  MlMloiw  ta  Boothora  Byiten  OhitotteM   te   tho  Boroatoonth 

IndloT^  Ovtery. 

BoilyHlotoiyorthoOharohtelndlo.  BtiIoo    Ohitattem   te    th( 
FInt  IkoCkir  of  tho  Poriotoow  with  tho  Otntoiy. 

BjnoiM.  n<Mkk  V 

PloBoon  or  tho  Portugmoo  Mloolono.  ''^"  ** 

ThoRlooofthoJooolU.  Tht  PortngMoo  MImIooo,  with  opoehU 
ThoJotoltitePortonl.  lOfcroDOO     to    Modora    MlooWiiory 

Bt  Praaolo  XitIot'o  MIobIod  te  Indlo.  offorta  te  Booth  India. 

BnhMqooot  Mlooloiio  te  tho  BlitMBth  Tho  Pim  Protootaat  MIortoii  te  Boofh 


M,^fff  ■BcltohlIlorioiMtelhoBTtteaal0M.|«. 

'"^"''  Bagllah     Mtootono     a^    tho     ~ 


Bagllah     Mtootono     aad    tho     Bjriaa 
ChrtotteiM. 
or  BopiooMOj.  Tho  DIvopllOB  and  Hi  Booolto. 


Tho  BttbfoimtloB  of  tho  BtHob  Oharoh.  Chrtotlaiio. 

fiooMB  Claim  or  BBpiooMOj.  Tho  DlarapllOB 

Pint  Atttnpti  hy  tho  PraaelooiR*.  Proooat  Btato  of  tho  BvHan  OhrlottaBO. 


B<^ood  Atttmpt,  hy  tho  JooBlti.  Tho  Bofhral  of  tho  Boaiteh  Mlwloni  te 

Tho  Btragflo  agalaat  Boot.  ladla. 


GENERAL  GORDON,  C.B. 

ETents  in  the  Teeplnf  Rebellion.  Bein^  Re|)rinU  of  MSS.  copied 
b)'  General  Gordoo,  CB.,  in  his  own  handwriting ;  with  Monograph, 
Introduction,  and  Notes.  Bv  A.  Egmont  Hake,  author  of  "The 
Story  of  Chinese  Gordon.'*    With  Portrait  and  Map.    Demy  Bvo,  18s. 

*«  A  *«hi*l|^>*'^  JTAphtoeoBWihBtioB  to  oor  knoiriodfe  of  aBaIrt  ta  OMna  at  tho 
noot  orltloal  period  of  Ita  htotonr.  —M4td$  Jvivvsry. 

••  Mr  Boko  hao  pfodxod  a  tIvM  okHeh  or  Ohrdon'o  oarsor  ao  a  •  loader  of  mm,' 
whieh  shows  lairifht  aad  graup  of  oharaetor.  Tho  rtylo  Is  poihaps  nooMwhal  too 
onphatio  aad  ojaoolatory— obo  Moam  to  htar  oehooo  of  Bofo,  aad  a  strata  of  Mr 
Waltn'  Boisnt--^t  tho  ralHt  la  oseslloni'*— ^liMMsmn. 

■'  Withoot  wosrylnff  hlo  rmdera  by  doooriMof  at  loofth  oranls  whIeh  ars  as 
familiar  ta  oor  SMOtho  ao  hoaoohold  worAs,  ho  ooatcals  huBSoir  wlih  flvlnff  a  Ufht 


F,   r.   GREENE,  Mililary  AUoiki  U  tfu  U,S.  UgtUim 
at  St  Aursbtirg, 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  in  Russia.    Crown  8vo,  9s. 

Any  Bockseiltr  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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Al.  GRIFFITH, 
India's  Princes.  ^  Short  Life  Sketches  of  the  Native  Rulers  of  India, 
with  47  Portraits  and  IHustntions.     Demy  4to,  gilt  top,  21s.  , 

List  op  Portkaits. 

Thi  Punjadb. 
B.H.  the  llaluurtia  of  OMhm««i 
H.fl.  tba  HahanU  of  Patlftla. 
H.H.  ibe  Maharaja  of  Kapnrthalla. 

Bajputana. 
The  Mftharaia  of  Oadlpur. 
Tba  Ifobara,  a  of  Jmora. 
The  Mahara,  a  of  Jodbpor. 
Tba  Maharaja  of  Dlware. 
The  Maberaja  of  Bhurtiwr. 

OuraAL  IMDU. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Holkar  of  ladore. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  Bclodla  of  QweUor. 
H.H.  the  Bagain  of  Bhopal. 


Tai  Bombay  PaisioBMOT. 
H.H.  the  aalkwar  of  Baroda. 
H.H.  the  Beo  of  Ovtob. 
H.H.tbeBaJaKolbapor. 
H.H.  the  Kawab  of  /onefarb. 
H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  BhaToafar. 
H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Dbaogadra. 
H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Morrl. 
H.H.  the  Thakore  Sahib  of  Qoodal. 

SouTHUx  India. 
H.H.  the  Nisam  of  Hyderabad. 
H.H.  the  Maharaia  of  M7M>re. 
H.H.  the  Maharaja  of  Trataaoore. 


'*  A  handsoBM  TOlnma  ewiUtnlBg  a  BSilas  of  photofraphio  portraits  and  looal 
flaws  with  aooompaaylng  laitarprsss,  glTliig  btosrapmcal  and  paiitioal  datalls, 
earefbUy  oompUod  and  attraotlTaly  prsssntad.'*— rfoiM. 

C.  HAMILTON, 
Hedays  or  Guide     A  Commentary  on  the  Mussulman  Laws.    Second 
Elclition.    With  Preface  and  Index  by  S.  G.  Grady.    8vo,  35s. 
**  A  work  of  Terr  high  aathority  la  ail  Moslem  coontries.    It  dieeaaeec  most  of  the 
Sttbjeote  mentioned  In  the  Koran  and  Sonne.**— Mill**  Mubamaiadanitm. 

The  great  Law.Book  of  India,  and  one  of  the  most  imporunt  moaumcats  of  Muttal- 
man  legfeUtioa  in  exisienoa 

•'A  taloablo  work.'*— ALU bokb. 

Synopsis  op  Contents. 

Of  WIdda  or  Dcpoeita. 
Of  Areeat  or  Loan*. 
Of  BIbba  or  aifta. 


OfZakat. 

Of  Nikkah  or  Marriage. 

Of  Rlua  or  Foeurage. 

Of  Tahik  or  Diroroe. 

Of  Ittak  or  the  Mannmlaalon  of  States. 

Of  Eiman  or  Vowe. 

Of  Hoodood  or  Ponlahment. 

Of  Saraka  or  Larceny. 

Of  Al  Seyir  or  the  Inedtatea. 

Of  the  Law  respecting  Lakecta  or  Foond- 

linn. 
Of  Looktae  or  Troves. 
Of  Ibbak  or  the  Abecondlng  of  SUiTee. 
Of  Mafkoode  or  Mlaelnc  I'ereons. 
Of  Sblrkai  or  Partnership. 
Of  Wakf  or  Approprlationa. 
Of  Sale. 
Of  Serf  Sale. 
OfKafalitorBall. 

Of  Hawallt  or  the  Transfer  of  the  Kasee. 
Of  the  Daties  of  the  Kasee. 
Of  Sbahadit  or  ETldence. 
Of  Retraetation  of  Evidence. 
Of  Agency. 
Of  Dawee  or  Claim. 
Of  Ikrar  or  Acknowledge. 
Of  Soolh  or  CompoaltlOQ. 
Of  Moaaribat  or  Co-partaerablp  In  the 

Prodca  of  Stock  and  Libour. 


Of  IJaro  or  Hire. 

Of  MokaUbea. 

Of  Willa. 

Of  Ikrah  or  Compalslon. 

Of  Hijr  or  Inhibition. 

Of  Masoons  or  Ltoenaed  SUiTes. 

Of  Qhaib  or  Uearpatlon. 

OfSbaffa. 

Of  Kistmat  or  Partltkm. 

Of  Mostrea  or  Oompaou  of  OultiTatlon. 

Of  Moaakat  or  Compaoia  of  Qardenlng. 

Of  Z«bbeb  or  the  Slayiog  of- Anlroale  for 

Food. 
Of  Uiheea  or  Saerifloe. 
Of  Kiraheeat  or  Abomlnationa. 
Of  the  CuUtvation  of  Waate  Lands. 
Of  Prohibited  Liquors. 
Of  Hunting. 
Of  Raho  or  Pawns. 

Of  Janayst  or  Offenoee  against  the  Person. 
Of  Deeayat  or  Flnee. 
Of  Mawakil  or  the  Levying  of  Fine«. 
Of  Wasaya  or  Willi. 
Of  Hermaphrodlres. 


For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


o/Masrs.  IV.  H.  Alien  ^  CoJs  PublicaiicHS, 


HOWAHD  HENSMAN,  SptciiU  Corrutondeni  of  the  *' Pimur'* 
{AiMaSiki)  a»ui  iks  "  Daify  News  "  {^Lenden). 
Tht  AMuui  War,  x879-8a     Bdna  a  complete  Narralive  of  the  Capture 
of  CSbul,  the  siege  of  Sherpur,  Uie  Bfl|tle  of  Ahmed  Khel,  the  March 
to  Candahar,  and  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan.     With  Maps.     Demy  8vo, 

2IS. 


atrly  tfttr  tba  oerarHnM  eff  the  e?ioti  rteofded.  Wo  ar«  Mtqrid  by  Sir  Frtdartek 
BobMia  ibat  Mr  Hnmoaa'a  aeearMV  !■  ooaipl«to  !■  «ll  fMpMta.  Mr  Htotman  anjojtd 
•tafvlar  MlT»Blaf«i  dwiaf  the  first  part  of  Iba  war,  for  ho  wao  tbo  only  tpMlal  eono- 
tpoodont  wbo  ■ooonpaalod  tbo  foroo  wbMh  marobod  oot  of  All  Kboyi  hi  0<ptombtr 
lirt.  Ono  of  iho  moot  tatoiootlaf  porHoM  of  tbo  book  to  that  wbteb  dtocHbto  ibo 
m%r«b  of  Sir  Fiodorick  Boboci^ftoB  0»bol  to  Okodoter.  lodoed,  tbo  book  to  In 
ovory  roopoet  lalomting  oad  woU  wrftton,  oad  rtflooto  tbo  grtatoot  orodli  on  tbo 


Sir  H.  HUNTRR, 

A  SUtistical  Aocount  of  Bengal  ao  vols.    Demy  8vo,  £fi, 

1.  Twoniy-foor  Puiaaao  and  Baadar>  '7.  Moldab,  Boofpor,  Dlnajpar. 

baao.  8.  IU|«babfMid B««ra. 

t.  Nodlya  fnd  Jo«or.  0.  Monbldabod  aad  Pabna. 

«.  MldBapar.H«|rll,aadHo«rab.    '  10.  DoriUliw,   Jalpaigorf,   and    Katob 

4.  BordwoB.  BtrSboB,  ood  Boakbaia.  Bobar  8taU. 

•.  Doooa,  BokarcaaJ,    Farldpor.  and  II.  ' 


€.  Obltiocoaf  Hin  Tiaeto,  ObliticoBf , 
Noakboll,   Tlppwab,    and    Hill 


19.  Oaya  and  Btebabad. 
IS.  TlrbotaadGboBparoo. 
14.  Bbiffalparaod  Bootol' 


Tlppomb  Btato.  .  la.  Moagbyr  ond  Pantob. 

BennI  MS.  Records,  a  selected  list  of  Letters  in  the  Board  of  Revenue. 

Calcutta,  1 783- 1807,  with  an  Historical  Dissertation  and  Analytical 

Index.    4  vols.    Draiy  8vo,  los. 

*'  This  Is  ono  of  tbo  oomII  oloot  of  ocwUial  voika  that  oompol  a  raeonMoratlon  of 

rtowo  wblob  bavo  bota  looa  aoooptod  and  wblcb  bavo  oasod  Into  tbo  eorroBt  htoloiT 

of  tbo  ported  to  vhtob  tboy  loior.   Sir  WUltom  WItooa  Haalor  •  oxhoaoUvo  tsamlaatlOB 


of  tho'aotQol  tloU  of  Mm  vartooo  toadod  olanto  of  Boncal  darinf  tbo  loot  eoataty 
roodort  Imposlblo  tbo  fnrtbor  aeooptaaoo  of  tbooo  bHboHo  alnoot  indtoputabto  iflcla 
of  iDdton  btotory.  Tbo  obtot  ■otorioli  far  Ihot  ozaalaatlOB  baro  booa  tbo  oootoB. 
porocy  MS.  looofdo  ptooorftd  in  tbo  Board  of  Boroooo,  Oaleatta,  of  wblob  Sir  WUltom 
Hontor  cItos  a  Itot  of  14.tM  lottoto  doalla g  witb  tbo  poriod  from  178S  to  1807.  No«lili« 
ooold  bomoffo  tamarttak  ttea  tbo  oplrtt  ta  wblob  ho  doato  wItb  tbo  fr«at  qvootloao 
InrolTod.  Ho  BMta  tbo  oolDal  faola,  00  rooofdod  by  tbooo  lotton,  wrlttoa  at  tbo 
timo,  opoak  for  thoaMolvos.  Bat  tbooo  wbo  dotiro  to  toom  bow  that  nnttn  crow 
of  tbo  pro-oxtottof  land  lisihts  aad  land  wmfos of  tbo proTlnoo  wUl  And  acloar  1 
aalhorliativo  oxHoiiatloa.    If  tbooo  ioar  volamoi  stood  alOM  tb^  woaM  plooo  tl 


author  la  tbo  fint  rank  of  oeloatiSo  btotortaao;  that  to.  of  tbo  oxtromoly  UnUod 
olMsofbtotortoaowbowrltofrMOfflflBal  MSB.oad  roooffda  But  tboy  do  not  stand 
alono.  Tboy  oio  tbo  natatal  ooattonMloa  of  tbo  ontbor's  roioan-boo,  noarly  a  fonora- 
tlon  OM,  amoM  tbo  Dtolrtot  Arehlvoo  of  Boagal.  wblob  piodoeod  bto  ^Annato  of 
BaralBoafforln  1888  sad  bto*Ortom*  la  1878.    Th«y  mo  obo  tbo  8rot-f  ralto  of  thai 


bo  tbo  fitUof  orowB  of  bis  Wolone  sorfiess  to  indk  Tboss  voloaos  on  taidood  1 
Important  Inttolmoat  towards  tbo  projoetod  maoiNim  opM;  and  la  tbto  ooanoetl< 
Ittoof  lood  aofory  to  obsorvo  that  tboy  BBOlatelB  tboir  antWs  ropatatlon  lor  tk  . 
I0IOIB  of  knowlodfo,  thot  KTSop  of  pfflnolptas  and  pbllotopbto  Inslgbt. 
ai^  obam  of  Hlorary  oxprissloa  wbtoh  flro  Sir  Wllllom  Haattr  bto 
fif  tbo  writers  of  bto  day  on  lodto."— rA«  Timm. 


and  that  lorHllty 
aniqat  plaoo  omonf 


Any  BockulUr  at  Home  and  Abroad. 
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ifSK  T,  P.  HUGHES, 
A  Dictionwj  of  Islam,  being  a  Cycloposdia  of  the  Doctrines,  Rites, 
Ceremonies,  and  Customs,  together  with  the  Technical  and  Theological 
Terms  of  the  Muhtmmadan  Religion.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo,  £z  as. 
"  Sooh  a  work  as  this  has  long  been  needed,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  one  better  qualified  to  prepare  It  than  Mr  Hughes.  His  '  Notes  on 
Muhammadanism,'  of  whioh  two  editions  have  appeared,  haTS  proved  de- 
eidedlT  useful  to  students  of  Islam,  eapeoially  in  India,  end  Ids  long  familiarity 
with  the  tenets  and  oustoms  of  Moslems  has  placed  him  in  the  best  possible 
position  for  deciding  what  is  neeessaiy  and  what  superfluous  in  a  '  DioUonary 
of  Islam.'  His  usual  method  is  to  begin  %n  artiole  with  the  teat  in  the 
Koran  relating  to  the  subj^t,  then  to  aad  the  traditions  bearing  uimu  it  and 
to  oonelude  with  the  oomments  of  the  Mohammedan  scholiasts  ana  the 
oritioisms  of  Western  scholars.  Such  a  method,'  while  invoWing  an  infinity  of 
labour,  produces  the  best  results  in  polot  of  accuracy  and  comprehensiveness. 
The  diificult  task  of  compiling  a  diouonary  of  so  vast  a  subject  as  Islam,  with 
its  many  sects,  its  saints,  khalifi,  ascetics,  and  dervishes,  its  festivals,  ritnal, 
and  sacred  places,  the  dress,  manners,  and  oustoms  of  its  professors,  its  com- 
mentators, technical  terms,  science  m  tradition  and  interpretation,  its  super- 
stitions, magic,  and  astrology,  its  theoretleal  doctrines  and  aotoal  praetioes, 
has  been  aeoomplished  with  singular  sucoeas;  and  the  dictionary  will  have  its 
place  among  the  standard  worln  of  reference  in  every  library  that  professes 
to  take  account  of  the  religion  which  governs  the  lives  of  forty  millions  of 
the  Queen's  subjects.  The  articles  on  'Marriage,'  'Women,'  'Wivee,* 
'SUvery,'  'Tradition,*  'Sail.'  'Muhammad,'  'Wwah'  or  Incantation, 
'  Burial,'  and  '  Ood,'  are  especially  admirable.  Two  articles  deserve  special 
notice.  One  is  an  elaborate  account  of  Arabic  *  Writing '  by  Dr  Steingaia, 
which  contains  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  matter,  and  is  well  illustmted  bv 
woodcuts  of  the  chief  varieties  of  Arable  script.  The  other  artiole  to  whlcn 
we  refer  with  special  emphasis  la  Mr  K  Pinoott  on  'Sikhism.'-  There  is  some- 
thing on  nearl  every  page  of  the  dictionary  that  will  interest  and  instruct 
ths  students  of  Eastern  religion,  manners,  and  customs.  "—^<4em^m. 


Diciionary  of  Mukammadan  Theology, 
Notes  oa  Muhammadanism.    By  Rev.  T.  P.  Hughes.    Third  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.     Fcap.  Svo,  6s, 

"Altogether  an  admirable  little  book.  It  combinee  two  excellent  Quali- 
ties, abundance  of  facts  and  lack  of  theories.  ...  On  every  one  or  the 
numerous  heads  (over  fifty]  into  whloh  the  book  is  divided,  Mr  Huahes 
furnishes  a  lanre  amount  of  very  valuable  Information,  which  it  woula  be 
exceedingly  dilfloult  to  collect  from  oven  a  large  library  of  works  on  the 
subject.  The  book  might  well  be  called  a  'Dlstionary  of  Muhammadan 
Theology,'  for  we  know  of  no  Bnglish  work  whioh  combines  a  methodical 
arrangement  (and  oonsequently  faoUitv  of  reference)  with  fulness  of  informa- 
tion in  so  high  a  degree  as  the  little  irolume  before  us."— I%e  Academy. 

"It  contains  milium  ta  parvo,  and  Is  about  the  best  outline  of  the 
tenets  of  the  Muslim  faith  whioh  we  havp  seen.  It  has,  moreover,  the  rare 
merit  of  being  accurate ;  and,  although  it  oontains  a  few  passages  which  we 
would  gladly  see  expunged,  it  cannot  HiX  to  be  useful  to  all  Government 
employes  who  have  to  deal  with  Muhammadans ;  whilst  tcf  missionaries  it 
will  be  invaluable."— TAe  Timet  of  India. 

**  The  main  object  of  the  work  is  to  reveal  the  real  and  practical  character 
of  the  Islam  faith,  and  in  this  the  author  has  svideutly  been  successful." — 
TKe  J^ndard. 

For  the  Reduced  Prices  apply  to 


o/Masrs  W.  H.  Alien  ^  Co.'s  Publications.  45 


MRS  GRACE  JOHliSOli,  Sihur  MtdaiHsi,  Cookery  ExkiMion, 
Anglo-Indian  and  Oriental  Cookery.    Crown  8vo,  31.  6d. 

if.  G.  KEENE,  CLE.,  B.C.S.,  M.R.A.S.,  ^e. 
Hiatofy  of  India.     From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.    For 
the  use  of  Students  and  Colleges,    a  vols.    Crown  8vo,  with  Maps» 
i6s. 

••Tht  BMin  BMritoTMr  KMM*t  ptrfonnanes  Itos  hi  ihe  faot  thit  ba  has  aMlBiUstsd 
sl]ths*athorttlM,sa4bs«bMii«mr«]tobrinalito  book  dowBtodst*.  Ho  boo  boao 
euofol  to  Twaoreb,  Md  boo  OTOllod  btoMoir  of  tbo  moot  looant  molotfola.  He  io  woll 
knomi  00  ibo  oatbor  of  olbor  woriu  00  Indloa  blotovy,  ond  bio  oopoel^  tor  bio  self- 
Impoosd  took  wfll  BOi  bo  qowtlomd.  Wo  buoI  oontMt  ooroolvos  wlib  tbto  brioT  tooU- 
mony  to  Ibo  loboer  oad  oklll  biolowod  by  bim  open  a  oobiool  of  vast  totorwt  and 
ImMrtoDoa.  BseolloBt  praportloo  Is  prooorrod  to  daaUiur  witb  tbo  variooa  enloodoi^ 
sad  tbo  aijlo  Is  oloar  sod  gr^lo.  Tbo  Totaaoo  ara  soppllod  wItb  mua  ooohd  awpo. 
sod  lbs  sppaidlz  liiclodo  aolao  00  ladlaa  low  sod  on  rseant  books  aboot  India.'*— 
Otobf. 

**Mr  KeoBO  has  tbo  sdmlroblo  slonOBt  of  falmcoo  to  dsaHnv  wltb  tbo  anooeoslon  of 
great  qoostloas  tbst  psss  o?or  Mo  pofoa.  and  bo  wtaoly  doroloo  a  fOU  balf  of  bio  work 
to  lbs praosnt  oentoiT.  Tbo  sppooisnoo  of  ooeb  abook,  and  of  orory  ooeb  book,  opon 
iBdIabtobobollodatpiossBi  A  falr-ntodod  piossBlBisnt  of  Indlsn  blstorv  Hke  tbat 
eontstood  to  Mr  Koono  s  two  voloaMO  to  at  tbto  mooMnt  prevllarly  wotoomo.^~niiiii. 

**  In  tbto  adflitrably  Oloar  and  oomprabcnslTO  socooot  of  tbo  rise  and  oooeolldatloo 
of  oar  fTfot  IndloB  Inplro,  Mr  Koeno  bae  endoavoorod  to  fiTO,  witboot  prollsltj,  *  a 
stoioiBeBt  of  tbo  rotovont  footo  st  preeeni  avaltoble*  botb  to  rtford  to  tbo  orifla  of  tbo 
mors  Importsnt  Indlsn  rseoo  and  b  regard  to  tbdr  progreos  bofore  tboj  oano  oader 
tbo  onifyiag  pideiesM  of  modoni  sdrntolstrattoo.*  To  tbto  ondortaktog  la,  of  ooarse» 
added  tbo oomptoaoa  of  tbo  story  of  tbo  *anpreeedeotod  eorioe  of  orento*  wblob  bSTo 
led  to  tbo  amalgamatton  of  tbo  varlone  Indtoo  tribee  or  MtloMlltf  ra  onder  000  rule. 
In  tbcory,  at  least,  tbeto  to  ansUty  to  htotorT.  Mr  Keeno  traoee  tbo  anelnit  Indian 
neee  from  tbair  earitoot  known  anoeotors  and  tbo  elloet of  tbo  Arysn  eettlemont.  *Ho 
marks  the  riee  of  Boddbism  and  the  gmat  MnaUm  Oonqoeet,  Ibo  end  of  tbe  Pstbone, 
and  Ibo  adrootof  tbo  Ksiplreof  tbo  Mogbato.  In  rapid  eooeeeolon  bo  rertowo  tbo 
Hindo  roirlval,  tbo  InHtol  eotobUsbmmt  of  Bi^gllob  todoonee,  end  tbo  deotmetlon  of 
French  power.  Tbo  antbor  rtoorde  the  poUoy  of  Comwallto,  tbo  wore  of  Weileeley, 
and  tbo  AdmtaloirslloB  of  MInto— (bo  moot  Importsnt  featorm  In  lodton  hlotonr  bofore 
tbe  estabttsbaMttt  of  Brilisb  svprsmoev.  It  to  a  brilHant  reoord  of  Brittob  prowem  and 
ability  of  gOToning  tofoitor  room  Ibat  Mr  Koeno  has  to  plaoe  before  bto  readers.  Wo 
bare  won  and  bald  Indto  by  tbo  sword,  ond  tbo  poUoy  of  tbo  bmu  wo  eend  oot  yesr  by 
ycortoaeslsttaltosdmtatotrstloB  to  torgSlybsssd  00  that  prlndplo.  Tbobtolorfof 
tbe  land,  of  oor  oeonpstloa,  and  oar  soJoorntog.  so  sbly  set  foitb  to  ftboee  pogeo,  to 
toeeparabto  from  tbat  one  oeoenttol  faot^-Jfemtog  Pm, 

An  Oriental  BiofrapUcal  Dictionary.    Founded  on  materiak  collected 

b)'  the  late  Tbofnas  William  Beale.     New  Edition,  revised  and  en- 

Isrgfd.     Royal  8vo,  a8s. 

•*A  oempleto  Mompbtasl  dietlonary  for  a  ooontrr  like  Indto,  wblob  In  Ito  long 

blttory  boo  prodoeed  a  profOeloo  of  groat  ssen,  woold  be  a  raot  andortoklng.    Tbe 

eaggeottoa  bora  suds  ooiy  todloatos  tiis  lino  on  wbtob  the  d'ettooory,  st  some  fatara 

be  simost  todsioltsly  cxtmdsd,  and  randsred  sUn  smra  Tsloabto  as  a  work 

k.   Great  sara  has  svldsntly  bssn  token  to  eeoora  tbo  sooorsey  of  sU  tbst 


of  rsfertnos.   Great  sara  has  svldsntl/  bssn  token  to  eeoora  tbo  sooorsey  « 

hss  bom  tnolodfd  to  tbe  work,  snd  tost  to  of  for  mora  Importonoo  than  mora  oaii. 

Tbo  dloaoBsry  osn  bs  eosmcnded  ss  trsst worthy,  and  rrheeto  moeb  eredit  oa  Mr 


Koeno.    florarsl  tntormtlBg  llsto  of  ralan  ara  given  onder  tbo  vartooo  foondete  of 
dynastlee.*'~/odto. 

Tha  Pall  of  tha  Morhid  Bmpira.     From  the  Death  of  Aarun|!zeb  to 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Mahratta  Power.    A  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions and  Additions.     With  Map.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 
Tbis  worfcanea^a  btook  botwmu  tbo  ending  of  Elpbloelone'e  and  tbo  oommooee- 

BMnt  of  TboratOB  s  Htotottoe. 

Fifty-Sevan.    Some  Account  of  the  Administration  of  Indian  DistricU 
during  the  Revolt  of  the  Bengal  Army.     Demy  Svo,  6s. 

Any  Booktiller  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


Great  Reductions  in  this  Catalogue 


G,  B,  MALLESOir, 
History  of  the  French  in  India.  '  From  the  Founding  of  Pondicherry 
in  1674,  to  the  Capture  of  that  place  in  1761.    New  and  Revised 
Edition,  with  Maps.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

**  Oolond  kUllMon  hat  prodooed  a  ▼oIoom  allk«  attraotiirt  to  Um  Mii«ral  rMd«r  and 
valnabto  for  Itt  new  mattar  to  ilia  tpecial  ttadant  It  to  not  too  maon  to  My  that  now, 
for  iha  flrtt  time,  we  art  fnmtohad  wltb  a  raiibfnl  oarratiTO  of  that  portion  of  Baropcao 
OQUrprtta  in  India  which  tnmi  npon  tht  cootoat  waged  by  the  Catt  India  Company 
against  Freneb  inflneooe,  and  etptoially  agalntt  OnplebL.**— ^(rf^aftaralk  RmUm, 

**  It  to  pleasant  to  eon'nst  the  work  now  before  na  with  the  writers  flrtt  bold  pinnge 
into  htotorical  compotitlon,  whldb  tplaahed  every  one  within  hto  reaoh.  He  twims  now 
with  a  steady  stroke,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  hto  sinking.  With  a  keener  insight  into 
bamaa  oliaraoter,  and  a  lancer  nnderstsudln*  of  the  sonroea  of  haman  aetion,  he  oom- 
biaea  all  the  power  of  animated  reoltal  whioh  InTesled  hto  earlier  ftanatlres  with 
popolarity.*'— /WitiifaM/tf  lU^km, 

"The  antbor  has  hail  the  advantage  of  eoosnltlng  Frsnoh  Arehltea,  and  hto  volume 
forms  a  nseful  supplement  to  Orme/'— iilA«usum. 

Final  French  Stninlet  in. India  and  on  the  Indian  Seaa.  Kev/ 
Edition.    Crown  Svo,  6s.  ,    ; 

"How  India  aaoapad  from  iha  government  of  pr^fefita  aQd^^t}'pr«ff?cb[  to  . 
fall  umler  that  of  Oommiaaionora  and  Dejmty  Commlu]oDer«|'wli3r^he  Pcual 
Coda  of  Lord  Maeaulay  reisna  aupretn^  init«af1  of  a  Qptle  KaptJ^ofi;  vhy  w« 
ara  not  looldng  on  halplaaaly  from  llAJie,  KsLrikaK  and  Fondkherry'f'wLLk  the 
French  are  nuing  all  ovar  Madraa,  aTid  i[>eiuliD|£  milliot^H  of  Jrsnos  iti  attemiil- 
inff  to  oaltivate  toe  slopaaof  tbaNeilKli^^rdcft,  may  ba  I  earn  C  frotu  thia  modest 
▼olume.  Colonel  Malloion  is  al  wav  ei  pb  i  1 1 « tak  i  ng ,  an  A  gonerally  aoQu  rate  i  Iuh 
atyla  is  transparanti  and  he  navar  loiaa  ligbt  of  the  purpoee  with  whtah  h« 
eommenoed  to  write."— &Uunia|f  Review, 

"A  book  dealing  with  anoh  a  period  of  our  hiatory  in  the  Baat,  besidea 
bainc  interesting,  ooutaina  many  leasons.  It  la  written  in  a  atyla  that  will  be 
popular  with  general  readers."— ^(^nnrum. 

History  of  Afghanistan,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Outbreak  of  the 
War  of  1878.  With  map.  Demy  Svo,  i8s. 
"The  name  of  Oolonel  Blallason  on  the  tit^a-page  of  any  historioal  work  in 
relation  to  India  or  the  neighbonring  Statea,  is  a  aatisfaotory  guarantee  both 
for  the  aoouraey  of  the  faots  and  the  brillianoy  of  the  narranva.  The  author 
may  be  oompUmented  upon  haTiog  written  a  Hiatory  of  Afghaniatan  whioh 
la  likely  to  become  a  work  of  standard  authority.'*— iSoofMiaii. 

The  Battlefields  of  Gemuwy,  from  the  Outbreak  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War  to  the  Battle  of  Blenheim.    With  Maps  and  i  Plan.     Demy  Svo, 
16s. 
"Oolonel  Mallesoh  baa  shown  a  graap  of  his  subjeot.  and  a  power  of 
▼ivifying  the  confused  passages  of  battle,  in  whioh  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  any  living  writer  as  his  equal.    In  imbuing  these  almoat  forgotten 
battlefields  with  fresh  intereat  and  reality  for  the  Bngliah  reader,  he  ia  re- 
opening one  of  the  moat  important  ohaptera  of  Burooean  hiatory,  whioh  no 
previous  Engltoh  writer  haa  made  ao  intereating  ana  inatruotive  aa  he  haa 
aucoeeded  in  doing  in  this  volume." — Aeademy, 

Ambtishes  and  Surprises,  being  a  Description  of  some  of  the  most  famous 
instances  of  the  Leading  into  Ambusn  and  the  Surpraes  of  Armies, 
from  the  time  of  Hannibal  to  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  With  a 
portrait  of  General  Lord  Mark  Ker,  K.C.B.     Demy  Svo,  iSs. 
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MRS  MANNING. 
Aadeot  and  Medlieval  India.  Being  the  History,  Religion,  Laws, 
Cute»  Manners  and  Customt,  Language,  Literature,  Poetry,  Philo- 
sophy, Astronomy,  Algebra,  Medicine,  Architecture,  Manu&ctares, 
Commerce,  ftc,  of  the  Hindus,  taken  from  their  Writings.  With 
Illnstrations.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  308. 

/.  MORKIS^  Atahorof^^  The  War  in  Aifna,"  6*<.,  tAitieenfeart 
rtsuiemi  m  T^kic  ntuttr  tkijapamu  Board  tf  Works, 
Advaaoe  Japan.      A  Nation  Thoroushlv  in  Earnest.     With  over  loo 
Illustrations  by  R.  Isavama,  and  of  Photographs  lent  by  the  Japanese 
Legation.     8vo,  12s.  6d. 
*•  It  raaUy  a  rMDarkaMy  oompitu  aoMmnt  of  Um  land.  tb«  peopto,  sod  tb«  Instttv. 
tfont  or  Jap«D,  wHh  ebaplflrs  &»  deal  with  Ballon  of  tnofa  llrlnf  lotorott  at  its 
growfBf  IndQatrlM  and  amamonto,  and  the  orUcHi,  inoldenta,  ond  probable  ontoono 
of  tho  wAr  with  Ohiaa.     The  totano  la  Olottratcd  by  a  JapanMO  artlat  of  repoto;  It 
bat  a  nnoBbar  of  aatful  atatlatleal  apptndlott,  and  It  It  dtdloatod  to  Hit  Uajetty  tho 
Itlktda^    ^ 


DEPUTY  SURGEON-GENERAL  C.   71  PASKE,  iaii  oftht  Bengal 

Army,  and  Edited  by  F.  (7.  AFLALO. 
Life  and  TraTel  in  Lower  Bnmiah,  with  frontispiece.  Crown  8vo,  6$. 
**  In  doaliag  with  life  in  Bormah  wo  are  given  a  pleasant  insight  into 
Eastern  Ufa ;  and  to  those  Intereoted  in  India  ana  onr  other  saatera 
poas^tslons,  t^a  opinions  Mr  Paake  offers  and  tho  auggostiona  ha  makes  will 
bo  ddlghtfnl  reading.  Mr  Paaka  baa  adopted  a  very  light  style  of  writing  in 
'  BIyamma.*  whioh  lends  an  additional  oharm  to  tbo  short  bittorical-eum- 
geographleal  sketeh,  and  both  the  writer  and  the  editor  are  to  be  ooromcnded 
for  the  prodnotlon  of  a  really  attraetive  book.'*— J^6/i0  Opiniim. 

ALEXANDER  ROGERS,  Bembt^  Civi/ Service  Retired. 
The  Land  Revenne  of  Bombay.  A  Hbtory  of  its  Administration, 
Rise,  and  Progress,  a  vols,  with  18  Maps.  Demy  8vo,  Jos. 
"Tbtte  tiro  velooMt  art  foil  of  nJoeble  loromadoo  not  only  on  the  Lend  Revenue, 
but  on  the  general  ooodltloa  And  elate  of  ooltl«atton  In  aU  parU  of  the  Bombay  Pre* 
tideney.  Eaob  ooHeolorate  It  deaoilbed  eeparaftelr,  and  an  excellent  map  of  eeeh  ie 
given,  thoerlng  the  divlelonal  head^uattete,  marfcet-tovnt,  trade  ceotree,  plteet  of 

*^llr  Rflgen  has  peodootd  a  oonMnQoor  and  ^n  anthorltatlTe  reoord  of  the  land 
ehsnftt  and  of  the  fortnnea  of  the  evIUraiIng  elteios  for  a  full  halt-century,  together 
with  valuable  data  rtgardlag  the  ooodlHon  and  burdens  of  thoee  claettt  at  verions 
perlode  beloee  the  prtstnt  t}itani  of  teUlement  was  Introduced.  Mr  aegtie  now 
pretenta  a  00— ptehtadve  view  of  the  lead  edmlnbtratloo  of  Bombay  as  a  whole,  the 
blelory  el  itt  rist  and  MOgress.  and  a  elear  stateneot  of  the  leeultt  whkh  It  hae 
attained.  It  le  a  narraflve  of  wlilch  ell  patriolle  iMllehmen  mar  feel  proud.  The  old 
burdene  of  naUve  rale  have  been  lightnied,  the  old  Tnjuttloee  mftlnted,  the  old  fleeal 
cruelUetandezaetlonaabollthed.  Undertylog  the  story  of  eech  dbtrlet  we  ete  a  per- 
eanfad  ttraggle  going  on  between  tho  iaortaae  of  the  population  and  tho  arailable 
meane  of  enbtlelenoe  derived  from  the  ton.  That  faiereeae  of  the  poooUtlon  Ie  the 
direct  reeolt  of  the  peeoe  of  the  eounlnr  under  BrItUh  rule.  But  It  tendt  to  prtts 
more  end  mote  teretely  on  thepoerfMe  llmite  of  local  enltivatlon,  and  It  can  only  be 
provided  for  by  the  oxientlon  of  the  modern  appllaooee  of  production  and  dletribu- 
tion.  Mr  Rogen  very  properly  ooalnet  hlaaatlf  to  hit  own  tuHjeci.  But  there  Ie 
ample  evtdenee  that  the  extension  of  roods,  lallwan,  etcam  fectoriee,  and  other 
Induetrial  enterprteee,  have  played  an  Important  part  in  the  toluUon  of  |the  problem, 
and  that  during  recent  yeart  aueh  eattipttats  hate  bssa  powerfully  aided  by  an 
abundant  eurtency.**— TKe  Tkam. 
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G.  P.  SANDERSON,  Ofictr  in  Ckargt  of  the  Gtnftmmmt 
EUpkoHt  Kiddahi, 
Thirteen  Yean  anumi:  the  Wild  Beasts  of  India ;  their  Haunts 
and  Habits,  from  Personal  Observation.     With  an  account  of  the 
Modes  of  Capturing  and  Taming  Wild  Elephants,    With  21  fuU-page 
Illustrations,   Reproduced  for  this  Edition  direct  from  the  origiiuil 
drawings,  and  3  Maps.     Fifth  Edition.     Fcap.  4to,  12s. 
*•  We  find  11  dUBoait  to  hMMo  Ihroagh  tht»  lottrMtlaf  iMok ;  on  alBaoot  orory  mm 
mo  ineideBl  or  lomo  bappf  dotoripClTO  pMMgo  tompti  tho  rasdor  to  Uacor.    TSo 
author  rolatos  his  ezplolto  with  sMUcy  sad  with  slafniar  modatty.    His  aavintana 


■oiDO  ineideBt  or  lomo  happy  doaoripClTO  pMMgo  tompti  tho  rasdor  to  Uacor. 

author  rolatos  his  ezplolto  with  sMUcy  sad  with  sfaifniar  modasty.    His  aavan 

with  maa-aatera  will  afford  IWoly  antartataunent  to  tha  raadar,  and  indaad  thara  la  no 
portion  of  tbo  Tolama  whieh  ha  la  likely  to  iri*h  ahorlor.  Tho  ilhutrstlons  add  to  tha 
attraedona  of  tbo  hMk."'-Arfl  JToll  iHwitU, 

''Thia  Is  tha  baat  and  naoat  pcaatleal  book  on  tha  wild  gaaaa  of  Soathara  and 
Baalam  India  that  wo  havo  nad,  and  diaplays  aa  astanslTo  aomialntinoa  with  aataral 
history.  To  tha  travallar  propoatatg  to  visit  India,  whathar  ha  ba  a  apoitsnan,  a 
oatarallat^  or  an  antlonarlan,  tho  book  will  ha  Invsloablo:  fall  of  laoidant  and  aparkluff 
with  aaaedota.'*—Aimy'i  ITopiarliM. 

ROBERT  SEWELL,  Madras  Cwil ServUo. 
Analytical  History  of  India.    From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  East  India  Company  in  1858.     Post  8vo,  8s. 
'*  Xaeh  labour  has  baan  txpandad  on  this  work."— JCAsmwm. 

EDWARD  THORNTON 
A  Gasetteer  of  the  Territories  under  the  Government  of  the  Vice- 
roy of  India.     New  Edition,  Edited  and  Revised  by  Sir  Roper 
Iwcthbridge,  CLE.,  late  Preu  Commissioner  in  India,  and  Arthur  N. 
WolUston,  H.M.   Indian  (Home)  Civil  Service,  Translator  of  the 
*'  Anwar-i-Suhaili."    In  one  volume,  8vo,  1,000  pages,  28s. 
Huntar's  ''Imparial  Gaaattoar**  has  baan  prapaiod,  wmah  la  not  only  moeh 
ita  pro" 


mora  smido  than  Ita  pradaoaaaor,  but  la  torthar  10  ba  graatly  aalargad  in  tao  Naw 
Bdition  now  In  oooraa  of  produotloo.  In  thaaa  olroumstanoas  It  has  baan  thouyht 
inounbant,  whaniasuinf  a  Naw  Ifiditloo  of  Thornton's  **  Oasallaar "  oorraotad  up  to 


data,  to  modify  In  aoma  maasura  tha  phm  of  tha  work  by  omittlny  mnoh  of  tha 
datall  and  giving  only  sooh  loading  fsots  and  fUrurao  as  will  snflloa  for  ordinaiy  pur- 
poaaa  of  ralaranca,  a  plan  widoh  has  tho  additional  advantairs  oTradQeing  tiM  won  to 


ona  modarsta-aisad  volnma. 

It  la  obvious  that  tha  valua  of  tha  Naw  Bdition  must  dtpaad  la  a  laifo  maasuro 
upon  tha  oara  and  Jodgmant  which  hava  boon  axeroiaad  in  tha  pnparation  of  tha 
iottarpraa.  Tha  task  was,  in  tha  drat  instanoa,  undortakan  by  Mr  ttopar  Lathhrldgo, 
whoaa  lltarary  attainmanta  and  aoquaintaneo  with  India  saamad  to  qualify  him  to  a 
markod  daaioa  for  aa  undartaking  " 
But  in  oraar  furthar  to  raoder  f 


tha  panon  of  llr  Arthur  Wollaston, 
OvUft 

y,  gtv« 

pobllo  that  tha  * 'daxaitaar  "  is  in  t&a'main  aoeursta' and  trustworthy,  fr^  aUke 


of  tha  Civil  Sarvioa  of  thia  eountry,  oooplad  with  hia  wido  aoouaintanoo  with  Oriantal 
_._-_  .^  ... ..... .  *  ^j  wolght  and  importaaoo.    Tho 

is  hopad,  aarva  as  a  guaiaatao  to 


History,  givas  to  his  eritiolsm  an  unusual  dagraa 
Joint  namea  wbldi  appaar  on  tha  titlo-paga  win,  it 
the  pobllo  that  tha  -  Qasaitaar  "  is  in  tha  main  sec 


pohllahara  daamad  it  prudant  to 

mt*  " 

of( 
Hit 

t£ 

from  aInVoi  omission  and  oommisrion.    It  wUl  ha  found  toMotdn  tho  nsM  0^^ 

hundrads  of  phioas  not  luolodad  in  any  formar  adition,  while  tho  areas  and  popola* 

tions  havs  bean  raviaad  bv  tha  data  glvan  In  tho  Oansus  Report  of  1881. 
*«*  Tha  ohiaf  obJaoU  in  vlaw  in  oompUiog  thia  Oaaittaar  ara:— 
Isl  Tb  fla  tha  rvlatlva  poaltioB  of  tha  various  eitiaa,  towns,  and  viUagaa  with  aa 

muoh  praolalon  aa  poaaibla,  and  to  exhibit  with  tha  graataat  praetioabla  brevity  all 

that  la  known  raapootlng  tbam ;  and 

Sadly.  To  nota  tho  variouo  oountrita,  provinoaa,  or  territorial  divlaiooa,  and  to 

daaoriba  tho  phyaical  eharaoteristica  of  aaoh,  togathar  with  thair  atatisUoal,  sodal, 

and  politioal  circumatancos.  
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DR  C.  EDWARD  SACHAU. 
AthAr-Ul-Bikiya  of  AlUitnt :    The  Chronology  of  Ancient  Nations, 
an  English  Venion  of  the  Arabic  Text  Translated  and  Edited  with 
Notes  and  Index.     Imp.  8vo  (480  pp. ),  42s. 
A  book  of  oztnoidiiiaiy  omillloii  oonpiMln  A.B.  1000. 

A.J,   WAUL 

lodiAfl  Snake  Poisons :  Their  Nature  and  Effects.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 

Contents. 

h«  Phytlo- 
Ttloloffloii 
OoemlMs. 
PropwtiM  of  tko  PoiMM  of  ladUa  and  other  VaoomoM 
Sn«kM.-TtM  Nftlnro  of  Baako  PoImim.— 8omo  ptMtieal  oomiaonktlooi  oomMotod  with 
Che  mibjaol  of  Snako-PolMBiiif ,  otpootaUy  rtctrdliif  PreTOoUon  and  Tr^fttmoat.— Tbo 
object  UuU  hM  boon  kopt  Ib  tIow,  hM  boon  to  doSoo  m  okMolj  m  poMlblo  the  ooodl. 
tloDi  OD  whioh  the  mortaHtr  from  8a«ko.blto  dependi,  both  m  rcfarde  the  pbytlo. 
loffteal  Dftlare  of  the  polaoaloff  proeeei,  aod  the  relAtkm*  betweea  the  reptllei  aad  ttoir 
Tieilma.  no  ee  to  IndioAte  the  w«j  la  whIoh  we  ehoald  beet  proceed  with  the  hope  of 
dtmlBlehlag  the  fe*rfal  mortaatj  that  estate. 

S.   WELLS  WILLIAMSy  LL.D,,  Pr^hisor  of  tJU  Ckimete 

LanptM  and  LUeraittrt  ai  YaU  CoiUge, 

China— The  Middle  Kingdom.    A  Survey  of  the  Ueography,  Govern- 


ment,  Literature,  Soaal  Life,   ArU,  and  History  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  iu  Inhabitants.     Revised  Edition,  with  74  Illustrations 
and  a  New  Map  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  42s. 
'WlUlaaw**  Middle  Klandom'  tiMelee  uariirelled  ee  the  OBoetfoll  aad  eeottnle 
ereooat  of  Ohiaa-lto  lahabltMrti,  its  arts.  Its  solenoe.  Its  rellfioa.  Mi  phlloeophy— 
""    "  *  '       *    IhejmbMo.    — -     • * --^ ' 


tp  of  the  Empire.     2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  42s. 

•  Klaiidom*reaMiaeinriiralled  ee  the  OBoetfoll  aad 

.u  lahaMtMrts,  its  arts.  Mi  solenoe.  Its  rellfioa.  Mi  phlL..^_, 

that  hee  ever  beea  glToa  to  the jmbMo.    Its  mhrateaeos  aad  thorooghaeos  are  boyoad 
all  pnUee."— If  oHA  Amtrimn  R$Htm, 

''Thesluidaid  work  on  the  subjeet"   (Woti. 

PROFESSOR  H.  H.  WILSON. 
Glossary  of  Jndidal   and    Rerenne  Tenns,  including  words  from 

the  Arabic,  Teluga,  Kamata,  Tamil,  Persian,  Hindustani,  Sanskrit, 

Hindi,  Bengali,  Marathi,  Gniarathl,  Malayalam,  and  other  languages. 

4to,  30s. 
"  It  was  tha  distinguiahliy  ofaaraotaristio  of  oar  lata  dircotor  that  ha  eon- 
•idered  nothing  unworthy  of  nlo  labours  that  was  ealoulatad  to  ba  usaful,  uid 
was  never  lafluaooad  In  his  undertaUags  by  tha  mara  deaira  of  aoqulrlnc 
diatfaietion  or  Inoreaslag  his  fama.  Many  of  his  works  exhibit  powors  of 
Uluttratloa  and  eloas  rsaswilng,  whioh  will  plaeo  thair  author  in  a  hi|^ 
position  among  the  literary  man  of  tha  ace.  But  it  is  as  a  man  of  deep 
roesareh  and  as  a  Sanskrit  scholar  and  Orisatallsi.  as  tha  sucosasor  d  Sir  Win. 
Jones  and  H.  T.  Golabrooke,  tha  worthy  wsarsr  of  ihsir  mantles  aad  inheritor 
of  the  pro-aminsoos  they  sojovod  In  this  partieular  department  of  Utaimiure, 
that  his  name  will  espsdally  uva  among  tha  amlnant  man  of  learning  of  his 
age  and  oountiy.'*— H.  T.  Pbinsbp. 

**A  work  ovary  pMa  of  which  teams  with  Information  that  no  other 
scholar  ever  has  or  aould  have  plaaad  before  the  pubUe.  .  .  .  The  work 
must  ever  hold  a  foremoot  place  not  only  In  the  history  of  India  but  In  that  of 
the  human  raee.*' — Edinburgh  Beview. 

LIEUT.  G.  J.  YOUNGHUSBASD,  Qtuen's  Onm  Corts  of  Guides. 
Eig^hteen  Hnndred  Miles  in  a  Bormese  Tat,  through  Burmah,  Siam, 

and  the  EaMern  Shan  States.     Illustrsted.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
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